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PERICLES. 


WHEN  Caefar  once  faw  fome  rich  ftrangers  at 
Rome   carrying  young  dogs  and  monkeys  in 
their  arms,   and  careiiing     them,  ,he   afked, 
"  Whether  the  women  in  their  courftry  never  bore  any  chil- 
**  dren  "  by  this  queilion  reproving  with  ajuft  feverity 
and  difdain  thofe  who  lavifh  upon   brutes  that  natural 
tendernefs   and   affection  which   is  due  only   to  man 
kind,     (i)  In  the  fame    manner,    we  muft    condemn 
thofe  who  employ  that  curicfity  and  love  of  knowledge 

which 


(i)  The  words  xwu*  TE  ^  7n9«- 
KV»  "itiltva,  are  omitted  in  the  tranf- 
lation,  as  they  are  quite  fuper- 
fluous,  and  only  perplex  the  fen- 
tence.  Perhaps  they  were  origi- 
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nally  a  marginal  glofs  upon  the 
v/ord  Sr^ia  in  the  preceding  line, 
and  by  an  inattention  common  in. 
tranfcribers  removed  into  the 
text. 

(2)  Antifthcnes 
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which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  minds,  upon  low 
and  worthlefs  objects,  while  they  neglect  fuch  as  are 
excellent  and  ufeful. 

Cur  fenfes  being  pailive  in  receiving  impreflions 
from  without,  muft  be  affected  by  all  objects  indiffe- 
rently, which  happen  to  ftrike  upon  them,  whether 
pleafant  or  ofFenfive.  But  the  mind  has  a  power  of* 
choice,  and  can  turn  its  attention  to  whatever  objects 
it  pleafes.  It  ought  therefore  to  employ  itfelf  in  the 
bed  purfuits,  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  contemplating 
what  is  good,  but  that  it  may  be  nourifhed  and  en- 
riched by  the  contemplation.  For  as  thofe  gay  and 
vivid  colours,  which  ftrengthen  and  chear  the  fight, 
are  moft  grateful  to  the  eye  ;  fo  thofe  objects  of  con-r 
templation  are  to  be  chofen,  which  while  they  delight, 
at  the  fame  time  direct  the  mind  to  the  proper  happi- 
nefs  of  its  nature.  Such  are  the  works  cf  virtue.  The 
mere  defcription  of  thefe  infpires  the  mind  withaflrong 
emulation  and  earned  defire  to  imitate  them  ;  whereas 
in  other  thir.gs,  our  admiration  is  not  always  attended 
with  a  defire  of  imitating  what  we  admire ;  nay,  on 
the  contrary,  while  we  efteem  the  work,  we  often  de- 
fpife  the  workman.  Thus  we  are  pleafed  with  per- 
fumes and  purple  ;  but  we  look  upon  dyers  and  per- 
fumers as  men  of  a  low  and  illiberal  occupation. 
Therefore  Antifthenes  (2),  when  he  was  told  that  Ifme- 
nias  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  flute,  well  re- 
plied, "  True  ;  but  he  is  a  worthlefs  man  ;  othervvife  he 
"  would  not  have  been  fo  good  a  mufician  :"  and  Philip 
faid  to  his  fon  Alexander,  when  once  at  a  feaft  he  had  fung 
in  a  very  agreeable  and  fkilful  m  inner,  "  Are  you  not 
"  afhamed  tofing  fo  well  ?"  Jt  being  fuff.cient  for  a  King 
to  find  lei  Cure  to  hear  others  fing;  and  he  does  the  mufes 
no  fmall  honour,  when  he  is  prefent  at  the  perform- 
ances of  thofe  who  excel  in  an.s  of  this  kind. 

Every   man  who  applies  nimfelf  to  mean  and  ufelefs 
arts    is   felf-condemned,  and   mini   be   convicted  of  a 

flothful 

(2)  Antifthenes  was  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the  feft 
of  the  Cynicks. 

(3)  Pericles 
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flothful  indifpofition  to  nobler  occupations  by  that  very 
induflry  which  he  employs  in  fuch  unprofitable  pur- 
fuits.  And  there  is  no  youth  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous 
nature,  who  when  he  fees  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Pifa, 
or  that  of  Juno  at  Argos,  would  defire  to  be  Phidias  or 
Polycletus  ;  or  who  would  wifh  to  be  Anacreon,  Philemon 
or  Archilochus,  becaufe  he  has  been  delighted  with  their 
poems  :  for  it  is  not  necefTary  that  we  mould  love  ar.d 
efteem  the  artift,  becaufe  we  are  pleafed  with-  the  grace- 
fulnefs  and  beauty  of  his  work.  Since  therefore  by 
objects  of  this  kind  no  emulation  is  raifed,  nor  any- 
warm  emotions  urging  to  action  and  imitation,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  are  ufelefs  to  the  beholders.  But  fuch 
is  the  effett  of  virtuous  actions  that  we  not  only  admire 
them,  but  long  to  copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  for- 
tune we  wiih  to  enjoy,  virtue  we  defire  to  practife ;  the 
former  we  are  content  to  receive  from  others,  the  effects 
of  the  latter  we  are  ambitious  that  others  fhould  receive 
from  us.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  virtue  to  draw  us  pow- 
erfully to  itfelf,  to  kindle  in  us  an  active  principle,  to 
form  our  manners  and  engage  our  affections,  and  this 
even  in  an  hiftorical  defcription,  and  not  only  when  it  is 
reprefented  before  our  eyes. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  determined  to  proceed  in  writ- 
ing the  lives  of  eminent  men ;  and  have  competed  this 
tenth  book  containing  the  life  of  Pericles,  andofFabiiis 
Maximus  who  carried  on  the  war  a^ainft  Hannibal :  men 

*^>  ' 

who  refembled  each  other  in  many  virtues,  but  efpecially 
in  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of  their  difpofitions  •,  and 
who  by  bearing  patiently  the  infolence  and  folly  both  of 
the  common  people  and  of  their  collegues  in  the  govern- 
ment, were  eminently  ferviceable  to  their  country.  With 
what  fuccefs  I  execute  my  defign  muft  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  and  of  the 
ward  of  Cholargia.  His  family  was  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  in  Athens  both  on  the  father's  and  mother's 
fide.  His  father  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  the  King  of 
Perfia's  generals  at  Mycale,  married  Agarifte  the  niece 
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of  Clifthenes  who  expelled  the  race  of  Pififtratus, 
lifhed.the  tyranny,  aud  fettled  fuch  laws  and  fuch  a  plan 
of  government  as  were  excellently  adapted  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  ftate,  and  for  promoting  concord  and  unani- 
mity amongft  the  people. 

Agarifte  dreamed  that  (he  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
lion,  and  in  a  few  days  after  was  delivered  of  Pericles. 
His  body  was  well-formed,  but  his  head  was  very  long 
and  difproportioned.  For  this  reafon  almoft  all  the  fta- 
tues  of  him  have  the  head  covered  with  a  helmet ;  the 
ftatuajries,  probably,  not  being  willing  to  expofe  his  de- 
formity. But  the  poets  of  Athens  gave  him  the  name  of 
Schinocephalus,  as  having  his  head  fhaped  like  a  Squill 
or  Sea-onion,  which  in  their  dialed  they  fometimes  call 
Schinos.  Cratinus  the  comick  poet  in  his  play  called 
Chirones  has  this  pafiage, 

(3)  Old  Time  and  Faction  gave  the  tyrant  birth, 
Whom  mortal  men  call  Pericles  on  earth  ; 
Not  thus  dijiinguijh' d  in  the  courts  of  Jove, 
For  Head-compeller  is  his  name  above. 

And  in  his  play  called   Nemefis  he  thus  addrefles  him  j 

Come  hofpitable  blejjed  (4)  Jove. 
Tekclides  ridicules  him  in  thefe  lines  ; 

Perplexed  by  bujinefs,  by  its  weight  deprejl 

Now  his  huge  head  hangs  filent  on  his  breaft. 

Now  from  that  head,  in  which  ten  men  might  dine. 

Loud  thunders  burft,  of  dreadful  Jlorms  the  fign. 
Eupolis  in  his  play  called  Demi,  introduces  an  enquiry 

concerning 

(3)  Pericles  (as  Plutarch  after-  (4)  M«x«p*oj  or  bleffed,  was  ai- 

wards  mentions)  was  called  Oiyin-  fo  a  common  epithet  of  Jupiter  ; 

pius  or   Jupiter.     In  al'ufion    to  but  here  Cratinus  alludes  to  the 

this  name  he   is   here  reprefented  word  x«f»T,  the  head,  and  the  aug- 

as  the  fon  of  Saturn  ;  and  initead  mentative  particle  /*«,  thus  mak- 

of  Nephelegeretes  or  Cloud- com-  ing  the  word  fignify  great-headed, 

peller,  a  common  epithet  of  Ju-  (5)    Chiron    the  centaur    was 

piter,  he  is  called  Cephalageretes  tutor  to  Hercules,  Jafon,Achille?; 

or  Head-compeller,  as  if  his  head  and  fome  other  heroes.     The  fa- 

*.vas  compofed  of  an  aiTcniBlage  tire  of  ihis  paffage  confifts   in  the 

«f  a  great  number  of  heads.  smibiguity  of  the  word   Chiron, 

which 
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concerning  all  the  demagogues  or  orators  whom  he  re- 
prefents  as  coming  up  from  hell;  and  when  Pericles 
appears  laft  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  cry  out, 


Moft  writers  fay  that  he  was  inftructed  in  mufick  by 
Damon,  (whofe  name  they  tell  us,  mould  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  firft  fyllable  fhort  ;)  but  Ariflotle  fays 
that  he  ftudied  mufick  under  Pythoclides.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Damon  who  was  an  able  politician,  only 
affumed  the  character  of  a  mufician,  that  he  might 
conceal  his  political  talents  from  the  people.  He  con* 
tinually  attended  on  Pericles,  and  was  as  afliduous  in 
teaching  him  the  fcience  of  government,  as  a  mafter  of 
the  gymnaftick  art  is  in  training  and  exercifing  his 
fcholars.  His  difguife  however  proved  ineffectual,  for 
he  was  bammed  by  the  oftracifm  as  a  man  of  a  factious 
turbulent  fpirit,  and  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Nor  was  he  fpared  by  the  comick  poets  :  Plato 
introduces  a  perfon  fpeaking  to  him  thus  ; 


Firft  anfwer^  Chiron  (5),  for  if  fame  fays 
Fbis  tyrant  Pericles  was  taught  by  yap. 

Pericles  was  likewife  a  difciple  of  Zeno  Eleates  (6,) 
who  in  natural  philofophy  was  a  follower  of  Parmenides, 
and  who  practifed  a  fubtle  method  of  difputation,  by 
which  he  never  failed  to  refute  arid  confound  his  adver- 
fary.  This  account  Timon  the  Phliafian  gives  of  him  in 
thefe  verfes. 

Great 

which  alfo  fignifies  a  rogue.  caufed   him  'to   be   pounded   to 

(6)  This  Zeno  was  of  Elea,  a  death  in  a  mortar  ;   and    by  his 

town  in  Italy,  and  a  Phocian  co-  death  he  accomplished  what  he 

lony.     He  was  a  fcholar  of  Par-  had  undertaken   in    his    lifetime; 

menides,   who   likewife  adopted  for  his  fellow-citizens  were  there- 

him.     Though  by  his  profound  by  fo  far  incenfed,  that   they  fell 

learning  he  had  acquired  a  great  upon  the  tyrant  and  ftoned  him. 

reputation,  yet  he  became  more  We  are  not  to  confound  this  Zeno 

illuftrious  by  his  courage  and  re-  withhimof  Citium,who  wasfoun- 

•fclution  ;  for  he  confpired  againft  der  of  the  fed  of  the  Stoicks,  and 

thfc  tyrant   of  hu  country,  who  was  much  later  than  the  former. 

A  4  (7)  Tragedy 
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Great  Zeno's  force,  which  never  known  to  fail, 
Could  on  eachfide,  tf  tried  on  each^  prevail 

But  the  per'fon  who  was  moft  converfant  with  Pericles, 
and  from  whom  chiefly  he  acquired  that  dignity  which 
appeared  in  his  whole  addrefs  and  deportment,  and  that 
ftrength  and  fublimity  of  fentiment  which  gave  him 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was 
Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian,  whom  his  contemporaries 
called  Nous,  or  Intelligence,  either  from  admiration  of 
his  (kill  in  philofophy  and  his  deep  infight  into  nature, 
or  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  that  afcribed  the  order  of  the 
tmiverfe,  not  to  chance  or  neceflity,  but  to  the  operation 
and  energy  of  a  pure  unmixed  Intelligence  diftinguifhing 
and  feparating  the  constituent  principles  of  the  various 
parts  of  nature,  which  before  were  mingled  in  one  con- 
fufed  mafs. 

This  philofopher  Pericles  held  in  the  higheft  efleem  -, 
and  being  fully  inflrucled  by  him  in  the  fublimefl 
fciences,  acquired  not  only  an  elevation  of  mind  and 
loftinefs  of  ftyle  free  from  all  the  affectation  and  buf- 
foonery of  the  vulgar  ;  but  likewife  an  eaiy  compofed 
crait,  a  gravity  of  countenance  feldom  relaxed  by  laugh- 
ter, a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice,  together  with  fuch  a 
modefty  and  decency  in  his  drefs,  that  when  he  fpoke  in 
publick  even  with  the  greatefl  vehemence,  it  was  never 
put  into  diforder.  Thefe  things  and  others  of  the  like 
nature  raifed  admiration  in  all  who  faw  him. 

'Being  once  reviled  and  infulted  in  publick  for  a  whole 
day  together  by  an  impudent  profligate  fellow,  he 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  difpatch  fome  im- 
.  portant  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  then  employed.  In 
the  evening  he  retired,  and  went  home  with  great  com- 
pofure,  the  other  ftill  following  him,  and  loading  him 

with 

(-)  Tragedy  at  firft  was  only  jeft  of  tragedy,  the  fatyrs  were 
afong  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  fung  ftill  retained,  and  their  licentious 
bv  a  chorus  of  fatyrs.  After-  drollery  was  mixed  with  the  grave- 
wards,  when  ferioui  characters  and  mournful  fcenes.  Tragedies 
r.nd  events  were  ir.ade  the  fub-  of  this  kind  were  called  fary- 

rical, 
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with  the  moft  abufive  language.  When  he  arrived  at  his 
houfe,  it  being  then  dark,  he  ordered  one  of  his  fer- 
vants  to  take  a  light  and  wait  on  the  man  home.  The 
poet  Ion,  indeed,  fays  that  Pericles  was  haughty  and  in- 
fblent  in  his  behaviour,  and  that  the  fenfe  he  had  of  his 
own  dignity  produced  in  him  an  arrogant  .contempt 
of  others ;  and  ke  highly  extols  the  civility,  eomplai- 
fance  and  politenefs  of  Cimon.  But  little  regard  is  due 
to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  foftnefs  of 
manners,  and  the  minute  refinements  of  delicacy  are  ne- 
ceiTary  to  temper  the  majefty  of  virtue,  jurt  as  the  hu- 
mour of  fatyrical  (7)  fcenes  is  to  be  blended  with  the 
folemnity  of  tragedy.  When  Zeno  heard  the  gravity  of 
Pericles  reprefented  as  mere  pride  and  oftentation,  he 
advifed  thofe  who  cenfured  it  to  affume  the  fame  fort 
of  pride  themfelves ;  being  of  opinion  that  by  counter- 
feiting what  is  excellent,  a  man  may  be  infenfibly  led 
to  love  and  pra&ife  it  in  reality. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles 
reaped  from  the  converfation  of  Anaxagoras.  From 
him  he  learned  to  banifh  thofe  fuperftitious  fears  which 
diftrefs  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  terrified  when 
any  extraordinary  appearances  are  feen  in  the  heavens, 
becaufe  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufos  of  them ; 
and  who  from  their  ignorance  of  religion  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  Gods  are  upon  fuch  cccafions  tormented 
with  the  moft  extravagant  and  difmal  apprehenfions. 
For  philofophy  cures  thefe  diforders  of  the  mind,  and 
inftead  of  the  terrors  and  frenzy  of  fuperilition,  pro- 
duces a  rational  and  chearful  piety. 

It  is  faid  that  the  head  of  a  rarn  with  only  one  horn 
was  once  brought  to  Pericles  from  his  country-feat. 
Lampo  the  diviner  obferving  that  the  horn  grew  ftrong 
and  firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  foretold 
that  as  there  were  then  two  parties  in  the  city,  that  of 

Thucydides 

rical.     And  even    when    tragedy     conclude  with  a  fatyrical  one.  Of 
was  more  refined,   the    poets,    in     this  fort   is  the  Cyclops  of  Euri- 
their    publick   contentions,  ufed,     pidcs,  the  only  fatyrical   tragedy- 
each    of    them,    after   exhibiting     now  remaining. 
three  or  four  ferious  tragedies,  to 

(S)  The 
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Thucydides  and  that  of  Pericles,  the  whole  power  would 
fhortly  center  in  him  on  whofe  land  the  prodigy  had 
happened.  Bat  Anaxagoras  having  opened  the  head, 
fhowed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill  up  the  whole  cavity, 
but  that  it  had  contracted  itfelf  into  an  oval  form,  and 
pointed  di  redly  to  that  part  of  the  fkull  whence  the 
horn  took  its  rife.  This  fclution  procured  Anaxagoras 
great  honour  from  the  fpectators  •,  but  fome  time  after, 
Lampo  was  no  lefs  honoured  for  his  prediction,  when 
the  power  of  Thucydides  was  ruined,  and  the  whole  ad- 
miftration  of  the  republick  came  into  the  hands  of  Pe- 
ricles. But  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  philofbpher  and 
the  foothfayer  may  not  both  be  allowed  to  have  been 
in  the  right ;  the  one  having  difcovered  the  caufe,  and 
the  other  the  defign  of  this  phenomenon.  For  it  was 
the  bufmefs  of  the  one  to  find  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  means  this  effect  was  produced ;  and  the  bufmefs 
of  the  other  was  to  mow  what  end  it  was  defigned  to 
anfwer,  and  what  events  it  portended.  And  thofe  who 
manintain  that  no  prodigy,  when  the  caufe  of  it  is 
known,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  prognoftick,  do  not 
confider  that  if  they  reject  fuch  figns  as  are  extraordi- 
nary and  preternatural,  they  muft  alfo  deny  that  com- 
mon and  artificial  figns  are  of  any  ufe ;  for  the  clatter- 
ing of  brafs  plates  (8),  the  light  of  beacons,  the  fhadow 
upon  a  fun-dial,  have  all  of  them  their  proper  natural 
caufes,  yet  each  has  a  peculiar  fignification  befides.  But 
perhaps  this  point  might  be  more  properly  difcufled  elfe- 
.  where. 

Pericles  when  young  ftood  in  great  fear  of  the  people, 
becaufe  in  his  countenance  he  was  thought  to  referable 
Pififtratus  ^  and  the  old  men  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
when  they  difcovered  in  him,  the  fame  fweetnefs  of  voice, 
and  the-  tame  volubility  of  ipeech  which  they  remem- 
bered in  the  tyrant.  And  as  he  was  befides  of  a  noble 
and  wealthy  family,  and  had  the  friendship  of  the  moft 
confiderable  men  in  the  (late,  he  was  afraid  of  being  ba- 
niihed  by  the  oflraciun  }  he  therefore  abilained  from 

all 

(8)  The  clattering  of  brafs  a  military  figna!  among  the  Gre- 
plates  or  quoits  was  fometimes  cians.  Among  the  Romans,  it 

was 
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all  political  bufinefs,  but  not  from  war,  in  which  he 
fhowed  great  courage  and  intrepidity.     But  when  Ari- 
ftides  was  dead,  Themiftocles  in  exile,   and  Cimon  for 
the  mofl  part  employed  in  military  expeditions,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  Greece,  Pericles  affumed  a  publick  character. 
He  chofe   rather  to  folicit  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich  and  the  few  ;  putting  a 
conftraint  upon  his   natural   temper  which  by  no  means 
Inclined  him   to  court  popularity.      But  being  appre- 
henfive  that  he  might  fall  under  the  fufpicion   of  aim- 
ing at  the  fupreme  power,   and  obferving  that  Cimon 
was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  nobles,  and  was  highly 
efteemed  by  men  of  the  greateil  eminence,  he  fl«died 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  common  people,  as  the 
mofl   effectual   means  for    his   own    fecurity,  and  for 
ftrengthening  his    intereft  againft  Cimon.      From  this 
time  he  entirely  changed  his  ordinary  courfeof  life;   he 
was   never  feen  in  any  ftreet  but   that  which  led  from 
the  fenate-houfe  to  the  Forum  ;  he  declined  all  the  invi- 
tations of  his  friends,  and  all   focial  entertainments  and 
"recreations;  fo  that  during  the  whole   time  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  which  was  of  long  continuance,  he  never 
fupped  with  any  of  his  friends,  except  once  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  nephew  Euryptolemus  -,  and  then  he  retired 
as  loon  as  the  libations   were    performed.     For  dignity 
is  not  eafily  preferved  in  the  familiarity  of  converfation, 
nor  a  folemnity   of  character  maintained   amidft  fur- 
rounding  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs.     Real  virtue  indeed, 
the  moie  it  is  feen  is  the  more  admired ;  and  a  truly 
good  man  can  by*no  action  appear  fo  great  in  the  eyes 
of  flrang€rs,  as  he  appears  in  private  life  to  thofe  who 
daily  converfe    with-  him.     But  Pericles  chofe   not   to 
cloy  the  people  by 'being  too  laviih  of  his  prefence ;  he 
therefore  appeared   only  by  intervals ;  he  did  not  fpeak 
upon   every   fubject   that  occurred,   nor  conftantly  at- 
tended the  publick  aflemblies,  but  referved  himfelf  (as 
Critolaus  fays)  like  the  Salaminian  galley  (9),  for  extra- 
ordinary occafions.     Common    bufinefs   he    tranfacted 

by 

was  a  fignal   to  call  the  wreftlers         (9)    This   was   a  confecrated 
to  their  exercifes.  veffel,  which  the  Athenians  never 

made 
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by  means  of  his  friends  and  certain  orators  with  whom 
he  had  an  intimacy.  Among  thefe,  they  fay,  was  Ephi- 
altes,  who  deflroyed  the  power  of  the  Areopagites, 
and  fo  intoxicated  the  people,  according  to  plato's  ex- 
preffion,  with  this  full  draught  of  liberty,  that  from  their 
impatience  of  reftramt,  and  mad  defire  of  conqueft, 
they  were  compared  by  the  comick  writers  to  an  un- 
ruly pampered  fleed, 

Wbo  champs  the  bit,  and  bounds  along  the  plain. 

Pericles  made  ufe  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras,  as 
an  inftrument  to  raife  his  ftyle  to  a  fublimity  fuitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fpirit  and  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner of  life,  rendering  his  eloquence  more  fplendid  and 
majeftick  by  the  rich  tincture  which  it  received  from 
philofophy.  For  it  was  from  the  fludy  of  philofophy 
as  well  as  from  nature,  that  he  acquired  that  elevation 
of  thought,  and  that  all-commanding  power  (as  the  divine 
Plato  calls  it)  by  which  he  was  diflinguifhed ;  and  it 
was  by  applying  his  philofophy  to  the  purpofes  of  elo- 
quence, that  he  gained  fo  great  a  fuperiority  over  all 
the  orators  of  his  time.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  faid, 
he  obtained  the  furname  of  Olympius ;  but  ibme  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  publick  buildings 
and  ornaments  with  which  he  embellished  the  city  ;  and 
others  fay,  that  he  was  fo  called  from  the  great  autho- 
rity he  had  in  the  republiek,  in  affairs  both  of  peace 
and  war.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  all  thefe 
circumftances  might  concur  in  procuring  him  this 
fplendid  title.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  come- 
dies of  that  age,  in  which  there  are  many  flrokes  of 
fatire  both  ferious  and  ludicrous  upon  Pericles,  that  the 
appellation  was  given  him  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
eloquence ;  for  in  them  he  is  reprefented  as  thundering 

and 

made  ufe  of  but  on  extraordinary  that  which  Suidas   gives  of  him. 

occafions;  as  for  inftance,   when  He  fays,  that  Pericles  was  thefirft 

they  fent  for  any  of  their   Gene-  that  wrote  down  his  fpeeches  be- 

rals  in  order  to  call  them   to  ac-  fore  hedeiivered  them  in  publick; 

count  for  their  behaviour.  whereas   the  other   orators  fpoke 

(i)  This  account  is  contrary  to  extempore.     This  prayer   is  pro-    * 

per 
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and  lightening  in  his  harangues,  and  as  carrying  a 
dreadful  thunder-bolt  in  his  tongue.  Thucydides  the 
fbn  of  Melefias  rs  iajd  to  have  given  a  very  pleafant  de- 
fcription  of  the  force,  of  Pericles's  eloquence.  Being 
afked  by  Archidamus  iCing  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whe- 
ther he  or  Pericles  was  the  beft  wreftler  ;  he  anfwered, 
"  When  I  have  thrown  him,  he-ftill  gees  the  better  of 
"  me ;  for  he  denies  that  he  has  had  a  fall,  and  perfuades 
"  the  fpectators  to  believe  him." 

Such  was  the  folicitude  of  Pericles  about  his  publick 
orations,  that  before  he  addrefted  the  people  he  always 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gcds,  that  nothing  might 
unawares  efcape  him,  unfuitable  to  the  fubjecT:on  which 
he  was  to  fpeak  (i).  He  left  nothing  behind  him  in 
writing  except  pubiick  decrees  (2) ;  and  only  a  few  of 
his  fayings  are  recorded  :  fome  of  which  are  thefe.  He 
faid,  "  that  the  ifland  of  JEgina  mould  not  be  fuffered  to 
"  remain  as  the  eye-fore  of  the  Piraeus."  On  another  oc- 
cafion  he  faid,  "  that  he  already  beheld  war  advancing  with 
"  hafly  ftrides  fromPeloponnefus."  Once  as  he  was  fail- 
ing from  Athens  upon  fome  military  expedition,  Sopho- 
cles, who  accompanied  him,  and  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  happened  to  praife  the  beauty  of  a  certain 
boy  ;  Pericles  replied,  "  It  becomes  a  General,  Sophocles, 
"  to  have  not  only  pure  hands,  but  pure  eyes."  Stefimbro- 
tus  has  preferved  the  following  palfage  from  the  oration 
which  Pericles  pronounced  in  honour  of  thofe  who  fell 
in  battle  at  Samos.  "  Thefe,  (faid  he,)  like  all  others  who 
"  die  for  their  country,  are  exalted  to  a  participation  of 
"  the  divine  nature,  being,  like  the  Gods,  feenonly  in  the 
"  honours  that  are  paid  them,  and  in  the  bleflings  which 
"  they  beflow. 

Thucydides  reprefents  the  adminiflration  of  Pericles  as 
favouring  ariflocracy ;  and  according  to  him,  though 
the  government  was  called  democratical,  yet  it  was 

really 

per  only  for  a   man  who  fpeaks  fpeeches  which  went  under  his 

without  any  preparation.    Quin-  name,  were  not  his  ;  and  Quinti- 

tiiian  fays  the  fubjeft  of  his  prayer  lian  declares  he  found  nothing  in 

was,  that  he  might  utter  nothing  them  anfwerable  to  the  high  re- 

difagreeable  to  the  people.  putation  he  had   for  eloquence, 

(?)  By  this  it  appears  that  thofe  lib  3,  c.  i. 

(3)  Infteai 
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really  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  had  acquired  the 
fupreme  'authority.  But  many  other  writers  cenfure 
him  for  his  too  great  indulgence  to  the  people ;  he  be- 
ing the  firft  who  corrupted,  them  by  dividing  among 
them  the  conquered  lands,  and  by  diflributing  money 
to  them  for  the  publick  fpedacles;  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  from  being  ibber  and  induftrious  they  be- 
came diffblute  and  prodigal.  Let  us  now  enquire  by 
what  alteration  of  circumftances  in  the  republick  this 
difference  in  his  conduct  was  occafioned. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  at  firfl,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  authority  of  Cimon,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  people.  But  finding  that  he 
was  furpafled  in  popularity  by  his  rival,  whofe  wealth 
enabled  him  to  relieve  the  .poor,  to  entertain  the  indi- 
gent citizens  daily  at  his  houfe,  to  clothe  fuch  as  were 
pad  their  labour,  and  to  throw  open  his  inclofures  that 
all  might  be  at  liberty  to  gather  his  fruit ;  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  expedient  of  diflributing  the  publick  trea, 
fure ;  which  fcheme,  as  Ariflotle  relates,  was  propofed 
to  him  byDemonides  of  los  (3).  Accordingly  by  giving 
money  among  the  people  for  the  publick  fpeftacles,  by 
increafing  the  fees  for  their  attendance  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature (4),  and  by  other  donations  he  foon  eftablifhed  his 
intereft  with  them.  The  power  which  he  thus  obtained 
he  employed  againfl  the  fcnate  of  Areopagus,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member,  having  never  had  the  fortune  to 
fee  chofen  Archon,Thefmotheta,  "Kingof  thefacred  rites," 
or  "  Polemarch  (5) :"  for  thefe  offices  were  anciently  di£ 
pofed  of  by  lot ;  and  only  thofe  who  had  been  elected 
into  them,  and  had  difcharged  them  well  were  admit- 
ted among  the  Areopagites.  Pericles  by  thefe  methods 
got  fo  flrong  a  party  on  his  fide,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  overpower  this  fenate ;  and  by  the  afliftance  of  Ephi- 
altes  he  deprived  them  of  the  cognizance  of  moft  of  the 

caufes 

(3)  Inftead  of"l*;9s>  fome  learn-     borough  in  Attica, 
ed  men  are  of  opinion  that  we 

flu>u!dread"Oir6E», and  that  Demo-  (4)  There  were  feveral  courts 
nideswas  not  of  the  ifland  of  los,  of  judicature  in  Athens,  compofed 
but  of  Oia  which  was  a  ward  or  of  a  certain  number  of  the  people, 

who 
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ctufes  which  before  came  under  their  jurifdiction.  He 
alfo  procured  Cimon  to  be  banifhed  by  the  oftracifm,  as 
a  favourer  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
people  ;  although  lie  was  inferior  to  none  in  wealth  or 
family,  had  obtained  many  fignal  victories  over  the 
Barbarians,  and  by  the  treafure  and  fpoils  which  he 
took  from  them,  had  greatly  enriched  the  city  ;  as  we 
have  related  in  his  life.  Such  was  the  authority  of 
Pericles  with  the  common  people. 

The  term  of  Cimon's  baniihment  as  it  was  by  oftra- 
cifm, was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years.     During  this 
interval,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  incurfion  with  a 
confiderable  army  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra.     As 
foon  as  the  Athenians  marched  to  oppofe  them,  Cimon 
came  and  joined  the   army,    taking  his   rank   among 
thofe  of  his  own  tribe ;    for  he  hoped  that  by  fharing 
the  danger  of  his  countrymen,  his  actions  would  clear 
him  from  the  afperfion   of  being  a  friend  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians.     But  the  friends  of  Pericles  joining  together 
obliged  him  to  retire  as  being  an  exile.     This  feems  to 
have  been  the  caufe  that  Pericles  exerted  fuch  uncom- 
mon bravery  in  this  engagement,    and  fignalized  him- 
felf  for  his  intrepidity  beyond  all  others.      The  friends 
6f  Cimon,  who  had  been  accufed  with  him  by  Pericles 
of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  all  fell  in  this  battle 
without  exception  (6).     The  Athenians  now  repented  of 
their  behaviour  to  Cimon,    and  regretted  his  abfence, 
having  been  defeated  upon  the  borders  of  Attica,  and 
expecting  a  more   formidable  attack   the  next  fpring. 
Pericles  as  foon  as  he  perceived  the  difpofition  of  the 
people,  without  hefitation  complied  with  their   defire, 
and  propofed  a  decree  himfelf  for  recalling  Cimon  ;  who 
upon  his  return  immediately  concluded  a  peace  between 
the  two  ftates.     For  the  Lacedaemonians  loved  Cimon  as 
much  as  they  hated  Pericles  and  the  reft  of  the  orators. 

Some 

who  were  paid  for  their  attend-  pularity  procured  this  fee  to  be 
ance.  Sometimes  they  each  of  increafed. 

them  received  one  Obolus  for  (5)  Some  account  of  thefe  of- 
every  caufe  which  they  decided  ;  fices  is  given  in  the  life  of  Solon, 
fometimes  men  who  aimed  at  po-  (6)  See  the  life  of  Cimon. 

(7)  Cimop 
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Soirte  authors,   however,    fay  that  before  Pericles  pro- 
pofed  the  decree  for  recalling  Cimon,  he  made  a  private 
compact  with  him  by  the  mediation  of  Elpinice,  Cimon's 
fifter,  the  terms  of  which  were  that  Cimon  mould  fail 
•with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  mips,  and  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  abroad,   with  which  he  was  to  ra- 
vage the  territories  of  the  King  of  Perfia-,    and  that 
Pericles  mould  govern  at  home.      Elpinice   is  faid  to 
have  been  inftrumental  in  rendering  Pericles  more  fa- 
vourable to  Cimon  in  a  former  inftance,  when  he  was 
under  a  capital  profecution,  and  Pericles  was  appointed 
by  the  people  to  be  one  of  his  accufers.    When  Elpinice 
came  to  him  to  make  her  requeft  in  behalf  of  her  bro- 
ther, he  replied  with  a  fmile,  "  You  are  too  old,  Elpinice, 
"  you  are  too  old  to  manage  fuch  affairs  as  thefe."  At  the 
trial,    however,   he  executed  his  office  of  accufer  in  a 
flight  manner,  rofe  up   to  fpeak  but  once,    and  of  all 
the  accufers  mowed  the  leaft  fe verity  againft  Cimon  (7). 
What  credit  then  can  be  given  to  Idomeneus  (8),    who 
charges  Pericles   with  having  treacheroufly   murdered 
the  orator  Ephialtes,  out  of  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his 
reputation,  though  he  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  the 
partner  of  his  counfels  in  political  affairs  ?    This  ca- 
lumny wherefbever  he  found  it,    has  he  vented  with 
great  bitternefe  againft  a  man,    who,  though  perhaps 
he  was  not  in  all  refpects  unblameable,    yet  certainly 
had  fuch  a  greatnefs  of  mind  and  high  fenfe  of  honour 
as  was  incompatible  with  an  action  fo  favage  and  in- 
human.    The  truth  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ariflotle, 
that  Ephialtes   being  grown  formidable   to  the  nobles 
and  their  party,    and  being  fevere  and    inexorable   in 
profecuting   all   who   had   wronged  and  opprefied  the 
common  people,  his  enemies  formed  a  deiign  againft 
his  life,   and  employed  Ariftodicus  of  Tansgra  to  afiafli- 
rate  him  privately.     As  for  Cimon,  he  died  in  the  ex* 
pedition  to  Cyprus. 

The 

(7)  Cimon  however  was  fined  favour. 

fifty  talents,  and  narrowly  efcaped  (8)  Idomeneus  of  Lampfacus,  a 

a  capital  fen tence  having  only  a  difciple  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  an 

majority   of  three  votes  in  his  account 
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The  nobles  obferving  how  greatly  the  authority  of  Pe- 
ricles was  increafed,  and  that  he  was  now  the  chief  man 
in  the  flate,  were  defirous  that  he  mould  have  Tome  op- 
ponent to  his  adminiftration,  who  might  give  a  check  to 
his  power,  and  prevent  the  government  from  becoming 
intirely  monarchical.     The  perfon  fixed   upon  by  them 
for  this  purpofe,  was  Thucydides  of  the  ward  of  A16- 
pece,  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  moderation,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Cimon.  He  was,  indeed,  inferior  to  Cimon 
in  military  excellence,  but  he  furpafled  him  in  his  foren- 
fick  and  political  talents ;  and  by  conftahtly  attending  in 
the  city,  and  oppofing  Pericles  in  the  publick  aflemblies, 
he  foon  reduced  the  government  to  an  equilibrium  :  for 
he  no  longer  fuffered  thofe  of  fuperior  rank  to  mingle 
with  the  commonalty,  as  they  ufed  to  do   before,   by 
which  they  in  great  meafure  loft  their  diftindion ;  but 
by  feparating  them  from  the  populace,  and  by  uniting 
the   power  of  them  all  into  one   fum,  he  produced  a 
force  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  oppo- 
fite  faction.     There  was,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  a 
kind  of  doubtful  feparation,  like  a  flaw  in  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  feemed  to  denote  that  the  popular  party  and 
the   ariftocratical  were  not  perfectly  one,   though   they 
were  not  perfectly  divided.     But  by  the  contention  and 
ambition  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  the  city  was  quite 
broken  in  two,  and  one  of  the  parts  was  called  the  Peo- 
ple, the  other  the  Nobility.  Pericles  after  this,  more  than 
ever  gave  the  reins  to  the  people,  and  employed  his  whole 
power  in  gratifying  them,  contriving  perpetually  to  en- 
tertain them  with  fome  fplendid  publick  fpedacle,  fefti- 
val  or  proceiTion  ;  and  while  he  indulged  them  with  thefe 
elegant  amufements,  he  managed  them  at  his  pleafure. 
Befide  this,  he  fent  out  every  year   fixty  gallies,   which 
were  manned  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  • 
they  were  employed  in  this  fervice  for  eight  months  (9), 
and  while  they  received  their  pay,  at  the  fame  time  im- 
proved themfelves  in  the  art  of  navigation.  He  alfo  lent  a 

colony 

account  of  Socrates's  fcholars,  and  p«? ;  and  according  to  this  read- 

an  hiftory  of  Samothracla.  ing  the  pafl'agemull  be  tranflated, 

(9)  Some  inftead  of  /*»>«?  read  "  their  pay  was  eighc  Minx, 
VOL.  II.  B  (0  The 
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colony  of  a  thoufand  inhabitants  to  Cherfonefus,  five  hun- 
dred to  Naxus,  half  that  number  to  Andros,  a  thoufand 
among  the  Bifaltae  in  Thrace,  and  a  thoufand  into  Italy 
when  the  city  of  Sybaris  (which  they  called  Thurii)  was 
built.  His  defign  in  this  was  to(rid  the  city  of  a  multitude 
of  idle  people,  who  merely  from  their  idlenefs  become 
turbulent  and  feditious,  to  alleviate  the  neceflities  of  the 
commonalty,  and  to  prevent  the  defection  of  their  allies, 
thefe  new  inhabitants  being  a  kind  of  garrifon  which 
kept  them  ii\  awe  and  fecured  their,  fidelity. 

But  that  which  was  the  chief  delight  and  ornament 
of  Athens,  and  the  wonder  of  flrangers,  was  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  temples  and  publick  buildings  that  he 
erected,  which  are  of  themfelves  a  fufficient  proof  that 
thofe  accounts  are  not  fabulous  which  are  given  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  ancient  Greece.  Yet  no  part  of 
the  publick  conduct  of  Pericles  was  cenfured  by  his  ene- 
mies with  more  vehemence  and  malignity  than  this. 
They  continually  exclaimed  in  the  publick  aflemblies, 
"  That  he  had  brought  a  difgrace  and  reproach  upon 
"  the  people  of  Athens,  by  removing  from  Delos  the  pub- 
"  lick  treafure  of  Greece,  and  taking  it  into  his  own  cuf- 
"  tody ;  that  he  had  cut  off  the  only  plaufible  pretence 
"  for  fuch  an  action,  which  was,  that  the  treafure  being 
"  before  in  danger  from  the  Barbarians,  it  was  neceflary 
*'  to  lodge  it  in  fome  place  of  fafety ;  that  all  the  dates 
"  of  Greece  mud  think  themfelves  fhamefully  wronged 
**  and  infulted,  when  they  law  the  money  which  they  had 
"  contributed  towards  the  neceflary  expences  of  the  war, 
'^employed  by  the  Athenians  only  in  decorating  theircity 
"  like  a  vain  fantaftick  woman,  and  adorning  it  with  fta- 
"  tines,  and  temples  which  coft  a  thoufand  talents."  (i) 
Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  reprefented  to  the  people, 
l<  that  while  they  kept  theBarbarians  at  a  diftance  and  de- 
"  fended  their  allies,  "they  were  not  accountable  to  them 
"  for  the  fums  which  they  had  received,  fince  the  allies 
"  had  not  furnifhed  either  horfes,  (hips,  or  men,  but  only 
u  money,  which  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the  giver, 

"but 

(i)  The  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva  is  faid  to  have  coft  a 
thoufand  talents. 
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"  but  of  the  receiver,  provided  he  performs  the  con^- 
"  ditions  on  which  it  was  paid  ;  that  the  city  being  well 
fi  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceifary  for  fupporting  the 
**  war,  the  fuperfhiity  of  their  treafure  fhould  be  fpent 
Ct  on  fuch  works  as  when  finifhed  would  be  an  eternal 
"  monument  of  their  glory,  and  during  the  execution 
"  of  them  would  diffufe  riches  and  plenty  among  the 
*'  people ;  for  fo  many  kinds  of  labour,  aud  fuch  a 
"  variety  of  iriftruraents  and  materials  being  requifite 
*'  in  thefe  undertakings,  every  art  would  be  exerted^ 
"  and  every  hand  employed,  every  citizen  would  be  in 
u  pay  of  the  ftate,  and  the  city  would  be  not  only 
"  beautified,  but  maintained  by  itlelf."  For  as  thofe  who 
were  of  proper  age  and  ftrength  to  bear  arms,  wefe 
paid  by  the  publick  as  foldiers,  he  was  unwilling  that 
thofe  who  followed  more  fervile  occupations,  and  were 
not  enlifled  in  the  army,  mould  be  excluded  from 
their  mare  of  profit,  or  receive  it  while  they  re- 
mained idle  and  inactive.  He  therefore  employed  the 
common  people  in  great  and  magnificent  works,  to  ac~ 
complilh  which  a  great  variety  of  artificers  and  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  was  necefTary ;  and  thus  all  who 
remained  at  home  had  an  equal  claim  to  be  benefited 
by  the  publick  money,  with  thofe  who  were  in  fervice 
abroad  either  at  fea,  in  garrifon,  or  in  the  army.  For 
the  different  materials,  fuch  as  ftone,  brafs,  ivory,  gold, 
ebony,  and  cyprefs,  furnifhed  employment  to  carpen- 
ters, mafons,  brafiers,  goldfmiths,  turners  and  other  ar- 
tificers, who  manufactured  them  -,  the  conveyance  of* 
them  by  fea  employed  merchants  and  feilors,  and  by 
land  wheelwrights,  ropemakers,  carriers  and  other  la-^ 
bourers  -,  and  every  art  occupied  a  number  of  the 
lower  people  ranged  in  a  due  fubordination,  \vho  like 
foldiers  under  the  command  of  a  General,  executed 
the  fervice  that  was  ailigned  them ;  fo  that  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  thefe  different  arts,  plenty  was  diffufed  among 
perfons  of  every  rank  and  condition.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  aftonifhing  magnitude  of  thefe  ftrudures  and 
the  inimitable  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  workman- 
fliip,  every  artificer  being  ambitious  that  the  elegance 
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of  the  execution  might  furpaf*  even  the  magnificence 
of  the  defign  •  yet  the  fpeed  with  which  they  were 
accomplifhed  was  flill  more  wonderful.  For  all  thofe 
works,  each  of  which  feemed  to  require  the  labour 
of  fucceflive  generations,  were  finifhed  not  in  one  age 
only,  but  during  the  prime  of  one  adminiftration.  It 
is  faid  that  Zeuxis  when  he  heard  Agatharchus  boaft 
that  he  finifhed  his  pictures  in  a  fhort  time>  replied, 
"  Mine  coft  me  a  great  deal  of  time."  For  fuch  works 
as  are  haflily  performed  have  rarely  a  permanent 
ftrength  or  confummate  beauty.  But  labour  is  a  kind 
of  loan  to  time,  which  is  repaid  by  the  durablenefs  of 
that  which  it  produces.  For  this  reafon  the  ftructures 
which  Pericles  raifed  are  the  more  admirable,  that  be- 
ing compleated  in  fo  fhort  a  time,,  they  yet  had  fuch  a 
lafting  beauty  ,  for  as  they  had  when  they  were  new  the 
venerable  afpect  of  antiquity,  fb  now  they  are  old,  they 
have  the  frefhnefs  of  a  modern  work.  They  feem  to 
be  preferved  from  the  injuries  of  time  by  a  kind  of  vi- 
tal principle,  which  produces  a  vigour  that  cannot  be 
impaired,  and  a  bloom  that  will  never  fade. 

Pericles  committed  the  direction  and  fuperintendance 
of  thefe  publick  edifices  to  Phidias :  though  many  o- 
ther  confiderable  architects  were  likewife  employed  in 
erecting  them.  The  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva 
(2)  was  built  by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  Coroebus  be- 
gan the  temple  of  initiation  at  Eleufis,  but  died  as  foon 
as  he  had  finifhed  die  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their 
architraves.  Metagenes  of  Xypete  added  the  reft  of 
the  entablature  and  the  upper  row  of  columns,  and 
Xenocles  of  Cholargus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The 
long  wall,  the  building  of  which  Socrates  fays  he  heard 
Pericles  recommend  to  the  people,  was  undertaken  by 
Callicrates.  Cratinus  ridicules  this  work  as  proceeding 
very  flowly,  in  thefe  lines> 

To 

(2)  This  temple  was  alfo  cal-     ftroyed  by  the  Perfians,  Pericles 
led  Hecatompedon,    becaufe  ori-     rebuilt    it  in   a  different    form, 
ginally    it   was  an  hundred   feet     and  greatly  enlarged   it. 
fquare.     But  it  having  been  de-        (3)  This  ftattte  was  of  gold 

and 
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To  build  the  wall  with  words  he  often  tries  $ 
If  hands  mujl  raife ;/,  //  will  never  rife. 

The  Odeum  or  mufick-theatre,  which  was  likewife 
built  by  the  direction  of  Pericles,  had  within  it  a  great 
number  of  feats  and  rows  of  pillars ;  the  roof  was  of  a 
conical  figure,  in  imitation,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  King  of 
Perfia's  pavillion.  Cratinus  takes  occafion  from  this  like- 
wife to  lidicule  him  in  his  play  called  Thrattae. 

Here  comes  our  Jove,  efcaped  an  exile's  doom ; 
And  on  his  head  behold  the  mufick-room ! 

Pericles  at  this  time  was  very  eager  to  pafs  a  decree 
for  appointing  a  prize-contention  in  mufick  during  the 
feftival  of  the  Panathenaea ;  and  .as  he  was  nominated 
for  judge  and  diftributer  of  the  prizes,  he  gave  direc- 
tion in  what  manner  the  contending  artifts   mould  ex- 
hibit their  performances,  whether  they  fung  or  played 
on  the  flute  or  on  the  lyre.     From  that  time  the  prizes 
in  mufick  were  always  contended  for  in  the  Odeum.  The 
porch  of  the  citadel  was  built  in  five  years  by  Mneficles 
the   architect.     An  extraordinary  accident   which  hap- 
pened during  the  progrefe  of  this   building,  rnanifeflly 
(hewed   that  the    Goddefs  did    not  di (approve  of  the 
work,  but  aflifted    to  advance  and  compleat  it.     For 
the  mofladlive  and  dextrous  of  the  workmen,  by. falling 
from  a  great  height,  was  bruifed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
his  life  was    defpaired   of  by  the  phyficians.     Pericles 
being  extremely  concerned  at  this  misfortune,  the  God- 
defs appeared  to  him  in    a  dream,    and    prefcribed  a 
remedy,  by  the  application  of  which  the  man  foon  re- 
covered.    In   memory  of  this  event   he  placed  in  the 
citadel  near  the  altar  (which  is  faid  to  have  been  built 
before)    a  brazen   ftatue    of  Minerva   the  Goddefs  of 
health.      The   golden  flatue  of  Minerva   (3)   was  the 
work  of  Phidias,  whofe  name  is  infcribed  on  the  pe- 

deftal. 

and  ivory  ;  and  we  find  a  -de-  readied  down  to  her  feet  On 
fcription  of  it  in  Paufanias.  The  her  bread-plate  was  engraved 
Goddefs  was  reprefented  ftand-  Medufa's  head  in  ivory,  and  Vic- 
ing, cloathed  -in  a  tunick,  that  tory.  She  held  a  pike  in  her 
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deftal.  He,  as  we  have  faid  before,  had,  through  the 
friendfhip  of  Pericles,  the  care  of  almoft  all  thefe  pub- 
lick  works,  and  iuperintended  the  workmen.  This  not 
only  expofed  him  to  envy,  but  occafioned  fcandalous 
reports  concerning  Pericles  •,  who  was  accufed  of  vi- 
fiting  at  the  houfe  of  Phidias  many  women  of  reputable 
families,  who  came  thither  under  pretence  of  feeing  the 
flatues.  The  comick  poets  did  not  fail  to  improve 
this  flander,  and  to  reprefent  him  as  a  man  infamous 
for  his  debaucheries.  They  accufed  him  of  a  criminal 
familiarity  with  the  wife  of  Menippus,  who  was  his 
friend  and  lieutenant  in  the  army.  And  becaufe  Py~ 
rilampes,  who  was  likewife  his  intimate  friend,  kept  a 
great  number  of  peacocks  and  other  curious  birds,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  lie  did  this  only  for  the  fake  of  ma- 
king prefents  of  them  to  thofe  women  who  had  granted 
favours  to  Pericles.  But  can  we  wonder  that  men  whofe 
profefiion  is  that  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery,  mould  fa- 
orifice  the  characters  of  the  great  and  good  to  the  envy 
of  the  multitude,  as  if  they  were  making  an  oblation  to 
fome  malevolent  Daemon  ^  when  even  Stefimbrotus  the 
Thafian  has  dared  to  charge  Pericles  with  fo  ftrange 
and  incredible  a  wickednefs  as  an  incefluous  commerce 
with  the  wile  of  his  own  fon  ?  Thus  difficult  is  it  to 
difcover  truth  by  hiftory  ;  fince  thofe  writers  who  live 
after  the  events  which  they  relate,  muft  on  account  of 
the  diftance  of  time  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  thofe  who  are  witniTes  of  them,  are  flrong- 
ly  tempted  by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  intereft  and 
friendfhip,  to  vitiate  and  pervert  the  truth. 

As  the  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  continually  ex- 
claimed'againft  Pericles,  for  having  fquanderedthepublick 
revenues,  he  one  day  afked  the  people  in  full  aflembly, 
"  whether  they  thought  his  expences  had  been  too  great?" 

They 

hand,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buck-  nine  feet  high  -,   the  vidory  on  the 

ler,  and  a  dragon,  fuppofed  to  be  breaft-plate  was   about  four    cu- 

Eiithtlicnius.     The  Sphinx    was  bits ;  and  forty  talents  of  goid  were 

'•.efentcd  on  the  middle  of  her  employed  upon  it. 

-oiece,  with   two   griffins  on         (4)  It  appears  from  a  paflage  in 

The  ftatue  was  thirty  Thucydides  that  thepubiick  ftock 
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They  replied,  "  Much  too  great.  Then,  (faid  he)  the  ex- 
"  pence  (hall  not  be  yours,  but  mine  ;  and  I  will  have  my 
"  name  infcribed  on  all  thefe  buildings  (4)."  The  people, 
upon  this,  either  admiring  the  greatnefs  of  his  fpirit, 
or  envying  him  the  glory  of  fuch  magnificent  works, 
cried  out,  "  that  he  might  fpend  as  much  as  he  pleafed 
*'  without  fparing  the  publick  treafure." 

Thucydides  and  Pericles  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an  open 
rupture,  that  it  became  neceflary  for  the  one  or  the 
other  to  be  banifhed  by  the  Oftracifm.  Pericles  gained 
the  vi dory,  banimed  Thucydides,  and  entirely  defeated 
his  party.  This  contefl  being  at  an  end,  and  the  peo- 
ple no  longer  divided  into  two  fadions,  Pericles  became 
ible  matter  of  Athens ;  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians 
were  at  his  difpofal ;  their  revenues,  their  armies,  their 
fleets,  the  iflands,  the  fea,  and  the  power  which  ac- 
crued to  them  from  other  dates  whether  Greek  or  Bar- 
barian, from  thofe  nations  which  were  in  fubjedion  to 
them,  or  from  thofe  which  were  in  friendlhip  and  al- 
liance with  them. 

F-om  this  time  he  became  a  different  perfbn.  He 
was  no  longer  fo  obfequious  to  the  people,  nor  fo  ready 
to  comply  with  all  their  wild  and  capricious  defires. 
The  government  was  no  longer  adminiftered  by  court- 
ing popular  favour  and  indulging  the  paffions  of  the 
multitude,  but  was  changed  into  an  ariftocratical,  or 
rather  a  monarchical  form  ;  thus  he  confined  by  finder 
mea"fures  the  former  loofe  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  the 
flate ;  and  by  an  unblameable  condud  and  a  Heady 
purfuit  of  the  publick  good,  he  obtained  an  abfolute 
authority  over  the  people,  whom  for  the  mofl  part  he 
influenced  by  argument  and  perfuafion,  though  fbme- 
times  he  diredly  thwarted  their  inclinations,  and  obliged 
them  by  force  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  were  mofl 

conducive 

of  the  Athenians  amounted  to  nine  fhouid  be  at  his  own  expence ;  ef- 

thoufand    feven  hundred  talents,  pecially  fince  Plutarch  tells  us  in 

of  which  Pericles  had  laid  out  in  the  fequel  that  he  had  not  in  the 

thofe  publick  buildings  three  thou-  leaft  improved  the  eftate  left  him 

fand  feven  hundred.     How  then  by  his  father  ? 
could  he  tell   the  people  that  it 
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conducive  to  their  welfare.  His  conduct  towards  the 
people  was  like  that  of  a  phyfician  in  the  cure  of  a 
long  and  irregular 'diftemper,  who  fometimes  indulges 
his  patient  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  fuch  things  as  are 
pleafant,  and  at  other  times  prefcribes  fuch  fharp  and 
violent  medicines  as  are  moft  efficacious  and  falutary. 
He  alone  had  the  art  of  controuling  thofe  various  paf- 
lions  and  diforders  which  muft  neceilarily  fpring  up  in 
a  people  whofe  dominion  was  fo  extefmve.  Hope  and 
fear  were  the  two  engines  by  which  he  governed  and 
directed  the  multitude  ^  by  thefe  he  checked  them  when 
they  were  too  eager  and  impetuous,  and  animated  them 
when  timorous  and  defponding.  From  this  example 
it  appears  that  Rhetor  ick  is  in  reality  what  Plato  calls 
it,  "  The  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that  the 
principal  object  of  it  is  to  manage  the  affedtions  and 
paiTions,  which  are  to  the  foul  what  the  ftrings  are  to 
a  mufical  inftrument,  and  which  will  always  obey  the 
will  of  the  artift,  when  touched  with  delicacy  and  {kill. 
The  influence  which  Pericles  acquired,  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  afcribed  merely  to  his  eloquence,  but  like- 
wife,  as  Thucydides  fays,  to  his  unblemifhed  integrity 
and  his  contempt  of  riches,  which  procured  him  uni- 
verfal  efteem  and  veneration.  For  though  he  had 
rendered  that  great  city,  ftill  more  great  and  opulent, 
though  his  power  exceeded  that  of  many  Kings  and 
tyrants,  fome  of  whom  hath  bequeathed  to  their  chil- 
dren the  fovoreignty  which  they  had  obtained  ;  yet  he 
never  made  the  leaft  addition  to  his  paternal  eflate. 

Thucydides  gives  a  full  and  juft  account  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  Pericles  ;  but  the  comick  poets  fpeak 
on  this  fubje6t  with  their  ufual  malignity,  calling  his 
friends  and  adherents  "  the  new  Pififlratidae,"  reprefenting 
his  authority  as  exceflive  and  in fuppor table,  and  difpro- 
portioned  to  a  popular  flate,  and  requiring  of  him  to 
difclaim  by  oath  all  intentions  of  avfuming  a  tyranninal 
power.  Teleclides  fays  that  the  Athenians  gave  into  his 
hands 

Each  town's  •whole  tribute,  and  each  town  befides, 
Which  bound  or  free ',  as  he  ordains,  abides-, 
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The  bulwark,  'which  he  bids  to  rife  or  fall ; 
The  Jirengtb,  the  treafure,  happinefs  and  all. 

Nor  was  this  power  of  his  a  mere  tranfitory  thing, 
which  like  a  bloflbm  flourifhed  only  during  the  fpring 
of  his  admmiilration  -,  he  for  for  forty  years  together  held 
the  pre-eminence,  and  that  among  fuch  men  as  Ephi- 
altes,  Leocrates,  Myronides,  Cimon,  Tolmidas,  Thucydi- 
des  ;  and  after  the  ruin  and  banifhment  of  Thucidides, 
continued  it  ftill  for  no  lefs  than  fifteen  years.  And  tho* 
his  authority  was  unlimited,  and  the  power  of  the  fe- 
veral  annual  magiflrates  united  in  him,  yet  he  kept 
himfelf  always  untainted  by  avarice.  Not  that  he  was 
carelefs  of  his  fortune ;  for  he  was  equally  felicitous 
that  his  paternal  eftate  mould  not  be  diminimed  by  neg- 
ligence, and  that  the  care  of  it  fliould  not  engrofs  too 
much  of  his  time  and  attention.  His  method  of  ma- 
naging it  was  therefore  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  molt 
eafy  and  moil  exact.  The  yearly  produce  of  his  lands 
he  fold  all  at  once,  and  from  day  to  day  bought  in 
the  market  the  neceiTaries  for  his  family.  But  his  fons 
when  they  grew  up,  and  the  women  who  lived  with 
him,  were  not  at  all  pleafed  with  this  parfimonious 
ceconomy  :  they  complained  of  their  fcanty  allowance, 
and  this  minute  calculation  of  the  daily  expences.  For 
there  was  none  of  that  wafte  and  fuperfluity  which  is 
common  in  great  houfes  and  wealthy  families  ;  the  in- 
come and  the  expence  being  accurately  adjufled  to 
each  other.  The  pedbn  who  aflifted  him  to  manage 
his  affairs  with  this  exadnefs  and  regularity  was  Evan- 
gelus  one  of  his  fervants,  a  man  who  either  by  his  na- 
tural qualifications  or  by  the  inftructions  of  Pericles  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  fuch  an  employment.  This  con- 
duct indeed  was  very  unlike  that  of  Anaxagoras,  who 
through  a  philofophical  enthufiafm  and  contempt  of 
wealth,  quitted  his  houfe  and  left  his  lands  uncultivated. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  life 
of  a  fpeculative  and  of  an  active  philofopher.  The 
former  is  employed  in  contemplations  purely  intellec- 
tual and  independent  on  every  •  thing  material  and  ex- 
ternaj  ;  the  latter  applies  his  virtue  to  the  fervice  of  fo- 

ciety, 
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ciety,  and  the  bufmefs  of  human  life;  to  him,  therefore, 
riches  may  not  only  be  neceflary,  but  they  may  be 
ranked  even  among  thofe  things  which  we  call  honour- 
able and  good.  Thus  it  was  with  Pericles,  who  was 
enabled  by  his  riches  to  relieve  many  of  the  poor  ci- 
tizens. And  yet  it  is  faid  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  pub- 
lick  bufmefs  he  had  forgotten  and  neglected  even  Anaxa- 
goras  himfelf,  who  finding  that  he  was  thus  deferted  in 
his  old  age  covered  up  his  head  (5),  and  lay  down  with 
an  intention  to  ftarve  himfelf  to  death.  Pciicles  hear- 
ing this,  ran  immediately  to  him,  with  great  emotion, 
and  earneflly  entreated  him  to  change  his  refolution, 
not  fo  much  for  his  own  lake,  as  that  he  himfelf  might 
not  be  deprived  of  fo  faithful  and  able  a  counfelior. 
Anaxagoras  uncovering  his  face,  replied  ;  "  Ah  Pericles! 
"  thofe  who  have  need  of  a  lamp  take  care  to  fupply  it 
"  with  oil." 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  began  todifcoverajealoufy 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Athenians,  Pericles,  that  he 
might  yet  more  elevate  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and 
give  them  a  (till  higher  opinion  of  their  own  power  and 
dignity,  propofed  a  decree,  that  a  council  mould  be 
held  at  Athens,  confiding  of  deputies  from  every  Grecian 
city,  great  and  fmall,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Afia,  to 
debate  concerning  the  temples  which  had  been  burnt  by 
the  Barbarians,  concerning  the  facrifices  which  they 
had  vowed  to  the  Gods  when  they  fought  for  the  fafety 
of  Greece,,  and  likewife  concerning  the  meafures  that 
were  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  their  naval  affairs,  that 
navigation  might  be  every  where  fecure,  and  peace 
maintained  amongft  them  all.  Twenty  men  of  above 
fifty  years  of  age  were  fent  with  this  propofal  to  the 
different  ftates  of  Greece.  Five  of  them  went  to  the 
lonians  and  Dorians  who  lived  in  Afia,  and  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  iflands  as  far  as  Lefbos  and  Rhodes  •  five 

to 

(5)    It  was    cuftomary  for  a  ed  by  the  Decii,    when  they  fo- 

perfon  who   was  determined   to  lemnJy    devoted    themfelves    to 

put  an  end  to  his  life,  to   cover  death.     Thus  Horace  fays, 
up  his  head.     Livy  mentions  this         Nam  male  re  gejla,  cum  velletn 
as  part  of  the  ceremony  perform-  mittere  tyerto. 
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to  thofe  who  lived  about  the  Hellefpont  and  in  Thrace  as 
far  as  Byzantium ;  five  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baeotia, 
Phocis  and  Peloponnefus,  and  thence  through  Locris  to 
the  adjoining  continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Ambra- 
cia.  The  reft  went  to  the  Euboeans,  Oetaeans,  Malienfes, 
Phthiotae,  Achaeans  (6)  and  ThefTalians,  inviting  them 
to  join  in  the  confutation,  and  to  unite  their  endeavours 
to  promote  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of  Greece 
Their  folicitations  were,  however,  ineffectual,  and  there 
was  no  council  held  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  (aid  to  be 
the  oppofition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  it  was  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus that  the  propofal  was  firft  rejected.  I  have 
juft  mentioned  this  fad  as  a  proof  of  his  high  fpirit, 
and  his  difpofition  to  form  great  and  magnificerA  pro- 
jects. 

As  a  military  commander  his  chief  excellence  was 
prudence  and  caution,  he  never  willingly  came  to  an 
engagement,  when  the  danger  was  confiderable  and 
the  fuccefs  very  uncertain  ;  nor  did  he  envy  the  glory 
or  imitate  the  conduct  of  thofe  Generals,  who  are  ad- 
mired and  applauded  becaufe  their  rafti  enterprizes  have 
been  attended  with  fuccefs.  He  often  faid  to  the  citi- 
zens, "  that  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him  they  fhould 
"  be  all  immortal."  When  Tolmidas  the  fon  of  Toi- 
mseus  elated  with  his  former  fucceffes,  and  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  in  war,  was  preparing  very  unfea- 
fonably  to  make  an  incurlion  into  Baeotia,  and  befides 
his  other  forces  had  collected  a  thoufand  of  the  beft 
and  braved  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  perfuaded'  to 
enlift  as  volunteers,  Pericles  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  divert  him  from  the  attempt,  and  faid  to  him  in 
the  publick  aflembly  thofe  well-known  words,  "  If  you 
"  do  not  regard  the  advice  of  Pericles,  at  leaf!  wait  till 
"  time  fhall  advife  you,  who  is  the  beft  of  all  counfellors." 
This  faying  was  not  highly  applauded  then ;  but  a  few  days 

after 

Me     capita   in  flumen-  Peloponnefus;  but  neither  of thefe 

•     -  •• — i Lib.  ii.  Sat.  8.     can  be  the  meaning  in  this  place. 

(6)  Achaea  is  fometimes  ufed  We  muft  here  underftand  a  peo- 
for  Greece  in  general  j  fcmetimes  pie  of  Thefialy  called  Achaeans. 
it  fignifies  a  particular  diftricl  in  Vid,  Steph.  Byz.  in  voce  <fro^£a». 

(7)  For 
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after,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  at  Coronea,  and  that  Tolmidas  was  kil- 
led together  with  many  of  the  braveft  citizens,  it  pro- 
cured Pericles  great  refpect  and  love  from  the  people, 
who  confidered  it  as  a  proof  not  only  of  his  fagacity  but 
alfb  of  his  affection  to  his  countrymen. 

Of  his  military  expeditions,  that  to  the  Cherfonefus 
was  rnoft  applauded,  becaufe  it  contributed    fo   much 
to  the   fafety    of  the    Greeks    who  lived   there.     For 
he   not  only  ftrengthened  their  cities  by  a  colony  of  a 
thoufand  Athenians  ;  but   by  raifmg  fortifications  acrofs 
the  Ifthmus  from  fea  to  fea,  he  fecured  them  from   the 
incurfions  of  theThracians  who  furrounded  them,  and 
delivered  them   from  a  grievous  and  oppreflive  war  in 
which  they  had  been  continually  engaged  before,  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  the   Barbarians,  and  nu- 
merous bands  of  robbers  who  lived  on  the  borders,  or 
were  inhabitants  of  the  country.     He  like  wife  acquired 
great  reputation  among  ftrangers  by  the  voyage  which 
he  made  round  Peloponnefus  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
mips  with  which  he  fet  fail  from  Pegae  a  port  of  Mega- 
ns.     For  he  not  only  ravaged  the   towns  upon  the  fea- 
coaft,  but  landing  with   the  foldiers  whom   he  had  on 
board,  he  advanced  far  into  the  country,  and  obliged 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  through  fear  to  fhelter  them- 
felves  within  their  walls  ;  and  at  Nemea  entirely  routed 
the  Sicyonians  who  flood  their  ground  and  came  to   an 
engagement  with  him.      Having   erected  a  trophy  of 
this  victory,  and  put  on  board  his   fleet  fome  foldiers 
that  were   furnifhed  him  by  the  Achaeans  who  v/ere  al- 
lies of  the  Athenians,  he  failed  to  the  oppofite  continent, 
and  palling  by  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  he  made  a 
defcent  in  Acarnania,  (hut  up  the  Oeneadae  within  their 
walls,   and   having    laid  wade    the   country   returned 
home.     By  this   expedition  he  rendered  himfelf  formi- 
dable to    the  enemy,   and   gave  his  fellow-citizens  a 
proof  both    of  his  refolution    and  prudence ;    for  no 

mi  fear  ri  age 

(7)  For  the  Athenians  had  been     were  driven  out  of  it  by  Megaby- 
-  mailers  of  Egypt  as  we  read   in     fus,  Artaxerxes'slieutenant,  in  the 
the  zd  book  of  fhucyd  ides.  They    fiift  year  of  the  Both  Olympiad. 

(8)  It 
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mifcarriage  was  committed,  nor  did  even  any  unfortu- 
nate accident  happen  during  the  whole  time. 

He  failed  to  Pontus  with  a  fleet  that  was  very  nume- 
rous and  well  equipped  ;  he  treated  the  Grecian  cities 
there  with  great  kindnefs,  and  granted  them  every 
thing  that  they  demanded.  Befide  this,  by  failing 
wherever  he  pleafed  and  maintaining  the  dominion  of 
the  fea,  he  taught  the  Barbarians  of  thofe  countries,  to- 
gether with  their  Kings  and  Governors,  to  refped  both 
the  power  and  the  courage  of  the  Athenians.  He  left 
thirteen  mips  under  the  command  of  Lamachus  and  a 
number  of  foldiers  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope,  to 
enable  them  to  oppofe  the  tyrant  Timefilaus  ;  and  after 
the  tyrant  and  his  party  were  expelled,  he  caufed  a 
decree  to  pafs  that  fix  hundred  volunteers  mould  be 
fent  from  Athens  to  Sinope,  and  that  the  houfes  and  lands 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tyrants  fhould  be 
diftributed  among  them.  He  was,  however,  far  from 
countenancing  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  projects  of 
the  people,  nor  would  he  indulge  them,  when  elated  with 
their  power  and  fucceffes,  they  were  defirous  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Egypt  (7),  and  to  invade  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  King  of  Perfia.  Many  of  them  were  at 
this  time  pofleiled  with  that  unfortunate  and  fatal  paflion 
for  Sicily,  which  was  afterwards  more  inflamed  by  the 
orators  of  Alcibiades's  party.  Some  of  them  dreamed 
of  the  conquefl  of  Hetruria  (8)  and  Carthage,  which 
they  thought  was  no  vain  and  impracticable  enterprize, 
confidering  the  great  extent  of  their  dominions  and  the 
profperous  courfe  of  their  affairs. 

But  Pericles  checked  this  eager,  refdefs  and  ambiti- 
ous fpirit ;  and  employed  the  greateft  part  of  their 
ftrength  in  fecuring  what  they  had  already  acquired -t 
for  he  thought  it  no  inconsiderable  thing  to  reftrain 
the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  againfl  whom  he  had 
a  particular  enmity,  which  appeared  on  many  occa- 

fions 

(8)  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  cibiades  it  is  faid  that  "  he  dream- 
why  Hetruria  fhouid  be  joined  "  ed  of  the  conqueft  of"  Carthage 
with  Carthage.  In  the  life  of  Al-  and  Libya.' 

(?)  This 
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lions,  and  efpecially  in  the  facred  war.  For  the  Pho- 
cians  having  taken  pofleflion  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
the  Lacedaemonians  fending  an  army  thither  reftored  it 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  but  Pericles  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched  thither  with 
another  army,  and  again  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Phocians.  And  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  engraved 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf,  (9)  the  privilege 
which  the  people  of  Delphi  had  granted  them  of  firil 
confulting  the  Oracle  ;  Pericles  obtained  the  fame  privi- 
lege for  the  Athenians,  and  engraved  it  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  fame  image. 

The  event  foon  proved,  with  how  much  prudence 
he  had  confined  the  force  of  the  Athenians  within  the 
limits  of  Greece.  For  firft  of  all,  the  Euboeans  revolted, 
and  he  tranfported  an  army  into  their  iiland  in  order 
to  reduce  them.  Immediately  after  this,  news  was 
brought  that  the  Megarenfians  were  in  arms,  and  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  advanced  to  the  borders  of 
Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Pliftonax  their  King  (i).  He 
therefore  inftantly  returned  from  Euboea,  to  manage 
the  war  at  home.  The  enemy  offered  him  battle  ;  he 
would  not,  however,  venture  to  engage  an  army  Ib 
numerous  and  refolute.  But  finding  that  Pliftonax  was 
very  young,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Cleandrides,  whom  the  Ephori  had  appointed  as 
a  director  and  ailiftant  to  the  King  on  account  of  his 
youth,  he  made  application  privately  to  this  man,  and 
loon  prevailed  on  him  by  money  to  withdraw  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  from  Attica.  The  army  having  retired,  and 
being  difperfed  through  the  feveral  cities,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  highly  incenfed,  and  impofed  fuch  a  fine 
upon  the  King,  that  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  Cleandrides  fled,  but  fen- 

tence 

(9)  This  wolf  is  faid  to  have  part  of  the  foreft  of  mount  Par- 
been  confecrated  by  theDelphians  naflus,  where  a  wolf  fell  upon  him 
and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  great  and  killed  him  ;  after  which  he 
aJtar,  upon  the  following  occafion.  went  every  day  into  the  city ,where 
A  thief  having  one  day  robbed  he  terrified  the  inhabitants  with  his 
the  temple,  went  and  hid  hinifelf  frightful  howlings.  The  Delphi- 
with  his  booty  in  the  thickeft  ans  imagining  that  thefe  regular 

returns 
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tence  of  death  was  pafled  upon  him.  Gylippus  who  defeat- 
ed the  Athenians  in  Sicily  washisfon  ^  he  was  likewifein- 
fedted  with  the  fame  vice  of  avarice,  which  he  feemed 
to  have  derived  like  a  natural  and  hereditary  diftemper 
from  his  father  ;  and  on  account  of  thofe  criminal  prac- 
tices to  which  this  difpofition  prompted  him,  he  was  ba- 
nifhed  with  ignominy  from  Sparta,  as  we  have  already 
related  in  the  life  of  Lyfander. 

Percles  in  his  account  of  theexpences  of  this  expedition 
had  fet  down  one  article  of  ten  talents  "  for  a  neceflary  pur- 
"  pofe ;"  this  the  people  allowed  to  pafs  without  examina- 
tion and  without  enquiring  into  the  myftery.  But  fome 
writers,  among  whom  is  Theophraftus  the  philosopher, 
fay  thatPericles  ufed  to  fend  annually  ten  talents  to  Sparta, 
by  which  he  gained  the  men  in  power,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  defer  all  ads  of  hoftility  •  not  that  he  intended 
hereby  to  purchafe  peace,  but  only  to  gain  time,  that 
he  might  have  leifure  to  make  preparations  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  afterwards  with  greater  advantage. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Pericles  turned  his  arms  againft  the  revolters ;  and 
patting  over  into  Eubcea  with  fifty  mips,  and  five  thou- 
fand  foldiers  he  reduced  all  the  cities  there.  He  ex- 
pelled the  Hippobotae  who  were  the  principal  men  for 
.wealth  and  authority  among  the  Chalcidenfes,  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  of  Heftiaea  out  of  the  country,  fupplying 
their  place  with  Athenians.  The  caufe  of  this  feverity 
was,  that  they  having  taken  an  Athenian  fhip,  had  mur- 
dered the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  a  truce  being  made  for  thirty  years 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  procured 
a  decree  to  be  pafled  for  an  expedition  againft  Samos  ; 
the  ground  of  which  was,  that  the  Samians  had  refufed 
to  obey  the  orders  which  they  had  received  from  the 

Athenians, 

returns  muft  be  owing  to    fbrne  brafs  mentioned  here  by  Plutarch, 

fupernatural  caufe,  followed  the  (i)  Thucydides  places  this  expe- 

wolf,  who  conduced  them  to  the  dition  four  teen  years   before   the 

place  where  the  carcafe  lay,  near  full  Peloponr.efian  war,  of  which 

which   they   likewife  found    the  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.- 

treafure  belonging   to  the    tern-  Jt  happened  therefore  in   the   zJ 

pie  ;  and  in  .memory  of  the  mi-  year  of  the  8jd  Oiy.-r.picd.' 

racle  they  eonfecrated  the  wolf  of  (2)  Th-cr 
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Athenians,  to  make  peace  with  the  Mlefians.     It  having 
been  thought  that  Pericles  engaged  in  this  war  merely 
to  gratify  Afpafia,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place 
to  give  tome  account  (of  this  woman,  and   to  confider 
what  were  thofe  arts,  arid  thofe  powers  of  allurement, 
.by  which  me  captivated  the  greateft  men  of  the  ftate, 
and  procured  fuch  frequent  yet  not  difhonourable  men- 
tion  to   be   made  of  her  even  by  philofophers.     It  is 
agreed  by  all  that  (he  was  by  birth  a  Milefian,  and  the 
daughter  of  Axiochus.     It  is  (aid  that  me  imitated  the 
.conduct  of  Thargelia  a  courtezan  who  was   defcended 
from  the  ancient  lonians  (2),  and  that   from    her  ex- 
ample me  learned  to  court  the  friendfhip  only   of  the 
moil   powerful  men  in  the  republick.     This  Thargelia 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  un- 
derflanding  and  wit  ;  me  had  many  lovers  among  the 
Greeks,  all  of  whom  (he  brought  over  to  the  King  of 
Perfia's  interefl ;   and  as  they  were  men  of  the  greateil 
eminence  and  authority,  the  feeds  of  the  Median  fadion 
were  by  their  means  ibwn  in  many  cities  of  Greece. 
Some  fay  that  Pericles  vifited  Afpafia  only  on  account  of 
her   extraordinary  wifdom,    and   her   (kill   in  political 
affairs.     For  even  Socrates  frequently  went  with  (bme 
of  his  friends  to  fee  her  ;  and  thofe  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  ufed  to  carry  their   wives  to  hear 
her  converfation,  though  her  occupation  was  not  a  de- 
cent and  reputable  one  ;  for  (he  kept  a  number  of  loofe 
women  in  her  houfe.     /Efchines  fays  that  Lyficles  (3), 
who  was  a  grazier,  and  naturally  of  a  low  grovelling 
difpofition,  by  converting  with   Afpafia  after  the"  death 
of  Pericles,  became  the  mod  confiderable  man  in  Athens. 
And  it  appears  from  the  Menexenus  of  Plato,  that  many 

of 

(/)  That  is   from   the   colony  murdered  by  one  of  her  lovers, 

fent   to  inhabit  that  part  of  Afia  (3)  I  know  of  but  two  of  that 

Minor,  which  wasafterwards  cal-  name,  who  made  any   confidera- 

led  Ionia,  from  that  Ionic  migra-  ble  figure  among  the  Athenians. 

tion.    This  Thargelia  was  fo  fine  The  firft  was    fent   with  twelve 

a  woman   that  by  means  of  her  veflels  under  his  command  to  levy 

beauty  (he  obtained  the  fovereign-  the  money  that  was  neceffary  to? 

ty  in  Theflaly.  However  (he  came  carryon  thefiege  of  Mitylene,and 

to  an  untimely  end,  for  Ihe  was  was  flain  by  the  Carians  in  that 

expedition^ 
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of  the  Athenians  reforted  to  her  for  the  fake  of  improv- 
ing themfelves  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  in  which  (he  was 
confummately  fkilled  ;  for  though  the  beginning  of  that 
dialogue  is  written  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  yet  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  hiftorically  true.  But  the  attachment,  of 
Pericles  to  her,  is  moft  probably  to  be  afcribed  to  an 
amorous  motive.  His  firft  wife  was  his  relaton :  the 
rich  Call  i as  was  her  fon  by  Hipponicus  a  former  hufband ; 
me  like  wife  had  two  fons  by  Pericles,  Xantippus  and 
Paralus ;  but  growing  difagreeable  to  each  other,  they 
parted  by  conlent ;  he  difpofed  of  her  to  another  huf- 
band, and  himfelf  married  Afpafia,  'whom  he  loved  fb 
affectionately  that  when  he  went  from  his  houfe  to  the 
Forum,  and  when  he  returned  home,  he  conftantly  fa- 
luted  her  with  great  tendernefs.  In  the  comedies  me 
is  called  a  fecond  Omphale,  fometimes  Deianira  and 
fometimes  Juno.  Cratinus  plainly  calls  her  a  whore  in 
thefe  verfes ; 

She,  this  Afpafia,  this  our  Juno,  bore, 
AJhamelefs,   lovelefs,  odious,  filthy  whore. 

It  is  probable  that  he  had  a  natural  fon  hy  her ;  for 
Eupolis  in  his  play  called  Demi,  introduces  Pericles  afk- 
ing  this  queftion, 

'Tell  me ;  Jlill  lives  my  bajlard  ? 
To  which  Pironides  replies  : 

Still  he  lives ; 

And  longs  to  prove  f  be  joys  •which  •wedlock  gives ; 
But  in  a  wife,  alas  !  he  fears  to  find 
As  rank  a  whore  as  fate  to  thee  has  joirfd. 

Such 

expedition.     But  that  could  not  du£l  in  the  battle  of  Chzronea, 

be  theLyficles  meant  here  by  Plu-  which  happened  in  the  third  year 

tarch,  for  he  was  flain  the  year  'of  the  i  lothOlympiad,  more  than 

after  Pericles's  death,  too  fhort  a  ninety  years  after  the  death  of 

time  for   him  to  frame  a  corre-  Pericles.   And  if  this  was  the  Ly- 

fpondence  with  Afpafia  fo  as  to  ficles     here    mentioned,    Afpafia 

make  himfelf  confiderable  there-  mud  have  furvived. Pericles  a  long 

by.   The  fecond  was  put  to  death  time  indeed.     I  do  not  remember 

by  the  Athenians  for  hi?  mifcqn-  that  he  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the 

VOL.  II,  C 
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Such  was  the  fame  of  Afpafia,  that  Cyrus  who  ccn 
tended  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  i& 
laid  to  have  given  the  name  of  Afpafia  to  his  favourite 
concubine,  who  was  before  called  Mil  to.  This  woman 
was  born  in  Phocis,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus ; 
when  Cyrus  was  killed  in  battle,  (he  was  carried  to  the 
King,  and  had  afterwards  great  influence  with  him. 
As  thefe  particulars  occurred  to  my  memory  while  I  was 
writing  this  hiftory,  I  thought  I  fhould  be  too  morofc 
if -I  omitted  to  mention  them. 

Pericles.>  as  we  have  faid,  was  accufed  of  having'at 
Afpafia's  requeft  prevailed  on  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  againil  the  Samians,  and  in  defence  of  the  Milefi- 

.  ans.  Thefe  two  ftates  had  been  at  war  for  the  city  of 
Priene  ^  and  the  advantage  being  on  the  fide  of  the 
Samians,  they  v/ere  ordered  by  the  Athenians  to  lay 

.  down  their  arms  and  to  come  and  plead  their  caufe  be- 
fore them.  Upon  their  refufal  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand, Pericles  failed  with  a  fleet  to  Samos,.  and  aboiifhed 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government.  He  then  took 
fifty  of  the  principal  men,  and  the  fame  number  of 
children  as  hoflages,  whom  he  fent  to  Lemnos.  It  is 

.  faid  that  each  of  the  hoftages  offered  him  a  talent 
for  his  ranfom,  and  that  many  other  prefents  were 
likewife  offered  him  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
enemies  to  a  popular  government.  Pifluthnes  the  Per- 
fian,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Samians  (4),  alfo  fent  him 
ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  in  order  to  mitigate  his 
feverity  towards  them.  But  Pericles  would  not  receive 
any  of  thefe  prefents,  nor  treat  the  Samians  otherwife 
than  he  at  firft  determined  ;  and  when  he  had  eftablifh- 
ed  a  democracy  among  them,  he  returned  to  Athens  (5). 
Upon  his  departure  however,  they  immediately  re- 
volted, having  privately  recovered  their  hoftages  by 
the  affiftance  of  PiiTuthnes.  They  made  every  neceflary 
preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  when  Pericles 

came 

three  orations  that  remain  of^Ef-     fpes  was  Governor  of  Sardis.  The 
chines.  reafon   which  induced  him  to  fa- 

vour  the  Samians,   was    becaufe 

(4)  Piffuthnes  the  fon  of  Hifta-    they  who  had  the  greateft  authority 

among 
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tame  the  fecond  time  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  reduce 
them,  he  found  them  not  in  a  negligent  or  defponding 
pofture,  but  firmly   refolved  to  contend  with  him  for 
the  dominion  of  the  fea.      A  fharp  engagement  enfued 
near  the  ifland  Tragia  ;  and  Pericles  obtained  a  glorious 
victory,  having  with  forty-four  mips  defeated  ieventy, 
twenty  of  which  had  foldiers  on  board.      Purfuing  his 
victory,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
and  laid.fiege  to  the  city.      The  Samians  ftill   bravely 
defended  themfelves  and  made  vigorous  fallies  upon  the 
enemy.      But  when  another  more  confiderable  fleet  ar- 
rived from  Athens,  and  they  were  entirely  blocked  up, 
'Pericles,  taking  with  him  fixty  mips  failed  into  the  open 
fea,  with  a  defign,  as  it  is  generally  faid,    to  meet  a 
Phoenician  fleet  that  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
Samians,  and  to  engage  with  it  at  a  diflance  from  the 
ifland.     Stefimbrotus,  indeed,  fays  that  he  intended  to 
fail  to  Cyprus,  which  is  very  improbable.      But  what- 
ever his  defign  was,  he  feems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
an  error.     For  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,   Meliffus  the  fon 
of  Ithagenes,  a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  philofopher, 
and  at  that  time  commander  of  the  Samians,  defpifmg 
the  fmall  fleet  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of   the  commanders   of  it,    perfuaded   the 
citizens  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians.     The 
Samians  v/ere  victorious  in  this  engagement,  took  many 
prifoners,    deftroyed  a   confiderable  number  of  mips, 
became  matters  of  the  fea,   and  furnifhed  themfelves 
with  all  things  they  wanted  neceflary  to  fupport  the 
war.     Ariftotle  fays  that  Pericles  himfelf  before  this  time 
had  been  defeated  by  MeliiTus  in  a  fea-fight.     The  Sami- 
ans branded  the  Athenian  prifoners  in  the  forehead  with 
the  figure  of  an  owl  (6),    in  return  for  the  infult  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Athenians,  who  had  branded 
them  with  the  figure  of  a  Samaena,  which  is  a  kind  of 
(hip  built  low  in  the  forepart,  and  wide  and  hollow  in 

the 

among  them  were  in  the  istereft     Samos. 

of  the  Perfians.  (6)  We  meet  with  no  mention 

(0    Plutarch    has  omitted  to     of  thefe  reciprocal  barbarities  in 
mention  that  he  left  a  garrifon  in     Thucydides. 

Ca  (-)  ThU 
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the  fides,  which  form  renders  it  very  light  and  expe- 
ditious in  failing  ;  it  was  called  Samsena  becaufe  it  was 
firft  invented  at  Samos  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates.  Ariilo- 
phanes  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  thefe  marks  in  the  fol- 
lowing line  : 

Ibe  Samians,  are,   we  know,  a  lettered  race. 

Pericles  being  informed  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
befaln  his  army,  came  in  all  hade  to  its  relief;  and 
having  defeated  Meliiiiis  in  a  pitched  battle  and  put  the 
Samians  to  flight,  he  blocked  them  up  by  building  a 
wall  round  the  city,  chufing  rather  to  gain  the  conqueft 
at  fome  expence  of  time  and  money,  than  by  the  wounds 
and  danger  of  his  countrymen.  But  when  the  Atheni- 
ans were  tired  with  the  length  of  the  fiege,  and  were  fo 
eager  to  fight  that  it  was  difficult  to  reftrain  them,  he 
divided  his  whole  army  into  eight  parts,  which  he  or- 
dered to  draw  lots  ;  and  that  part  which  drew  a  white 
bean  was  permitted  to  fpend  the  day  in  eafe  and  plea- 
fure,  while  the  others  were  employed  in  fighting.  And 
hence,  it  is  faid,  a  day  fpent  in  feafting  and  merriment 
is  called  a  "  white  day,"  in  allufion  to  this  white  bean. 

Ephorus  relates  that  Pericles  in  this  fiege  made  ufe  of 
battering  engines,  with  the  contrivance  of  which  he  was 
highly  pleafed,  they  being  then  a  new  invention  ;  and 
adds  that  Artimon  the  engineer  was  with  him,  and  that 
he  on  account  of  his  lamenefs  being  carried  about  in  a 
litter  to  direct  fuch  of  the  machines  as  required  his  pre- 
fence,  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Periphoretus.  But 
Heraclides  of  Pontus  difproves  this  account,  from  fbme 
verfes  of  Anacreon,  in  which  Artemon  Periphoretus  is 
mentioned  feveral  ages  before  the  Samian  war.  He  fays 
that  Artemon  was  a  man  extremely  luxurious  and  effe- 
minate, and  of  fuch  exceflive  timidity,  that  he  re- 
mained aimoft  continually  at  home,  where  two  fervants 

always 

(7)  This  hiftorian  lived  in  the  of  the  Samian  boundaries.      Ci- 

time  ot  'Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  He  cero  tells  us  he  -was  "  Homo  in 

wrote  a  difcourfe  upon  tragedy,  <;  Hiftoria  diligens  ;"  which  does 

a  hiitory  of  Libyia,  that  of  Aga-  not  agree  with  the  character  that 

thocles  of  Syracufe,  another  of  the  Plutarch  gives  of  him  here.     He 

Maccdouians^rGreeksjandabook  fpeaks  of  him  much  in  the  fame 


manner 
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always  held  a  brazen  fhield  over  his  head  for  fear  any 
thing  mould  fall  upon  him,  and  that  if  at  any  time  he 
was  neeeflarily  obliged  to  go  abroad,  he  was  carried  in 
a  litter,  which  hung  fo  low  as  almoft  to  touch  the 
ground  ;  and  that  for  this  reqfon  he  was  called  Peri- 
phoretus. 

After  nine  months  the  Samians  furrendered.  Pericles 
demoljfhed  their  walls,  feized  their  (hips,  and  fined 
them  in  a  great  fum  of  money,  part  of  which  they 
paid  immediately  j  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  payment 
of  the  reft,  and  they  gavehoftages  as  a  fecnrity.  Duris 
the  Samian  (7)  defcribes  thefe  tranfactions  in  a  moft  tra- 
gical manner,  and  accuies  the  Athenians  and  Pericles  of 
rnonftrous  cruelty,  of  which  neither  Thucydides,  Ephorus 
nor  Ariftotle  make  any  mention.  The  account  he  gives 
is  utterly  incredible,  that  Pericles  brought  the  com- 
manders of  the  Samian  Ihips  together  with  the  feamen 
into  the  market-place  of  Miletus,  where  he  fattened 
them  to  boards,  and  left  them  in  that  condition  for 
ten  days,  and  then  when  they  were  almoft  expiring 
ordered  them  to  be  killed  by  beating  them  on  the  head 
with  clubs  •,  after  which  their  bodies  were  thrown  out 
into  the  fields,  where  they  remained  unburied.  Duris 
who  often  fwerves  from  the  truth  even  when  rot  milled 
by  any  particular  paffion  or  intereft,  feems  in  this  cafe 
to  have  exaggerated  the  mileries  of  his  country  on  pur- 
pofe  to  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  Athenians. 

Pericles  upon  his  return  to  Athens  after  this  conqueft, 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  of  thofe 
who  had  died  in  the  war,  and  pronounced  an  oration 
in  honour  of  them,  which  charmed  and  aftonifhed  the 
audience  (8).  When  he  came  4own  from  the  Roftrum 
the  women  all  ran  to  compliment  him,  and  ciOvvned 
him  with  garlands  like  one  who  had  gained  a  victory 

in 

manner  In  the  life  of  Alcibiades.  preferved  in  the  fecond  book   of 

(8)    This  oration   is  not   to  be  Thucydides  This  mentioned  here 

confounded  with  that   which   he  was  pronounced  in  the  laft  year 

pronounced  in   honour   of  thofe  of  the   eighty-fourth   Olympiad, 

who  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  and  the  other  not   till   the  fecond 

Peloponneiian  war,  which  we  find  of  the  eighty-feventh. 

C  3  (9)  The 
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in  the  public  games.  Bat  Elpinice  coming  up  to  him 
laid,  "  You  have  acted  glorioufly  indeed,  Pericles,  and 
"  deferve  to  be  crowned  for  facrificing  fo  many  of  the 
"  braVeft  citizens,  not  in  fighting  with  the  Phoenicians  or 
"  Perfians,  as  my  brother  Cimon  did,  but  in  destroying 
"  a  city  united  to  us  both  in  blood  and  friendfhip."  Pe- 
ricles in  reply  only  fmiled,  and  repeated  to  her  in  a  low 
voice  thefe  lines  of  Archilochus  ; 

Leave,  leave,  for  Jbame,  thefe  youthful  airs  j 
Nor  paint,  nor  drefs  becomes  grey  hairs. 

Ion  fays  that  he  was  extremely  elated  with  this  fucceis, 
and  beaded  that  whereas  Agamemnon  fpent  ten  years  in 
taking  a  Barbarian  city,  he  had  fubdued  themcft  pow- 
erful ftate  among  the  lonians  in  the  fpaceof  nine  months. 
And  indeed  he  had  reafon  to  pride  himfelf  on  this  con- 
quell,  the  war  having  been  attended  with  great  hazard 
and  uncertainty,  if  it  be  true,  as  Thucydides  aflerts, 
that  the  power  of  the  Samians  was  fo  confiderable,  that 
the  Athenians  were  in  imminent  danger  of  lofing  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Peloponnefian  war  was. 
ready  to  break  out,  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  being 
attacked  by  the  Corinthians,  Pericles  perfuaded  the  people 
to  fend  them  fome  affiftance,  and  to  fecure  in  their 
interefl  that  ifland  which  had  fo  confiderable  a  naval 
power,  and  would  be  of  great  feryice  to  them  in  th$ 
conteft  which  they  were  likely  to  have  foon  with  the 
Peloponnefians  The  people  having  agreed  to  his  pro- 
pofal,  he  fent  Lacedaemomus  the  fon  of  Cimon  with  no 
more  than  ten  fh ip s,  as  if  he  defigned  only  to  difgrace 
hi-m.  For  as  there  was  a  very  great  friendfhip  fubfift- 
ihg  between  the  family  of  Cimon  and  the  Spartans,  if 

Lace- 

(9)  The  manner  in  which  Thu-  attempting   to  make    a     defcent 

cydides  relates  this  affair,  is  more  upon  Coicyra,  or  any  of  its  terri- 

probabie,   and  not  fo  dilhoaour-  tories       His  defign    was    to    let 

able  to  Pericles.    He  tells  us  that  them  fight  among  themfelves  as 

when  Pericles  ordered   thofe   ten  long  as   they  pleafed,  that  they 

fhips  to  fail,  he  gave  them  inftruc-  might   weaken  one  another,  and 

tions  not   to  engage  with  the  Co-  be  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  the 

finthians,  unlefs  they  faw  them  Athenians  in  any  war  they  might 

have 
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Lacedaemonius  performed  nothing'  confiderable  in  this 
expedition,  a  ftrong  fufpicion  might  ariie  of  his  trea- 
cheroufly  favouring  the  Spartan  interefl.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Pericles  fent  him  out  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  though 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  the  command  (cj). 
But  it  was  the  conftant  endeavour  of  Pericles  to  deprefs 
the  family  of  Cimon  ;  he  often  faid  that  his  ions  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  native  Athenians,  that  their 
very  names  proved  them  to  be  of  foreign  and  ille- 
gitimate extraction  (i),  one  of  them  being  called  La- 
cedaemonius, another  Theflalus,  and- the  third  Eleus :  and 
indeed  it  was  generally  thought  that  they  were  all  born 
of  an  Arcadian  woman.  Pericles  being  much  cenfured 
on  account  of  thefe  mips,  which  as  they  were  a  (lender 
fuccour  to  thofe  who  had  requefted  them,  gave  his 
enemies  abundant  occafion  to  reproach  and  villify  him, 
fent  a  larger  fleet  to  reinforce  thein,  which  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the  battle  was  over  .-(2). 

The  Corinthians  refenting  the  conduct  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, made  their  complaint  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Megarenfians,  who  accufed  the  Athe- 
nians of  having  excluded  them  from  every  market  and 
every  port  in  their  dominions,  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  the  oaths  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
different  dates  of  Greece.  The  people  of  ^Egina  like- 
wife,  thinking  themfelves  wronged  and  opprefled, 
though  they  durfl  not  openly  accule  the  Athenians,  yet 
applied  in  private  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  fiege  of 
Potidaea,  which  happened  at  the  fame  time,,  contributed 
alfo  to  baften  the  war.  This  city,  though  originally 
a  Corinthian  colony,  was  fubject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
had  now  revolted.  However,  as  ambafiadors  were 
fent  to  Athens,  and  as  ArchidamusKing  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians 

have  with  them  hereafter.  Be-  at  the  beginning, 
fides,  Lacedaemonius  the  fon  of  (z)  But  this  fleet  (which  con- 
Cimon  was  not  the  fole  comman-  Med  of  twenty- fLips)  arriyecl  juft 
der  in  this  expedition  ;  Diotenes  as  they  were  preparing  for  a  fe- 
and  Proteas  were  appointed  by  cond  engagement,  which  the  fight 
Pericles  for  his  collegues.  of  fo  confiderabie  4  force  pre- 

vented. 
( i )  See  the  life  of  Themiftocles 

C  4  J3)Thucy- 
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monians  endeavoured  amicably  to  compofe  thefe  diffe* 
rences,  and  to  pacify  the  allies,  the  war  might  proba- 
bly have  been  prevented,  could  the  Athenians  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
Megarenfians,  and  to  have  repealed  the  decree  which 
they  had  made  againft  them.  Therefore,  as  the  oppo- 
fition  which  was  made  to  this  meafure  proceeded  chiefly 
from  Pericles,  who  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
perfifted  in  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Megarenfians, 
he  was  confidered  as  the  fole  author  of  the  war. 

It  is  faid  that  when  the  ambafladors  came  upon  this 
occafion  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Pericles  alledged  a  cer- 
tain law  that  forbad  the  taking  down  any  table  on 
which  a  decree  of  the  people  was  written  ; "  Well  then,"- 
faid  Polyarces  one  of  the  ambafladors  (3),  "  do  not  take  it 
*'  down ;  only  turn  the  other  fide  outward ;  there  is  no  law 
"  againft  that."  The  pleafantry  of  this  repartee  had  no 
effect  upon  Pericles,  nor  in  the  leaft  abated  his  animo- 
fity  againft  the  people  of  Megara.  It  is  probable  that 
his  hatred  to  them  was  owing  to  tome  private  and  per- 
fbnal  caufe.  But  the  charge  which  he  brought  againft 
them  in  publick  was,  that  they  had  appropriated  to 
themfelves  a  piece  of  confecrated  land  ^  and  he  procured 
a  decree  to  be  pafled,  that  a  herald  mould  be  fent  to 
Megara  to  expoftulate  with  them,  and  from  thence 
mould  go  to  Sparta  to  accufe  them  there  of  this  facri- 
legious  action.  This  decree  of  Pericles  contained  no- 
thing more  than  a  mild  and  equitable  remonftrance. 
But  the  herald  Anthemochrytus  dying  by  the  way,  and 
the  Megarenfians  being  fufpe&ed  as  the  authors  of  his 
death,  Gharinus  propofed  a  decree,  that  there  fhould 
be  an  eternal  and  irreconfilable  hatred  between  the  two 
ftates  -,  that  if  any  Megarenfian  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Athenians,  he  mould  be  put  to  death  j  that  the  Athe- 
nian 

(3)  Thucydides  names  three  and  yet  it  Is  fo  certain  that  the 
ambafladors,  Ramphius,  Melefip-  Megarenfians  were  looked  upon  as 
pus,  and  Agefander,  but  makes  the  authors  of  the  murder,  that 
no  mention  of  Polyarces.  they  were  puniflied  for  it  many 

ages  after  j  for  on  that  account 

(4) We  do  not  find  any  notice  the  Emperor  Adrian  denied  them 
tajcenof  this  herald  in  Thucydides;  that  relief  which  he  had  procured 

for 
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nian  generals,  when  they  took  the  cuftomary  oath, 
mould  fwear  befides  to  make  an  incurfion  twice  a  year 
into  Megaris  •  and  that  Anthemocritus  mould  be  buried 
near  the  Thriafian  gate,  which  is  now  called  Dipylon  (4). 
The  Mcgarenfians,  however,  abiolutely  deny  the  mur- 
der of  Anthemocritus,  and  charge  the  whole  guilt  of 
the  war  upon  Afpafia  and  Pericles  ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  they  quote  thofe  well  known  verfes  from  ths 
Acharnenfes  of  Ariflophanes, 


drunken  youths  from  Athens 
'To  Megara,  on  mifchief  bent  ; 
And  thence  (their  valour  to  difplay^ 
tfhe  whore  Sjmaethayfo/?  away. 
Rage  fires  the  Megarenfian  throng  ; 
With  in  f  reft  they  repay  the  wrong  j 
And  entring  good  AfpafiaV  doors, 
From  her  they  force  two  fanfrite  whores, 
Behold  thefpring  of  all  our  woe  ! 
Hence  difcordj  war,  and  Jlaughter  flow. 

(5)  The  real  caufe  of  this  war  is  very  difficult  todifco^ 
ver  ;  but  that  the  above-mentioned  decree  was  not  re- 
pealed, is  univerfally  afcribed  to  Pericles.  Some  think 
that  his  oppofition  to  this  meafure  proceeded  From  real 
greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  perfuafion  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  befl,  as  he  thought  that  this  propofition  was  made 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  only  to  try  the  ftrength  and 
refolution  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  to  comply  with  it 
would  have  been  to  confefs  their  weaknefs.  Others  are 
of  opinion  that  he  flighted  the  mediation  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  pride  and  obftinacy,  from  a  fpirit  of  con 
tention  and  a  defire  to  manifeft  his  power  and  authority, 

But  that  caufe  of  the  war  which  is  the  mod  exceptionable 
of  all,  an4  which  is  afligned   by  moil  writers  is  this. 

Phidias 

for  the  other  cities  and  people  of  Spartans  had  conceived  of    the 

Greece.  Athenians,  which  prompted  them 

to  make  ufe  of  every  occafion  to 

(5)  Thucydides  takes  no  notice  difpute  with  them  the  empire  of 

of  thefe  frivolous   accounts,    but  the  fea,  and  confequently  of  all 

makes  it  appear  that  the  real  caufe  Greece. 

pf  the  war  was  the  jealoufy  the  (6)  They 
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Phidias  the  ftatuary  had  undertaken,  as  we  have 
faid  before,  to  make  the  flame  of  Minerva.  The 
friendfhip  and  influence  he  had  with  Pericles,  expofed 
him  to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who 
being  defirous  by  making  an  experiment  upon  him,  to 
try  the  difpolition  of  the  people,  and  what  would  be 
the  event  if  Pericles  himfelf  mould  be  cited  before 
them,  perfuaded  Menon  one  of  Phidias's  workmen  to 
come  as  a  fuppliant  into  the  Forum,  and  implore  the 
protection  of  the  people,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
bring  an  information  againft  Phidias.  His  requefl  be- 
ing granted,  Phidias  was  tried  before  an  afTembly  of 
the  people,  but  the  theft  with  which  Menon  charged 
him  could  not  be  proved.  For  the  gold  which  was  uied 
in  making  thisftatue,  Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
had  fattened  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  eafy 
to  take  it  off  and  weigh  it ;  and  this  the  accufers  v/ere 
bid  to  do  by  Pericles.  Phidias  however  funk  under  the 
envy  which  his  fuperior  merit  occafioned.  But  what 
gave  the  greater!  offence  was,  that  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  upon  Minerva's  fhield, 
he  had  introduced  his  own  figure,  and  appeared  there 
in  the  likenefs  of  a  bald  old  man  holding  up  a  ftone 
with  both  his  hands.  He  had  likewife  engraven  there 
an  admirable  figure  of  Pericles  fighting  with  an  Amazon; 
this  was  executed  with  confummate  art,  the  hand  that 
held  out  the  fpear  feeming  to  have  been  defigned  to 
cover  the  face  and  conceal  the  refemblance  which, 
neverthelefs,  ftrongly  appeared  on  each  fide  (6).  Phi- 
dias at  lafl  ended  his  life  in  a  prifon  (7).  Some  fay 
that  he  died  a  natural  death,  others  that  he  was  poi- 

ibned 

(6)  They  pretended  that  thofe  Ariftotle.  "It  is  faid  that  Phidias, 
modern  figures  of  Pericles  and  '  who  made  the  ftatue  of  Miner- 
Phidias  deftroyed  the  credit  of  the  '  va  in  the  citadel,  inter -wrought 
ancient  hiftory,  which  did  fo  '  his  own  figure  fo  artificially  in 
much  honour  to  Athensvand  their  '  the  middle  of  the  buckler  of  the 
founder  Thefeus.  This  figure  of  '  Goddefs,  and  incorporated  it 
Phidias  reprefented  in  the  fight  of  '  with  the  whole  competition  in 
the  Amazons,  has  given  occafion  '  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  im- 
to  a  remarkable  paffage  in  the  '  poifihle  to  remove  it  withoutder 
tf eatife  de  Mundo,  attributed  to  '  ftroying  the  ftatue  entirely." 

(7) 
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£>ned  by  his  enemies,  who  intended  to  take  occafion 
from  thence  to  flander  Pericles.  As  to  the  informer 
Menon,  the  people  granted  him  an  immunity  from 
taxes  by  a  decree  which  was  propofed  by  Glycon  ;  and 
the  generals  were  charged  to  provide  for  his  fecurity. 

About  the  fame  time  Afpafia  was  profecuted  for  im- 
piety, upon  the  accufation  of  Hermippus  the  comick 
poet,  who  charged  her  b.  fides  with  entertaining  cer- 
tain women  of  reputable  families,  to  ferve  the  debauch- 
eries of  Pericles.  Diopithes  like  wife  propofed  a  decree, 
that  ail  thofe  who  denied  the  exiftence  of  the  Gods,  or 
who  taught  profane  opinions  concerning  celeftial  ap- 
pearances, mould  be  tried  before  an  ailembly  of  the 
people,  This  decree,  though  it  moft  immediately  af- 
fected Anaxagoras,  yet  was  indirectly  levelled  at  Peri- 
cles. The  people  feeming  to  liften  readily  to  thefe 
accufations,  another  decree  was  propofed  by  Draconti^ 
des,  that  Pericles  mould  lay  before  the  Prytanes  an  ac- 
count of  the  publick  money  with  which  he  had  been 
entrufted,  and  that  the  judges  mould  take  the  ballots 
from  the  altar  (8)  and  try  the  caufe  in  the  city.  But 
the  laft  article  was  changed  by  Agnon,  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  caufe  mould  be  tried  by  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred judges,  whether  the  accufation  were  laid  for  "env* 
"  bezzlement"  and  "  taking  of  bribes,"  or  in  general  for 
"  corrupt  practices."  Afpafia  was  acquitted ;  Pericles  ha- 
ving as  ./Efchines  fays,  by  force  of  tears  and  intreaties 
moved  the  judges  to  companion.  But  fearing  the  event 
of  Anaxagoras's  trial,  he  fent  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
accompanied  him  part  of  the  way.  And  as  he  himfelf 
was  become  obnoxious  to  the  people  upon  Phidias's 
account,  and  was  afraid  of  the  confequence  mould  he 

be 

(7)  Others  fay  that  he  was  ha-  tmlefs  by  the  "  city"we  are  to  un- 
niftied,  and   that   in  his  exile  he  derftand  "  the  full  aflembly  of  the 
made  the  famous  flatue  of  Jupiter  "people."      By  the  fifteen  hun- 
at  Olympia.  cired  judges  mentioned  in  the  next 

(8)  In  the  life  of  Themiftocles  fentence,  the  court  of  Helisea  is 
we  meet  with  another  inftance  of  probably   meant ;    for  this  court 
this  folemnity.      What  Plutarch  fometimes  on  extraordinary  occi- 
means  by  "  trying  the  caufe  in  the  (ions  confifted  of  that  number. 

"  city,   is  not  eafy  to  determine,  (9)  Seq 
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be  called  into  a  court  of  judicature,  he  urged  on  the 
war  which  as  yet  was  lingering,  and  blew  up  that 
flame  which  till  then  was  ftifled  and  fuppreiled.  By 
this  means  he  hoped  to  remove  all  reproach  and  accu- 
fation,  and  to  mitigate  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the 
people  ;  for  fuch  was  his  authority  and  reputation,  that 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  they  placed  their  cou- 
fidence  in  him  alone,  Thefe  are  the  different  caufes 
afligned  for  his  having  prevented  the  people  from  yield- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  which  was 
the  true  one  is  not  known. 

The  Lacedaemonians  being  per  fuaded  that  if  they  could 
jruin  Pericles,  they  might  eafily  manage  the  Athenians, 
required  them  to  remove  from  the  city  all  execrable 
perfons  ;  for  Pericles,  as  Thucydides  fays,  was  by  the 
mother's  fide  defcended  from  fome  of  thole  who  had  been 
pronounced  "  execrable"  in  the  affair  of  Cylon  (9).  But 
this  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  the  Lacedaemonians  ex- 
peeled  ;  for  inftead  of  diflruft  and  reproach,  it  procured 
Pericles  greater  confidence  and  efteem  from  the  Atheni-, 
ans,  who  confidered  him  as  the  man  whom  their  ene-* 
mies  mod  of  all  feared  and  hated.  And  therefore 
before  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnefian  army,  Pericles  declared  to  the  Athenians, 
that  if  Archidamus  when  he  was  ravaging  the  reft  of 
their  lands,  fhould  abflain  from  his,  either  on  account 
of  the  friendfhip  and  right  of  hofpitality  that  fubfifted 
between  them,  or  to  furnifh  his  enemies  with  matter  of 
flander  agairft  him,  he  would  give  his  lands  and  houfes 
to  the  publick.  The  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies 
ibon  after  entered  Attica  with  a  great  army  under  the 
condudt  of  King  Archidamus.  They  laid  wafte  the 
whole  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Acharnae  (i), 
where  they  encamped,  expeding  that  the  Athenians 
would  not  patiently  fuffer  them  to  continue  there,  but 
that  pride  and  indignation  would  provoke  them  to 

fight. 

(o,)  See  vol.  I.  p.  214.  as  its  quota  for  the  publick  fer- 

(i)  The  borough  of  Acharnae  vice,  tt  was  about  1500  pacet 

was  one  of  the  largeft  in  Attica,     from  the  city. 

fpr  that  alone  fupplied  3000  men  (2)  The  fameCleon  that  was  fo 

roughly 
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;Jighr.  Pericles,  however,  thought  it  too  dangerous  an  ex- 
pciiment  to  riik  no  lefs  than  the  prefervation  of  the  city 
itfelf  upon  an  engagement  with  fixty  thoufand  Lacedae- 
monian and  Boeotian  troops  ;  for  that  was  the  number 
employed  in  the  firft  expedition.   As  to  thofe  who  being 
exafperated  by  the  devaftations   which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  committed,   were  eager  to  come  to  a  battle, 
he  endeavoured   to  cool   and   pacify  them,  by  faying, 
"  that  trees  after  they  are  lopped  will  foon  grow  again, 
"  but  when  men  are  cut  off  the   lols  is  not  eafily  re- 
"  paired."  He  avoided  calling  an  aifembly  of  the  people, 
left  he  mould  be  forced  to  act  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
But  as  a  pilot  in  a  ftorm,  when  he  has  given  proper  di- 
rections,  and    difpofed   every   thing   belonging  to  the 
(hip  in  the  beft  manner,  acts  as  the  rules  of  his  art  re- 
quire, regardlefs  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  fick 
and  fearful  pafiengers ;  thus  Pericles  baring  fhut  up  the 
gates,  appointed  the  guards,   and  taken    every  proper 
meafure  for  their  fecurity,  purfued   the  dictates  of  his 
own  prudence,    without    paying  any  attention  to   the 
clamours  and  complaints  of  others.     On  one  fide  he 
was  attacked  by  the   importunity  of  his  friends,  on  the 
other  by  the  threats  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.    He 
was  continually  infulted  by   fatirical  fongs  and  various 
other  exprelTions  of  ridicule  and  contempt;  his  caution 
was   reprefented  as   cov/ardice  and   a  defertion  of  his 
country,  which  he  thus  left  as  a  prey   to   the  enemy. 
Cleon  (2)  too  inceflantly  reviled  him,  making  the  gene-* 
ral  refentment  againft  Pericles  a  means  of  increafmg  his 
own  popularity ;  as  appears  by  thefe  verfes  of  Her- 
mippus ; 


Kingoffatyrs  (3),  is  the  fpear  declined 
For  empty  threats  that  mingle  with  the  wind  ? 
As  groans  the  whet/lone,  when  the  fautchion's  fide 
fo  gain  new  keennefs  is  with  /kill  applied, 


roughly  handled  by  Ariftophanus.     Athenians.  See  a  farther  account 
He  fo  well  knew  how  to  gain  the    of  him  in  the  life  of  Nicias. 
affections  of  the  people,  that   in         (3)  This  alludes  to  thedebauch- 
tirae  he  became  General  of  tbe    cries  with  which  he  was  charged, 

(4)  Pecicles 
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So  labile  you  jbarpen  CleonV  w#,  you  rave, 
Tour  tongue  a  hero,  but  your  heart  a  flaw. 

Pericles,  however,  continued  unmoved,  patiently  and 
filently  enduring  all  thefe  indignities  and  reproaches. 
And  though  he  fent  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fhips  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, he  would  not  fail  with  them,  but  remained 
at  home  to  watch  over  the  city,  and  keep  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands  till  the  Peloponnefians 
mould  retire.  In  order  to  appeafe  the  difcontent  of  the 
common  people  on  account  of  the  war,  he  made  a 
diftribution  of  money  and  land  ;  for  having  expelled 
the  inhabitants  oOEgina,  he  divided  the  ifland  by  lot 
among  the  Athenians.  It  was  alfo  fome  fatisfadion^to 
them  to  hear  of  the  calamities  which  their  enemies  fuf- 
fered.  For  thofe  who  failed  to  Peloponnefus  ravaged  a 
large  tract  of  country,  and  plundered  and  deftroyed  a 
great  number  of  villages  and  fmall  towns.  He  like- 
•wife  in  perfon  invaded  the  Megarenfians,  and  laid  wafte 
their  whole  territory  (4).  Though  the  Peloponnefians 
Ib  much  diftreffed  the  Athenians  by  land,  yet  as  they 
were  themfelves  equally  diftrefled  by  fea,  they  would 
fbon  have  been  tired  out,  and  have  put  an  end  to  the 
war  before  it  had  been  drawn  out  to  fo  great  a  length, 

O  v_7         7 

(as  Pericles  foretold  from  the  beginning)  had  not  fome 
divine  power  interpofed  to  defeat  the  fchemes  of  human 
prudence.  For  a  peftilence  broke  out  which  confumed 
the  mofl  courageous  and  vigorous  of  the  youth.  And 
it  not  only  affected  •  their  bodies  but  their  minds,  fo 
that  they  grew  outrageous  againft  Pericles,  like  men 
who  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  ftrike  even  their  phyfi- 
cian  or  their  father :  for  the  enemies  of  Pericles  per- 
fuaded  the  citizens  that  the  diftemper  proceeded  from 
the  multitude  of  country  people  who  were  crouded  to- 
gether in  the  city,  and  obliged  during  the  heat  of  fum- 

mer 

(4)  Pericles  was  not  fo  impru-  of  autumn,  when  they  were  with- 
dent  as  ro  leave  tfte  city  while  drawn.  The  truth  of  this  appears 
the  Lacedemonians  remained  in  from  Thucydides,  who  exprefsly 
Attica.  l-.e  did  not  enter  upon  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
this  expedition  till  the  beginning  returned  from  Peloponnefus  to 

/Egina, 
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mer  to  live  a  lazy  and  inactive  life  confined  in  little  clofe 
tents  and  cabins,  inftead  of  breathing  the  pure  and  c- 
pen  air  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  Of  this, 
they  faid,  he  was  the  caufe,  who  had  m  confequence  of 
that  war  which  he  himfelf  had  occafioned,  poured  in 
fuch  vaft  numbers  of  people  from  the  country,  whom 
he  kept  unemployed,  and  penned  up  like  cattle,  to  in- 
fect and  deftroy  each  other,  without  affording  them 
any  intervals  of  relief  and  refrefhment. 

Being  defirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  at  the 
lime  time  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  (hips,  on  board  of  which  he  em- 
barked a  great  number  of  flout  foldiers  both  horfe  and 

*  ^^ 

foot.  So  large  an  armament  very  much  encouraged  the 
citizens,  and  no  lefs  terrified  the  enemy.  Jiift  after 
the  men  were  all  embarked,  and  Pericles  himfelf  was 
gone  on  board  his  own  galley,  there  happened  an  eclipte 
of  the  fun.  This  iudden  darknefs  was  looked  upon  as 
an  unfavourable  omen,  and  threw  them  all  into  a  great 
confirmation.  Pericles  obferving  that  the  pilot  was  very 
much  terrified  and  perplexed,  put  his  cloak  be/ore  the 
man's  face,  and  wrapping  him  up  in  it,  afked  him  if 
there  was  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  if  he  thought  it 
portended  any  calamity.  Heanfwered,  "No."  And  what 
"  difference,"  faid  he,  "  is  there  between  this  dark- 
"  nefs  and  the  other,  except  that  the  eclipfe  is  caufed  by 
"  fomething  larger  than  a  cloak  ?"  But  the  difcuffion  of 
thefe  fubjects  belongs  to  the  fchools  of  philofophy. 

Pericles  in  this  expedition  performed  nothing  fuitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  preparations.  He  laid  fiege  to 
the  facred  city  of  Epidaurus  (5),  but  without  fuccefs^ 
this  was  owing  to  a  diftemper  which  raged  in  his  army, 
and  not  only  deftroyed  his  foldiers,  but  a  1  other  per- 
fons  who  upon  any  occafion  came  into  the  camp.  This 
unfuccefsful  expedition  highly  incenfed  the  Athenians 

againfl 


,  and  that  the  foldiers  on  lapius  who  had  a  magnificent 
board  were  fent  to  join  the  land  temple  there.  Plutarch  by  the 
army.  epithet  facred,  diftinguifhes  it 

(5)  This  Epidaurus  was  in  Ar-     from  another  town   of  the  fame 
geia.  It  was  confecrated  to^Efcu-     name  in  Laconia. 

(0  Acccr 
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againft  Pericles,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  comfort  and 
pacify  them ;  nothing  could  allay  their  refentment  till 
they  had  afTerted  their  own  power,  and  by  a  general  fuf- 
frage  deprived  him  of  the  command,  and  impofed  a  fine 
upon  him ;  the  fum  according  to  the  lowed  account  was 
fifteen  talents,  according  to  the  higheft  fifty.  The  accu- 
fation  was  managed  by  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus  tells  us ; 
butTheophraftus  fays  that  Simmidas  was  the  accufer,  and 
Heraclides  of  Pontus  that  it  was  Lacratidas. 

As  to  thefe  misfortunes  which  he  fuffered  from  the 
publick,  they  were  likely  foon  to  have  an  end  ;  for  the 
people  had,  as  it  were,  left  their  fling  in  the  wound, 
and  their  anger  was  fpent  as  foon  as  gratified.  But  his 
domeftick  afflictions  were  more  fevere^  he  had  loft 
many  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the  plague,  and  a 
divifion  had  long  fubfifted  in  his  family.  Xanthippus  the 
cldeft  of  his  legitimate  fbns,  who  was  himfelf  of  a  pro- 
digal difpofition,  and  who  had  married  a  young  extra- 
vagant wife,  the  daughter  of  Ifander  the  fon  of  Epilycus, 
being  extremely  provoked  at  his  father's  exact  oeco- 
nomy  and  the  fcanty  allowance  which  he  received  from 
him,  fent  to  one  of  his  friends  to  borrow  a  fum  of 
money  in  the  name  of  Pericles.  When  the  man  after- 
wards demanded  it,  Pericles  not  only  refufed  to  pay  it, 
but  likewife  brought  an  action  againft  him.  This  fo  en- 
raged Xanthippus,  that  he  began  openly  to  abufe  and 
revile  his  father.  Firft  he  turned  into  ridicule  his  con- 
verfations  at  home,  and  the  difcourfes  he  held  with  the 
fophifts ;  and  faid  that  when  Epitimius  the  Pharfalian  had 
undefignedly  killed  a  horfe  by  throwing  a  dart  at  the 
publick  games,  his  father  difputed  for  a  whole  day  with 
Protagoras,  whether  the  dart,  or  the  man  who  threw  it, 
or  the  perfons  who  directed  the  fports,  ought  according 
to  truth  and  reafon  to  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  this 
accident.  Befide  this,  as  Stefimbrotus  fays,  he  publickly 
fpread  a  report  of  an  infamous  commerce  between  his 
wife  and  Pericles ;  and  he  continued  this  implacable 
hatred  againft  his  father  even  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 

died 

(6)  According  to  Plutarch's  account  at  the  beginning   of  the 

life 
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died  of  the  plague.  At  the  fame  time  Pericles  alfo  loft 
his  fifter  and  molt  of  his  relations  and  friends  who  had 
been  of  the  greatefl  fervice  to  him  in  managing  the 
commonwealth.  But  he  remained  unihaken  inthemidit 
of  thefe  misfortunes,  and  Hill  preferred  his  wonted  dig- 
.nity  and  ferenity  of  mind.  He  neither  wept,  nor  perform- 
ed any  funeral  rites,  nor  was  he  fcen  at  the  grave  of  any 
of  his  neareft  relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus  his  only 
furviving  legitimate  fon.  This  at  lad  fubdued  him  ;  he 
endeavoured  indeed  flill  to  maintain  his  former  cha- 
radter,  and  to  fliow  the  fame  invincible  firmnefs  of 
mind  by  which  he  had  been  always  diftinguilhed ;  but 
as  he  was  putting  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of  the  dead 
body,  not  being  able  to  fupport  fo  affecting  a  fight, 
he  (for  the  firft  time  in  his  whole  life)  burft  into  aloud 
lamentation,  andfhed  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  people  having  made  a  trial  of  other  Generals 
and  Orators,  and  finding  that  none  of  them  had  abi- 
lities and  authority  equal  to  fo  important  a  charge,  re- 
gretted the  abfence  of  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  re- 
lume his  former  power  both  in  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs. He  had  then  for  fome  time  fhut  himfelf  up  at 
home  to  indulge  his  forrow ;  and  his  fpirits  were  quite 
deprefled  by  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  But  at 
the  perfuafion  of  Alcibiades  and  his  other  friends  he 
again  appeared  in  publick ;  and  the  people  having  ac- 
knowledged their  ingratitude  to  him,  he  'accepted  the 
government.  As  foon  as  he  was  appointed  General  he 
procured  a  repeal  of  that  law  concerning  baflards  of 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  author ;  for  if  it  had 
continued  in  force,  his  name  and  family  muft  have  beT 
come  utterly  extinct  for  want  of  a  fucceflbr.  The  hi- 
flory  of  that  law  is  this.  Many  years  before,  when  Pe- 
ricles was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  had,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  fome  legitimate  children,  he 
perfuaded  the  people  to  make  a  law  that  none  mould 
be  efteemed  citizens  of  Athens  but  thole  whole  parents 
were  both  Athenians  (6).  When  the  King  of  Egypt  fent 

forty 

life  of  Themifcocles,  this  law  was  made  before  the  time  of  Pericles. 
Vot  il.  D  (7)XyIander 
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forty  thoufand  Medimni  of  wheat  to  be  diftributed   a- 
mong  the  people  of  Athens,  many  contefls  and  profecu- 
tions  arofe  in  confequence  of  this  law  •  for  great  num- 
bers of  thofe  whom  the  law  declared   illegitimate,  and 
who  had  hitherto  paffed  unnoticed,  were  on  this  occafion 
difcovered  and  profecuted  ;  and  feveral  befides  were  un- 
juftly  difgraced  by  means  of  falfe  accufations.     Near  five 
thoufand  were  fentenced    as   illegitimate  and  fold   for 
flaves  (7).     The  number  of  thofe  who  upon  examination 
appeared  to  be  true  Athenians  and  entitled  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  fourteen  thoufand  and  forty.  Though 
it  was  hard  and  unreafonable  that  a  law  which  had  been 
put  in  execution  with  fuch  feverity  fhould  be   repeal 
ed  at  the  requeft  of  him  who  had  firft  propofed  it,  yet 
the  Athenians  being  touched   with  companion  for   the 
domeftick  misfortunes   of  Pericles,   and  thinking  that 
he  had  been  fufficiently  punifhed  for  his  excefllve  pride 
and  haughtinefs,  and  that  humanity  required  them  to 
alleviate   thefe  cruel  perfecutions  of  fortune  by  tender- 
nefs  and  kind  offices,  allowed  him  to  regifter  his  fon  in 
his  own  tribe  and  under  his  own  name.     This  was  he 
who  afterwards  defeated  the  Peloponnefians  in  a   fea- 
fight  at  Ariginufse,   and  was  put  to  death  by  the  peo- 
ple together   with  his  cellegues  (8). 

About  this  time  Pericles  was  feized  with  the  plague  ;, 
it  did  not,  however,  operate  with  its  ufual  violence  and 
conftancy,  but  was  rather  a  lingringdiftemper  which  with 
frequent  intermilTions  and  by  flow  degrees  wafted  his 
body  and  enfeebled  his  mind.  Theophraftus  in  his  E- 
thicks,  when  he  is  confidering  whether  the  characters  of 
men  may  be  changed  by  their  fortunes,  and  whether  the 
foul  may  be  fo  affected  by  the  diforders  of  the  body  as 
to  be  deprived  of  its  virtue,  relates  that  Pericles  (howed 
to  a  friend  who  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  ficknefs, 

an 

(7)  Xylancler  imagines  that  the  in  the  rank  of  (hangers. 

text  is  faulty  in   this  place.     For  (8)    The  Athenians   had  ap- 

this    illegitimacy  did   not   reduce  pointed  ten  commanders  on   that 

raen  to  a  (late  of  fei  vitude  j  it  on-  occafion.     After  they   had    ob- 

ly  excluded  them  from  the  free-  tained    the    victory     they    were 

doot  of  the  city,  and  placed  them  tried,    and     fentence    of  death 

was 
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an  amulet  which  had  been  hung  about  his  neck  by 
the  women,  intimating  that  he  mud  be  fick  indeed, 
fince  he  fubmitted  to  ib  ridiculous  a  fuperftition. 

While  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death  his  fur viving  friends 
and  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  fitting  round  his 
bed,  difcourfed  together  concerning  Ms  extraordinary 
virtue  and  the  great  authority  which  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  mentioned  of  his  various  exploits  and  the  number 
of  his  victories  ;  for  while  he  was  General  of  the  Athe- 
nians he  had  erected  nine  trophies  for  nine  victories 
which  he  had  obtained.  They  imagined  that  he  was 
quite  infenfible,  and  that  he  underftood  nothing  of  their 
converfation  ;  but  he  had  liftened  attentively  to  all  that 
had  been  faid ;  and  on  a  fudden  breaking  filence  he 
told  them  that  "  he  wondered  they  mould  extol  thofc 
"  actions  in  which  fortune  had  a  confiderable  fhare,  and 
"  which  were  fuch  as  had  been  performed  by  many  other 
"  commanders,  and  that  they  mould  omk  the  beft  a«d 
"  mod  honourable  part  of  his  character,  which  was  thatno 
"  Athenian  through  his  means  had  ever  put  on  mourning." 

Such  was  Pericles ;  a  man  who  merits  our  highefb 
admiration,  whether  we  confider  that  lenity  and  mo- 
deration of  temper  which  he  conftantly  preserved  amidft 
all  the  difficulties  of  pubiick  bufmefs  and  the  violence 
of  party-contentions,  or  that  real  dignity  of  fentiment 
which  appeared  in  his  efleeming  this,  among  his  va- 
rious excellencies,  to  be  the  greateft,  that,  though  his 
power  was  fo  abfolute,  he  had  never  employed  it  to 
gratify  his  envy  or  refentment,  nor  had  ever  behaved 
to  an  enemy  as  if  he  thought  him  irreconcileable.  And 
in  my  opinion,  his  kind  and  difpaffionate  nature,  his 
unblemimed  integrity  and  irreproachable  conduct  dur- 
ing his  whole  adminiftration,  are  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient  to  juftify  the  appellation  of  Olympius  which  was 

beftowed 

was  pronounced  againrV  eight  of  that  they  had  not  buried  the 
them,  of  whom  fix  that  were  dead.  Xenophon  has  given  a  large 
upon  the  fpot  were  executed,  account  of  this  tranfa&ion  in  his 
and  this  baftard  fon  of  Pericles  Grecian  biftory.  The  engage- 
was  one  of  them.  The  only  inent  happened  under  the  archon- 
crime  laid  to  their  charge,  was,  (hip  of  Callias,  the  zd  year  of 
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beflowed  upon  him ;  for  though  he  could  not  othcrwife 
have  worn  that  title  without  arrogance  and  abfurdity, 
yet  his  virtue  prevented  it  from  being  the  object  of  en- 
vy, and  rendered  it  graceful  and  becoming.  For  this 
is  the  ground  of  our  veneration  for  the  Gods  ;  and  we 
judge  them  worthy  to  rule  and  dired  the  univerfe,  be- 
cauie  they  are  the  authors  of  good  only  and  not  of  evil. 
TliQ  poets  indeed  attempt  to  perplex  and  miflead  us  by 
their  vain  and  ridiculous  imaginations ;  but  they  con- 
fute themfelves ;  for  though  they  defcribe  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Gods  as  a  place  of  perfedt  fecurity  and  re- 
pofe,  not  difturbed  by  winds  nor  obfcured  by  clouds, 
but  perpetually  illuminated  by  a  pure  light,  and  blef- 
fed  with  uninterrupted  ferenity,  fuch  an  abode  being 
bed  fuited  to  the  nature  of  happy  and  immortal  beings ; 
yet  they  reprefent  the  Gods  themfelves,  as  agitated  by 
vexation,  hatred,  anger,  and  various  other  pallions  un- 
worthy even  of  a  wife  man.  But  thefe  reflections  are, 
perhaps,  more  proper  for  fome  other  place. 

The  ftate  of  publick  affairs  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles foon  convinced  the  Athenians  of  the  greatnefs  of 
their  lofs  (9).  For  thofe  who  during  his  life  moft  re- 
pined at  the  fplendour  of  that  power  by  which  they 
were  themfelves  darkened  and  eclipfed,  as  foon  as  he 
was  dead,  and  a  trial  had  been  made  of  other  orators 
and  governors,  acknowlegded  that  no  man  could  like 
him  temper  his  pride  with  humanity  and  moderation, 
or  unite  ib  much  dignity  with  fo  much  mildnefs  and 
patience.  And  that  high  authority  which  before  had 
expofed  him  to  envy,  and  had  been  'reprefented  as 
equal  to  that  of  a  King  or  a  tyrant,  appeared  now-  to 
have  been  the  fupport  and  prelervation  of  the  ilate ;  fb 
enormous  was  that  corruption  and  wickednefs  which 
'afterwards  overfpread  the  commonwealth,  and  which 
during  his  adminiftration  had  been  checked  and  fup- 
prefTed,  and  prevented  from  gaining  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  become  quite  defperate  and  incurable. 

the  9^d  Olympiad,  24  Years  af-  der.     Pericles  died  in  the  3d  year 

ter  the  death  of  Pericles  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  is 

(9)  This  wil!  appear  in  the  lives  the  laft  year  of  the  8/th Olympiad, 
of  Alcibiadcs,  Nicias  and  Lyfan- 

FABIUS 
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AVING  related  the  memorable  aftions  of 
Pericles,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fa- 
bius.  It  is  reported  that  Hercules  falling  in 
love  with  a  nymyh  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  as 
ibme  fay,  with  a  woman  of  that  country,  had  by  her 
the  firft  Fabius,  (i)  from  whom  is  defcended  the  family 
of  the  Fabii,  one  of  the  moft  numerous,  and  powerful 
in  Rome  (2).  According  to  fome  they  were  firft  called 

Fodii, 


(i)  According  to  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnaflus,  Hercules  had  but 
two  cihldren  in  Italy,  one  named 
Pellas,  by  a  daughter  of  Evander, 
and  another  called  Latinus,  by  an 
Hyperborean  woman, whomhe had 
brought  with  him  into  thofe  parts. 


D 


(z)The  mod  numerous,  for  that 
family  alone  undertook  the  war 
againft  the  Veientes,  and  fept  out 
againtl  them  300  perjbjis  all  of 
their  own  name,  who  were  all 
(lain  in  the  fervice.  It  was  like- 
wife  the  moftpowerful,  for  it  had 
3  enjoyed 
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(3)  Fodii,  becaufe  when  they  went  a  hunting  they  ufed 
to  catch  their  game  in  traps  and  pits,  for  to  this  day 
theRomans  calf  a  pitFovea,  and  Fodere  fignifies  "  to  dig ;" 
and  in  procefs  of  time  by  the  change  of  two  letters, 
they  came  to  be  called  Fabii.  This  family  produced 
many  eminent  men.  Fabius  whofe  life  I  am  now 
writing  was  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  that  (4)  Fabius 
Rullus,  or  Rutilianus,  who  firft  brought  the  honourable 
furname  of  Maxirnus  into  his  family.  He  likewife  had 
the  name  of  Verucofus,  from  a  wart  on  his  upper  lip  ; 
and  in  his  childhood  they  called  him  Ovicula  (5)  from 
the  mildnefs  and  gravity  of  his  difpofition.  His  fe- 
datenefs  and  taciturnity,  his  indifference  to  childifh 
fports  and  amufements,  his  ilownefs  and  difficulty  in 
learning,  and  his  eafy  fubmilTive  behaviour  to  his 
equals,  made  thofe  to  whom  he  was  not  thoroughly 
known,  efteem  him  infenfible  and  flupid ;  a  few  only 
could  difcover  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  that  fteadinefs 
and  invincible  courage  which  lay  concealed  under  this 
disadvantageous  appearance.  But  as  foon  as  he  entered 
upon  publick  employments;  his  hidden  virtues  difplayed 
themfelves.  Then  it  appeared  to  all  that  what  had 
pafTed  for  timidity,  was  cautious  prudence ;  and  what 
feemed  inactivity,  indolence,  and  infenfibility  was  calm 
refolution  and  inflexible  conftancy. 

Fabius  confidering  the  difficulty  of  managing  fo  great 
a  commonwealth,  and  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  engaged,  inured  his  body  to  labour  and  ex- 
ercife,  wifely  judging  that  natural  ftrength  was  the 
beft  armor  :  h£  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 

oratory, 

enjoyed  the  higheft  dignities    in  "  Ciceronutn,  ut  quifque  aliquod 

the  commonwealth.    There  were  "  optime  genus  fereret."  lib.  18. 

foaie  of  the  Fabii,  who  had  been  cap.  3.  This  agrees  with  the  funpli- 

feven  times  confuls.  city  of  thofe  times,  when  agricul- 

(3)  Feftus  fays  they  were  called  ture  was  the  principal  occupation 

Fcvii    from  Fovea.       But   why  of  a  hero. 

iTiould  we  not  rather  believe  with  (4)  This  Fabius  was  five  times 
Pliny,  that  they  were  called  Fabii,  conful,  and  obtained  feveral  im- 
a  Fabis,  from  their  fkill  in  railing  portant  victories  over  the  Sam- 
beans  f  as  the  Lentuli  and  Ciceros  nites,  Tufcans  and  other  nations, 
xvere  fo  called  frompeafe  and  len-  But  it  was  not  thofe  memorable 
tils,  "jam  FabiorumjLentuJorum,  actions  that  procured  him  the 

furname 
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oratory,  looking  upon  words  as  the  engines  by  which 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  to  be  moved.  And  he  at- 
tained to  fuch  a  kind  of  eloquence,  that  his  manner  of 
fpeaking  and  of  acting  was  perfectly  the  fame :  for  in 
his  fpeeches  there  were  no  nice  refinements  nor  affect- 
ed and  oftentatious  ornaments ;  but  they  were  always 
grave,  fententious,  and  full  of  folid  inflruction  ;  and  are 
laid  to  have  much  refembled  thofe  of  Thucydides.  We 
have  yet  extant  his  funeral  oration  upon  the  death  of 
his  fon,  who  died  .conful,  which  he  recited  before  the 
people. 

He  was  five  times  conful,  and  in  his  firil  confulfhip 
had  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  the  victory  he  gained 
over  the  Ligurians,  who  being  defeated  with  great  lols 
were  forced  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Alps,  from  whence 
they  never  after  made  any  inrode  nor  depredations 
upon  their  neighbours.  After  this  Hannibal  came  into 
Italy,  (6)  and  having  at  his  firft  entrance  gained  a  great 
battle  near  the  river  Trebia,  traverfed  all  Tufcany  with 
his  victorious  army,  and  laying  waite  the  country 
round  about,  filled  Rome  itfelf  with  aftonifhment  and 
terror.  At  the  fame  time  many  omens  were  obferved, 
fome  of  which  were  common  and  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  thunder  and  lightning;  others  were  very 
ftrange-and  unaccountable.  For  it  was  faid,  that  ibme 
targets  fweated  blood ;  that  at  Antium,  when  they  reaped 
their  corn,  many  of  the  ears  were  filled  with  blood; 
that  red-hot  flones  dropped  from  the  clouds  ;  that  the 
Falerians  had  feen  the  heavens  open,  (7)  and  feveral 
billets  falling  down,  in  one  of  which  was  plainly  writ- 
ten, 

furname  of  Maximus,  which  was  of  fifteen  years;  for  Hannibal  en- 
given  him,  becaufe  when  he  was  tered  into  Italy  under  the  confu- 
cenfor  he  reduced  the  whole  popu-  late  of  Scipioand  Senipronius,  the 
Jace  of  Rome  into  four  tribes,  who  third  year  of  the  i4Oth  Olym- 
before  were  difperfed  among  all  piad,  thet;35th  of  Rome,  arul  216 
the  tribes  in  general,  and  thus  before  the  commencement  of  the 
had  very  great  power  in  the  aiTem-  Chriftian  /Era. 
blies.  Thefe  tribes  were  called  (7)  It  feemc  to  me  that  Plutarch 
Tribus  urbanx.  Liv.  ix.  46.  mifum'erftood  Li vy,  who  mentions 

(5)    Ovicula  fignifies    a   little  two  different  prodigies.  Thefe  are 

flieep.  his  words.  Lib.  XXII-    "  Fsleriis 

(  )  Here  Plutarch  leaves  a  void  "  Coehim  findi  vifum  velut  niag- 
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ten,  Now  Mars  himfelf  brandifhes  his  arms.  But  thefe 
prodigies  had  no  effect  upon  the  impetuous  and  fiery 
temper  of  the  conful  Flaminius,  whole  natural  vehe- 
mence had  been  much  heightned  by  his  late  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  which  he  obtained  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability, having  engaged  them  in  opposition  to  the 
order  of  the  fenate  and  the  advice  of  his  collegue.  But 
though  Fabius  did  not  much  regard  thefe  prodigies 
which  fo  affected  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  looking 
on  them  as  too  abfurd  to  be  believed,  (8)  yet  know- 
ing that  their  enemies  were  few  in  number  and  in  great 
want  of  money,  he  advifed  the  Romans  to  wait  pati- 
ently, and  not  rifk  an  engagement  with  a  General 
whole  army  was  well  difcipiined,  and  inured  to  war  by 


'  no  Hiatu,  quaque  patuerit,  in- 
'  gens  Lumen  effulfiffe  ;  Sortes 
'  fua  fponte  attenuatas,  unamque 
'  excidilTe  ifa  fciiptam,  Mavors 
'  telum  fuum  concutit.  At  Fale- 
'  rium  the  Iky  was  feen  to  open, 
'  and  from  the  void  fpace  tlream- 
'  ed  a  great  body  of  light.  The  lots 
'  fhrunk  of  their  own  accord,  and 
'one  of  them  dropped  down, 
c  when  on  was  written,  Mars 
'  brandiiheth  his  fword."  Out  of 
thefe  two  prodigies  Plutarch  has 
made  but  one.  Thefe  lots  did  not 
drop  out  of  the  fky.  Llvy  fpeaks 
of  the  lots  which  were  carefully 
preferved  in  an  olive  cheft  at  Pr^- 
nefte.  They  appeared  ihrunk  or 
leffened,  whi:h  of  itfelf  was  omi- 
nous, and  one  of  them  dropped 
down,  on  which  was  found  the 


many 

which  flood  in  a  certain  place ; 
that  he  accordingly  went,  and 
when  he  had  done  as  he  had  been 
commanded,  feveral  bits  of  oak 
handfomely  wrought  iiTued  out  of 
the  ftone,  with  fome  ancient  cha- 
racters infcribed  upon  them  ;  that 
they  were  immediately  depofited 
in  an  olive  coffer  ;  that  when 
any  one  came  to  confult  them 
the  coffer  was  opened,  and  a 
child  having  firft  ihaken  them  to- 
gether, drew  out  one  from  the 
reft,  which  contained  the  anfwer 
to  the  querift's demand.  But  what 
are  we  to  underftand  from  thefe 
words  in  Livy,  Sortes  extenuatse; 
which  was  looked  upon  as  an  ill 
omen  ?  Probably  there  were  two 
fets  of  tbefe  lots,  one  large  and 
tiie  other  fmall,  and  the  prieits 
contrived  that  one  or  the  other 
fhould  be  drawn  jutt  as  ihey 


jnfcription  mentioned. 

Cicero   in  his  fecond  book    on 

divination  has  given  an  account  of  thought  it  for  their  purpofe,  to 
the  nature  of  thefe  lots,  and  the 
manner  of  divination  by  them.  He 
fays,  that  in  the  archives  of  Pra:- 
nefle  it  was  written,  that  one  of 
the  mod  confiderable  men  in  the 
city,  named  Numerics  SurTucius, 
was  directed  by  feveral  dreams, 
to  go,  and  bieak  open  a  fione 


encourage  or  intimidate  thofe  who 
caiie  to  confult  them.  For  in 
prodigies,  dreams  and  vifions,  if 
any  thing  appeared  larger  than 
its  ufual  fize,  the  omen  was 
efteemed  favourable ;  if  fmaller, 
the  contrary.  Cicero  adds  that 
thefe  lots  were  very  much  difcie- 
dked 
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many  battles  which  they  had  fought  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  only  take 
care  to  fend  fuccours  to  their  allies,  and  fecure  the 
cities  which  were  in  their  pofleifion,  the  vigour  of  the 
enemy  would  foon  expire  of  itfelf,  like  aflame  for  want 
of  fuel.  Thefe  reafons  however- did  not  prevail  with 
Flammius,  who  protefted  he  would  not  differ  the  enemy 
to  advance,  nor  would  he  be  reduced,  as  Camillus  for- 
merly was,  to  fight  for  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Rome.- 
Accordingly  he  ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  out  the 
army  into  the  field.  As  foon  as  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
the  beafl  without  any  apparent  caufe,  took  fright  and 
caft  his  rider  headlong  on  the  ground  (9).  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  peifjfted  in  his  firft  refolution  of 

marching 


dited  in  his  time  ;  that  no  body 
made  ufe  of  them,  nor  was  the 
name  of  the  Prasneftine  lots  known 
but  by  the  common  people,  who 
are  always  tenacious  of  their  fu- 
perftitions.  However,  it  appears 
from  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Su- 
etonius, that  they  got  into  vogue 
again  in  the  reign  ot  Tiberius  ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  that  emperor  hav- 
ing a  defign  to  ruin  all  the  Ora- 
cles in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  was  deterred  from  it  by 
the  majefty  of  thofe  Prseneftine 
lots  ;  for  that  having  caufed  the 
coffer  clofe  fhut,  and  fealed,  to  be 
brought  to  him,  upon  opening  it 
there  was  not  one  lot  to  be  feen 
in  it,  but  fo  foon  as  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  temple  they  were  all 
found  in  it  as  ufuaL  Pfeenefte  was 
not  the  only  place  where  thefe 
lots  were  to  be  found  ;  they  had 
them  at  Antium,  at  Tibur,  and 
other  places. 

(3) 'Had  this  been  faid  of  Fla- 
minius  it  would  have  been  no 
more  than  he  deferved  ;  for  Livy 
tells  us  that  he  feared  not  the 
Gods,  "  necDeorum  fatis  metuens 
"  erat"  and  that  he  neither  took 
the  advice  of  Gods  or  men,  "nee 


"  Deosnec  homines  confulentem." 
But  I  queftion  whether  Plutarch 
had  the  fame  reafon  to  fay  it  of 
Fabius,  at  leaft  I  have  not  met 
with  any  thing  that  couldgive  one 
fuch  an  idea  of  him  He  was  too 
prudent  to  oppofe  or  contemn  the 
reigning  religion,  from  regard  to 
which  the  fenate  had  been  in- 
duced to  order  that  thofe  prodi- 
gies fhould  be  expiated  by  facri- 
rices,  by  publick  prayers  and  of- 
ferings. If  Fabius  was  not  moved 
by  thefe  prodigies,  it  was  not  be- 
caufe  he  defpifed  them,  but  be- 
caufe  he  hoped  by  appeafmg  the 
anger  of  the  Gods,  to  render 
them  ineffectual  ;  and  accordingly 
heomitted  nothing  requifite  there- 
to,  as  we  fhal'l  fee  in  the  fe- 
quel. 

(9)  This  fall  from  his  horfe, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  omi- 
nous, was  followed  by  fomethin^ 
elfe,  which  was  underftood  to  be 
altogether  as  unfavourable.  When 
the  enfign  attempted  to  pull  his 
ftandard  out  of  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  march,  he  had  not  ftrength 
enough  to  draw  it  up.  But  where 
is  the  wonder,  fays  Cicero,  to  have 
a  horfe  take  fright,  or  to  find  a 
ftandard- 
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inarching  to  meet  Hannibal,  and  drew  up  his  army  near 
the  lake  Trafimena  in  Tufcany.  During  the  engagement, 
there  happened  fo  great  an  earthquake  that  it  deftroyed 
ieveral  towns,  altered  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  tore  off 
the  tops  of  mountains  ;  yet  none  of  the  combatants 
were  fenfible  of  this  violent  agitation.  In  this  battle 
Flaminius  fell,  having  given  many  proofs  of  his 
fcrength  and  courage,  and  round  about  him  lay  all  the 
braved  of  the  army  •  the  reft  were  put  to  flight  and 
great  {laughter  was  made  of  them.  In  the  whole,  fif- 
teen thouland  were  killed,  and  as  many  taken  pri- 
foners  (i).  Hannibal  being  defirous  to  beftow  funeral 
honours  upon  the  body  of  Flaminius,  on  account  of  his 
bravery,  made  diligent  fearch  after  it,  but  could  not 
find  it  ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  what  became  of  it. 
When  the  former  defeat  happened  near  Trebia,  neither 
the  General  who  wrote,  nor  the  meiTenger  who  told 
the  news,  related  it  otherwife  than  as  a  battle  in  which 
the  lofs  was  equal  on  both  fides:  but  now,  as  foon 
as  Pomponius  the  praetor  had  the  intelligence,  he  caufed 
the  people  to  affemble,  and  without  difguifing  the 
matter,  told  them  plainly,  "  We  are  defeated  (O  Romans  !) 
*'  our  army  is  deftroyed,  the  conful  Flaminius  is  killed  ; 
"  think  therefore  what  is  to  be  done  for  your  fafety."  The 
fame  commotion  which  a  furious  wind  caufes  in  the  oce- 
an, did  thefe  words  of  the  praetor  raife  in  the  minds  of 
that  great  vmultitude.  In  their  fiift  confternation  they 
were  at  a  lofs  what  to  determine,  but  foon  united  in 
the  refolution  of  chufing  a  Dictator,  the  preient  exi- 
gence requiring  that  abfolute  power  mould  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  fome  one  man  who  would  exercife  it 
with  fteadinefs  and  intrepidity.  (2)  Their  choice  una- 
nimoufly  fell  upon  Fabius,  whofe  gravity  of  manners 
and  undaunted  courage  rendered  him  equal  to  the 
gr-eatnefs  of  the  command  ;  and  who  was  then  of  an 


ftanda?d-bearer,  who  perhaps  was         (i)  Livy  and  Valerius  Maxinms 
unwilling   to   march,  feebly    en-     mention  only  6000  prifoners. 
deavouring  to  draw  up  the  ftand-         (:)  None  but  the  Confuls  had 
ard  which  he  had  purpofely  ftruck     the   power   of  naming  a  Didta- 
deep  into  the  ground  ?  tor,  and  as  Servilius  was  at   the 

army, 
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age  in  which  valour  was  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
in  which  the  body  v/as  in  full  vigour  for  executing  the 
purpofes  of  the  mind.  Fabius  having  entered  upon  the 
office  of  Dictator,  in  the  firft  place  gave  the  command 
of  the  horfe  to  Lucius  Minucius  (3) ;  and  next  he  afked 
leave  of  the  fenate  for  himfelf,  that  in  time  of  battle 
he  might  ferve  on  horfeback.  which  by  an  ancient 
law  amongft  the  Romans  was  forbid  to  their  Generals; 
whether  it  were,  that  placing  their  greateft  ftrength  in 
their  foot,  they  would  have  their  commanders  in  chief 
polled  amongft  them  •,  or  whether  they  defigned  to  mow- 
that  the  Dictator,  though  he  was  uncontrouled  in  all 
other  refpefts,  yet  in  this  was  dependent  on  the  people. 
Fabius  to  make  the  authority  of  his  charge  more  awful, 
and  to  render  the  people  more  fubrniflive  and  obedient 
to  him,  can  fed  himfelf  to  be  accompanied  with  four 
and  twenty  lifters ;  and  when  the  confui  came  to  vifit 
him,  he  fent  him  word,  that  he  mould  difmifs  his  lie- 
tors  with  their  fafces,  and,  laying  afide  all  enfigns  of 
authority,  appear  before  him  only  as  a  private  perfon. 

He  began  his  didatorfhip  in  the  bed  manner  poffible, 
by  publick  acts  of  devotion  to  the  Gods,  and  allured  the 
people,  that  their  late  overthrow  was  not  owing  to  want 
of  courage  in  the  foldiers,  but  to  the  neglect  of  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  general.  He  therefore  exhorted  them 
not  to  fear  the  enemy,  but  by  extraordinary  honours 
to  appeafe  the  Gods.  This  he  did,  not  to  fill  their 
minds  with  fuperftition,  but  only  to  raife  their  courage 
and  abate  their  fear  of  the  enemy,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve, that  heaven  was  on  their  fide.  For  this  purpofe 
they  confulted  thofe  myfterious  and  valuable  writings 
called  the  Sibylline  books  •  and  it  is  faid  there  were  found 
fome  prophecies  in  them  which  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  circumftances  of  that  time ;  but  whoever  looked 
into  them,  was  obliged  to  keep  fecret  what  he  di£ 

covered 

array,  and  his  collegue  Flaminius     fcencknts  obtained   the  privilege 
ilain,  the  people   named    Fabius     of  putting  Di&ator  inftead  of  Pro- 
Prodiflator  ;  and  we  are  told  by     dictator  in  the  lift  of  his  titles. 
Livy,  that  in  confideration  of  the         (3)  Polybius  and  Livy  call  him 
merits  of  this  great  man,  his  de-     Marcus  Minucius. 

(4)  This 
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covered  there.  After  this  he  alTembled  the  people,  and 
made  a  (4)  vow  before  them  to  offer  in  facrifice  the 
whole  produce  of  rii2  next  feafon  through  all  Italy,  of 
the  cows,  goats,  fwine,  fheep,  both  in  the  mountains 
and  the  plains :  and  the  more  to  folemnize  this  great 
vow,  he  commanded  the  fum  of  333000  Sefterces,  and 
333  Denarii,  and  one  third  of  a  Denarius,  to  be  expended 
upon  feftival  games  in  honour  of  the  Gods :  (which  in 
our  Greek  money  amounts  to  83,583  Drachmas,  and 
two  Oboli.)  What  his  reafbn  might  be  for  fixing  upon 
that  precife  number  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  unlefs  it 
were  (5)  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  the  number 
Three,  as  being  the  firft  of  odd  numbers,  the  firft  of 
plurals,  and  containing  in  itfelf  the  firft  differences,  and 
the  elements  of  all  numbers. 

By  thefe  acts  of  religion,  Fabius  infpired  the  people 
•with  better  hopes.  But  he  placed  his  whole  confidence 
in  himfelf,  believing  that  the  Gods  beftowed  viftory 
and  good  fortune  only  upon  the  valiant  and  the  pru- 
dent. Thus  prepared,  he  marched  againft  Hannibal, 
not  with  intention  to  come  to  an  engagement,  but  by 
length  of  time  to  exhauft  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the 
enemy,  and  gradually  to  diftrefs  and  weaken  them,  by 
properly  improving  his  fuperiority  over  them  in  num- 
ber of  men  and  plenty  of  money.  With  this  defign  he 
always  encamped  on  the  higheft  grounds,  where  their 
horfe  could  have  no  accefs.  He  carefully  obferved  the 
motions  of  Hannibal's  army  ;  when  they  marched  he 
followed  them  j  when  they  encamped  he  did  the  fame, 

always 

(4)  This  vow  was  called  '*  Ver  up,  they  drove  them  out  of  their 
Sacrum," and  whoever  made  itob-  country  and  obliged  them  to  feek 
Hged  himfelf  to  confecrate  to  the  a  habitation  elfewhere. 
Gods  all  the  cattle  which  ftould  (-)  The  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
be  produced  between  the  firft  of  tonics  held  the  number  three  to  be 
Match  and  ttie  firft  of  May.  A-  perfect  for  feveral  reafons  which 
mong  fome  nations  of  Italy,  the  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  men- 
children  who  were  born  during  tion.  One  not  being  a  number, 
that  period  were  likewife  included  three  is  therefore  the  firft  of  odd 
in  the  vow  •  not  that  they  facri-  numbers.  It  is  the  firft  of  plurals, 
ficed  them  like  other  animals;  for  the  Greeks  did  not  call  two  a 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  grown  plural  number  but  a  dual.  What 

Plutarch 
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always  keeping  upon  the  hills,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  as 
not  to  be  compelled  to  an  engagement  (6),  by  which 
means  he  gave  them  no  reft,  but  kept  them  in  a  con- 
tinual alarm. 

But  this  dilatory  method  gave  occafion  both  at  Rome, 
and  even  in  his  own  camp,  to  fufpect  his  want  of  cou- 
rage ;  and  this  opinion  prevailed  alfo  in  Hannibal's 
army,  who  was  himielf  the  only  man  who  was  not  de- 
ceived,, and  who  clearly  fa w  the  defign  of  the  enemy. 
He  determined  therefore  to  try  all  means  to  bring  Fabius 
to  an  engagement,  without  which  the  ruin  of  the  Car- 
thaginians was  inevitable ;  for  they  were  now  prevented 
from  making  any  advantage  of  their  iuperiority  in 
arms,  and  with  regard  to  money  and  number  of  men, 
in  both  which  they  were  already  inferior  to  the  Romans, 
they  were  growing  weaker  every  day.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  pradifed  every  art  and  flratagem  to  oblige  Fa- 
bius to  change  his  meafures;  like  a  fkilful  wreftler  who 
watches  every  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  his  adverfary. 
Sometimes  he  advanced,  and  alarmed  him  with  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  an  attack ;  fometimes  retiring  to  a  di£- 
tance,  and  marching  from  place  to  place,  he  led  him 
up  and  down  the  country.  But  all  this  artifice  had  no 
effed  upon  the  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  the  Dictator, 
who  was  fully  perfuaded  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  plan.. 
He  was  however  made  very  uneafy  by  the  impatience 
and  unfeafonable  courage  of  [Viinucius  his  General  of 
the  horfe,  who  by  continually  haranguing  the  foldiers, 
infpired  them  with  a  furious  eagerneis  for  battle,  ard 

a  vain 

Plutarch  further  adds  concerning  ing  well  improved  would  necefia- 

t'he   properties    of  this   number  rily    procure   them   the    victory, 

feems    lefs  eafy   to  explain.  They  railed   recruits  with   great 

(6)  The  chief  advantage  which  eafe,  and  were  plentifully  fupplied 

the  troops  of  Hannibal  had  over  with  all  forts  of  ammunition  and 

thofe  of  Fabius  was  that   vigour  provilion,  fo  that  being  in  want  of 

and   hardinefa  with   which   their  nothing,  they  were  not  obliged  to 

frequent   victories    had    infpired  go  out  of  their  camp,   where  Fa- 

them.     Befides,  they  were  fupe-  bius  kept  them  clofe,  watching  all 

rior  to  the  Romans  in  horfe  :  but  opportunities  of  falling  upon  the 

then  the  Romans  had   feveral  ad-  Carthaginians,  who  frequently  fo- 

vantages  over  Hannibal,  which  be-  raged  up  to   his    vety  intrench- 

ments. 
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a  vain  confidence  of  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  they  derided  and 
infulted  Fabius,  calling  him  the  (7)  Pedagogue  of  Han- 
nibal, and  at  the  fame  time  extolled  Minuciusasa  brave 
man  and  worthy  to  be  a  Roman  General.  This  raifed 
his  vanity  and  preemption  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  in- 
folently  rallied  Fabius's  encampments  upon  the  moun- 
tains, faying,  that  he  lodged  his  men  there,  as  on  a 
theatre,  to  behold  the  flames  and  defolation  of  their 
country.  And  he  would  fometimes  alk  the  friends  of 
Fabius,  whether  it  were  not  his  meaning  by  leading 
them  from  mountain  to  mountain,  to  carry  them 
at  laft  (having  no  hopes  on  earth)  up  into  heaven, 
and  hide  them  in  the  clouds  from  Hannibal's  army  ? 
When  his  friends  related  thefe  things  to  the  Dictator, 
and  perfuaded  him  to  avoid  the  general  obloquy  by 
engaging  the  enemy  ;  his  anfwer  was,  "  I  mould  be  more 
"  timorous  than  they  reprefent  me  if  I  mould  quit  my 
"  purpofe  through  the  fear  of  reproach  and  ridieule.  It 
"  is  no  inglorious  thing  to  fear  for  the  fafety  of  our  coun- 
"  try.  That  man  is  unworthy  of  fuch  a  command  as  this, 
"  who  is  intimidated  by  calumny,  and  who  makes  him- 
"  felf  the  (lave  of  thofe  whom  he  ought  to  govern,  and 
"  whofe  folly  and  rafhnefs  it  is  his  duty  to  reftrain." 

Sometime  after  this  Hannibal  committed  a  great  mif- 
take.  For  being  defirous  to  remove  to  a  greater  di£- 
tance  from  Fabius,  and  to  encamp  in  a  place  more  con- 
venient for  forage,  he  drew  off  his  army,  and  ordered 
his  guides  to  conduct  him  to  (8)  Cafmum.  They  mif- 
underftanding  him  on  account  of  his  bad  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  led  him  and  his  army  to  the  borders 
of  Campania,  and  the  town  Cafilinum,  through  the  middle 
of  which  the  river  Vulturnus  runs.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  entirely  furrounded  with  hills,  except  that  there 
is  an  opening  towards  the  fea  j  and  on  that  fide  the 
valley  extends  quite  to  the  coafl.  Near  the  lea  the 
ground  is  very  marfhy,,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  large  banks  of  fand,  occafioned  by  the  overflow- 
ing 

ments,  fo  that  never  a  day  pafled     weakened  the  enemy  and  heart- 
wherein  fome  of  them  were  not     ened  his  own  foldiers, 
cut  off;    by  which  means     he         (7)  For  the  office  of  a   Peda- 
gogue, 
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ing  of  the  river.  Thefea  is  there  very  rough,  and  the 
coaft  dangerous  for  (hips.  As  foon  as  Hannibal  was 
entered  into  this  valley,  Fabius  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  way,  led  his  army  round  by  another  road,  and 
difpatched  four  thoufand  men  to  ftop  up  the  entrance; 
the  reft  of  his  army  he  pofted  upon  the  neighbouring 
hills,  in  the  moft  advantageous  places :  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  detached  a  party  of  his  beft  light-armed 
troops  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  rear ;  which  they  did 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  cut  off  eight  hundred  of 
them,  and  put  the  whole  army  into  diibrder.  Hanni- 
bal, rinding  his  error,  and  the  danger  he  was  fallen  into, 
immediately  crucified  the  guides ;  but  his  enemies  were 
fo  advantageoufly  pofted,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of 
breaking  through  them,  and  his-  foldiers  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  ever  coming  cut  of  thofe  ftraits. 

Thus  reduced,  Hannibal  had  recourfe  to  this  ftrata- 
gem  i  he  caufed  two  thoufand  oxen,  which  he  had  in 
his  camp,  to  have  torches  and  dry  bavens  well  faftened 
to  their  horns  ;  thefe  being  lighted  upon  a  fignal  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  the  beafts  were  driven 
up  the  hills  near  that  narrow  pafs  which  was  guarded 
by  the  enemy.  While  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  order  was  committed  were  thus  employed,  he  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  marched  leifurely  on.  The  oxen 
at  firft  kept  a  How  pace,  and  greatly  furprized  the 
fhepherds  and  herdfmen  on  the  adjacent  hills,  as  they 
appeared  like  an  army  marching  in  order  with  lighted 
torches.  But  when  the  fire  had  burnt  down  the  horns 
of  the  beafts  to  the  quick,  they  no  longer  kept  their 
order,  but  unruly  with  their  pain,  they  ran  difperfed 
about,  toiling  their  heads,  fetting  each  other  on  fire,  and 
fcattering  the  flames  around  them,  which  caught  the 
bufhes  through  which  they  ran.  This  was  a  furprizing 
fpeftacle  to  the  Romans,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  guarded 
the  paiTages,  who  being  at  fome  diftance  from  the  main 
body,  and  feeing  the  fire  on  a  fudden  difperfing  itfelf 

on 

gogue,  as  the  name  implies,  was     them  home  again. 
to  follow  the  children,   to  cany         (8)  It  was  not  only  for  the  fake 
them  up  and  down,  and  conduct    of  forage  that  Hannibal  defired  to 

gain 
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on  every  fide,  as  if  the  enemy  had  defigned  to  fur  round 
them,  in  great  terror  quitted  their  pofl,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  to  their-  camp  on  the  hills.  They 
were  no  (boner  gone,  but  a  body  of  Hannibal's  light- 
armed  men,  according  to  his  order,  immediately  feized 
thepaflages  ;  and  foon  after  the  whole  army,  with  all 
the  baggage,  came  up,  and  fafely  marched  through. 
Fabius,  before  the  night  was  over,  difcovered  the  ftra- 
tagem  ;  for  ibme  of  the  beafts  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
men  ;  but  for  fear  of  an  ambufh  in  the  dark,  he  kept 
his  men  all  night  to  their  arms  in  the  camp:  and  as 
foon  as  it  was  day,  he  charged  the  rear  of  the  enemy  in 
the  narrow  pafs,  and  put  them  into  great  diforder  •  but 
Hannibal  fpeedily  detached  from  his  van  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards, who  were  light  and  nimble  men,  and  ufed  to  climb 
mountains  ;  thefe  brilkly  attacked  the  Roman  troops, 
who  were  in  heavy  armour,  killed  many  of  them  and 
obliged  Fabius  to  retire.  This  action  brought  great 
difgrace  upon  the  Dictator  :  the  Romans  faid,  it  was 
now  manifeft,  that  he  was  not  only  inferior  to  his  ad- 
verfary  as  they  always  thought)  in  courage,  but  even  in 
what  he  mofl  pretended  to,  conduct  and  prudence. 

Hannibal  to  inflame  their  hatred  againil  him  ftill 
more,  marched  with  his  army  clofe  to  the  lands  and 
pofleilions  of  Fabius  ;  and  then  giving  orders  to  his 
foldiers  to  burn  and  deflroy  all  the  country  about,  he 
forbad  them  to  do  the  leaft  damage  in  the  territories  of 
the  Roman  General,  and  placed  guards  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  Thefe  things  being  reported  at  Rome,  had  that 
effect  with  the  people  which  Hannibal  defired.  Their 
tribunes  inveighed  loudly  againft  him,  chiefly  at  the 
inftigation  of  Metilius,  who  not  fo  much  out  of  hatred 
to  him,  as  out  of  friendfhip  to  Minucius,  whofe  kinfman 
he  was,  thought  by  deprefiing  Fabius  to  raife  his  friend. 
The  fenate  was  alfo  offended  with  .him  for  the  bargain 
he  had  made -with  Hannibal  about  the  exchange  of  pri- 
foners,  of  which  the  conditions  were,  that  after  the 

exchange 

"i  .  *•-* 

gain  the  plains  of  Cafinum  ;  his     would  have  been  the   cafe  if  he 
main  drift  was  to  prevent  Fabius      could  have  fecured   that  poft. 
from  fuccouring  his  allies,  which 

(9)  Others 
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exchange  made  of  man  for  man,  if  any  on  either  fide 
remained,  they  fhould  be  redeemed  at  the  price  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Drachmas  each  ^  and  upon  the  whole 
account  there  remained  two  hundred  and  forty  Romans 
vmexchanged.  The  fenate  not  only  refufed  to  allow 
money  for  the  ranfoms,  but  alfo  reproached  Fabius  as 
acting  con uary  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  corn- 
monvvealth,  in  redeeming  thofe  men  at  fo  dear  a  rate, 
whole  cowardice  had  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Fabius  heard  and  endured  all  this  with  in- 
vincible patience:  but  having  no  money  with  him,  and 
on  the  other  fide  being  refolved  to  keep  his  word  with 
Hannibal,  and  not  to  fufTer  his  fellow-citizens  to  remain 
in  captivity,  he  difpatched  his  fon  to  Rome,  with  orders 
to  fell  his  lands,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  price,  mfficient 
to  difcharge  the  ranfoms.  This  was  punctually  perform- 
ed by  his  fon,  and  accordingly  the  prifoners  were  deli- 
vered to  him  ;  many  of  whom  afterwards  offered  to  re- 
pay the  money,  but  Fabius  would  not  accept  it. 

About  this  time  Fabius  was  called  to  Rome  by  the 
priefts,  to  aflift  at  fome  of  the  folemn  facrifices  ;  where- 
by he  was  forced  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  with 
Minucius  :  but  before  he  parted,  he  not  only  command- 
ed him  as  Dictator,  but  likewife  earneflly  intreated  him 
not  to  come  to  a  battle  with  Hannibal.  His  com- 
mands, his  entreaties,  and  his  advice  were  loll  upon 
Minucius ;  for  he  was  no  fooner  gone,  but  the  new 
General  immediately  ibught  all  occafions  to  fight  the 
enemy.  Obferving  one  day,  that  Hannibal  had  fent  out 
a  great  party  of  his  army  to  forage,  he  fell  upon  thofe 
who  were  left  behind,  killed  a  great  number,  and  advanc- 
ed to  their  very  trenches,  fo  that  they  feared  he  would 
even  ftorm  their  camp  ;  and  when  the  reft  of  Hannibal's 
men  returned,  he  (9)  without  any  lofs  made  his  retreat. 
This  fuccefs  much  increafed  the  prefumption  of  Minuci- 
us,  and  the  ardour  of  the  foldiers.  The  news  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  Rome  •,  and  Fabius  as  foon  as  he  heard 
it,  laid,  "That  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  fuccefs 

"o: 

(9)  Others  fay  that  lie  loft  five     enemy's  lofs  did  not.  exceed    his 
thouiand  of'his  men,  and  that  the     bv  more  than  a  thuufand. 
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"  of  Minucius."  But  the  people  mad  with  joy,  ran  into 
the  Forum  ;  and  iVtetilius,  their  tribune,  made  an  oration 
to  them,  in  which  he  highly  extolled  Minucius,  and  accu- 
fed  Fabius  both  of  cowardice  and  treachery ;  nay  he  char- 
ged not  only  him,  but  alfo  many  others  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent men  in  Rome  with  "  having  been  the occafion  of  bring- 
"  ing  the  war  into  Italy,  and  defining  thereby'  to  oppreis 
"  and  enflave  the  people  ;  for  which  end  they  had  put  the 
"  fupreme  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perlbn,  who 
"  by  his  dilatory  proceedings  gave  leifure  to  Hannibal 
"  toeftablifh  himfelf  in1  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians  time 
"  and  opportunity  to  fupply  him  with  freih  iuccours  in  or- 
"  der  to  a  total  conqueft."  At  this  Fabius  flept  forth,  but 
difdained  to  make  any  reply  to  his  accufations  ;  he  only 
bid  them  "finifh  thcfhcrifices  and  ceremonies  as  foon  as 
*'  poflible,  that  fo  he  might  fpeedily  return  to  the  army,  to 
"  punifh  Minucius,  who  had  prefumed  to  fight  contrary 
"  to  his  orders."  Thefe  words  caufed  a  great  tumult  a- 
mong  the  people,  who  imagined  that  Minucius  flood  in 
danger  of  his  life  :  for  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Dicta- 
tor  to  imprifon,  and  to  put  to  death  without  any  trial ; 
and  they  feared  that  Fabius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild 
temper,  yet  when  once  provoked  would  not  eafily  be  ap- 
pealed. However  no  one  dared  to  oppofe  the  Dictator 
except  Metilius,  whofe  office  of  tribune  gave  him  liber- 
ty to  fay  what  he  pleafed  ;  for  in  the  time  of  a  Dictator 
that  magiflrate  only  preferves  his  authority.  He  there- 
fore boldly  applied  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  intreated 
them  not  to  abandon  Minucius,  nor  fuffer  him  to  be  de- 
flroyed,  like  the  fon  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was 
beheaded  by  his  father,  becaufe  he  had  gained  a  victory-. 
Then  he  exhorted  them  to  take  away  from  Fabius  that- 
abfolute  power  of  a  Dictator,  and  entrufl  it  to  one  who 
was  more  able  and  willing  to  employ  it  for  the  general 
fafety.  This  difcourfe  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  the 
people.  They  would  not  however  venture  wholly  to 
deprive  Fabius  of  his  authority,  notwithftanding  thedif- 
grace  he  had  incurred  ;  but  they  decreed,  that  Minu- 
cius fhould  have  an  equal  authority  with  the  Dictator  in 
the  army ;  which  was  a  thing  then  without  precedent ; 

though 
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though  not  long  after  it  was  alto  praclifed  upon  the  o- 
verthrow  at  Cannae,  when  the  Dictator  Marcus  Junius 
being  with  the  army,  they  chore  at  Rome  Fabius  Buteo 
Dictator,  that  he  might  create  new  fenators  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thofe  who  were  killed.  But  there  was 
this  difference  in  the  two  cafes,  that  Buteo  had  no  foon- 
er  filled  the  vacant  places  in  the  fenate  than  he  difmiffc 
ed  his  Li  dors  with  their  Fafces,  and  all  his  attendants, 
and  mingling  himfelf  like  a  common  perfon  with  the 
reft  of  the  people,  he  quietly  went  about  his  own  affairs. 
The  enemies  of  Fabius  thought  they  had  fufficiently 
affronted  and  humbled  him  by  raifing  Minucius  to  be 
his  equal  in  authority  j  but  they  miftook  the  temper  of 
the  man,  who  did  not  look  upon  their  madnefs  as  any 
reproach  to  him.  For  as  Diogenes  when  he  was  told, 
that  fome  perrons  derided  him,  made  anfwer,  "  But  I 
"  am  not  derided  ;"  meaning  that  they  only  were  ridi- 
culous who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  made  uneafy  by 
derifion  ;  thus  Fabius,  with  great  lenity  and  unconcern- 
ednefs,  fubmitted  to  this  mad  vote  of  the  people,  and 
proved  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  thofe  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  a  wile  and  good  man  can  never  be  really 
affronted  and  difgraced.  However  he  was  extremely 
concerned,  for  the  fake  of  the  publick,  that  fuch  a  pow- 
er mould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  fo  haugh- 
ty and  impetuous  a  temper :  and  left  the  rafhnefs  of 
Minucius  mould  prompt  him  to  run  headlong  upon  (bme 
dangerous  enterprize,  with  all  privacy  and  fpeed  he  re- 
turned back  to  the  army ;  where  he  found  Minucius 
fo  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  that  a  joint  authority  not 
contenting  him,  he  required  by  turns  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  every  other  day.  This  propofal  Fabius 
rejected,  and  thought  it  lefs  dangerous  that  the  army 
mould  be  divided,  and  each  General  mould  command 
his  part.  The  firft  and  fourth  legion  he  took  for  his 
own  divifion,  the  fecond  and  third  he  delivered  to  Minn- 
cius;  fo  alfo  of  the  auxiliary  forces  each  had  an  equal 
fhare. 

Minucius    thus    exalted,  could   not  contain  himfelf 
from  boafting,  that   out  of  regard  to  him  the  people 

E  2-  had 
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had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  dictatorial  power.  To  this 
Fabius  replied,  "  Confider  Minucius,  it  is  Hannibal,  and 
"  not  Fabius,  whom  you  are  to  combat;  but  if  you  muft 
"  needs  contend  with  your  collegue,  let  it  be  by  mowing 
"  that  he  who  has  been  honoured  and  favoured  by  the  peo- 
"  pie  is  not  lefs  concerned  for  their  welfare  than  he  who 
"  has  been  ill  treated  and  difgraced  by  them."   Minucius 
looked  upon  this  as  the  raillery  of  an  old  man  ;  and  imme- 
diately removed  with  his  part  of  the  army,  and  encamp- 
ed by  himfeif.  Hannibal,  who  watched  every  advantage, 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  pafTed.    It  happened,  that  be- 
tween his  army,   and  that  of  the  Romans,   there  was  a 
certain  eminence  which  feemed  a  very  advantageous  port 
to  encamp  upon  ;  a  large  plain  was   extended  round  it, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  level  and   even  ;  and  yet  there 
were  a  great  many  ditches  and  hollows  in  it,  not  difcer- 
nible  at  a  di fiance.  Hannibal,  had  he  pleafed,  could  eafi- 
lyhave  pollefied  himfeif  of  this  ground;  but  he  referved 
it  for  a  bait,  to  draw  the  Romans  to  an  engagement.   As 
foon  as  he  faw  that  Minucius  and  Fabius  were  divided,  he 
in  the  night-time  lodged  a  convenient  number  of  his  men 
in  thofe  ditches  and  hollow  places,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing hefent  a  fmall  detachment,  who  in  the  fight  of  the  e- 
nemy  were  to  feize  that  pofl,   hoping   by  this  means  to 
tempt  Minucius  to  difpute  the  pofleilion  of  it  with  him. 
According  to  his  expectation,    Minucius  firft  fent  out   a 
party  of  light-armed  trpops,  and  after  them  fome  horfe  ; 
and  at  lafl,  when  he  faw  Hannibal  in  perfon  advancing 
to  the  aliiftance  of  his  men,  he  marched  with  his  whole 
army  drawn  up,  and  vigoroufly  attacked  thofe  who  were 
ftationed  upon  the  rifing  ground.    The  combat  for  fome 
time  was  equal  ;  but  as  foon  as  Hannibal  perceived  that 
the  whole  army  of  the  Romans  was  now  fufficiently  ad- 
vanced within  the  toils  he  had  fet  for  them,  fo  that  their 
backs  were  open  to  his  men  whom  he  had  polled  in  thofe 
low  places,  he   inftantly   gave   the  fignal ;  upon  which 
they  rufhed  forth,  and  furioufly  attacked  Minucius  in  the 
rear,  where  they  made  great  flaughter.    This  occafioned 
inexpreifible   confufion  and  terror   in  the  Roman  army, 
and  damped  even  the  fpirit  of  Minucius.  He  looked  round 

upon 
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upon  his  officers  one  after  another,  and  faw  that  none  of 
them  could  maintain  their  ground,  but  all  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight ;  yet  in  this  there  was  no  fafety ;  for  the 
victorious  Numidians  fpread  themfelves  every  way,  and 
cut  to  pieces  all  whom  they  found  fcattered  about  the  plain. 
Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  this  danger  of  his  country- 
men :  he  forefeeing  what  would  happen  kept  his  men  to 
their  arms,  in  a  readinefs  to  wait  the  event ;  nor  would  he 
trull  to  the  reports  of  others,  but  he  himfelf  from  an  emi- 
nence near  his  camp  viewed  all  that  pafled.  When  there- 
fore he  faw  the  army  of  Minucius  encompaffed  by  the 
enemy,  and  heard  founds  not  refembhng  the  fhouts  of 
foldiers  engaged  in  battle,  but  like  the  cries  of  men  over- 
powered and  put  to  flight,  with  a  deep  groan,  ftrikifig  his 
hand  upon  his  thigh,  he  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  u  O 
"  Heavens !  how  much  fooner  than  I  expetled,  and  yet 
"  how  much  later  than  he  would  fain  have  done,  has  Mi- 
"  nucius  deftroyed  himfelf!"  He  then  commanded  the 
enfigns  to  march,  and  the  army  to  follow  him,  calling 
aloud  to  them,  "  Now  let  every  one  who  remembers 
"  Minucius  make  hade  to  his  afliftance.  He  is  a  brave 
u  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country  -,  and  if  he  has  been  too1 
"  forward  to  engage  the  enemy,  we  will  tell  him  of  it 
"  hereafter."  Thus  at  the  head  of  his  men  Fabius  march- 
ed up  to  the  enemy;  and  in  the  firft  place  he  cleared  the 
plains  of  thofe  Numidians,  and  next  he  fell  upon  thof6 
who  were  charging  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  made  any  reiiftance  ;  the  reft  faved  them- 
felves by  flight,  fearing  left  they  fhould  be  environed  as 
the  Romans  had  been.  Hannibal  feeing  fo  fudden  a 
change  of  affairs,  and  Fabius  with  a  force  beyond  his 
age  opening  his  way  through  the  ranks  thar  he  might 
join  Minucius,  founded  a  retreat,  and  drew  off  his  men 
into  their  camp.  The  Romans  on  their  part  were  no 
lefs  contented  to*retire  in  fafety.  It  is  reported  that 
upon  this  occafion  Hannibal  pleafantly  faid  to  his  friends  • 
"  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  this  cloud  which  hovered  upon 
"  the  mountains,  would  at  fome  time  or  other  come 
"  down  with  a  ftorm  upon  us?"  Fabius,  after  his  men 
had  ftripped  the  d.ead  bodies  of  the  enemies  retired 
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to  his  own  camp,  without  faying  any  harfh  or  reproach-, 
fill  thing  concerning  his  collegue  •,  who  alfo  on  his  part 

fathering  his  army  together,  in  this  manner  delivered 
imfelf  to  them  :  "  Fellow-foldiers  ;  never  to  err  in  the 
'*  management  of  great  affairs  is  above  the  force  of  hu- 
"  man  nature ;  but  to   improve   by  the  faults  we  have 
"  committed  is  what  becomes  a  good  and  a  prudent  man. 
"  Some  reafons  I  may  have  to  accufe  fortune,  but  I  have 
"  many  more  to  thank  her :    for  in  a  few   hours  (he  has 
"  taught  me  what  I  never  learned  before,  that  I  am  not 
"  fit  to  command  others,  but  have  need  of  another  to 
"  command  me  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  contend  for   a 
a  victory  over   thofe  to  whom  it   is   our  advantage  to 
"  yield.  Therefore  for  the  future  the  Dictator  muft  be 
"  your  commander,  j  I  will  however  flill  be  your  leader  in 
"mowing  you  an  example  of  gratitude,  and  in  being  al- 
"  ways  the  firft  to  obey  his  orders."  Having  faid  this,  he 
commanded  the  ftandard-bearers  to  march  forward,  anc* 
all  his  men  to  follow  him  into  the  camp  of  Fabius.  As  foon 
as  he  entered  the  camp,  he  marched  directly  towards  the 
Dictator's  tent,  the  whole  army  in  the  mean  time  won- 
dering what  his  defign  was.    When  Fabius  came  out  to 
meet  him,  Minucius  fixed  his  flandards  before  him,  falu- 
tinghim  with  aloud  voice  by  the  name  of  Father ;  and  his 
foldiers  called  thofe  of  Fabius  their  Patrons,  an  appellation 
given  by  (laves  who  are  made  free  to  thofe  to  whom  they 
owe  their  liberty.  As  foon  as  there  was  filence  in  the  ar- 
my, Minucius  thus  addreifed  the  Dictator  :    "  You  have 
"  this  day,  Fabius,   obtained  a  double  victory  ;  one  by 
"  your  valour  over  your  enemies,  and  another  over  your 
<{  collegue  by  your  prudence  and  humanity  ;  by  the  one 
"  you  have  preferved  us,  by  the  other  you  have  inftructed 
"  us ;  and  Hannibal's  victory  over  us  is  not  more  difgrace- 
"  ful  than  yours  is  honourable  and  falutary  to  us.  I  call  you 
"  Father,  becaufe  I  know  no  title  more  honourable ;  but  I 
"  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  to  my  father  j  to  him  I  am 

"  only 

(i)  He  was  the  fon  of  a  but-  of  pufhing  his  fortune,  and  ap- 
crjcr,  and  had  ferved  under  his  plied  himfelf  to  the  bar.  He 
father  in  that  trade;  but  being  knew  fo  well  how  to  infinuate 
become  wealthy,  he  was  defirous  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of 

the 
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"  only  obliged  for  my  own  life,  to  you  for  my  own  and  the 
"  lives  of  all  thefe  here  prefent."  After  this,  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  the  Dictator  -,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
the  foldiers  of  each  army  embraced  one  another  with 
every  exprellion  of  tendernefs,  and  with  tears  of  joy. 

Not  long  after  Fabius  laid  down  the  Didatorfhip, 
and  new  confuls  were  created.  Thofe,  who  immedi- 
ately fucceeded,  dbferved  the  fame  method  in  managing 
the  war,  and  avoided  all  occafions  of  fighting  Hannibal 
in  a  pitched  battle ;  they  only  fuccoured  their  allies, 
and  prevented  their  towns  from  revolting  to  the  enemy. 
But  afterwards,  when  Terentius  Varro  (i)  (a  man  of  ob- 
fcure  birth,  but  very  popular  and  bold)  had  obtained 
the  Confulfhip,  he  focn  made  it  appear,  that  by  his 
rafhnefs  and  ignorance,  he  would  expofe  the  common- 
wealth to  the  utmofl  hazard  :  for  it  v/as  his  cuflom  to- 
declaim  in  all  aflemblies,  that  as  long  as  the  counfels 
of  Fabius  prevailed  in  Rome,  there  would  never  be  an 
end  of  the  war  ;  and  he  boafted,  that  whenever  he 
fhould  get  fight  of  the  enemy,  he  would  free  Italy  from 
the  arms  of  (Irangers.  With  thefe  promifes  he  fo  pre- 
vailed with  the  credulous  multitude,  that  he  raifed  a 
greater  army  than  had  ever  yet  been  fent  out  of  Rome. 
There  were  lifted  88,©oo  men.  But  that  which  gave 
confidence  to  the  populace,  very  much  terrified  and  de- 
jefted  the  wife  and  experienced,  and  none  more  than 
Fabius :  for  if  fo  great  a  body,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  youth,  fhould  be  cutoff,  they  could  not  fee  any 
refburce  for  the  fafety  of  Rome.  Wherefore  they  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  the  other  Conful,  Paulus  ^Emilius, 
a  man  of  great  experience  in  war,  but  not  agreeable  to 
the  common  people,  and  one  that  flood  in  fear  of  them, 
becaufe  they  had  formerly  fet  a  fine  upon  him.  Him 
they  encouraged  to  withfland  the  temerity  of  his  col- 
legue,  telling  him,  that  if  he  would  ferve  his  country, 
he  muft  no  lefs  oppofe  Varro  than  Hannibal,  fince  both 

were 

the  populace  by  flattering  them,  the  greateft  honours  in  the  com- 
and  fupporting  themeaneft  of  the  mon-wealth.  He  was  ^dile, 
people  againft  the  bed  men  in  Quzftor,  Prxtor,  and  at  lad 
Rome,  that  in  time  he  attained  to  Conful. 

E  4  (2)  Varro' s 
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were  defirous  to  come   to  a  battle,  'the  one  becaufe  ha 
knew  not  his  own  ftrength,  the  other  becaufe   lie  knew 
his  own  weaknefs.  "  It  is  more  reafbnable,  faid  Fabius  to 
"  him,  that  you  fhould  believe  me  than  Varro,  in  matters 
"  relating  to  Hannibal ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  if  for  this  year 
"  you  abflain  from  fighting  with  him,  either  he  will  leave 
"  Italy,  or  he  will  be  ruined  if  he  flays.  This  evidently  ap- 
"  pears,  fince  notwithstanding  his  victories,   none  of  the 
"  countries  or  towns  of  Italy  join  with  him,  and  his  army  is 
"  not  the  third  part  of  what  it  was  at  firft."  To  this  Pau'us 
"  /Emiliusis  laid  to  have  replied,  Did  I  only  confider  my- 
"  felf,  I  fhould  rather  chufeto'be  expofed  to  the  weapons 
"  of  Hannibal,    than  to  be  tried  again  by  the  fuffrages 
u  of  my  fellow-citizens  ;  yet  in  this  hazardous  fituation  of 
"  our  affairs,  1  will  rather  in  my  conduct  be  directed  by 
"  Fabius,  than  by  ail  the  world  befides."  With  this  refo- 
lution  he  fet  forward  to  join  the  army.  Varro  infifled  that 
they  fhould  command  alternately  (2) ;  and  when  his  turn 
came,  (3)  he  poited  his  army  clofe  to  Hannibal,  at  a  village 
called  Cannae,  by  the  river  Aufidus.  It  was  no  fooner  dayx 
but  he  fet  up  the  red  flag  over  his  tent,  which  was  the  fig- 
nal  of  battle.  Thisboidnefs  oftheConful,  and  the  numer- 
oufnefs  of  his  army  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
not  half  the  number  -,  but  Hannibal  commanded  them  to 
their  arms,   while  he  with  a   few  attendants  went  on 
horfeback  to  a  rifing  ground  not  far  diftant  to  take  a  view 
of  the  enemy  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
One  of  his  followers  called  Gifco,  a  nobleman  of  Carthage, 
told  him  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  very  aflonifh- 
ing ;   Hannibal  replied,    with    a    ferious   countenance : 
"  There  is  fomething  yet  more  aflonifhing,  which  you 
u  take  no  notice  of ;  Gifco  "afking  what  he  meant  ?"  Han- 
nibal anfwered  ;    "  It  is  that  in  all  that  army  there  is  no: 
"  one  man  whofename  is  Gifco."  This  unexpected jeft  made 
all  the  company  laugh  -,   and    as    they  returned   to  the 
camp,  they   told  it   to  thofe   whom   they  met,  which 

caufed 

(?)  Varro's   demand  was     not     with  the  Romans  that  the  confuls 
an  umeafonable  one,    as  Plutarch     fhould  have  the  command  of  the 
feems  torepiefent  it ;  for  Polybius     aimy  hy  turns, 
informs  us  that  it  was  a  fixed  rule         (j)  Plutarch  has  forgot  an  en- 
gagement 
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£auCd  a  general  laughter  among  them  all  The  fight  of 
this  greatly  encouraged  the  Carthaginian  army,  who 
fuppofed  that  their  General  would  not  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  indulge  himfeif  in  jelling  and  laughter,  unlefs  he 
had  a  thorough  contempt  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  battle  Hannibal  employed  great  art.  In  the 
firft  place  he  drew  up  his  men  with  their  backs  to  the 
wind,  which  was  very  violent  and  fcorching,  and  car- 
ried with  it  from  the  plain  vaft  clouds  of  (and  and  duft, 
which  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginians  very 
much  incommoded  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to 
turn  away  their  faces.  In  the  next  place,  all  his  beft 
men  he  put  into  the  wings ;  and  in  the  main  body, 
which  was  confiderably  more  advanced  than  the  wings, 
he  placed  the  worfl  and  the  weakeft  of  his  army.  Then 
he  commanded  thofe  in  the  wings,  that  when  the  enemy 
had  made  a  thorough  charge  upon  that  middle  advanced 
body,  which  he  knew  would  recoil,  as  not  being  able 
to  (land  their  mock,  and  when  the  Romans,  in  their 
purfuit,  mould  be  far  enough  engaged  within  the  two 
wings,  they  mould  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  charge 
them  in  the  flank,  and  endeavour  to  encompafs  them. 
This  defign  had  all  the  fuccefs  imaginable  ;  for  the  ' 
Roman's  preiling  upon  Hannibal's  front,  which  gave 
ground,  reduced  the  form  of  his  army  into  a  half- 
moon  ;  and  they  followed  on  ib  far,  that  they  gave 
room  for  the  enemy's  wings  to  join  behind  them,  and 
fo  to  enclofe  and  charge  them  both  in  flank  and  rear  • 
which  they  did  with  an  incredible  (laughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans -,  to  whofe  calamity  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  a  cafual 
miftake  did  very  much  contribute  :  for  the  horfe  of 
/Emilius  receivingahurt,  and  throwing  his  matter,  thofe 
about  him  immediately  alighted  to  aid  the  Conful :  the 
Roman  troops  feeing  their  commanders  thus  quitting 
their  horfes,  took  it  for  a  fign  that  they  mould  all  dif- 
mount  and  charge  the  enemy  on  foot.  At  the  fight  of 

this 

gagement  which  happened  before  the  Carthaginians,  who  loft  in  the 
that  which  he  now  fpeaks  of,  aflion  above  feventeen  hundred  of 
where  the  Romans  under  the  corn-  their  men ;  whereas  on  the  Roman 
jrand  of  Paulus  /Emilius  defeated  fide  there  fell  hardly  an  hundred. 

(<t)    According 
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this  Hannibal  was  heard  to  fay,  "  This  pleafes  me  better 
"  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  to  me  bound  hand  and 
*'  foot."  For  the  particulars  of  this  engagement,  we  refer 
our  reader  to  thofe  authors  who  have  written  at  large 
upon  this  fubjed. 

The  Conful  Varro  with  a  fmall  number  fled  to  Venufia; 
and  Paulns  /Emilius,  amidfl  this  confufion  and  terror, 
his  body  being  covered  with  darts  which  were  flicking 
in  his  wounds,  and  his  mind  opprefled  with  anguifh, 
fat  down  upon  a  (tone,  waiting  for  fome  of  the  enemy 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  face  was  fo  disfi- 
gured and  flained  with  blood,  that  his  very  friends  and 
domeflicks  palling  by,  knew  him  not.  At  lafl  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  a  young  man  of  a  patrician  family,  perceiving 
who  he  was,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  offering  it  to 
him,  defiring  him  to  get  up  and  preferve  a  life  fb  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  which  at 
this  time  would  dearly  want  fo  good  a  Conful.  But 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  offer ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  tears  of  Lentulus,  he  obliged 
him  to  remount  his  horfe  -,  then  ftanding  up,  he  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  that  Paulus  /Emilius  had  followed  his  directions  to 
the  very  lafl,  and  had  not  in  the  leafl  deviated  from 
thofe  meafures  which  were  agreed  upon  between  them  ± 
but  that  he  had  been  overpowered  firft  by  Varro,  and 
then  by  Harjnibal.  Having  difpatched  Lentulus  with  this 
commiffion,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  fwords  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  battle  it  is  reported,  that  50,000  Romans 
were  flain  (4),  and  4000  prisoners  taken  in  the  field,  be- 
fides  1 0,000  that  were  taken  after  the  battle  in  both 
the  camps. 

The  friends  of  Hannibal  earneftly  perfuaded  him  to 
follow  his  victory,  to  purfue  the  flying  Romans,  and 
enter  with  them  into  the  gates  of  Rome ;  alluring  him, 
that  in  five  days  time  he  might  fup  in  the  capitol :  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  imagine,  what  hindered  him  from  it.  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  that  his  hefitation  and  delay  was  ra- 
ther 

(4)  According  to  Livy  there  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
were  killed  of  theRomans  only  forty  fevcn  hundred  horfe,Polybius  fays 

that 
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ther  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  fome  Deity,  than  to 
any  defign  of  his  own.  It  is  reported  that  on  this 
occafion  Barcas,  a  Carthaginian,  faid  to  him  with  indig- 
nation; "  You  know,  Hannibal,  how  to  get  a  victory,  but 
<c  not  how  to  ufe  it."  However  this  victory  produced  a 
very  favourable  alteration  in  his  affairs  :  for  he,  who 
hitherto  had  not  one  town  or  fea-port  in  his  pofiefTion, 
who  had  nothing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  men  but 
what  he  pillaged  from  day  'to  day,  who  had  no  place 
of  retreat,  nor  any  Cure  means  of  fupporting  the  war, 
but  led  his  army  from  place  to  place  like  a  vaft  band  of 
robbers,  now  became  mailer  of  the  befl  provinces  and 
towns  in  Italy,  and  of  Capua  itfelf  (next  to  Rome,  the 
moil  Hourifhing  and  opulent  city)  all  which  came  over 
to  him,  and  fubmitted  to  his  authority. 

By  great  misfortunes  not  only  the  fidelity  of  a  friend 
is  proved,  as  Euripides  fays,  but  likewife  the  capacity 
of  a  General,  For  that  which  before  the  battle,  was 
efleemed  cowardice  and  inactivity  in  Fabius,  now  feemed 
a  more  than  human  prudence,  a  divine  wifdom  and 
penetration,  which  could  at  fo  great  a  diftance  forefee 
liich  events  as  appeared  almoft  incredible  even  to  thofe 
who  were  vvitnefles  of  them.  In  him  therefore  the 
Romans  place  their  only  hope,  his  wifdom  is  the  temple, 
the  altar  to  which  they  fly  for  refuge  in  their  calamity  • 
and  his  counfels  dlone  preferve  them  from  difperfing, 
and  deferring  their  city  as  in  the  time  when  the  Gauls 
took  pofleffion  of  Rome.  He,  whom  they  efteemed 
fearful  and  pufillanimous,  when  they  were,  as  they 
thought,  in  a  profperous  condition,  is  now  the  only 
man,  in  this  general  dejection,  who  mows  no  fear,  but 
walks  about  the  flreets  with  a  fleady  ferene  countenance 
and  mild  addrefs,  checking  their  effeminate  lamentati- 
ons, and  preventing  them  from  ailbciating  in  publiclc 
to  bewail  their  common  diflrefs.  He  caufed  the  fenate 
to  meet,  he  heartened  the  magiflrates,  nnd  was  as  the 
foul  of  their  body,  giving  them  life  and  motion.  He 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  flop  the 

frighted 

that  feventy  thoufancl  were  killed,  did  not  amount  to  TJX  t'  oufand. 
The  lofs  of  the  Carthaginians  (5)  Livy 
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frighted  rabble  from  flying ;  he  regulated  and  confined 
their  mournings  for  their  (lain  friends,  both  as  to  time 
and  place;  ordering  that  all  ceremonies  of  this  kind 
mould  be  performed  by  each  family  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  fhould  continue  no  longer  than  thirty  days,  after 
which  the  city  was  to  be  free  from  all  appearance  of 
mourning.  The  feaft  of  Ceres  happening  to  fall  within 
this  time,  it  was  thought  beft  (5)  that  the  folemnity 
fhould  be  omitted ;  left  the  fmall  number  and  the  for- 
rowful  countenance  of  thofe  who  mould  celebrate  it, 
might  too  much  expofe  to  the  people  the  greatnefs  of 
their  lofs ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  worfhip  moft  acceptable 
to  the  Gods,  is  that  which  comes  from  chearful  hearts  : 
but  as  to  thofe  rites  which  were  thought  proper  for  ap- 
peafmg  their  anger,  and  averting  the  effect  of  any  in- 
aufpicious  omens,  they  were  by  the  direction  of  the 
augurs  carefully  performed.  Fabius  Pictor,  a  near  kinf- 
man  to  Maximus,  was  alfo  fent  to  confult  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi  ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  two  veftal  virgins 
having  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  converfation  with 
the  other  fex,  the  one  killed  herfelf,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  cuftom  was  buried  alive. 

The  moderation  and  generofity  of  the  Roman  people 
on  this  occalion  appeared  truly  admirable.  When  the 
Conful  Varro  returned  home  after  his  defeat  full  of 
fname  and  confufion  for  the  ruin  which  h:s  mifcon- 
duct  had  brought  upon  his  country,  the  whole  fenate 
•and  people  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  received  him  with  all  the  honour  and  refpect 
due  to  his  dignity.  And  filence  being  commanded,  the 
magiftrates  and  chief  of  the  fenate,  and  principally  Fa- 
bius commended  him  before  the  people,  .for  not  de- 
fpairing  of  the  fafety  of  the  common-wealth  after  fo 
great  a  lofs,  but  returning  to  take  the  government  into 

his 

(;)   Livy  only   fays   that   this  matron  in  the  city  who  was  not  in 

feftival  was  "  intermitted  '  or  de-  mourning.       It  appears  alfo  from 

f erred  ;  and  this  was  done  not  for  Valerius  Maximus  andFeftus,  that 

a  political  but  a  religious  reafon,  it  was  celebrated  as  foon  ^as  the 

becaufe  it  was  unlawful  for  per-  time  of  mourning  was  expired, 
fons  in  mourning  to  celebrate  it ;         (6)  Valerius  Maximus  adds  to 

and  at  that  time  there  was  not  one  what  Plutarch  fays  here,  that  the 

fenate 
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his  hands,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  comfort  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  if  he  did  not  yet  judge  their  affairs  to  be 
defperate  (6). 

When  word  was  brought  to  Rome  that  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  had  marched  with  his   army  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  Italy,  the  Romans  began  to  recover  their  ancient 
vigour  and  refolution,  and  fent  out  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Marcellus, 
both  great  generals,  equal  in  fame,  but  very  unlike  in 
their  difpofitions.      For  Marcellus,    as  we  have  menti- 
oned in  his  life,  was  an  active,  bold,  vigorous  and  en- 
terprizing  man,   and  (as  Homer  defcribes  his  warriors) 
"  fierce,  and  delighting  in  fights."     So  that  having  to  do 
with  Hannibal,  a  man  of  his  own  temper,  they  never 
failed  upon  all  occafions  to  come   to  an   engagement. 
But  Fabius  adhered  to  his  former  principles,   ftill  per- 
fuaded,  that  by  following  clofe  and  not  fighting  him, 
Hannibal  and  his  army  would  at  laft  be  tired  out  and 
confumed,  like  an  able  wreftler,    who  with  too  much 
exercife  and  toil  grows  languid  and  weak.     Wherefore 
Poftdonius  tells  us  that  the  Romans  called  Marcellus  their 
"  fword,"  and  Fabius  their  "  buckler ;"  arid  that  the  vigour 
of  the  one  mixed  with  the  fteadinefs  of  the  other,  made 
a  happy  compound  very  falutary  to  Rome.  So  that  Han- 
nibal found  by  experience,    that  encountering  the  one, 
he  met  with  a  rapid  impetuous  river,  which  drove  him 
back,  and  ftill  made  fome  breach  upon  him  ;  and  by 
the  other,  though  file-;tly  and  quietly  palling  by  him, 
he  was  infenfibly  wafhed  away  and  confumed.      At  Jail 
he  was  brought   to   this   extremity,    tlut   he  dreaded 
Marcellus  when  he  was  in  motion,  and  Fabius  when  he 
fat  ftill.     During  the  whole  courie  of  this  war,  he  had 

,  ^J  ' 

ftill  to  do  with  thele  generals,  either  as  prsetors,  pro- 
confuls,  or  confuls ;  for  each  of  them  was  five  times 

Con  (111 

femte  and  people  offered  Varro  h?s  meals  reclining  on  a  bed,   as 

the  Diftatorlhip,  but  that  he  refu-  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  days ;  and 

fed  it,  effacing  by  his  modefty  the  when  the  people  were  defuous  t:> 

difgrace  of  his  late  mifcarriageand  confer  new  dignities  upon  him,  he 

defeat.     Frontinus  fays  that  Var-  conftantly  refu  fed  them,  declaric.^ 

ro  ever  after  fuffered  his  beardand  the  republick  wanted    the  fervice 

luirtogrow;    that  he  never  eat  of  more  fuccefsful  magiftrates 

(-)  nu. 
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Conful.  But  at  lad  Marcellus  fell  into  the  fnare  which 
Hannibal  had  laid  for  him,  and  was  killed  in  his  fifth 
Confulfhip.  But  his  craft  and  fubtilty  was  unfuccefsful 
upon  Fabius  ;  who  only  once  was  in  fome  danger  of  be- 
ing furprized  ;  for  he  had  fent  counterfeit  letters  to  him 
from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Mctapontum,  wherein 
they  engaged  to  deliver  up  their  town,  if  he  would 
come  before  it  with  his  army:  Accordingly  Fabius 
relblved  to  march  to  thefn  with  part  of  his  army  by 
nigrht,  but  was  prevented  only  by  confulting  the  flight 
of  the  birds,  which  he  found  to  be  inaufpicious  :  and  not 
long  after  he  difcovered  that  thofe  letters  had  been 
forged  by  Hannibal,  who  lay  in  ambufh  for  him  near 
the  city.  This  perhaps  we  mud  rather  attribute  to  the 
favour  of  the  Gods,  than  to  the  prudence  of  Fabius. 

He  thought  that  the  beft  method  to  keep  the  allies 
firm  to  his  intereft,  and  to  prevent  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  Romans  from  revolting,  was  by  mild  and  gentle 
treatment,  and  by  not  ufmg  rigour,  or  mowing  a  fuf- 
picion  upon  every  light  fuggeftion.  It  is  reported  of 
him,  that  being  informed  that  a  certain  Maiiian  in  his 
army,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  among 
the  allies  both  for  his  courage  and  nobility,  had  foli- 
cited  fome  of  the  foldiers  to  defert,  Fabius  was  fo  far 
from  ufmg  feverity  againft  him,  that  he  called  for  him, 
and  told  him  he  was  fenfible  of  the  wrong  which  had  been 
done  him,  and  that  his  merit  and  fervice  had  been  ne- 
glefted,  which  he  faid  was  agrea*.fault  in  the  command- 
ers, who  rewarded  more  by  favour  than  by  defert :  "  There- 
"  fore,  whenever  you  are  aggrieved,"  faid  Fabius,  "  I  fhall 
"take  it  ill  at  your  hands  if  you  do  not  apply  to  me." 
When  he  had  faid  this,  he  gave  him  a  fine  horfe,  and 
fome  other  valuable  prefents  •  and  from  that  time  no 
one  fhewed  more  zeal  and  fidelity  than  this  Marfian. 
Fabius  thought,  that  if  thofe  who  harv  the  care  of 
horfes  and  dogs  endeavour  by  gentle  ufage  to  make 
them  tractable  and  fit  for  fervice,  rather  than  by  cruelty 
and  beating ;  much  more  mould  thofe  who  have  the 
command  of  men,  bring  them  to  their  duty  by  the 
mildeft  and  tendered  methods  >  not  treating  them  worfe 

than 
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than  gardiners  do  their  wild  plants,  which  by  care  and 
good  ufage,  lofe  the  favagenefs  of  their  nature,  and  bear 
excellent  fruit. 

At  another  time,  fome  of  his  officers  informed  him, 
that  one  of  their  men  very  often  quitted  his  poft  and 
rambled  out  of  the  camp ;  he  afked  them  what  kind  of 
man  he  was ;  they  all  anfwered,  that  the  whole  army 
had  not  a  better  man  -,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Lucania  5 
and  they  related  feveral  brave  actions  which  they  had 
feen  him  perform.  Immediately  Fabius  made  a  ftricl: 
enquiry  to  find  what  it  was  ^that  led  him  fo  often  out  of 
the  camp  :  and  at  laft  he  difcovered,  that  he  went  every 
day  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  with  great  danger, 
to  vifit  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  Fa- 
bius gave  orders  to  fome  of  his  men,  to  find  out  the 
woman,  and  fecretly  to  convey  her  into  his  own  tent  -v 
he  then  fent  for  the  Lucanian,  and  calling  him  afide, 
told  him  he  very  well  knew  how  often  he  had  lain  at 
nights  out  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  capital  tranfgreflion 
againfl  military  difcipline  and  the  Roman  laws ;  but  he 
knew  alfo  how  brave  he  was,  and  the  good  fervices  he 
had  done,  and  therefore  in  confideration  of  them  he  was 
willing  to  forgive  him  his  fault  •  but  to  keep  him  in 
ordert  he  was  refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  care  of 
one  who  fheuld  be  accountable  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Having  faid  this,  he  produced  the  woman,  and  told  the 
foldier  who  was  terrified  and  amazed  at  the  adventure, 
u  This  is  the  perfon  who  muft  aniwer  for  you ;  and  by 
"  your  future  behaviour  we  mall  fee  whether  your  night 
u  rambles  were  upon  the  account  of  love,  or  upon  any 
"  other  worfe  defign. 

The  city  of  Tarentum  having  been  betrayed  to  the 
enemy,  Fabius  recovered  it  in  the  following  manner  ; 
A  young  Tarentine  in  the  army,  had  a  filler  in  Taren- 
tum, who  had  an  extraordinary  affection  for  him.  He 
being  informed,  that  a  certain  Brutian,  whom  Hannibal 
had  made  governor  of  that  garrifon,  was  deeply  in 
love  with  his  fifter,  conceived  hopes  that  he  might 
poflibly  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  And 
having  firft  communicated  his  defign  to  Fabius,  he 

went 
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went  to  Tarentum  pretending  to  be  a  dcfertcr  from  the' 
Roman  army.  At  his  firft  coming,  the  Brutian  ab- 
ftained  from  vifiting  his  filter  ••  for  neither  of  them 
knew  that  the  brother  had  notice  of  their  amour.  Af- 
ter fome  time  the  young  Tarendne  told  his  fifter  that, 
he  heard,  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  gar- 
rifon  had  made  his  addreiles  to  her ;  therefore  he  de- 
fired  her  to  tell  him  who  it  was  •  "  for  (faid  he)  if  he  be  a 
"  man  of  courage  and  reputation,  it  matters  not  what 
"  countryman  he  is  ;  war  removes  all  fuch  diftindions. 
"  There  is  no  difgrace  in  complying  wi  th  neceflity  •  on  the 
"  contrary,  we  mould  eileem  ourfelves  very  fortunate,  if  at 
"  a  time  when  force  prevails  overjuftice,  what  we  are  com- 
"  pelled  to  do  is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclinations."  Up~ 
on  this  the  woman  fent  for  the  Brutian,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  her  brother ;  who  by  employing  his  in- 
tereft  with  his  Mer  in  behalf  of  her  lover,  and  ren- 
dering her  more  favourable  to  him  than  fhe  had  been 
before,  entirely  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  Brutian  ; 
fo  that  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail  upon 
this  lover,  who  was  of  a  mercenary  difpofition,  to  com- 
ply with  his  propofal  of  delivering  up  the.  town,  by 
promifing  him  great  rewards  from  Fabius.  This  is  the 
common  tradition,  though  fome  relate  the  ftory  other- 
wife,  and  fay  that  this  woman,  by  whom  the  Brutian 
was  perfuaded  to  betray  the  town,  was  not  a  native  of 
Tarentum,  but  a  Brutian  ;  that  fhe  had  been  kept  by 
Fabius  as  his  Concubine  ;  and  that  being  a  country-wo- 
man and  an  acquaintance  of  the  Brutian  governor,  Fabius 
privately  fent  her  to  him  to  corrupt  him. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfacting,  Fabius,  in  or- 
der to  draw  off  Hannibal  to  a  diftance  from  the  place, 
fent  orders  to  thegarrifon  in  Rhegium,  that  they  mould 
ravage  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  lay  fiege  to  Caulo- 
iiia,  and  attack  the  place  with  all  poflible  vigour 
Thefe  were  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  men,  made  up 

partly 

(7)  Plutarch  is  here  miilakrn  ;  (3)  The  beauty  of  this  cxpref- 

thefe  men  were  brought  from  Si-  fion  of  Fabius  will   better  appear 

cily  not  by  Marce'.lus,  but  by  his  when  we  confiderthat  thofeGods 

$ojleguc  Laevinus.  of  Tarentum  were  reprefentedeach 
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partly  of  deferters,  and  partly  of  that  infamous  band  of 
robbers  which  Marcellus  (7)  brought  out  of  Sicily  ;  fo 
that  the  lofs  of  them  would  not  be  great,  nor  much 
lamented  by  the  Romans.  Fabius  therefore  threw  out 
thefe  men  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal,  to  divert  him  from 
Tarentum.  The  defign  fucceeded  accordingly  ;  for  Han- 
nibal marched  with  his  forces  to  Caulonia ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Fabius  laid  fiege  to  Tarentum.  The  fixth 
day  of  the  fiege,  the  young  Tarentine  came  by  night 
to  Fabius,  and  having  well  obferved  the  place  where 
the  Brutian  commander,  according  to  agreement,  was 
to  let  in  the  Romans,  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  him.  But  Fabius  thought  it  not  fafe  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  treachery  of  the  commander,  but  with 
part  of  his  forces  went  to  the  place  himfelf  in  great 
filence  ;  while  the  reft  of  his  army  aflaulted  the  town 
both  by  land  and  fea  with  a  horrible  clamour.  Moft 
of  the  Tarentines  running  to  defend  the  town  on  that 
fide  where  the  attack  was  made,  Fabius,  upon  a  fignal 
given  by  the  Brutian  commander,  fcaled  the  walls  at 
the  place  defigned,  and  entered  the  town  without  op- 
pofition. 

Here  we  muft  confefs,  that  Fabius  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  vanity  ;  for  that  it  might  not  appear 
to  the  world,  that  he  had  taken  Tarentum  by  treachery, 
he  commanded  his  men  to  put  all  the  Brutians  to  the 
fword.  But  by  this  action,  he  not  only  failed  of  re- 
moving this  fufpicion,  but  incurred  befides  the  reproach 
of  perfidy  and  inhumanity.  Many  of  the  Tarentines 
were  alfo  killed,  and  thirty  thoufand  of  them  were  fold 
forflaves.  The  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town,  and 
there  were  brought  into  the  treafury  three  thoufand 
talents.  Whilft  they  were  carrying  off  the  fpoils,  the 
officer  who  took  the  inventory,  afkcd  what  fliould  be 
done  with  their  Gods,  meaning  the  ftatues  and  pictures 
in  the  temples  ;  Fabius  anfwered,  (8)  Let  us  leave  their 

angry 

in  hie  armour,  and  in  the  atti-  fiance,  was  lancing  his  darts,  and 
tude  of  a  combatant,  "  Suo  quif-  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunder  ;  on 
"  quehabitu  in  Modo  Pugnantium  which  circumflance  is  founded 
"  formati."  Liv.  Apollo,  for  in-  the  epithet  of  Angry,  as  if  thofe 
VOL,  II.  F  Gods 
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angry  Gods  to  the  Tarentines.  However  he  carried  away 
a  Coloflian  ftatue  of  Hercules  (9)  which  he  afterwards 
placed  in  the  capitol,  near  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  him- 
felf  in  brafs.  Fabius  ihewcd  on  this  occafion  that  he 
was  inferior  to  Marcellus,  not  only  in  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  (i)  bat  much  more  in  mercy  and  humanity  ;  as  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  life  of  Marcellus. 

When  Hannibal  had  the  news  brought  him  that  Ta- 
rentum  was  befieged,  he  marched  with  great  diligence 
to  relieve  it  ;.  and  being  come  within  five  miles,  he  was- 
informed  that  the  town  was  taken  ^  which  made  him 
fay,  "  that  Rome  had  alfo  a  Hannibal,  and  that  Ta- 
"  rentum  was  loft  by  the  fame  art  by  which  he  formerly 
"  got  it."  And  being  in  private  with  fome  of  his  friends, 
he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  always  thought  it  difficult, 
but  now  he  held  it  inlpollible,  with  the  forces  he  had 
to  mafter  Italy. 

Upon  this  fuccefs,  Fabius  had  a  triumph  decreed  him 
at  Rome,  much  more  fplend-id  than  the  former ;  for 
they  looked  upon  him  now  as  having  evidently  gained 
the  fuperiority  over  Hannibal,  whofe  Ichemes  he  defeated 
with  the  fame  eafe  that  an  able  wreftler  difingages  him- 
felf  from  the  hold  of  an  antagonift  who  no  longer  re- 
tains his  former  vigour.  For  the  army  of  Hannibal  was 
at  this  time  partly  worn  away  with  continual  action, 
and  partly  enervated  with  opulence  and  luxury.  Mar- 
cus Livius  (who  was  governor  of  Tareutum  when  it  was 
betrayed  to  Hannibal,  and  then  retired  into  the  caftle, 
which,  he  kept  till  the  town  was  retaken)  (2)  being  en- 
vious 

Gods  had  in  reality  fought  for  fenfe  of  their  former  calamities, 
the  Romans  againft  their  own  de-  and  infpire  them  with  envy,  ha- 
rotees  the  Tarentines.  At  the  tred  and  revenge  againft  the  con- 
fame  time  this  fa-ying  of  Fabius  querors.  This  fubjecl  is  very  well 
contained  in  it  very  wholfome  ad-  handled  in  the  gfh  book  of  Poly- 
vice  to  the  Romans,  who  were  bius. 

warned    not  to    carry    fo  Rome  (9)  Strabo   in   his   fixth   book 

thofe  ufelefs    ornaments   of  the  makes  mention   of  this   particu- 

conquered  cities  j  as  ferving  not  lar,  and  adds  that  this  ftatu^  was 

only  to  give  the  people  a  tafte  of  of  brafs,   and  was   the   work    of 

luxuryand  expence,  but  to  awaken  Lyfippus. 

in  the  minds  of  the  conquered  fub-  ( i )  For  Marcellus,  when  he  took: 

ji&s,  who  fhould  behold  thepi,  a  Syracufe,  brought  from  thence  all 

tlie 
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vious  of  the  honours  which  Fabius  received,  boafled  in 
the  fenate,  that  hej  not  Fabius,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
recovery  of  Tarentum.  Fabius  replied  laughing,  "  You 
u  fay  very  true,  for  if  you  had  not  loft  Tarentum,  I  had 
il  never  recovered  it."  Among  other  honours  which  the 
Romans  paid  to  Fabius,  they  nominated  his  fon  Conful 
for  the  next  year.  When  he  was  entered  upon  his  of- 
fice, and  was  one  day  employed  in  fome  bufmefs  relat- 
ing to  the  war,  his  father,  either  by  reafon  of  age  and 
infirmity,  or  perhaps  out  of  defign  to  try  his  fon,  came 
up  to  him  on  horfeback.  Whereupon  the  young 
Conful  prefently  bid  one  of  his  lidtors  command  his 
father  to  alight,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  had  any  bufi- 
nefs  with  the  Conful  he  mould  come  on  foot.  The 
whole  ailembly  was  moved  at  this,  and  turned  their 
eyes  upon  Fabius,  by  their  filence,  and  by  their  looks 
exprefling  their  refentment  of  the  indignity  that  had 
been  offered  to  a  perfon  fo  venerable  for  his  age  and 
his  authority  ;  but  he  inftantly  alighted  from  his  horfe, 
and  v/ith  great  fpeed,  came  up  and  embraced  the  Conful, 
"  My  fon,  laid  he,  I  applaud  your  fentiments  and  your  be- 
"  haviour.  You  have  (hewn  that  you  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
"  dignity  of  your  office,  and  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  people 
"  whom  you  command.  This  was  the  way  by  which  we  and 
"  our  forefathers  advanced  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth, 
"  by  preferring  that  to  our  own  fathers  and  children." 

And  indeed  it  is  reported,  that  the  great  grandfather 
(3)  of  our  Fabius,   who  was  undoubtedly  the  greateft 
man  of  Rome  in  his  time,  both  in  reputation  and  au- 
thority, 

the  fined  pictures  and  ftatues,  and  be  taken  with  Livius,  fome  of  his 
whatever  elfe  was  curious  and  friends  who  had  undertaken  his 
elegant.  defence  unwarily  faid, ''  the  recu- 


(2)  It  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
againft  whom  an  aftion  lay  for 
having  fuffered  Tarentum  to  be 
taken  by  Hannibal,  fhould  be  fo 
hurried  on  by  his. ambition  as  to 
be  capable  of  fuch  an  haughty 
expreffion.  Livy's  account  is- 
more  probable  ;  for  he  fays  that 


'  very  of  Tarentum  was  owing  to 
'  Livius  onlyj  and  Fabius  in  de- 
livering  his  opinion  added,  It  is 
confeffed  he  was  the  caufe  that 
«  Tarentum  was  recovered  to  the 
1  Romans,  for  it  could  never  have 
'  been  retaken  by  us  if  it  had  net 
firft  been. loft  by  him. 


whilft    the    fenate  had   it   under          (5)  Fabius  Rul'us. 
confideiation  what  courfe  was  to 

Fa  (4)  This 
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thority,  \vho  had  been  five  times  Conful,  and  had  been 
honoured  with  feveral  triumphs  for  victories  obtained 
by  him,  condefcended  to  fer-ve  as  lieutenant  (4)  under 
his  own  fon,  when  Conful  in  the  expedition  againft  the 
Samnites  :  and  when  afterwards  his  fon  had  a  triumph, 
beftowed  upon  him  for  his  good  fervices,  the  old  man 
followed  his  triumphal  chariot  on  horfeback  as  one  of  his 
attendants  5.  and  though  he  had  abfolute  authority  over 
his  fon,  and  was  the  greateft  man  in  Rome,  yet  he  glo- 
ried in  mowing  his  fubjedron  to  the  laws  and  the  magif- 
trate  But  thefe  were  not  the  only  actions  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, which  he  performed. 

WhenFabius  Maximus  loft  his  foa,  he  bore  the  af- 
fliction with  moderation  like  a  wife  man  and  a  tender 
parent.  And  as  it  was  the  cuftom  amongft  the  Romans, 
upon  the  death  of  any  illuilrious  perfon,  to  have  a  fu- 
neral oration  recited  by  fome  of  the  neareft  relations,  he 
himfelf  performed  that  office.  This  oration  he  committed 
to  writing  and  afterwards  made  publick. 

After  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was  fent  Procon- 
ful  into  Spain,  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  out  of  that 
province,  having  defeated  them  in  many  battles,  and 
ted  reduced  feveral  towns  and  nations  under  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome,  he  was  received  at  his  return  with  a 
general  joy  and  acclamation.  Being  elected  Conful  and 
knowing  what  high  expectations  the  people  had  from 
him,  he  difdained  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Hannibal 
in  Italy ;  this  he  looked  upon  as  an  antiquated  me- 
thod and  worthy  only  of  an  old  man.  He  tl/erefore 
propofed  no  lefs  a  talk  to  himfelf  than  to  transfer  the 
war  to  Carthage,  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  credit  and 
favour  he  had  with  the  people  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
tecond  his  deiign.  (5)  Fabi.us  on  the  other  fide  oppofed 
with  all  his  might  this  undertaking  of  Scipio  ;  alarming 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  reprefenting  the  extreme 

danger 

(4)    This   fon   was  called    Q^    attend  him  fn   his  feeond  expedi- 
FabiusGurges  ;  he  had  been  be-     tion  as  h:s  lieutenant, 
fore    defeated    by    the    Samnites, 

ami  vrould  have  been  degraded,  (5)  This  matter  was  thoroughly 
had  not  his  father  promifed  to  canvaffed,  and  debated  in  the 

fenate 
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danger  into  which  the  commonwealth  would  be  brought 
by  following  the  counfels  of  this  rafli  young  man.  His 
authority  and  perfuafions  prevailed  with  the  fenate  to 
efpoufe  his  fentiments  ;  but  the  common  people  thought 
that  he  envied  the  fame  of  Scipio,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
left  if  this  young  conqueror  mould  perform  any  £gnal 
exploit,  mould  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it 
out  of  Italy,  he  might  be  accufed  of  timidity  and  negli- 
gence for  having  protracted  it  fo  man}'-  years. 

To  fay  the  truth,  when  Fabius  fail  oppofed  this  pro- 
ject of  Scipio,  I  believe  he  did  it  from  a  prudent  .regard 
to  the  public  fafety,  and  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
danger  which  the  commonwealth  might  incur  by  fuch 
an  enterprize ;  but  I  believe  that  ambition  and  envy  of 
Scipio's  rifing  glory  made  him  the  more  violent  in  his 
,-oppofition.  For  he  applied  himfelf  to  CrafFus,  the 
collegue  of  Scipio,  and  perfuaded  him  not  to  yield  that 
province  to  Scipio,  but  (if  his  inclinations  were  for 
t'lat  war)  hirnfelf  in  peribn  to  lead  the  army  to  Car- 
thage (6).  He  alfo  hindred  the  giving  money  to  Scipio 
for  the  war,  who  was  forced  to  raife  i-t  upon  his  own 
credit  and  interefl,  and  was  Supplied  by  the  cities  .of 
Hetruria,  which  were  wholly  devoted  to  him.  On  the 
other  fide,  CraiTus  would  not  flir  againft  him,  nor  re- 
move out  of  Italy,  as  being  in  his  own  nature  an  enemy 
to  ftrife  and  contention,  and  alfo  as  .having  the  care  of 
religion,  by  his  office  of  high-prieft.  Wherefore  Fabius 
tried  other  ways  to  break  the  defign  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  difcourage  thofe  who  voluntarily  offered  themfelves 
•to  the  fervice,  and  declaimed  both  in  the  fenate  and  to 
the  people  that  Scipio  did  not  only  himfelf  fly  from 
Hannibal,  but  was  defirous  alfo  to  drain  Italy  of  all  its 
forces,  and  to  lead  away  the  youth  of  the  country  af- 
ter him  to  a  foreign  war,  leaving  behind  them  thejr 
parents,  wives  and  children,  a  jijefencelefs  jprey  to  a 

victorious 

fenate.  We  find  in  Livy,  what  for  he  was  at  that  time  high- 
was  faid  on  the  one  fide  and  the  priefl,  and  conftquently  his  cha- 
other  by  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Lib.  rafter  as  fuch  would  not  fuffe.r 
,?xviii.  him  to  go  out  of  Italy. 

(6)  This  Craffus  could  not  do, 

F  3  (7)  Xylander 
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victorious  enemy  at  their  doors.  With  this  he  fo  ter- 
rified the  people,  that  at  laft  they  would  only  allow  to 
Scipio  for  the  war,  the  legions  which  v/ere  in  Sicily,  and 
three  hundred  of  thofe  -men  who  had  fo  bravely  ierved 
him  in  Spain.  In  thefe  tranfactions  hitherto  Fabius  only 
feemed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  wary  temper. 

But,  after  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  when  the 
Romans  received  the  news  of  his  wonderful  exploits  and 
victories,  of  which  the  fame  was  confirmed  by  the  fpoils 
he  fent  home  ;  when  they  heard  of  a  Numidian  King 
taken  prifoner,  of  a  vaft  {laughter  made  of  the  enemy, 
of  two  camps  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  in  them  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  and  horfes  -,  when  the  Carthaginians 
had  fent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit  his  fruitlefs  expedi- 
tion in  Italy,  and  return  to  defend  his  own  country  -, 
and  when  the  whole  people  of  Rome  joined  in  admiring 
and  extolling  the  actions  of  Scipio ;  even  then  did  Fa- 
bius contend  that  a  fucceflbr  mould  be  fent  in  his  place, 
alkdging  for  it  only  the  vulgar  trivial  pretence  of  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  as  if  me  would  be  weary  of  long 
favouring  the  fame  perfon.  But  by  this  behaviour  he 
gave  great  offence  to  the  people,  who  looked  upon  it 
as  the  effect  of  a  morofe  and  envious  difpofition,  or 
thought  at  leaft  that  age  had  rendered  him  timorous  and 
defponding,  and  filled  him  with  exceffive  apprehenfions 
of  the  power  of  Hannibal.  Nay  after  Hannibal  had  em- 
barked with  his  army  and  left  Italy,  Fabius  flill  oppofed 
and  diflurbed  the  univerfal  joy  of  Rome,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  commonwealth  was  never  more  in  dan- 
ger than  now,  and  that  Hannibal  was  a  more  dreadful 
enemy  under  the  walls  of  Carthage,  than  ever  he  had 
been  in  Italy  •  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Rome  whenever 
Scipio  fhould  encounter  his  victorious  army  ftill  warm 
with  the  blood  of  fo  many  Roman  Generals,  Dictators 
and  Confuls.  The  people  were  ftartled  with  thefe  decla- 
mations, and  were  brought  to  believe,  that  the  fur- 
ther off  Hannibal  was,  the  nearer  was  their  danger.  But 
when  Scipio  afterwards  had  defeated  Hannibal  and  hum- 
bled 

(7)  Xylander  is  of  opinion  that     does  not  fignify  a  Spit  but  a  piece 
the  word  Obdifcus  in  this  place    of  money  -,  for  that  money  anci- 
ently 
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bled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  tranfport-r 
ed  with  joy  beyond  their  utmcft  hopes  ;  and  the  empiie 
which  had  been  long  fhaken  by  thefe  dangerous  ftorms, 
was  reflored  to  its  former  fecurity  and  glory. 

But  Fabius  .Maximus  lived  not  to  fee  the  profperous 
.end  of  this  war,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Hannibal, 
nor  to  rejoice  in  the  well-eftablifhed  happinefs  and  fecu- 
rity of  the  commonwealth  ;  for  about  the  time  that  Han- 
nibal left  Italy,  he  fell  fick  and  died.  Epaminondas,  as 
we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  Thebes,  died  fo  poor  that  he 
was  buried  at  the  publick  .charge  j  for,  it  is  faid,  no- 
thing was  found  in  his  houfe  but  an  iron  fpit  (8).  Fa- 
bius indeed  was  not  buried  .at  the  publick  charge,  but 
every  citizen  contributed  a  fmall  piece  of  money  to- 
wards the  expence  of  his  funeral,  not  becaufe  he  was 
poor,  but  to  (how  that  they  refpefted  mm  as  the  father 
of  the  people ;  which  made  his  death  no  lefs  honour- 
able than  his  life. 


The  CortparifGH  of  Fabius  with  Pericles. 

SUCH  were  the  lives  of  thefe  two  perfons  fo  illuf- 
trious  for  their  civil  and  military  endowments : 
fet  us  firft  compare  them  in  their  military  capacity. 
Pericles  prefided  in  his  commonwealth,  when  it  was  in 
2  moft  flouriming  and  opulent  condition,  and  in  the 
height  of  its  power  and  fuccefs  •,  fo  that  he  feemed  to 
fland  rather  fupported  by,  than  fupporting  the  fortune 
of  his  country.  But  the  Jnifinefs  of  Fabius,  who  under- 
took the  government  in  the  worft  and  moft  difficult 
times,  was  not  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  well-efla- 
blimed  felicity  of  a  profperous  ftate,  but  tp  raife  and 
uphold  a  finking  and  ruinous  commonwealth.  Befides 
the  victories  of  Cimon,  of  Myronides  and  Leocrates, 
with  thofe  many  famous  exploits  of  Tolmidas,  rather  fur- 
nifhed  Pericles  with  an  occafion  of  entertaining  the  peo- 

Pie 

ently   was  made  in    a  pyramidal      the  life  of  Lyfander. 
jform  appears  fropi  a    paffage  in 

F  4  (8)  This 
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pie  at  home  with  feafts  and  games,  than  laid  him  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  defending  his  country  by  arms. 
Whereas  Fabius,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
rnent,  had  the  frightful  object  before  his  eyes,  of  Ro- 
man armies  deftroyed,-  of  their  Generals  and  Confuls 
(lain,  of  all  the  countries  round  ftrowed  with  the  dead 
bodies,  and  the  rivers  ftained  with  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ;  and  yet  by  his  mature  and  prudent  coun- 
fds,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  refolijtion,  he  fuftained  the 
falling  commonwealth,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
brought  fo  near  its  ruin  by  the  rafhnels  of  other  com- 
manders. Perhaps  it  may  be  more  eafy  to  govern  a  city 
broken  and  tamed  with  calamities  and  adverfity,  and 
compelled  to  obey  by  danger  and  neceffity,  than  to 
rule  a  people  pampered  and  refty  with  long  profperity, 
as  the  Athenians  were  when  Pericles  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vcrnme.it.  But  then,  not  to  be  daunted  nor  diicompof- 
ed  by  the  vaft  weight  of  calamities  under  which  the 
people  of  Rome  groaned  at  that  time,  proves  the  invin- 
cible courage  and  magnanimity  of  Fabius. 

We  may  fet  Tarentum  re-taken,  againft  Samos  won 
by  Pericles  5  and  with  the  conqueft  of  Eubaea  we  may 
put  in  balance  the  towns  of  Campania  regained  by  Fa- 
bius -,  as  for  Capua,  that  was  afterwards  fubdued  by  the 
Confuls  Fulvius  and  Appius.  I  do  not  find  that  Fabius 
won  any  fet  battle,  but  that  againft  the  Ligurians,  for 
which  he  had  his  firft  triumph  ;  whereas  Pericles  erec- 
ted nine  trophies  for  as  many  victories  obtained  by  land 
and  by  fea.  But  no  action  of  Pericles  can  be  compared 
to  that  memorable  refcue  of  Minucius,  when  Fabius  re- 
deemed both  him  and  his  army  from  utter  deftruction  ; 
an  action,  which  comprehends  the  height  of  valour,  of 
conduct,  and  humanity.  On  the  other  fide,  it  does 
not  appear,  that  Pericles  was  ever  ib  over-reached  as  Fa- 
bius was  by  Hannibal's  ftratagem  of  the  oxen  ;  when  in 
the  valley  of  Cafilinum,  Hannibal  was  (hut  up  without 
any  poflibility  of  forcing  his  way  out,  and  yet  was  fuf- 
fered  to  efcape  in  the  night ;  and  when  day  was  come, 
worded  the  enemy,  who  had  him  before  at  his  mercy. 

It 
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It  is  the  part  of  a  good  General,  not  only  to  provide 
for,  and  judge  well  of  the  preient,  but  alfo  to  have  a 
clear  forefight  of  things  to  come.  In  this  Pericles  ex- 
celled, for  he  faw  and  foretold  to  the  Athenians,  what 
ruin  their  war  would  bring  upon  them,  by  their  grafp- 
ing  more  than  they  were  able  to  manage.  But  the  ex- 
pedition of  Scipio  in  Africa,  undertaken  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Fabius,  was  attended  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs ;  and  that  not  through  any  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune,  but  merely  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
commander.  So  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians 
mowed  the  fagacity  of  Pericles  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans  proved  how  erroneous  the  judgment  of  Fabius 
had  been.  And  indeed,  to  lofe  an  advantage  through 
diffidence,  is  no  lets  biameaWe  in  a  General,  than  to 
fall  into  danger  for  want"  of  forefight :  for  both  thefe 
faults,  though  of  a  contrary  nature,  fpring  from  the  fame 
root,  which  is  want  of  judgment  and  experience. 

And  for  their  civil  policy  ;  it  is  imputed  to  Pericles, 
that  he  was  a  lover  of  war,  and  that  no  terms  of 
peace,  offered  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  would  content 
him.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Fabius  would  ever  have  yield- 
ed any  thing  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  would  rather  have 
hazarded  all,  than  leflened  the  empire  of  Rome.  The 
mildnefs  of  Fabius  towards  his  collegue  Minncius  fets 
in  a  very  difadvantageous  light  the  conduct  of  Pericles 
in  his  eager  profecution  of  Cimon  and  Thucydides, 
who  were  good  men  and  friends  to  the  nobility,  but  by 
his  practices  were  bammed.  The  authority  of  Pericles 
in  Athens  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Fabius  in 
Rome ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  more  eafy  for  him  to 
prevent  the  mifcarriages  commonly  arifing  from  the 
weaknefs  and  infufficiency  of  officers,  fmce  he  had  got 
the  fble  nomination  and  management  of  them  ;  Tolmi- 
das  only  contrary  to  his  orders,  unadvifedly  fought  with 
the  Boeotians,  and  was  defeated  and  flain  :  whereas  Fa- 
bius though  too  prudent  to  commit  errors  hirnfelf,  yet 
had  not  fufficient  power  to  prevent  the  mifcarriages  of 
others.  But  it  had  been  happy  for  the  Romans  if  his 

authority 
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authority  had  been  greater;    for  then  we  may  prefume? 
their  diiafters  had  been  fewer. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  publick  fpirit,  Pericles 
flowed  it  in  never  taking  any  gifts,  and  Fabius  in  giv- 
ing his  own  money  to  ranfom  his  (bldiers  •  though  the 
ium  did  not  exceed  fix  (9)  talents.  Notwithftanding 
Pericles  had  innumerable  prefents  offered  him  from 
Kings,  and  from  the  allies  of  the  Athenians,  yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  free  from  corruption.  And  for  the  beau- 
ty and  magnificence  of  temples  and  publick  edifices, 
with  which  he  adorned  his  country,  it  mufl  be  confef- 
fed,  that  all  the  ornaments  and  ftruftures  of  Rome,  to 
the  time  of  the  Caefars,  were  not  to  be  compared,  either 
in  greatnefs  of  defign,  or  of  expence,  with  thofe  which 
Pericles  only  eredted  at  Athens. 

(8)  The  copy  is  probably  er-  each  mentioned   bf  Plutarch  in 

roneoui  in  this  place.     If  a  com-  the  life  of  Fabius,  the  fum  will 

putation  be  made  from  the  num-  amount  to  above  ten  talents, 
ber  of  captives  and  the  price  of 
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AL  G I B I A  D  E  S,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  was  ancient, 
ly  defcended  from  Euryfaces  the  fon  of  Ajax,  by 
his  father's  fide,  and  by  his  mother's  fide  from 
Alcmeon ;  for  Dinomache,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter 
of  Megacles.  His  father  Clinias,  having  fitted  out  a 
galley  at  his  own  expence,  gained  great  honour  in 
the  fea-fight  near  Artemifium,  and  was  afterwards  (lain 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  fighting  againft  the  Boeotians. 
Pericles,  and  Ariphron,  the  fons  of  Xanthippus,  being 
nearly  related  to  Alcibiades,  were  his  guardians.  It  is 
faid,  and  not  untruly,  that  the  kindnefs  and  frieEdmjp 
which  Socrates  mowed  to  him,  very  much  contributed 
to  his  fame.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  we  have  not 
an  account  from  any  writer,  who  was  the  mother  o£ 

Nicias 
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Nicias  or  Demofthenes,  of  Lamachus  or  Phormio,  of 
Thrafybulus  or  Theramenes,  notwithftanding  they  were 
•all  of  them  illuflrious  perfons,  and  his  contemporaries; 
yet  we  know  even  the  nurfe  of  Alcibiades,  that  her  coun- 
try was  Lacedaemon,  and  her  name,  Amyclas  ;  and  that 
Zopyrus  was  his  fchoolmafter  ;  the  one  being  recorded 
by  Antifthenes,  and  the  other  by  Plato. 

It  is  not  perhaps  material  to  fay  any  thing  of  the 
•  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  only  that  it  lafted  with  him  in  all 
the  ages  of  his  life,  in  his  infancy,  in  his  youth,  and  in 
his  manhood  $  and  thereby  rendered  him  lovely  and  a- 
greeable  to  every  one.  For  though  it  is  not  univerfally 
true  what  Euripides  fays,  that, 

Of  all  fair  things  the  autumn  is  moftfair-, 

Yet  this  happened  to  Alcibiades,  amongft  a  few  others, 
•by  reafon  of  his  happy  conflitution  and  the  natural  vi- 
gour of  his  body.  It  is  faid,  that  his  lifping,  when  he 
ipoke,  became  him  well,  and  gave  a  grace  to  his  pro- 
nunciation. Ariflophanes  takes  notice  that  he  lifped,  in 
thofe  verfes  wherein  he  ridicules  Theorus,  becaufe  Alci- 
kiades,  fpeaking  of  him,  inftead  of  Corax,  pronounced 
Colax  (i)  ^  from  whence  the  poet  takes  occafion  toob- 
ferve, 

How  very  luckily  he  lifp'd  the  truth. 

Archippus  alfo  makes  mention  of  it,  thus  reflecting 
«pon  the  fon  of  Alcibiades. 

Proud  his  luxurious  Jire  to  imitate. 
See  the  vain  youth  affeft  the  f aunt1  ring  gait, 
The  hofely  flowing  robe,  the  lifping  tongue, 
And  bead  disjointed  on  the  Jhoulder  bung. 

His  manners  were  not  uniform  ;  nor  is  it  ftrange 
.that  they  varied  according  to  the  many  and  wonderful 
vicilTitudes  of  his  fortune.  All  his  paflions  were  natu- 
rally ftrong  i  but  the  flrongeft  of  them  was  ambition, 
and.  defire  of  fuperiority :  this  appeared  by  feveral 

things 

(i)  Alcibiades  meant  to  call  count  of  his  avarice  and  rapacity  ; 
7'beoius  Corax,  or  Raven,  on  ac-  but  by  pronouncing  it  Colax  he 

called 
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.things  related  of  him,  whilft  he  was  a  child.  Once  be- 
ing hard  preiled  in  wreflling,  and  fearing  to  be  thrown, 
he  got  the  hand  of  the  perfon  who  ftrove  with  him,  to  his 
mouth,  and  bit  it  with  all  his  force;  hisadverfary  loofed 
his  hold  prefently,  and  faid,  "  Thou  biteft,  Alcibiades, 
"  like  a  woman  :"  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  bite  like  a  lion." 
Another  time  as  he  was  playing  with  dice  in  the  ftreet, 
being  then  but  a  boy,  a  loaded  cart  came  that  way,  when 
it  was  his  turn  to-  throw  ;  at  firft  he  called  to  the  driver 
to  flop,  becaufe  he  was  to  throw  in  the  way  over  which 
the  cart  was  to  pafs  ;  the  rude  fellow  did  not  hearken 
to  him,  but  drove  on  flill  ^  and  when  the  reft  of  the 
boys,  divided  and  gave  way,  Alcibiades  threw  himfelf 
on  his  face  before  the  cart,  and  ftr  etching  himfelf  put, 
bid  the  carter  drive  on,  if  he  would  :  this  fo  ftartled  the 
man,  that  he  put  back  his  horfes,  while  all  that  faw  it 
were  terrified,  and  crying  out,  ran  to  afiift  Alcibiades. 
When  he  began  to  ftudy,  he  obeyed  all  his  other  mafters 
with  great  refpedt,  but  refufed  to  learn  to  play  upon 
the  flute,  as  an  ungraceful  thing,  and  not  becoming  a 
gentleman  ;  for  he  would  fay,  "  To  play  on  the  lute  or 
"  harp  does  not  diforder  the  pofture  of  the  body,, or  the  air 
"  of  the  face  \  but  a  man  is  hardly  to  be  known  by  his  moft 
"•  intimate  friends  when  he  plays  on  the  flute.  Befides,  he 
"  who  plays  on  the  harp,  may  difcourfe  or  fmg  at  the  fame 
"  time  ;  but  the  flute  does  fo  flop  up  the  mouth  that  the 
"  voice  is  intercepted,  and  all  fpeech  taken  away.  There- 
"  fore,  (faid  he)  let  the  Theban  ybuths  pipe,  becaufe  they 
"  know  not  how  to  difcourfe  ^  but  we  Athenians  (as  our  an- 
"  ceflors  have  told  us)  have  Minerva  for  our  patronefs,  and 
"  Apollo  for  our  protector,  one  of  whom  threw  away  the  flute, 
"and  the  other  ftripped  off  his  Ikinwho  played  upon  it." 
Thus  partly  by  raillery,  and  partly  by  argument,  Alci- 
biades not  only  kept  himfelf,  but  others  from  learning 
to  play  upon  that  inftrurnent  ;  for.it  prefently  became 
the  talk  of  the  young  gentlemen,  that  Alcibiades,  with 
good  reafon,  defpifed  the  art  of  playing  on  the  flute, 
and  ridiculed  thofe  who  fludiecf  it.  Whereupon  it 

quickly 

called  fhim  flatterer,  an  appella-     with  the  former, 
tion  which  he  deferved  equally 

(2)  Athe- 
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quickly  ceafed  to  be  reckoned  a  liberal  accofnplifhment,- 
and  was  univerfally  exploded. 

It  is  related  in  the  invective  which  Antiphon  wrote  a- 
gainft  Alcibiades,  that  once  when  he  Was  a  boy,  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Democrates,  one 
of  his  lovers,  and  that  Ariphron  would  have  caufed  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  for  him,  had  not  Pericles  diverted 
him  from  it,  by  faying,  "  That  if  he  were  dead,  the  pro- 
"  claimingof  him  could  only  caufeit  to  be  difcovered  one 
v  *'  day  fooner ;  and  if  he  were  fafe,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
"  him  whilft  he  lived."  Antiphon  alfo  fays,  that  in  Sybur- 
tius's  fchool,  or  place  of  exercifes,  he  flew  one  of  his  own 
fervants  with  the  'kblow  of  a  ftaff  But  it  is  unreafona- 
ble  to  give  credit  to  all  that  is  objected  by  an  enemy, 
who  makes  profeflion  of  his  defign  to  defame  him. 

It  was  manifeft,  that  the  many  perfons  of  quality, 
who  were  continually  waiting  upon  him,  and  making 
their  court  to  him,  were  furprized  and  captivated  by 
his  extraordinary  beauty  only.  But  the  affection  which 
Socrates  expreffed  for  Alcibiades,  was  a  great  evidence  of 
his  virtue  and  good  difpofition,  which  Socrates  perceived 
to  mine  through  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  ;  and  fearing 
left  his  wealth  and  quality,  and  the  great  number  both 
of  ftrangers  and  Athenians,  who  flattered  and  carefied 
him,  might  at  laft  corrupt  him,  he  therefore  refolved 
to  interpofe  and  prefer ve  fo  hopeful  a  plant  from  pe- 
rifhing  in  the  flower,  and  before  its  fruit  came  to  per- 
fection. For,  never  did  fortune  furround  and  enclofe 
a  man  with  fo  many  of  thofe  things  which  we  vulgarly 
call  good,  and  thereby  render  him  inacceflible  to  the 
remonftrances  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  as  (he  did  Al- 
cibiades :  who  from  the  beginning  was  foftened  by  the 
flatteries  of  thofe  who  converted  with  him,  and  hindered 
from  hearkening  to  fuch  as  would  advife  or  inftruct 
him.  Yet  fuch  was  the  happinefs  of  his  genius,  that 

he 

{2)  Athensus  tells  this  ftory  in  called  Thrafyllus^who  was  but  in 
a  manner  more  advantageous  to  mean  circumftances,  and  obferv- 
Alcibiades.  He  fays  that  Alcibi-  ing  the  fide-board  well  ftored  with 
ades  going  in  mafquerade  to  Any-  plate  of  gold  as  well  as  filver  j 
tus's  houfe  with  a  friend  of  his  he  weal  up  to  it  and  drank  Thra- 

fyllus's 
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he  difcerned  Socrates  from  the  reft,  and  admitted  him, 
whilft  he  drove  away  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  who 
made  court  to  him ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  grew  into  a 
familiarity.  When  Alcibiades  obferved  that  his  dif- 
courfes  aimed  not  at  any  effeminate  pleafures  of  love,  nor 
fought  any  thing  wanton  or  dimoneft,  but  laid  open  to 
him  the  imperfections  of  his  mind,  and  reprefied  his 
vain  and  foolim  arrogance  ; 

Then  like  the  craven  cock  he  bung  his  wings^ 

Efteeming  thefe  endeavours  of  Socrates,  as  means  which 
the  Gods  ufed  for  the  inftrudion  and  prefervation  of 
youth.  So  that  he  began  to  think  meanly  of  hfm- 
felf,  and  to  admire  Socrates,  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
kindnefs,  and  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  virtue  :  and  imper- 
ceptibly contracted  fuch  a  love  for  him  as  tended  to 
fecure  him  from  vicious  and  dishonourable  love.  So 
that  all  men  wondered  at  Alcibiades,  when  they  faw  So- 
crates and  him  eat  together,  perform  their  exercifes  to- 
gether, and  lodge  in  the  fame  tent ;  whilft  he  was  re- 
ierved  and  rough  to  all  others  who  made  their  addretfes 
to  him,  and  behaved  with  great  infolence  to  fome  of 
them ;  as  in  particular  to  Any t us,  the  fon  of  Athemion, 
one  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment  which  he  had  prepared  for  fome  ftrangers  : 
Alcibiades  refufed  the  invitation  ;  but  having  drank  to 
excefs  at  his  own  houfe  with  fome  of  his  companions, 
he  went  thither  to  play  fome  frolick ;  and  as  he  ftood 
at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guefts  were  enter- 
tained, and  perceived  the  tables  to  be  covered  with  vef- 
fels  of  gold  and  filver,  (2)  he  commanded  his  fervants 
to  take  away  the  one  half  of  them,  and  carry  them  to 
his  own  houfe  ;  and  then  difdaining  fo  much  as  to  enter 
into  the  room  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  had  done  this,  he 
went  away.  The  company  was  extremely  offended  at 

the 

fyllus's  health,  and  when  he  had  this  plate  from  one  of  his  lovers 

done, he  ordered  his  flaves  that  at-  who  was  wealthy,  to   beftovv   it 

fended  him  to  take  half  of  what  on    another   who    was   indigent, 

they  faw  in  the  buffet,  and  carry  without  touching  any  of  it  him- 

it  to  Thrafyllus's  houfe.  He  took  felf. 

(37  & 
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the  a&ion,  and  faid,  he  behaved  rudely  and  infolently 
towards  Anytus  ;  but  Anytus  made  anfwer,  that  he  had 
ufed  him  kindly  and  with  great  humanity,  in  that  he 
left  him  part,  when  he  might  have  taken  all.  He  be- 
haved in  the  fame  manner  to  all  others  who  courted  him, 
except  only  one  ftranger,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  having 
but  a  fmall  eilate,  fold  it  all  for  about  a  hundred  flaters, 
which  he  prefented  to  Alcibiades,  and  befought  him  to 
accept  it :  Alcibiades  fmiling,  and  pleafed  at  the  thing, 
invited  him  to  fupper,  and  after  a  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, gave  him  his  gold  again,  withal  requiring  him 
not  to  fail  to  be  prefent  the  next  day,  when  the  pub- 
lick  revenue  was  offered  to  farm,  and  to  outbid  all 
others.  The  man  would  have  excufed  himfelf,  becaufe 
the  farm  was  fo  great,  and  would  be  let  for  many  ta- 
lents ;  but  Alcibiades,  who  had  at  that  time  a  private 
pique  againfl  the  old  farmers,  threatened  to  have  him 
beaten  if  he  refufed.  The  next  morning  the  flranger 
coming  to  the  market-place,  offered  a  talent  more  than 
the  old  rent :  the  farmers  were  enraged  at  him,  and 
confulting  together,  called  upon  him  to  name  fuch  as 
would  be  fureties  for  him,  concluding  that  he  could 
find  none.  The  poor  man  being  flartled  at  the  propofal, 
was  going  to  retire  ;  but  Alcibiades  {landing  at  a  diflance, 
cried  out  to  the  magiftrates,  "  Set  my  name  down,  he  is 
"  a  friend  of  mine,  I  will  undertake  for  him."  When 
the  old  farmers  heard  this,  they  were  in  the  utmofl  per- 
plexity ;  for  their  way  was,  with  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
fent year  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  year  preceding  ;  fo  that 
not  feeing  any  other  way  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of 
the  difficulty,  they  began  to  intreat  the  flranger,  and 
offered  him  a  fum  of  money.  Alcibiades  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  accept  of  lefs  than  a  talent,  but  when  that 
was  paid  down,  he  commanded  him  to  relinquifh  the 
bargain,  having  by  this  device  relieved  his  neceffity. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  and  powerful  rivals,  yet 
fuch  was  the  natural  good  difpofition  of  Alcibiades,  that 
he  was  moil  fuccefsful  with  him.  His  difcourfes  af- 
fe&ed  him  to  that  degree,  as  not  only  to  draw  tears 
from  his  eyes,  but  to  change  his  very  foul.  Yet  feme- 
times 
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times  he  would  abandon  himfelf  to  flatterers,  when  they 
propofed  to  him  varieties  of  pleafure,  and  would  defert 
Socrates ;  who  then  would  purfue  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  fugitive  flave.  The  truth  is,  Alcibiades  defpifed  all 
others,  and  reverenced  and  ftood  in  awe  of  him  alone. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Cleanthes  faid,  he  had  given 
his  ears  to  Socrates,  but  to  his  rivals  other  parts  of  his 
body,  with  which  Socrates  would  not  meddle.  For  Al- 
cibiades was  certainly  very  much  addicted  to  pleafures ; 
and  that  which  Thucydides  fays,  concerning  his  excefles 
in  his  courfe  of  living,  gives  occafion  to  believe  fo. 
But  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Alcibiades  took 
advantage  chiefly  of  his  vanity  and  ambition,  and  in- 
cited him  to  undertake  unfeafonably  great  things,  per- 
fuading  him,  that  as  foon  as  he  began  to  concern  him- 
ielf  in  publick  affairs,  he  would  not  only  obfcure  the 
reft  of  the  generals  and  ftatefmen,  but  exceed  the  au- 
thority and  the  reputation  which  Pericles  himfelf  had 
gained  in  Greece.  But  in  the  fame  manner  as  iron, 
•which  is  foftened  by  the  fire,  is  again  hardened  and 
contracted  by  the  cold  ;  fo  as  often  as  Socrates  obferved 
Alcibiades  to  be  mifled  by  luxury  or  pride,  he  reduced 
and  corrected  him  by  his  difcourfes,  and  made  him  hum- 
ble and  modeft,  by  fhowing  him  in  how  many  things 
he  was  deficient,  and  how  very  far  he  was  from  per- 
fection in  virtue. 

When  he  was  part  his  childhood,  he  went  once  to  a 
grammar- fchool,  and  afked  the  matter  for  one  of  Ho- 
mer's books  j  and  he  making  anfwer,  that  he  had  no- 
thing of  Homer's,  Alcibiades  gave  him  a  blow  with  his 
fid,  and  went  away.  Another  fchoolmafter  telling  him 
that  he  had  Homer  corrected  fey  himfelf;  "How!"  faid 
Alcibiades,  "  and  do  you  employ  your  time  in  teaching 
"  children  to  read?  You  who  are  able  to  amend  Homer,  may 
*'  well  undertake  to  inftruct  men."  Being  oncedefirous  to 
(peak  with  Pericles,  he  went  to  his  houfe  and  was  told 
there,  that  he  wasnotatleifure,  butbufied  in  conlidering 
how  to  give  up  his  accounts  to  the  Athenians  ;  Alcibiades 
as  he  went  away,  faid,  "  It  were  better  for  him  to  confider 
"  how  he  might  avoid  giving  up  any  accounts  at  all. 

VOL.  II.  G  Whilft 
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Whilfthe  was  very  young,  he  wasafoldier  in  the  expe- 
dition againil  Potidsea,  where  Socrates  lodged  in  the 
fame  tent  with  him,  and  was  his -companion  in  every  en- 
gagement. Once  there  happened  a  fharp  fkirmifh,  where- 
in they  both  behaved  with  much  bravery  ;  but  Alcibia- 
des  receiving  a  wound  there,  Socrates  threw  himfelf  be- 
fore him,  to  defend  him,  and  moft  manifeflly  faved  him 
and  his  arms  from  the  enemy,  and  therefore  juftly 
might  have  challenged  the  prize  of  valour.  But  the  ge- 
nerals appearing  dciirous  to  adjudge  the  honour  to  Alci- 
biades,  becaufe  of  his  quality,  Socrates,  who  was  willing 
to  mcreafe  his  third  after  glory,  was  the  firft  who  gave 
evidence  for  him,  and  prefled  them  to  crown  him,  and 
to  decree  to  him  the  compleat  fuit  of  armour.  After- 
wards in  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  the  Athenians  were 
routed,  and  Socrates,  with  a  few  others,  was  retreating 
on  foot,  Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horfeback,  obferving  it, 
would  not  pafs  on,  but  flaid  to  flielter  him  from  the 
danger,  and  brought  him  fafe  ofi^  though  the  enemy 
prefled  hard  upon  them,  and  cut  off  many  of  the  party. 
(3)  But  this  happened  fome  time  after. 

He  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to  Hipponicus,  the  father  of 
.Callias,  a  perfon  of  great  credit  and  authority,  both  on 
account  of  his  birth  and  riches.  And  this  he  did  un- 
provoked by  any  paffion  or  quarrel  between  them,  but 
only  becaufe  in  a  frolick  he  had  agreed  with  his  compa- 
nions to  do  it.  All  men  were  juftly  offended  at  this 
infolence,  when  it  was  known  through  the  city :  but 
.early  the  next  morning  Alcibiades  went  to  his  houfe,  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  being  admitted  to  him,  flrip- 
ped  off  his  garment,  and  preferring  his  naked  body, 
defired  him  to  beat  and  chaftife  him  as  he  pleafed.  Up- 
on this  Hipponicus  forgot  all  his  refentment,  and  not 
only  pardoned  him,  but  foon  after  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Hipparete  in  marriage.  Some  fay,  that  it  was  riot 
Hipponicus,  but  his  fon  Callias,  who  gave  Hipparete  to 
Alcibiades,  together  with  a  portion  of  ten  talents ;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  fhe  had  a  child,  Alcibiades  forced 

him 

())  It  was  eight  years  after.  For     in  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty-fe- 
tbe  aftion  at  Potidxa  happened     vemh  Olympiad,  and  that  at  De- 
Hum 
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him  to  give  ten  talents  more,   upon  pretence  that  fuch 
was  the  agreement  if  (he  brought  him  any  children.  Cal- 
lias,  however,  being  afraid  of  the  contrivances  of  Al- 
cibiades,  in  a  full  affembly    of  the  people,  declared, 
that  if  he  mould  happen  to  die  without  children,  Alci- 
biades  mould  inherit  his  houfeand  all  his  goods.     Hip- 
parete  was   a  virtuous  lady,  and  fond  of  her  hufband  ; 
but  at  lafl  growing  impatient  of  the  injuries  done  to  her 
marriage-bed,  by  his  continual   entertaining  of  courte- 
zans, as  well  ftrangers  as  Athenians,  me  left  him,   and 
retired  to  her  brother's  houfe.    Alcibiades  feemed  not  at 
all-concerned  at  it,   and  lived  on  dill  in  the  fame  luxury. 
The  law  requiring  that  (he  mould  deliver  to  the  Archon 
in  perfon,  and  not  by  proxy,  the   inftrument  whereby 
me  (ought  a  divorce ;  when,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
(he  prefented  herfelf  before  him  to  perform  this,  Alci- 
biades came  in,  took  her  away  by  force,  and   carried 
her  home  through  the  market-place,   no  one  daring  to 
oppofe  him,  nor  to  take  her  from  him.     And  (he  conti- 
nued with  him  till  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  voyage  to  Ephefus.  Nor 
\vas  this  violence  to  be  thought  (b  very  enormous  or  in- 
human ;  for  the  law,  in  making  her  who  defires  to  be 
divorced  appear  in  publick,  feems  to  defign  to  give  her 
hu(band  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  her,  and  of  en- 
deavouring to  retain  her. 

Alcibiades  had  a  very  large  and  beautiful  dog  which 
cod  him  feventy  Minae  ^  his  tail,  which  was  his  principal 
ornament,  he  caufed  to  be  cut  off;  and  his  acquaintance 
chiding  him  for  it,  and  telling  him,  that  all  Athens  was 
forry  for  the  dog,  and  blamed  him  for  this  adion  ;  he 
laughed,  and  faid,  "  It  has  happened  then  as  I  defired  ; 
"  for  I  would  have  the  Athenians  entertain  themfelves 
"  with  the  difcourfe  of  this,  left  they  mould  be  talking 
"  fomething  worfe  of  me." 

It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  time  he  came  into  the  aflem- 
bly,  was  when  a  largefs  of  money  was  given,  to  the 
people.  This  was  not  done  by  defign,  but  as  he  paffed 
along  he  heard  a  great  noife  in  the  aflembly,  and  en- 
quiring 
Hum  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty-ninth. 

G  2  (4)  The 
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quiring  the  caufe,  and  having  learned  that  there  was  a 
donative  made  to  the  people,  he  went  in  amongft  them, 
and  gave  money  alfo.  The  multitude  thereupon  ap- 
plauded him,  and  fhouting,  he  was  fo  tranfported  at  it, 
that  he  forgot  (4)  a  quail  which  he  had  under  his  robe, 
and  the  bird  being  frighted  with  the  noife,  flew  away : 
thereupon  the  people  made  louder  acclamations  than 
before,  and  many  of  them  rofe  up  to  purfue  the  bird ; 
but  one  Antiochus,  a  pilot,  caught  it,  and  reflored  it 
to 'him,  (5)  for  which  he  was  ever  after  very  dear  to 
Alcibiades. 

He  had  great  advantages  for  introducing  himfelf  in- 
to the  management  of  affairs;  his  noble  birth,  his 
riches,  the  perfonal  courage  he  had  mown  in  divers 
battles,  and  the  multitude  of  his  friends  and  dependants. 
But,  above  all  the  reft,  he  chofe  to  make  himfelf  con- 
fiderable  to  the  people  by  his  eloquence.  That  he  was 
a  mafter  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  the  comick  poets  bear 
him  witnefs ;  and  Demofthenes,  the  moft  eloquent  of 
men,  in  his  oration  againft  Midias,  allows  that  Alci- 
biades, among  other  perfections,  was  an  excellent  orator. 
And  if  we  give  credit  to  Theophraftus,  who  of  all  philo- 
fophers  was  the  moft  curious  enquirer,  and  the  moft 
faithful  relater,  he  fays,  that  Alcibiades  was  peculiarly 
happy  at  inventing  things  proper  to  be  faid  upon  every 
occafion.  Nor  did  he  confider  the  things  only  which 
ought  to  be  faid,  but  alfo  what  words  and  what  expref- 

fions 

(4)  The  men  of  pleafure  in  mies  in  ability  and  courage,  and 
thofe  times  were  very  fond  of  when  he  had  brought  Alcibiades 
breeding  quails,  as  appears  from  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it, 
feveral  paffages  in  the  ancients  replied  with  a  mortifying  irony, 
particularly  in  a  comedy  of  Eupo-  "No,  no,  my  dear  Alcibiades, 
lis  cited  by  Athenaus.  Alcibiades  "  your  only  ftudy  is  how  to  fur- 
had  the  fame  tafte  that  way  with  "  pafs  Midias  in  the  art  of  breed- 
the  reft,  which  drew  upon  him  "  ing  quails, 
that  fevere  piece  of  raillery  from  (5)  Infomuch  that  he  intruded 
Socrates,  who  when  he  had  made  him  with  the  command  of  the 
it  appear  in  the  firft  Alcibiades  of  fleet  in  his  abfence,  as  we  fliali 
Plato,  that  the  way  to  excel,  and  foon  learn  from  Plutarch,  which 
have  the  chief  command  among  had  like  to  have  been  very  fatal 
the  Athenians,  was  to  ftudy  to  to  the  Athenians,  for  he  was 
lurpafs  the  generals  of  their  ene-  beaten. 

(6)  An- 
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fions  were  to  be  ufed  ;  and  when  thofe  did  not  readily 
occur,  he  would  often  paufe  in  the  middle  of  his  dit 
courfe,  and  continue  filent  till  he  could  recoiled  the 
words  which  he  wanted. 

His  expences  in  the  number  of  horfes  and  chariots 
which  he  kept  for  the  publick  games,  were  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  for  never  any  one  befides  himlelf,  either  a 
private  perfon  or  a  King,  fent  feven  chariots  to  the 
Olympick  games.  He  carried  away  at  once  the  firft, 
the  fecond,  anql  the  fourth  prize,  as  Thucydides  fays,  or 
the  third,  as  Euripides  relates  it ;  wherein  he  furpafled 
all  that  ever  contended  in  that  kind.  Euripides  cele- 
brates hie  fuccefs  in  this  manner ; 

*7w,  lovely  [on  ^ Clinias,  will  Ifing, 
$by  triumphs  down  to  future  ages  bring. 
'Thou,  pride  of  Greece !   which  never  f aw  till  now 
So  many  crowns  adorn  one  conq'ring  brow. 
Witb  how  much  eafe  the  threefold  prize  he  gains, 
Andfmik-s  to  fee  from  far  his  rivals  pains ; 
tfheir  chariots  lagging  on  the  diftant  plains  ! 
His  temples  thrice  the  willing  judges  crown. 
And  general  ftjmits  do  the  jujl  fent  ence  own. 

Ths  emulation  which  feveral cities  of  Greece  exprefled 
in  the  prefents  which  they  made  to  him,  rendered  his 
fuccefs  the  more  illuftrious.  The  Ephefians  erected  a 
tent  for  him  adorned  magnificently  j  (6)  the  city  of 

Chios 

{6)Antifthenes,o-neof  Socrates's  "  found  provender  for  his  horfes; 

difciples,  writes  that  Chios  fed  his  "  Cyzicus  fupplied  him  with  vic- 

horfes,  and  Cyzicus  provided  his  '*  tims,  and  provifions for  bistable; 

victims.     The  palTage  is  very  re-  ' '  and  Lefbos   with  wine,   and  all 

markable,    for  it  appears  by  ir,  "  other  neceflaries  for  his  family." 

that  this  wae  done  not  only  when  None  but  opulent  cities  were  able 

Alcibiades  went  to  the  Olympick  to  anfwer   fuch  an  expence  :    for 

games,  but  likewife  in  all  his  war-  at  that  time  when  Alcibiades  ob- 

jike  expeditions  and  in  all  his  tra-  tained  the  firft,   fecond,  and  third 

'  vels.  "Whenever,"  fays  he,''Al-  prize  in  the  Olympick  games,  after 

'  cibiades  travelled,  four  cities  of  he  had  performed  a  very  coftly 

the  allies  miniftred  to  him  as  his  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  he  entertained 

handmaids.     Ephefbs  furni(hed  at  a  magnificent  repaft  that  innu- 

him  with  tents  as  fumptuous  as  merable  company  that  had  aflifted 

iho/e  of  the  Perfians ;  Chios  at  the  ?ames. 

G  3  (7)  In 
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Chios  furnifhed  him  with  provender  for  his  horfes,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  beads  for  facrifice ;  and  the 
Lefbians  fent  him  wine  and  other  '  provifions  for  the 
many  great  entertainments  which  he  made.  Yet  in  the 
midft  of  all  this,  he  efcaped  not  without  cenfure,  occa- 
fioned  either  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his 
own  mifconducl:.  For  it  is  faid,  that  one  Diomedes,  an 
Athenian,  a  good  man,  and  a  friend  to  Alcibiades,  paf- 
fionately  defiring  to  obtain  the  victory  at  the  Olympick 
games,  and  having  heard  much  of  a  chariot  which  be- 
longed to  the  ftate  at  Argos,  where  he  had  obferved  that 
Alcibiades  had  great  power  and  many  friends,  he  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  buy  the  chariot  for  him.  Alcibiades 
did  indeed  buy  it,  but  then  claimed  it  for  his  own,  leav- 
ing Diomedes  to  rage  at  him,  and  to  call  upon  Gods  and 
men  to  bear  witnefs  of  the  injuftice.  There  was  a  fuit 
at  law  commenced  upon  this  occafion ;  and  there  is  yet 
extant  an  oration  concerning  a  chariot,  written  by  Ifo- 
crates  in  defence  of  Alcibiades,  then  a  youth.  But  there 
the  plaintiff  in  the  action  is  named  Tifias,  and  not 
Diomedes. 

As  toon  as  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, which  was  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
quickly  leflened  the  credit  of  all  who  pretended  to  lead 
the  people,  except  Phoeax  the  fon  of  Erafiftratus,  and 
Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  who  alone  durft  contend 
with  him.  Nicias  was  advanced  in  years,  and  efleemed 
an  excellent  General ;  but  Phoeax  as  well  as  Alcibiades 
was  but  beginning  to  grow  in  reputation.  He  was  de- 
fcended  of  noble  anceftors,  but  was  inferior  to  Alci- 
biades, as  in  many  other  things,  fo  principally  in  elo- 
quence. He  had  an  eafy  perfuafive  manner  of  fpeaking 
in  private  converfation,  but  could  not  maintain  a  de- 
bate before  the  people  -,  or  as  Eupolis  faid  of  him,  "  He 
"could  talk  well,  but  was  not  a  good  orator."  There  is 
extant  an  oration  written  againil  Phoeax  and  Alcibiades, 
wherein,  amongft  other  things,  it  is  faid,  that  Alcibiades 
daily  ufed  at  his  table  many  gold  and  filver  veflels, 
which  belonged  to  the  commonwealth,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own. 

There 
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There  was  one  Hyperbolus,  of  the  ward  of  the  Peri- 
thoides,  (whom  Thucydides  mentions  as  a  very  bad  man) 
who  furnifhed  matter  of  fatire  to  all  the  writers  of  co- 
medy in  that  age.  But  he  was  -unconcerned  at  the 
worft  things  they  could  fay,  and  being  carelefs  of  glory, 
he  was  alfo  infenfible  .of  Ihame.  There  are  fome  who 
call  this  boldnefs  and  courage,  whereas  it  is  indeed 
impudence  and  madnefs.  He  was  liked  by  no  body, 
yet  the  people  made  a  frequent  ufe  of  him,  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  difgrace  or  calumniate  any  perfons  in 
authority.  At  this  time  the  people  by  his  perfuafions 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  ten 
years  banifhment,  which  they  called  Oftracifm.  This 
was  a  way  they  made  ufe  of  to  deprefs  and  drive  out  of 
the  city  fuch  perfons,  as  exceeded  the  reft  in  credit  and 
power,  therein  confulting  their  envy  rather  than  their 
fear.  And  when  at  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Oftracifm  would  fall  upon  one  of  thofe  three, 
Alcibiades  contrived  to  unite  their  feveral  factions  ;  and 
communicating  his  projeft  to  Nicias,  he  turned  the  fen- 
tence upon  Hyperbolus  himfelf.  Others  (ay,  that  it  was 
not  with  Nicias  but  Phoeax  that  he  confulted,  and  that 
by  the  help  of  his  party  he  procured  the  banifhment  of 
Hyperbolus  himfelf,  when  he  fufpecled  nothing  lefs. 
For  never  any  mean  or  obfcure  perfon  fell  under  that 
punifhment  before  that  time ;  which  gave  occafion  to 
Plato  the  comick  poet,  to  fpeak  thus  of  Hyperbolus, 

His  crimes  indeed,  deferv'd  the  fate  be  bore 
Condemned  to  wander  from  his  native  Jhore ; 
Tet  furc,  to  fuch  abafe  degenerate  flave 
The  Shell  not  'punijhment  but  honour  gave, 
That  mark  for  dangerous  eminence  defignd 
III  f  nits  a  wretch  of  fuch  a  grovelling  mind. 

But  we  have  in  another  place  given  a  fuller  account  of 
all  that  hiftory  has  delivered  down  to  us  of  this  mat- 
ter (7). 

Alcibiades  was  not  lefs  difturbed  at  the  reputation 
which  Nicias  had  gained  amongft  the  enemies  of  Athens, 

than 
(/)  In  the  lives  of  Ariftides  and  Nicias. 

G  4  (*)  After 
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than  at  the  honours  which  the  Athenians  themfelves  paid 
to  him.  For  though  the  rights  of  hofpitality  had  long 
fubfifted  between  the  family  of  Alcibiades  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  though  he  took  particular  care  of  fuch 
of  them  as  were  made  prilbners  at  the  fort  of  Pylos  ;  yet 
after  they  had  obtained   a   peace  and  the  reftitution  of 
the  captives  by  the  procurement   of  Nicias,  they  began 
to  refpett  him  above  all  others.     And  it  wascommonly 
faid  in  Greece,  that  the  war  was  begun  by  Pericles,  and 
that  Nicias  made  an  end  of  it  -,  and  therefore  this  peace 
as  being  his  work,  was  by  moft  men  called  the  Nician 
peace.    Alcibiades  was  extremely  troubled  at  this,  and 
out  of  envy  to  Nicias  fet  himfelf  to  break  the  league, 
Firft  therefore  obfetving  that  the  Argives,  out  ofjealoufy 
and  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fought  for  an  occafion 
to  break  with  them,  he  gave  them  a  fecret  affurance  of 
a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  Athens.  And  tranf-. 
adting  as  well  in  perfon  as  by  letters,    with  thofe  who 
had  moil  authority  amongft  the  people,  he  encouraged 
them  neither  to  fear  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  fubmit  to 
them,  but  to  betake  themfelves  to  the  Athenians,  who, 
if  they  would  wait  but  a  little  while,  would  repent  of 
the  peace,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  it.     And  afterwards, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  a  league  with   the 
Bsotians,  and  had  not  delivered  up  Panadum  to  the  Athe- 
nians entire,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  by  the  treaty/ 
but  defaced  and  ruined,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  Alcibiades  laid  hold  of  that  opportu- 
nity to  exafperate  them  more  highly.      He  exclaimed 
fiercely  againft  Nicias,  and  accufed  him  of  many  things 
which  feemed  probable  enough  -,  as  that  when  he  was 
General,   he  would  not  feize  upon  thofe  men  who  were 
deferted  by  the  enemy's  army,  (8)  and  left   in  the   ifle 
of  Sphaderia  ^  and  that  when  they  were  afterwards  made 
prifoners  by  others,  he  procured  their   releafe,  and  fent 

theni 

(8)  After   the  Lacedemonians  under  the  command  ofEpifadas  the 

had  loft  the  forirefs   of  Pylos   in  fon  of  Molobrus.  Nicias  negledted 

Meffenia.    they  left  in  the  ifle  ef  making  himfelf  mafter  of  thatifl.- 

Sphafteria,  which  lay  over-a^ainft  duiing  the  time  he  was  General  ; 

it  at  the  mouth  of    the   haven,  a  butCleon,who  in  conjunction  with 

gatrifou  of  j  20  men,  b-lkksHelots  Demofthenes  fucceedsd  him  in  the 
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them  back,  only  that  he  might  ingratiate  himfelfwith  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  that  he  would  not  make  life  of  his  credit 
with  them,  to  prevent  their  entering  into  this  confederacy 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
fide  when  any  of  the  Grecians  were  inclined  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hindered  the  league  from 
being  formed,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  pleafed 
with  it. 

It  happened  at  the  very  time  when  Nicias  was  by  thefe 
arts  brought  intodifgrace  with  the  people,  that  ambafla- 
dors  arrived  from  Lacedaemon,  who  at  their  firft  coming, 
faid  what  feemed  very  fatisfadlory,  declaring  that  they 
had  full  power  to  adjuft  all  their  differences  upon  equal 
terms.  The  council  received  their  proportions,  and  the 
people  was  to  aflemble  on  the  morrow  to  give  them  au- 
dience. (9)  Alcibiades  was  very  apprehenfive  of  this,  and 
contrived  to  have  a  fecret  conference  with  the  ambafladors. 
When  they  were  met,  he  faid,  "  What  is  it  you  intend, 
"  Spartans  ?  Canyon  be  ignorant,  that  the  council  always 
u  behave  with  moderation  and  refpect  towards  ambafla- 
u  dors,  but  that  the  people  are  haughty,  and  affect  great 
•"  things  ?  So  that  if  you  let  them  know  what  full  powers 
iC  your  commifTion  gives  you,  they  will  prefs  you  to  yield 
*c  to  unreafbnable  conditions.  Quit  therefore  thisindifcreet 
u  method,  if  you  expect  to  obtain  equal  terms  from  the 
*'  Athenians,  and  would  not  have  things  extorted  from  you 
"  contrary  to  your  inclination  ^  treat  with  the  people  with- 
*'  out  owning  that  you  are  plenipotentiaries,  and  I  will  be 
"  ready  to  ailiflyou,  as  being  very  zealous  to  fervetheLa- 
"  cedaemonians."  When  he  had  faid  thus,  he  gave  them  his 
oath  for  the  performance  of  what  he  promifed  ;  and  by  this 
way  drew  them  from  Nicias  to  rely  entirely  upon  himfelf, 
and  to  admire  him  as  a  perfon  extraordinary  for  wifdom 
and  dexterity  in  affairs.  The  next  day,  when  the  people 
were  afTembled,  and  the  ambafladors  introduced,  Alci- 
biades 

command  of  the  army,  got  poffef-  be  releafed. 

fion  after  a  long  difpute,  wherein  (9)  He  was  afraid  left  the  people 

feveral  of  the  garrifon  were  (lain,  fhould  come  to  an  agreement  with 

jand  the  reft  made  prifoners,   and  the  Lacedemonians,  andrejeft  the 

fent    to    Athens.     Among    thofe  Argive  alliance,  whichwould  Lave 

prifoners,     were    120     Spartans,  broken  all  his  meafures. 

whom  Nicias  got  afterwards  to  CO  That 
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blades  with  great  civility  demanded  of  them  with  what 
powers  they  were  come  ?  They  anfwered,  that  they  were 
not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Inftantly  upon  that, 
Alcibiades  with  aloud  voice  (as  though  he  had  received, 
and  not  done  the  wrong)  began  to  call  them  faithlefs 
and  inconftant,  and  to  (how  that  fuch  men  could  not 
poilibly  come  with  a  purpofe  to  fay  or  do  any  thing 
that  was  fmcere.  The  council  was  highly  incenfed,  the 
people  were  in  a  rage  ;  and  Nicias,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  deceit  and  the  impofture,  was  in  the  greateft  con- 
fufion  imaginable,  being  equally  furprized  and  amamed 
at  fuch  a  change  in  the  men.  So  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian ambafladors  were  utterly  rejected,  and  Alcibiades 
was  declared  General,  v/ho  prefently  drew  the  Argives, 
the  Elians,  and  thofe  of  Mantinea,  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Athenians. 

No  man  commended  the  method  by  which  Alcibiades 
effected  all  this,  yet  it  was  a  great  flroke  of  politicks, 
thus  to  divide  and  make  almoft  all  Pelopennefus,  and  to 
bring  together  fb  many  men  in  arms  againft  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  one  day  before  (i)  Mantinea  ;  thereby  re- 
moving the  war  and  the  danger  fo  far  from  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Athenians,  that  even  fuccefs  would  profit 
the  enemy  but  little,  mould  they  be  conquerors ; 
whereas  if  they  were  defeated,  Sparta  itfelf  was  hardly 
fcfe. 

(2)  After  this  battle  at  Mantinea,  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  Argives  attempted  to  deflroy  the  popular 
government  in  Argos,  and  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  city  ;  and  this  they  effected  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  the  people  took  arms  again  :,  and 
having  gained  fome  advantage,  Alcibiades  came  to  their 

aid, 

(1)  That   battle    was  fought    oppofe  them*   The  Lacedasmoni- 
near  three  years  after  theconclu-     ans  fupported  them  in  their  under- 
fion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos.  taking,    from   a    perfuafion  that 

(2)  They  took  advantage  of  the  they  themfelves   fhould   foon   be 
condensation  the  people  of  Ar-  mafters  of   Argos,  if  they  could 
gos  were  in  after  the  lofs  of  that  once  abolilh  the  popular  govern- 
battle  ;   for  they  juftiy  concluded  hient,  and  eftablifn  an  ariftocracy. 
that  they  would  be  To  nmc-hdifpi-  (5)  Cecrops  had  three  daugh- 
» ited  as  no:  to  be  jn  a  condition  to  ters,  Agraulos,  Herfe,  andPandro- 

f05. 
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aid,  and  made  their  victory  compleat.  Then  he  per- 
fuaded  them  to  build  long  walls,  and  by  that  means  to 
join  their  city  to  the  fea,  that  fo  at  all  times  they  might 
more  fecurely  receive  fuccour  from  the  Athenians.  To 
this  purpofe  he  procured  them  many  mafons  and  {lone- 
cutters  from  Athens,  and  in  all  things  (hewed  thegreateft 
zeal  for  their  fervice,  and  thereby  gained  no  lefs  honour 
and  power  to  himielf,  than  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens.  He  alfo  perfuaded  the  Patrenfians  to  join  their 
city  to  the  fea,  by  lengthening  their  walls;  and  when 
they  were  warned,  that  the  Athenians  would  fwallow 
them  up  at  laft,  Alcibiades  anfwered,  "  Poflibly  it  may 
*'  be  fo,  but  it  will  be  by  little  and  little,  and  beginning  at 
"  the  feet ;  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  will  begin  at  the 
"  head,  and  devour  you  all  at  once."  He  alfo  advifed  the 
Athenians  to  exercife  their  power  at  land,  and  often  put 
the  young  men  in  mind  (3)  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  and  excited  them  to  the 
effectual  performance  of  it ;  for  there  they  were  wont 
to  fwear,  that  they  would  repute  wheat  and  barley,  and 
vines  and  olives  to  be  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  by  which 
they  were  taught  to  claim  a  title  to  all  lands  .  that  were 
manured  and  fruitful. 

But  to  thefe  great  political  talents,  to  this  wifdom 
and  eloquence,  he  joined  exorbitant  luxury  in  his  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  amours,  vaft  profufion  in  his 
expences,  and  an  exceflive  gaiety  and  effeminacy  in  his 
drefs.  He  wore  a  long  purple  robe,  which  dragged 
after  him  as  he  went  through  the  market-place.  He 
caufed  the  planks  of  his  galley  to  be  cut  away,  that  fb 
he  might  lie  the  fofter,  his  bed  not  being  placed  on  the 
boards,  but  hanging  upon  girths.  And  his  fhield, 

which 

fos.  During  the  war  between  the  flung  herfelf  headlong  from  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  citadel,  and  by  her  death  procured 
Eleufis,  the  Athenians  confulted  the  victory  for  her  grandfather 
the  Oracle  ofApollo,  who  anfwer-  Erechtheus.  In  memory  of  this  he- 
ed that  the  event  would  be  un-  roic action,  the  Athenians  confe- 
profperous  to  them  unlefs  fome  crated]to  Agraulos  a  wood  and  tem- 
one  among  them  devoted  himfelf  pie  at  the  entrance  into  the  citadel, 
for  his  country.  As  foon  asthisan-  and  ordained  that  for  the  future  be- 
fwer  was  made  publick,  Agraulos  forethey  fet  out  upon  any  expediti- 
on. 
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which  was  richly  gilded,  (4)  had  not  the  ufual  enfigns  of 
the  Athenians,  but  a  Cupid  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand  was  reprefenteduponit.  The  principal  men  of  the 
city  obferved  thefe  things  with  the  highefl  indignation, 
and  were  afraid  of  his  diiTblute  manners,  and  infolent 
contempt  of  the  laws,  as  things  monftrous  in  themfelves, 
and  tending  to  a  change  of  the  government.  Arifto- 
phanes  has  well  exprefTed  in  what  manner  the  people 
ftood  affected  towards  him. 

They  hate  him,  yet  they  love  and  court  him  too. 

And  in  another  place  he  fatirizes  him  more  feverely  by 
the  following  allufion  ; 

Tes,  Jons  of  Athens,  youjhouldfirjl  take  care 
For  your  own  fakes  to  breed  no  lion  there  ; 
But  if  by  chance  a  Honjhould  be  bred, 
'Tis  your  next  work  to  have  himfootb'd  and  fed. 

The  truth  is,  his  liberalities^  his  publick  fhows,  and 
other  inflances  of  his  munificence  to  the  people  (which 
nothing  could  exceed)  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  the  lovelinefs  of  his  perfon,  his 

flrength 

on,  all  the  youth  fhould  be  obliged  fpeaklng  of  a  Prince,  who  had  ne~ 
to  take  in  that  wood  the  oath  men-  ver  performed  any  exploit,  expref- 
tioned  here  by  Plutarch,  and  which  fes  it  "  Parmaque  inglorius  alba," 
was  a  fort  of  devoting  themfelves  upon  which  the  reader  may  fee 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  the  notes  of  Servius.  I  did  not 
(4)  The  ufual  enfigns  of  the  fpeak  improperly  when  I  called 
Athenians,  were  Minerva,  the  owl,  thefe  arms  devices,  for  there  are 
and  the  olive  ;  for  in  the  earlieft  inftances  of  what  we  call  devices 
ages,  private  perfons  and  cities  among  the  ancients.  We  meet 
had  their  particular  enfigns,  or  as  with  feveral  in  one  of  ./Efchylus's 
they  are  now  called  arms,  which  tragedies ;  Capaneus  bore  on  his 
were  properly  the  emblems  either  fhield  the  figure  of  a  naked  man 
of  their  original,  their  actions,  or  '  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  with 
inclinations.  None  but  people  of  this  motto,  Arpijuw  w«  «>,  "  I  will 
figure  and  reputation  in  the  world  "  burn  the  city."  Eteocles  bore  on 
were  allowed  to  bear  thefe  arms,  bis  afoldier  fcaling  a  tower,  with 
and  thefe  devices.  The  (hields  this  motto  "  in  fpite  of  Mars  him- 
wornby  the  common  foldierswere  "  felf ;"  and  Polinices's  fhield  had 
all  fmooth  and  white  ;  for  which  on  it  a  man  in  golden  armour,  and 
reafon  ^Efchylus  calls  the  Theban  Juftice  marching  before,  and  con- 
troops,  XitixncrTw  Xaoif,  "  The  dueling  him,  with  this  motto,  *'  I 
"  people  with  white fhields."Virgi]  "  will  replace  him  on  the  throne." 

(5)  This 
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ftrength  of  body  joined  with  his  great  courage  and  ex- 
traordinary  knowledge   in    military   affairs,    prevailed 
upon  the  Athenians  to  endure  patiently  his  exceffes,  to 
indulge  many  things  to  him,    and  to  give  the  fofteft 
names  to  his  faults,  attributing  them  only  to  his  viva- 
city and  good-nature.    (5)  He  kept  Agotharcus  the  pain- 
ter a  pritbner,  till  he  had  painted  his  whole  houfe,  but 
then  difmiifed  him  with  a  reward.   He  publickly  ftruck 
Taureas,  who  exhibited  certain  mows  in  oppofition  to 
him,  and  contended  with  him  for  the  prize.      He  took 
to  himfelf  one  of  the  captive  (6)  Melian  women,  and 
had  a  fbn  by  her,  whom  he  took  care  to  educate.    This 
the  Athenian  fliled  great  humanity  ;  and  yet  he  was  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  flaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifle  of  Melos,  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  by 
fpeaking  in  favour  of  that  cruel   (7)  decree.      When 
Ariftophon  the  painter  had  drawn  Nemea  the  courtezan, 
fitting  and  holding  Alcibiades  in  her  arms,  the  multitude 
feemed  pleafed  with  the  piece,  and  thronged  to  fee  it ;  but 
the  graver  fort  were  highly  offended,  and  looked  on  thefe 
things  as  infults  upon  the  laws,  and  as  fo  many  fteps 
towards  afluming  arbitrary  power.     So  that  it  was  not 

ill 

(5}  This  painter  had  been  fa-  with  new  fupplies  from  Athens, 

miliar  with  Alcibiades's  miftrefs  ;  the  Melians  furrendered  at  difcre- 

and  Alcibiades  having  caught  him  tion.     The  Athenians  put  to  the 

in  the  faft,  by  way  of  punifhment  fword  all  thofe  that  were  of  age 

kept   him    prifoner    till   he    had  to  bear  arms,  and  carried  the  wo- 

painted  his  whole  houfe  for  him.  men   and    children    prifoners  to 

Demofthenes  touches  upon   this  Athens.     Thucyd.  lib.  5. 
adventure    in  his  fpeech  againft 
Midias.  (7)  Thucidydes,  who  has  given 

(6)  The  ifle  of  Melos,  one  of  us  an  account  of  this  flaughter  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  a  ^plonyof  La-  the  Melians,  makes  no  mention 
cedzmon.refufed  to  fubmitto  the  of  the  decree.  Perhaps  he  was 
Athenians,  who  therefore  fent  Al-  willing  to  have  it  buried  in  ii- 
•cibiades  againft  it  with  fix  and  lence,  as  a  thing  difliorionrable 
<hirty  fhips,  and':  three  thoufand  to  his  country,  and  would  have 
men,  the  laft  year  of  the  goth  O-  pofterity  confider  that  barbarous 
lympiad.  Alcibiades  only  blocked  a&ion  as  the  effeft  of  a  fuddent 
•up  the  town  with  thefe  forces,  tranfport  in  forces,  who  had  been 
•but  Philocrates  the  fon  of  Eude-  provoked  to  it  by  the  long  and 
•mus  arriving  the  year  following  obftinate  Tefiftance  of  the  Me- 
an the  beginning  .of  the  winter  lians. 

(S)  Pericles 
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ill  faid  by  Archeftratus,  that  Greece  could  not  bear  two 
Alcibiades.  Once  when  Alcibiades  fucceeded  well  in  an 
oration  which  he  made,  and  the  whole  aflembly  attended 
upon  him  to  do  him  honour,  Timon,  furnamed  the  Man- 
hater,  would  not  pafs  flightly  by  him,  nor  avoid  him 
as  he  did  others,  but  purpofely  met  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  faid,  "  Go  on  boldly  my  fon,  mayeft 
"  thou  encreafe  in  credit  with  the  people ;  for  thou 
"  wilt  one  day  bring  them  calamities  enough."  Some 
that  were  prefent  laughed  at  the  faying,  and  fome  re- 
proached Timon  ;  but  there  were  others  upon  whom  it 
made  a  deep  impreflion  j  fo  various  was.  the  judgment 
which  was  made  of  him,  by  reafon  of  the  inequality  of 
his  manners. 

The  Athenians  in  the  life-time  of  Pericles,  had  caft  a 
longing  eye  upon  Sicily,  but  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
in  relation  to  it,  (8)  till  after  his  death.  For  then, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  their  confederates,  they  fent 
fuccours  upon  all  occafions  to  thofe  who  were  oppref- 
fed  by  the  Syracufans,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the 
fending  over  a  greater  force.  But  Alcibiades  was  the 
perfon  who  inflamed  this  defire  of  theirs  to  the  height, 
and  prevailed  with  them  no  longer  to  proceed  fecretly 
in  their  defign,  and  by  little  and  little,  but  to  fend 
out  a  great  fleet,  and  undertake  at  once  to  make  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  iiland.  Thus  he  pofleiTed  the 
people  with  great  hopes,  whilft  he  himfelf  had  much 
greater  -,  and  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  which  was  the  ut- 
moft  bound  of  their  ambition,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  thofe  things  which  he  thought  of.  Nicius  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  people  from  this  expedition,  by 
reprefenting  to  them,  that  the  taking  of  Syracufe  would 
be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  But  ALcibiades  dreamed 

of 
t 

(8)  Pericles  during  his  life  had  gium,  to  the  fuccour  of  the  Leon- 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  en-  tines,  who  were  attacked  by  thf 
gaging  in  any  of  thefe  extrava-  Syracufans.  The  year  following 
gant  projects.  He  died  the  laft  they  fent  ftill  a  greater  number  j 
year  of  the  8  7  th  Olympiad,  in  and  two  years  after  that  they 
the  3d  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  fitted  out  another  fleet  of  a  greater 
war.  Two  years  after  this,  the  force  than  the  former;  but  the 
Athenians  fent  fome  (hips  to  Rhe-  Sicilians  having  put  an  end  to 

their 
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of  nothing  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of  Carthage  andLibyia, 
and  by  the  acceffion  of  thefe,  fancied  himfelf  already 
matter  of  Italy  and  Peloponnefus ;  fo  that  he  feemed  to 
look  upon  Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  the 
war.  The  young  men  were  foon  elated  with  thefe 
hopes,  and  hearkened  gladly  to  thofe  of  riper  years,  who 
told,  them  ftrange  things  of  this  expedition  ;  ib  that  you 
might  fee  great  numbers  fitting  in  the  places  of  exer- 
cife,  fome  defcribing  the  figure  of  the  ifland,  and  others 
the  fituation  of  Libyia  and  Carthage.  But  it  is  faid,  that 
Socrates  the  philoibpher,  and  Meton  the  aftronomer, 
never  hoped  for  any  good  to  the  commonwealth  from 
this  war :  the  one  (as  it  is  probable)  prefaging  what 
would  enfue,  by  the  affiflance  of  his  Daemon,  who  con- 
verfed  with  him  familiarly ;  and  the  other  either  upon 
a  rational  confideration  of  the  project,  or  by  making 
life  of  the  art  of  divination,  was  become  fearful  of  the 
fuccefs :  and  therefore  difiembling  madnefs,  he  caught 
up  a  burning  torch,  and  feemed  as  if  he  would  have 
fet  His  own  houfe  on  fire.  Others  report  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  mad,  but  that  fecretly  in  the  night 
he  fet  his  houfe  on  fire,  and  the  next  morning  befought 
the  people,  that  for  his  comfort  after  fuch  a  calamity> 
they  would  fpare  his  fon  from  the  expedition.  By  which 
artifice  he  deceived  his  fellow-citizens,  and  obtained  of 
them  what  he  defired. 

Nicias,  much  againft  his  will,  was  appointed  Gene- 
ral together  with  Alcibiades ;  for  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  command,  as  diiliking  his  collegue.  But 
the  Athenians  thought  the  war  would  proceed  more 
profperoufly,  if  they  did  not  (end  Alcibiades  free  from 
all  reflraint,  but  tempered  his  heat  with  the  caution  of 
Nicias.  This  they  chofe  the  rather  to  do,  becaufe  La- 

machus 

their  divifions,  and  united  them-  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  Eury- 

felves   in  their  common  defence,  medon  :    fo  infatuated  were  they 

by  the  advice  of  Hennocrates,  the  by   their   profperity,   which   had 

fleet   was   fen t  back,  and  the  A-  made  them  flatter  themfelves,  that 

thenians  were  fo  enraged  at  their  they  were  irrefiftible,   that   they 

generals  for  not  having  conquered  could  as  well  efteft  things  of  the 

Sicily,  that  they  banilhed  two  of  greateft  difficulty   as   thofe   that 

them.  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  were  the  moft  eafy,  and  fucceed 

as 
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machus  the  third  General,  though  he  was  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  yet  in  feveral  battles  had  appeared  no  lefe 
hot  and  rafh  than  Alcibiades  himfelf.  When  they  be- 
gan to  deliberate  concerning  the  number  of  forces,  and 
the  manner  of  making  the  necefTary  provifions,  Nicius 
made  another  attempt  to  oppofe  the  defign,  and  to- 
prevent  the  war  ;  but  Alcibiades  contradicted  him,  and 
carried  his  point  with  the  people.  And  one  Demo- 
flratus,  an  orator,  propofing  to  them,  that  they  fhould 
give  the  generals  abfolute  power,  both  as  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  preparations,  and  the  management  of  the 
war,  it  was  prefently  decreed  fo.  But  juft  when  all 
things  were  prepared  for  the  voyage,  many  unlucky 
omens  appeared.  At  that  very  time  (9)  the  feaft  of 
Adonis  happened,  in  which  the  women  were  ufed  to 
expofe  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  images  refembling  dead 
men  carried  out  to  their  burial,  and  to  reprefent  fu- 
neral folemnities  by  their  lamentations  and  mournful 
fongs.  The  maiming  alfoof  the  (i)  images  of  Mercury, 
molt  of  which  in  one  night  had  their  faces  broken,  ter- 
rified many  perfons  who  were  wont  to  defpife  things  of 
that  nature.  It  was  given  out,  that  this  was  done  by 
the  Corinthians,  for  the  fake  of  the  Syracufans,  who  were 
a  colony  of  theirs,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  obferv- 
ing  fuch  prodigies,  might  be  induced  todefift  from  the 
war.  Yet  this  report  gained  not  any  credit  with  the 
people ;  nor  did  they  regard  tlje  opinion  of  thofe  who 
thought  there  was  nothing  ominous  in  the  matter,  and 
that  it  was  only  an  extravagant  action,  committed  by 
fbme  wild  young  men  coming  from  a  debauch ;  but 
they  were  both  enraged  and  terrified  at  the  thing, 

imagining 

as  well  with  a  few  (hips  as  with  felves  in  rtSnrning  on  that  occa- 

n  numerous  fleet.  lion  ;  coffins  were  expofed  at  eve- 

(9)  Venus  was  to  afflicted  at  the  ry  door,  the  ftatues  of  Venus  and 

deathof  Adonis,  that  the  heathens,  Adonis  were  borne   in  proceffion 

in   teftirnony   of  their   devotion  with  certain   veffeis   filled    with 

for  that  goddefs,  eiHiblifhed  a  cer-  earth,  in   which   they  had   with 

tain  feaft  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  care  raifed  corn,  herbs,  and 

iummer,   wherein  they   comme-  lettuce,  and   thefe  cifterns  were 

morated  the  death  of  that  favour-  called  "  the  gardens  of  Adonis." 

ite.      All  the  cities  put    them-  Lettuce  had  a  place  in  this  fo- 

lemnity, 
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imagining  it  to  proceed  from  a  confpiracy  of  perfons, 
who  dellgned  fome  great  commotions  in  the  ftate.  And 
therefore  both  the  council,  and  the  aiYembly  of  the  peo 
pie,  which  upon  this  occafion  was  held  frequently,  in 
a  few  days  fpace  examined  diligently  every  thing  that 
might  adminifter  ground  for  fufpicion.  During  this  ex 
animation,  Aiidrocles,  one  of  the  Demagogues,  pro ' 
duced  certain  ilaves  and  flrangers  before  them,  who 
accufed  Alcibiades,  and  fome  of  his  friends,  of  defacing 
other  images  in  the  fame  manner,  and  of  having  pro- 
fanely acted  the  facred  myfteries  at  a  drunken  meet- 
ing, wherein  one  Theodorus  reprefented  the  herald, 
Polition  the  torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades  the  chief  pri eft, 
while  the  reft  of  his  companions  attended,  as  perfons 
initiated  in  the  holy  myfteries.  Thefe  were  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  accuiation  which  ThefTalus,  the 
ion  of  Cimon,  exhibited  againft  Alcibiades,  for  his  impi- 
ous mockery  of  the  goddefles  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  The 
people  were  highly  exafperated  and  enraged  againft  Al- 
cibiades upon  th's  accuiation,  which  being  aggravated 
by  Androcles  the  moft  malicious  of  all  his  enemies,  at 
firft  gave  him  great  uneafmefs.  But  when  he  perceived 
that  all  the  feamen  defigned  for  Sicily  were  fond  of  him, 
and  that  at  the  fame  time  the  forces  of  the  Argives  and 
the  Mantineans,  which  confifted  of  a  thoufand  men, 
openly  declared  that  they  had  undertaken  this  tedious 
maritime  expedition  for  the  fake  of  Alcibiades,  and  that 
if  he  was  ill  ufed,  they  would  all  prefently  be  gone,  he 
recovered  his  -courage,  and  became  eager  to  make  ufe 
of  the  prefect  opportunity  for  juftifying  himielf.  At 
this  his  enemies  were  again  difcouraged,  as  fearing  left 

the 

Jemnity,    becaufe   they  pretended  the  feail  was  over,  they  threw  the 

that  the  dead  body  of  Adonis  was  gardens  int  'the  lea,  or  into  fome 

by  Venus  laid  out  upon  a  bed  of  river. 

lettuce.    Thefe  fetlivals  were  not         (i)  The  Athenians  had  ftatues 

only  folemnizcd   at  Athens,   but  of  Mercury  at  the  doors  of  their 

throughout  ;ili  Greece,  in  the  ifles  houfcs  made  of  llor.es    of  a    cu- 

and  in  Egypt.    We  find  alfo  that  bical    form,  to  denote    their   fo- 

the    Jews  imitated    thefe   rites  ;  lidity  of  reafon  and   the   ftabili- 

Ezek.  cap.  8.  v.  14.  "  and  behold  ty  of  truth,    which,    howfoever 

"there   fat  women  weeping  for  turned  are  always  fixed  and  uni- 

44  Tammuz,"  that  is  Adonis.  When  form. 

VOL.  II.  H  (.)  A 
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the  people  fhould  be  more  gentle  towards  him  in  their 
fentence,  by  reafon  of  the  prefent  occafion  which  they  had 
for  his  fervice.  Therefore,  to  obviate  this  mifchief,  they 
contrived  that  fome  other  orators,  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  enemies  to  Alcibiades,  but  really  hated  him  no  lefs 
than  thofe  who  avowed  themfelves  to  be  fo,  fhould  (land 
up  in  theafiembly,  and  fay,  "that  it  was  a  very  abfurd 
"  thing,  that  one  who  was  created  General  of  fuch  an  ar~ 
"  my  with  abiblute  power,  after  his  troops  were  com- 
"  pleated,  and  the  confederates  were  arrived,  fhould  lofe 
"  the  prefent  opportunity,  whilft  the  people  were  chufing 
"  his  judges  by  lot,  Bnd  appointing  times  for  the  hearing 
"  of  the  caufe.  Therefore  faid  they,  let  him  fail  immedi- 
"  ately  (and  may  gocd  fortune  attend  him ;  but  when  the 
"'  war  is  at  an  end,  then  let  him  appear  and  make  his  de- 
"  fence  according  to  the  laws." 

But  Alcibiades  icon  perceived  the  malice  of  this  delay, 
and  appearing  in  the  aflembly,  reprefented  to  them,  "  that 
"  it  was  a  very  grievous  thing  to  him,  to  be  fent  forth  with 
"  the  command  of  fo  great  an  army,  when  he  lay  under 
"  fuch  accufations  and  calumnies,  that  he  deferved  to  die, 
"  if  he  could  not  clear  himfelfof  the  crimes  objected  to  him. 
"  But  when  he  had  anfwered  the  accufations,  and  proved 
"  his  innocence,  he  mould  then  chearfully  apply  himfelf 
"  to  the  war,  as  (landing  no  longer  in  fear  of  falfe  accu- 
"  fers."  But  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  people,  who 
commanded  him  to  fail  immediately.  So  he  departed  to- 
gether with  the  other  generals,  having  with  him  near  a 
hundred  and  forty  galleys,  five  thoufand  one  hundred 
heavy-armed  fbldiers,  and  about  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred archers,  {lingers,  and  light-armed  men ;  and  ail 
the  other  provisions  were  anfwerable,  and  every  way 
compleat. 

Arriving  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Rhegium, 
and  there  propofed  his  advice  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
manage  the  war.  He  was  oppofed  by  Nicias;  but  La- 
machus  being  of  his  opinion,  they  failed  from  Sicily 
forthwith,  and  took  Catana.  That  was  all  which  was 
done  while  he  was  there ;  for  he  was  fbon  after  re- 
called by  the  Athenians,  to  take  his  trial.  At  firft,  (as 

we 
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we  before  faid)  there  were  only  fbme  flight  fufpicions 
offered  againfl  Alcibiades,  and  accufations  by  certain 
ilaves  and  Grangers.  But  afterwards  in  his  abfence 
his  enemies  attacked  hirn  more  fiercely,  and  in  their 
accufation  joined  the  breaking  the  images  with  the  pro- 
phanation  of  the  holy  myfteries,  as  if  both  had  been 
committed  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  confpiracy  for  chang- 
ing the  government.  Thereupon  the  people  imprifon- 
ed  all  that  were  accufed,  without  diftinclion,  and  with- 
out hearing  them,  and  repented  exceedingly,  that  hav- 
ing fuch  pregnant  evidence,  they  had  not  immediately 
brought  Alcibiades  to  his  trial,  and  given  judgment  a- 

O  '         f  O  <J  O 

gainft  him.  And  if  any  of  his  friends  or  acquaintance 
fell  into  the  peoples  hands,  whilfl  they  v/ere  in  this  fury, 
they  were  fure  to  be  ufed  very  feverely.  Thucydides 
has  omitted  to  name  his  accufers ;  but  others  mention 
Dioclides  and  Tcucer  :  amongfl  who  is  Phrynicrms  the 
comic  poet,  who  introduces  one  fpeaking  thus  : 

Dear  Hermes,  of  a  fecond  fall  take  heed; 
A  fecond  Dioclides  willfucceed. 
Not  your's  alone  will  be  the  dire  difgrace  ; 
Wfre  all  undone,  if  you  Jhould  f cratch  your  face. 

To  which  he  makes  Mercury  return  this  anfwer : 

Be  not  concerned  my  friend;  you /ball  not  fee 
Such  rogues  as  Teucer  ever  thrive  by  me. 

The  truth  is,  his  accufers  alledged  nothing  that  was  cer- 
tain againft  him.  One  of  them  being  afked,  "  How  he 
"  knew  the  men  who  defaced  the  images  ?  faid,  He  faw 
"  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;"  in  which  he  was 
grofly  miftaken  ;  for  it  was  juft  new  moon  when  the 
fa6t  was  committed.  This  made  all  men  of  underfland- 
ing  cry  out  upon  the  thing  as  a  contrivance ;  but  the 
people  were  as  eager  as  ever  to  receive  further  accufa- 
tions ;  nor  was  their  firft  heat  at  all  abated,  but  they  in- 
ftantly  feized  and  imprifoned  every  one  that  was  ac- 
cufed. Amongft  thofe  who  were  detained  in  prifon  in  or- 
der to  their  trials,  was  Andocides  the  orator,  whom  the 
hiftorian  Helknicus  reports  to  be  defcended  from  Ulyfles. 

Hs  Hs 
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He. was  always  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  popu- 
lar government,  and    a   favourer   of  oligarchy.     What 
chiefly  caufed  him  to  be  fufpecled  of  defacing  the   ima- 
ges, was  that  the  great  Mercury,  which  was  placed  near 
his  houfe,  and   was  an  ancient   monument  of  the  tribe 
of  yEgeides,  was  almoft  the  only  ftatue,  cf  all  the  re- 
markable ones,  which  remained  entire.     For  this   rea- 
fon  it  is  now  called  the  Murcury  of  Andocides  ;  all  men 
giving  it  that  name,   though   the  infcription   evidently 
Ihows  the  contrary.     Among  others  who  were  pri loners 
upon  the  lame  account,  was  one  Timaeus,  a  perfon  not 
equal  to  Andocides  in  quality,  but  very  extraordinary 
both  for  parts  and  boldnefs;  with  him  Andocides  con- 
tracted a  particular  acquaintance  and  friendfhip.  He  per- 
fuaded  Andocides  to  accufe  himfelf  and  fome  few  others 
of  this  crime,   urging  to  him    "  that  upon  his  confeflion, 
"  he  would   be  iecure  of  his  pardon,  by   the  decree  of 
"  the  people,  whereas  the  event  of  judgment  is  uncer- 
"  tain  to  all  men  ;  but  to  great  perlbns,  as  he  was  mcft 
44  terrible.  So  that  it  was  better  for  him,   if  he  regarded 
"  himfelf,  to  fave  his  life  by  a  falfity,  than  to  luffer  an  in- 
"  famous  death,  as  one  really  guilty  of  the  crime.     And 
"  if  he  had  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  it  was  com- 
"  mendable  to  facrihce  a  few  fufpefted  men,  and  by  that 
44  means  to  refcue  many  excellent  perfons  from  the  fury 
44  of  the  people."  The  argument  ufed  by  Timaeus  fo  far 
prevailed  upon  Andocides,  as  to  make  him  accufe  himfelf 
and  fome  others ;  and  thereupon,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  people,  he  obtained  his  pardon  ;  and  all  the  per- 
fons who  were  named  by  him,   (except  fome  few   who 
laved  themfelves  by  flight)  fufFered  death.     To  gain  the 
greater   credit  to  his  information,  he  accufed  his  own 
lervants    amongft    others.      But    notwithstanding  this, 
the  peoples  anger  was  not  appeafed  ;   and  being  now 
no  longer   diverted    by    thofe    who  had    violated  the 
images,  they  were  at  leifure  to   pour  out  their   whole 
rage  upon  Alcibiades.     And  in  conclufion,  they  fent  the 
galley  called   the  Salaminian,  to  recal  him.     But  they 

prudently 

(2)  All  the  myftery    in    thofe     lay  in   expofing  to   view  certain 
ceremonies,  and  in  that  initiation,    things,  which  were  ufually  con- 
cealed, 
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prudently  commanded    thofe  that    were   fent  not   to 
life  violence,  nor  to  feize  upon  his  perfon,    but  to  ad- 
drefs  themfelver,  to  him  in  the  mildeft  terms,    requir- 
ing  him   to  follow  them  to  Athens,  in  order  to  take 
his  trial,  and  make  his  defence  before  the  people :  for 
indeed  they  feared  a  mutiny  and  a  fedition  in  the  army 
in  an  enemy's  country,  which  it  would  have  been  eafy 
for  Alcibiades  to  effect,  if  he  had  pleaftd  •,  for  the  fol- 
diers  were  difpirited  upon  his  departure,   expecting  for 
the  future  tedious  delays,  and  that  the  war  would  be  in- 
dolently protracted  byNicias,  when  Alcibiades,  who  was 
the  (pur  to  action,  was  taken  away.     For  though  Lama- 
chus  was  a  foldier  and  a  man  of  courage,  yet  being  poor,  he 
wanted  authority  and  refpect  in  the  army.  Alcibiades,  jufl 
upon  his  departure,  prevented  Meilina  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.      There  were  fome  in  that  city, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  delivering  it  up ;  but  he  know- 
ing theperfons,  difcovered  them  to  fome  friends  of  theSy- 
racufans,  and  thereby  defeated  the  whole  contrivance. 
When  he  arrived  at  Thuria,  he  went  on  fhore,  and  con- 
cealing himfelf  there,  efcaped  thofe  who  fearched  after 
him.     But  to  one  who  knew  him,  and  afked  him,    "  If 
*c  he  durft  not  truft  his  native  country  ?"  he  made  anfwer, 
*'  Yes  I  dare  truft  her  for  all  other  things ;  but  when 
"  the  matter  concerns  my  life,  I  will  not  truft  my  mother, 
"  left  me  mould  rniftake,    and  imwarmgly  throw  in  a 
"  black  bean  inftead  of  a  white  one."  When  afterwards  he 
was  told,  that  the  aflembly  had  pronounced  judgment 
of  death  againft  him,  he  anfwered,  "  I  will  make  them 
*'  fenfible  that  I  am  yet  alive." 

The  information  againft  him  wa.s  conceived  in  this 
form. 

"  TheiTalus,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  of  the  ward  of  Laciades, 
"  doth  accufe  Alcibiades,  the  (on  of  Clinias,  of  the  ward 
**  of  Scambonides,  of  having  offended  the  goddefles  Ceres 
"and  Proferpine,  by  repreienting  in  cjerifion  iJie  holy 
"  myfteries,  and  mowing  them  to  his  companions  in  his 
"  own  houfe :  where  (2)  being  habited  in  fuch  robes  ssare 
*'  ufed  by  the  chief  prieft,  when  he  (hews  the  holy  things, 

"he 
cealed,  and  which  the  Latins  called  Ccreris  Mundum. 

H  3  (3)  Eumol- 
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"he  named  himfelf  the  chief  prieft,  Polition  the  torch- 
*c  bearer,  and  Theodorus,  of  the  ward  of  Phegea,  thehe- 
"  raid,  and  faluted  the  reft  of  his  company  as  priefts  and 
*'  initiated  perfons.  All  which  was  done  contrary  to  the 
"  laws  and  inftitutions  of  the  (3)  Eumolpides,  and  of  the 
"  priefts  and  other  officers  of  the  holy  myfteries  of  the 
"temple  at  Eleufis."  He  was  condemned  upon  his  not 
appearing,  his  eftate  was  confiicated,  and  it  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  priefts  and  prieftefles  mould  folemnly  curfe 
him-  But  one  of  them,  Theano,  the  daughter  of  Menon, 
of  the  ward  of  Agraulos,  is  faid  to  have  oppofed  that 
part  of  the  decree,  faying,  "  That  her  holy  office  obliged,, 
"  her  to  make  prayers,  but  not  execrations." 

Alcibiades  lying  under  thefe  heavy  decrees  and  fen- 
tences,  when  firft  he  fled  from  Thuria,  patted  over  into 
Peloponnefus,  and  remained  ibme  time  at  Argos.  But 
being  there  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  feeing  himfelf 
utterly  rejeded  by  his  native  country,  he  fent  to  the 
Spartans,  defiring  their  protection,  and  alluring  them, 
that  he  would  make  them  amends  by  his  future  fer- 
vices  for  all  the  mifchief  he  had  done  them  while  he 
was  their  enemy.  The  Spartans  giving  him  the  iecu- 
rity  he  defired,  he  went  thither  chearfully,  an<J  was 
well  received.  At  his  firft  coming  he  prevailed  upon 
them  without  faither  delay  to  fend  fuccours  to  the  Sy- 
racufans-,  and  he  quickened  and  excited  them  fo, '(4) 
that  they  forthwith  difpatched  Gylippus  into  Sicily  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  utterly  to  deftroy  the  forces  which 
the  Athenians  had  in  Sicily.  Another  thing  which  he 
perfuaded  them  to  do,  was  to  make  war  alib  upon  the 
Athenians  on  the  fide  of  Peloponnefus.  But  the  third 
thing,  and  the  moft  important  of  all  the  reft,  was  to 
make  them  fortify  Decelea,  which  above  all  other 

things 

(3)  Eumolpus  was  the  firft  that  ceeded  in  the  fun<Sb'on,  were  not- 

digefted  and   fettled  thofe  myfte-  withstanding  called  Eumolpides. 
rics  of  Ceres,  for    which   reafon          (4)    The    reader    may  find  in 

the  fuperintendency  of  them  was  Thiicydides,  the  fpeech  Aleibiades 

always  referved  to   him  and  his  mack  in   full  council  to  the  Laee- 

defcendants  ;    and    i;\   failure   of  dacmopians,  to  induce  them  to  affift 

thofe  defendants,  tbey  who  fuo  the  Sicilians,   to   attack   Athens, 
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things  {heightened  and  diftreffed  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens. 

As  Alcibiades  gained  efteem  by  the  fervices  which  he 
rendered  to  the  publick,  fo  he  was  no  lefs  refpected  for 
his  manner  of  living  in  private,  whereby  he  wholly  cap- 
tivated the  people.  For,  he  conformed  himfelf  intirely 
to  the  Spartan  cuftoms ;  fo  that  thofe  who  faw  that  he 
was  fhaved  clofe  to  the  fkin,  that  he  bathed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, fed  upon  a  coarfe  cake,*and  ufed  their  black  broth, 
would  have  doubted,  or  rather  could  not  have  believed, 
that  he  ever  had  a  cook  in  his  houie,  had  ever  ieen  a 
perfumer,  or  had  worn  a  robe  of  Miiefian  purple.  For 
he  had,  as  it  is  faid,  this  peculiar  talent  and  art, 
whereby  he  gained  upon  all  men,  that  he  could  pre- 
fently  conform  himfelf  to  their  faihions  and  way  of  liv- 
ing, more  eafily  than  a  chamaslion  can  change  his  co- 
lours. For  there  is  one  colour,  which,  they  fay,  the 
chamaelion  cannot  affume;  that  is  the  white  ;  but  Alci- 
biades, whether  he  converfed  with  debauched  or  virtu- 
ous perfons,  was  ftill  capable  of  imitating  and  comply- 
ing with  them.  At  Sparta,  he  was  diligent  at  his  exer- 
cifes,  frugal,  and  referved.  In  Ionia  he  was  luxurious, 
frolickfome,  and  lazy.  In  Thrace  he  was  always  drink- 
ing, or  on  horfeback.  And  when  he  tranfafted  with 
Tifaphernes,  the  King  of  Perfia's  Lieutenant,  he  exceed- 
ed the  Perijans  themlelves  in  magnificence  and  pomp. 
Not  that  his  natural  difpofition  changed  (b  eafily,  nor 
that  his  manners  were  fo  very  variable;  but  being  fen- 
fible  that  if  he  purfued  his  own  inclinations  he  might 
give  offence  to  thofe  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to 
•converfe,  he  therefore  transformed  himfelf  into  fuch 
fhapes,  and  took  up  fuch  falhions,  as  he  obterved  to 
be  moil  agreeable  to  them.  So  that  at  Lacedcemon,  if  a 
man  judged  by  the  outward  appearance,  he  would  fay 

of 

and  fortify  Decelea.  That  fortrcfs  levy    fines    upoi)    their  demefnes 

made  the  Lacedaemonians  matters  or   receive  aiililance   from    their 

of  the  country,  infomuch  that  the  neighbours.     Beiuies  Dccelca  be- 

Athenians  were  deprived  of  the  came    a    receptacle    for    -all    the 

profits  that  accrued  to  them  from  rualecontento,  and  abettors  of  the 

their  filver    rnipes   at    Laurium,  Spartaris      It  was  fortified  in  the 

nor  could   they  gather   rents,  or  lad  year  of  the  gth  Olympiad. 

H  4  (j)  This 
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of  him,  according  to  the  proverb,  "This  is  rot  the  fon  of 
u  Achilles,  but  Achilles  himfelf,"  and  would  have  imagin- 
ed he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  auftere  difcipline  of 
Lycurgus.  But  he  that  looked  more  nearly  into  his  man- 
ners, would  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Still  the  fame  •woman  tbatjbc  ever  izas  (5). 

Fcr  while  King  Agis  was  abfent,  and  abroad  with  the 
army,  he  corrupted  his  wife  Timaea,  and  got  her  with 
child.  Nor  did  fhe  deny  it;  for  \vhen  fhe  was  brought 

*/  C7 

to-bed  of  a  fon,  though  fhe  called  him  in  publick  Leo- 
tychides,  yet  among  her  confidants  and  attendants,  fhe 
would  whifper  that  his  name  ought  to  be  Alcibiades  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  was  fhe  tranfported  by  her  paflion  for 
him.  But  he,  on  the  other  fide,  would  fay  in  fport, 
lie  had  not  done  this  out  of  revenge  or  luft,  but  that  his 
race  might  one  day  come  to  reign  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. There  were  many  who  acquainted  Agis  with 
thefe  things;  but  the  time  itfelf  gave  the  greateft  con- 
firmation to  the  ftory.  For  Agis  being  frightened  with 
an  earthquake,  fled  out  of  bed  from  his  wife,  and  for 
ten  months  after  never  lay  with  her ;  and  therefore 
Leotychides  being  born  after  thofe  ten  months,  he  would 
not  acknowledge  him  for  his  fon,  which  was  the  reafon 
that  at  laft  he  never  came  to  the  kingdom. 

After  the  defeat  which  the  Athenians  received  in  Sicily, 
ambafladors  were  difpatched  to  Sparta,  at  once  from  Chi- 
os, and  Lefbos,  and  Cyzicum,  to  fignify  their  purpofe  of 
deferring  the  interefts  of  the  Athenians.  The  Baeotians 
interpofed  in  favour  of  the  Lefbians,  and  Pharnabazus  in- 
terelled  himfelf  for  the  Cyzicenians ;  but  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, at  the  perfuafion  of  Alcibiades,  chofc  to  aflifl  thofe 
of  Chios  before  all  others.  He  himfelf  alfo  went  in- 
ftantly  to  fea,  and  procured  almoft  all  Ionia  to  revolt 
at  once  ;  and  joining  himfelf  to  the  Lacedaemonian  gene- 
rals, did  great  mifchief  to  the  Athenians.  But  Agis  was 
his  enemy,  hating  him  for  having  difhonoured  his  wife, 
v/hich  he  relented  highly,  and  alfo  not  being  able  to 

beer 

(:;)  This  is  fpolcen  of  Hermione  licr  Hifcovcring  the  fame  vanity, 
in  the  Creftes  of  Euripides,  upon  and  the  fame  folicitude  about 

her 
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bear  patiently  the  glory  he  acquired ;  for  mod  of  the 
great  actions  which  fucceeded  well,  were  univerfally 
afcribed  to  Alcibiades.  Others  alfo  of  the  mod  power- 
ful and  ambitious  amongd  the  Spartans,  were  envious 
of  Alcibiades,  and  by  their  practices  prevailed  with  the 
magiftrates  in  the  city  to  fend  orders  into  Ionia  that  he 
fhould  be  killed.  But  Alcibiades  having  fecret  intelli- 
gence of  it,  rind  being  much  terrified,  though  he  com- 
municated all  affairs  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  took, 
care  not  to  fall  into  their  hands.  At  laft  he  retired  to 
Tifaphernes,  the  King  of  Perfia's  Lieutenant,  for  his  fe- 
curity,  and  immediately  became  the  firft  and  moft  con- 
fiderab'e  perfon  about  him.  For  this  Barbarian  not  be- 
ing himfelf  fincere,  but  a  man  of  artifice  and  deceit 
admired  his  addrefs  and  wonderful  fubtilty.  And  in- 
deed his  carriage  was  fo  agreeable  in  their  daily  conver- 
fations  and  pleafures,  that  it  could  not  but  fbften  the 
word  humour,  and  take  with  the  roughed  diipofition. 
Even  thofe  who  feared  and  envied  him,  could  not  but 
be  pieafed  with  him,  and  feel  feme  affection  for  him 
when  they  faw  him,  and  were  in  his  company.  And 
Tifaphernes  himfelf,  who  was  otherwife  fierce,  and  above 
all  other  Perfians  hated  the  Greeks,  yet  was  fo  won  by 
the  flatteries  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  let  himfelf  even  to 
exceed  him  in  civility,  fo  that  he  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  one  of  his  gardens  which  exceeded  all  the 
reft  in  the  beauty  of  its  dreams,  and  meadows,  and  the 
elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  various  buildings 
which  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  every  one  called  it 
by  that  name.  Thus  Aicibiades,  quitting  the  intereft 
of  the  Spartans,  becaufe  he  could  no  longer  truft  them 
and  ftood  in  fear  of  Agis,  endeavoured  to  do  them  all 
ill  offices,  and  render  them  odious  to  Tifaphernes,  who 
by  his  means  was  hindered  from  afliding  them  vigor- 
oufly,  and  from  finally  ruining  the  Athenians.  For  his 
advice  was  to  furnifh  them  but  fparingly  with  monev 
whereby  he  would  wear  them  out,  nr;d"  confume  them 
infenfibly  ;  and  when  they  had  waded  their  drength 

upon 

Iier   beauty    in     advanced     years     tna?     fr.c     had   v;her.    fhe   was 
joung. 

(6)  Th* 
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upon  one  another  they  would  both  become  an  caly 
prey  to  his  King.  Tifaphernes  readily  purfued  his  coun- 
lel,  and  fo  openly  exprefled  the  value  and  efteem  which 
he. had  for  him,  that  Alcibiades  was  confidered  highly  by 
the  Grecians  of  all  parties.  The  Athenians  now,  in  the 
midft  of  their  misfortunes,  repented  of  their  fevere  fcn- 
tence  againft  him.  And  he,  on  the  other  fide,  began 
to  be  troubled  for  them,  and  to  fear,  lead  if  that  com- 
monwealth were  utterly  deflrcyed,  he  mould  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  his  mortal  enemies. 
At  that  time  the  whole  flrength  of  the  Athenians  was  at 
Samos  :  and  their  fleet  which  rode  there  was  employed 
in  reducing  fuch  as  had  revolted,  and  in  protecting  the 
reft  of  their  territories ;  for  as  yet  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  their  enemies  at  fea.  But  they  flood  in  fear 
of  Tifaphernes,  and  the  Phoenician  fleet,  confiding  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  which  they  expected  in  a 
fhort  time ;  and  if  thofe  came,  there  remained  then  no 
hopes  for  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  When  Alci- 
biades underftood  this,  he  fent  fecretly  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  then  at  Samos,  giving  them 
hopes  that  he  would  make  Tifaphernes  their  friend ;  not 
with  any  defign  to  gratify  the  people,  whom  he  would 
never  truft;  but  out  of  his  refpedr.  to  the  nobility,  i£ 
like  men  of  courage,  they  durft  attempt  to  reprefs  the 
infolence  of  the  people,  and  by  taking  the  government 
upon  themfelves,  would  endeavour  to  fave  the  city 
from  ruin.  All  of  them  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  pro- 
pofal  made  by  Alcibiads,  except  only  Phrynicus,  one  of 
the  generals,  who  was  of  the  ward  of  Dirades,  he 
oppoled  him,  fufpecting  as  the  truth  was,  that  Alci- 
biades concerned  not  himfelf,  whether  the  government 
were  in  the  people  or  the  nobility,  but  only  fought  by 
any  means  to  make  way  for  his  return  into  his  native 
country,  and  to  that  end  inveighed  againft  the  people, 
thereby  to  gain  the  nobility,  and  to  infmuate  hirnfelf 
into  their  good  opinion.  But  Phrynicus  finding  his 
counfel  rejected,  and  being  now  a  declared  enemy  of 
Alcibiades,  gave  fecret  intelligence  of  this  to  Aftyochus, 
the  enemy's  admiral,  cautioning  him  to  beware  of  Al- . 

cibiades. 
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cibiades,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a  double-dealer,  and 
one  that  offered  himfelf  to  both  fides  ;  not  underftand- 
ing  all  this  while,  that  one  traitor  was  making  difco,- 
veries  to  another.  For  Aftyochus,  who  u  as  zealous  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Tifaphernes,  observing  the  great 
credit  which  Alcibiades  had  with  him,  revealed  to  Alci- 
biades all  that  Phrynicus  had  laid  againfthim.  Alcibiades 
prefently  difpatched  away  fome  perlbns  to  Samos,  to  ac- 
cufe  Phrynicus  of  the  treachery.  Upon  this,  all  the  com- 
manders were  enraged  at  Phrynicus,  and  fet  themfelves 
againfthim ;  and  he  feeing  no  other  way  to  extricate  him- 
felf from  the  prefent  danger,  attempted  to  remedy  one 
evil  by  a  greater.  For  he  fent  away  to  Aftyochus,  to 
reproach  him  for  betraying  him,  and  to  make  an  offer 
at  the  fame  time  to  deliver  into  his  hands  both  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians.  But  neither  did  this 
treafon  of  Phrynicus  bring  any  damage  to  the  Athe- 
nians, becaufe  Aftyochus  repeated  his  treachery,  and  re- 
vealed alfo  this  propofal  of  Phrynicus  to  Alcibiades. 
This  was  foreieen  by  Phrynicus,  who  fearing  a  fecond 
accufation  from  Alcibiades,  to  prevent  him,  advertifed 
the  Athenians  before-hand,  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to 
fail,  in  order  to  furprize  them,  and  therefore  advifed 
therp  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  to  be  in  readinefs  to 
go  aboard  their  (hips.  While  the  Athenians  were  intent 
upon  thefe  things,  they  received  other  letters  from  Alci- 
biades, admoniming  them  to  beware  of  Phrynicus,  as 
one  who  defjgned  to  betray  their  fleet  to  the  enemy  ;  to 
which  they  then  gave  no  credit  at  all,  conceiving  that 
Alcibiades,  who  knew  perfectly  the  counfels  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy,  made  ufe  of  that  knowledge,  in 
order  to  jrnpofe  upon  them  in  this  falfe  accufation  of 
Phrynicus.  Yet  afterwards  when  Phrynicus  was  ftabbed 
with  a  dagger  in  the  market-place  by  one  of  the  foldiers 
under  Hermon's  command,  who  was  then  upon  guard, 
the  Athenians  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  caufe, 
folemnly  condemned  Phrynicus  of  treafon  and  decreed 
crowns  to  Hermon  and  his  afibciatcs.  And  now  the 
friends  -of  Alcibiades  carrying  all  before  them  at  Samos, 
difpatched  Pyfander  to  Athens,  tp  njdeavour  a  change 

in 
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in  the  ftate,  and  to  encourage  the  nobility  to  take  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  to  deftroy  the  repub- 
lick  i  reprefenting  to  them,  that  upon  thefe  terms  Al- 
cibiades  would  procure  that  Tifaphernes  fhould  become 
their  friend  and  confederate.  This  was  the  colour  and 
the  pretence  made  ufe  of  by  thofe,  who  defired  to  re- 
duce the  government  of  Athens  to  an  oligarchy.  But  as 
foon  as  they  prevailed,  and  had  got  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  into  their  hands,  they  took  upon  themfelves 
the  name  of  the  five  thoufand  -,  (whereas  indeed  they 
were  but  four  hundred)  (6)  and  began  to  flight  Alcibia- 
des  extremely,  and  to  profecute  the  war  with  lefs  vigour 
than  formerly  ;  partly  becaufe  they  durft  not  yet  truft 
the  citizens,  who  were  very  averfe  to  this  chaage ;  and 
partly  becaufe  they  thought  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  always  favourers  of  oligarchy  would  now  preis 
them  lefs  vehemently. 

The  people  in  the  city  were  terrified  into  a  fubmifllon, 
many  of  thofe  who  had  dared  openly  to  oppofe  the  four 
hundred  having  been  put  to  death.  But  they  who  were 
at  Samos,  w.ere  enraged  as  foon  as  they  heard  this  news, 
and  refolved  to  fet  fail  inflantly  for  the  Piraeus.  And 
fending  for  Alcibiades,  they  declared  him  General,  re- 
quiring him  to  lead  them  on  to  deftroy  thefe  tyrants. 
But  in  that  juncture  he  did  not  act  like  one  raifed  on  a 
fudden  by  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  nor  would  he 
yield  and  comply  in  every  thing,  as  one  who  thought 
himfelf  obliged  entirely  to  gratify  and  fubmit  to  thofe 
who  from  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  had  created  him  Ge- 
neral of  fo  great  an  army,  and  given  him  the  command 
of  fuch  a  fleet :  but,  as  became  a  great  Captain,  he 
oppofed  himfelf  to  the  precipitate  relblutions  to  which 
their  rage  prompted  them,  and  by  reftraining  them 
from  fo  great  an  error  as  they  were  about  to  commit, 
he  manifeftly  faved  the  commonwealth.  For  if  they 
had  returned  to  Athens,  all  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont,  and 

the 

(6)  The  four  hundred,  that  an  affembly  of  the  people  fliould 
they  might  not  feem  to  exclude  be  held  occafionally,  confuting  of 
th  e  people  entirely  from  a  (hare  five  thoufand,  who  fhould  have 
in  the  government, appointed  that  the  fame  right  they  formerly  had 

to. 
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the  iflands,  would  have   fallen  into  the  enemies  hands 
without  oppofition,  while  the   Athenians,  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  were  deftroying  one  another  within  their  own 
walls.     It  was  Alcibiades  principally  who  prevented  all 
this  mifchief  ;  for  he  did  not  only  ufe  perfuafions  to  the 
whole  army,  and  inform  them   of  the  danger,   but  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  them  one  by  one,  entreating  lome,  and 
forcibly  retraining  others.     And  herein  Thrafybulus  of 
Stira,  by   his   afliduity,  and   the  loudnefs  of  his  voice 
(in  which  hefurpafied  all  the  Athenians)  was  ofconfider- 
able  ufe  to  him.     Another   great  fervice   which   Alci- 
biades did  for  them,  was,  his  undertaking  that  thePhae- 
nician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  exp  cled  to  be  fent 
to  them  by  the  King  of  Perfia,  fhould  either  come    in 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  or  other  wife  mould   not  come  at 
all.     He  went  on  board  with  all  expedition  in  order  to 
perform  this,  and  fo  managed  the  thing  with  Tifapher- 
nes,  that  though  thofe  fhips  were  already  come  as  far 
as  Afpendos,  yet  they  advanced  no  further ;  fo  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  difappointed  of  them.     It  was  by 
both  fides  agreed,  that  this  fleet   was  diverted  by  the 
procurement  of  Alcibiades.     But   the  Lacedaemonians 
openly  accufed  him,  that  he  had  advifed   this  Barbarian 
to  fland  Hill,  and  fuffer  the  Grecians  to  wafte   and  de- 
ilroy  one  another.  For  it  was  evident  that  theacceflion  of 
io  great  a  force  to  either  party,  would  have  made  them 
mafters  of  the  fea. 

Soon  after  this  the  four  hundred  ufurpers  were  driven 
out,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  vigoroufly  aflifling  thofe 
who  were  for  the  popular  government.  A'.-.d  now  the 
•people  in  the  city  not  only  defired,  but  commanded 
Alcibiades  to  return  home  from  his  exile.  However  he 
difdained  to  owe  his  return  to  the  mere  companion  and 
favour  of  the  people,  and  therefore  refolved  to  come 
back  with  glory,  and  upon  the  merit  of  fome  eminent 
fervice.  To  this  end  he  failed  from  Samos  with  a  few 

mips 

to  vote  and  determine  concerning  thoriry,  becaufe  thefe  aflemblies 
fuch  things  as  ihould  be  propofed  were  held  only  at  iuch  times  and 
to  them.  But  notwithilanding  upon  Iuch  affairs  as  were  agree- 
thisj  the  peopl?  had  no  real  au-  able  to  the  four  hundred. 
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fhips,  and  cruized  on  thefeaof  Cnidos,  and  about  the 
ifle  of  Coos,  and  got  intelligence  there,  that  Mindarus, 
the  Spartan  Admiral,  was  tailed  with  his  whole  army 
into  the  Hellefpont,  in  purfuit  of  the  Athenians.  There- 
upon he  made  hafle  to  fuccour  the  Athenian  command- 
ers, and  by  good  fortune  arrived  with  eighteen  galleys 
at  a  critical  time.  For  both  the  fleets  having  engaged 
near  Abydos,  the  fight  between  them  had  lafted  from 
morning  till  night,  the  one  fide  having  the  advantage 
on  the  right  wing,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  Upon 
his  firft  appearance,  both  fides  conceived  a  falfe  opinion 
of  the  end  of  his  coming,  for  the  enemy  was  encouraged 
and  the  Athenians  terrified.  But  Alcibiades  fuddenly  ad- 
vanced the  Athenian  flag  in  the  Admiral's  fhip,  and  with 
great  fury  fell  upon  the  Peloponnefians,  who  had  then  the 
advantage,  and  were  in  the  purfuit.  He  focn  put 
them  to  flight  and  followed  them  fo  clofe,  that  he 
forced  them  on  more,  broke  their  fhips  in  pieces,  and 
flew  the  men  who  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by 
fwimming ;  although  Pharnabazus  was  come  down  to 
their  ailiftance  by  land,  and  did  what  he  could  to  cover 
the  mips  as  they  lay  under  the  (bore.  In  fine,  the 
Athenians  having  taken  thirty  of  the  enemies  fhips,  and 
recovered  ail  their  own,  erected  a  trophy.  After  the 
gaining  of  fo  glorious  a  victory,  his  vanity  made  him 
affect  to  fhew  himfelf  to  Tifaphernes,  and  having  fur- 
nifhed  himfelf  with  gifts  and  prefents,  and  an  equipage 
fui table  to  ib  great  a  General,  he  fet  forward  towards 
him.  But  the  thing  did  not  fucceed  as  he  had  ima- 
gined ;  for  Tifaphernes  having  been  long  fufpected  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  being  afraid  of  falling  into  dr£ 
grace  with  his  King  upon  that  account,  thought  that 
Alcibiades  arrived  very  opportunely  and  immediately 
caufedhim  to  be  feized,  and  fent  away  prifoner  to  Sar- 
dis  ;  thinking  by  this  act  of  injuftice  to  clear  himfelf 
from  former  imputations.  But  about  thirty  days  after 
Alcibiades  efcaped  from  his  keepers,  and  having  got  a 
horfe,  fled  to  Clazomene,  where  he  accufed  Tifaphernes, 
as  confenting  to  his  efcape.  From  thence  he  failed  to- 
the  Athenian  camp,  and  being  informed  there  that  Min- 
darus 
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darus  and  Pharnabazus  were  together  at  Cyzicum>  he 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  foldiers,  fhowing  them  that  it  was 
neceiTary  to  attack  the  enemies  both  by  fea  and  land, 
nay  even  to  force  them  in  their  fortifications  ;  for  unlefs 
they  gained  a  compleat  victory,  they  would  foon  be  in 
v/ant  of  neceflary  provifions  for  their  fubfiftance.  As 
foon  as  ever  they  were  all  embarked,  he  hafted  to  Pro- 
conefus,  and  there  gave  command  to  place  all  the  fmaller 
veflels  in  the  midft  of  the  navy,  and  to  take  all  poffible 
care  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  notice  of  his  com- 
ing ;  and  a  great  ftorm  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  darknefs,  which  happened  at  the  fame  time, 
contributed  much  to  the  concealing  of  his  defign ;  fo 
that  it  was  not  only  undi {covered  by  the  enemy,  but 
the  Athenians  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  it  ;  for  he  had 
fuddenly  commanded  them  on  board,  and  fet  fail  before 
they  were  aware.  As  foon  as  the  darknefs  was 
over,  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  appeared  in  fight,  riding  at 
anchor  before  the  port  of  Cyzicum.  Alcibiades,  fearing 
left,  if  they  difcovered  the  number  of  his  mips,  they 
might  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves  by  land,  command- 
ed the  reft  of  the  captains  to  flacken  their  fails,  and 
follow  after  him  flowly  ;  whilft  he  advancing  with  forty 
mips,  mowed  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  and  provoked 
them  to  fight.  The  enemy  being  deceived  in  their 
number,  defpifed  them,  and  fuppofmg  they  were  to 
contend  with  thofe  only,  advanced,  and  began  the  fight. 
But  as  foon  as  they  were  engaged,  they  perceived  the 
other  part  of  the  fleet  coming  down  upon  them,  at 
which  they  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  immediately. 
Upon  that,  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  beft  fhips, 
breaking  through  the  midft  of  them,  haftened  to  the 
more,  and  fuddenly  making  a  defcent,  purfued  thofe 
who  abandoned  their  ihips  and  fled  to  land,  and  made 
a  great  {laughter  of  them.  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus 
coming  to  their  fuccour,  v/ere  utterly  defeated.  Min- 
darus was  flain  upon  the  place,  fighting  valiantly,  but 
Pharnabazus  faved  himfelf  by  flight.  The  Athenians 
flew  great  numbers  of  their  enemies,  won  much  fpoil, 
and  took  all  their  mips.  They  alfb  made  themfelves 

mailers 
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matters  of  Cyzicum,  it  being  deferred  by  Pharnabazus, 
•and  put  to  death  all  the  Peloponnefians  that  were  there  ; 
and  thereby  not  only  fecured  to  themfelves  the  Helle- 
Ipont,  but  entirely  drove  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  all 
the  other  feas.  They  intercepted  alfo  fome  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  Ephori,  which  gave  an  account  of  this  fatal 
overthrow,  after  their  fhort  Laconick  manner :  "  Our  hopes 
"•  are  at  an  end  •  Mindarus  is  flain  ;  the  foldiers  are  ftarv- 
"  ing ;  and  we  know  not  what  meafures  to  take."  The  fol- 
diers of  Alcibiades  were  fo  elated  and  arrogant  upon  this 
luccefs,  that  looking  on  themfelves  as  invincible,  they 
difdained  to  mix  with  the  other  foldiers,  who  had  been 
often  overcome.  For  it  happened  not  long  before,  that 
Thrafyllushad  received  a  great  defeat  near  Ephefus;  and 
upon,  that  occafion  the  Ephefians  erected  (7)  a  brazen 
trophy  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Athenians.  The  foldiers  of 
Alcibiades  reproached  thofe  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrafyllus,  with  this  misfortune,  at  the  fame 
time  magnifying  themfelves  and  their  own  commander  ; 
and  it  went  fo  far  at  laft,  that  they  would  not  perform 
their  exercifes  with  them,  nor  lodge  in  the  fame  quarters. 
But  foon  after,  when  Pharnabazus,  with  a  great  ftrength 
of  horfe  and  foot,  fell  upon  the  foldiers  of  Thrafyllus, 
as  they  were  laying  wafte  the  territory  of  the  Abydenians 
Alcibiades  coming  to  their  aid,  routed  Pharnabazus,  and, 
together  with  Thrafyllus,  purfued  him  till  it  was  night. 
Then  their  troops  united,  and  returned  together  to  the 
camp,  rejoicing  and  congratulating  one  another.  The 
next  day  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
wafte  with  fire  and  fword  the  whole  province  which  was 
under  Pharnabazus,  where  none  durfl  appear  to  oppofe 
him.  He  took  prifoners  feveral  priefts  and  priefteffes, 
but  releafed  them  without  ranfom.  He  prepared  to 
make  war  next  upon  the  Chalcedonians,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  and  had  received  a  Lacedaemonian 
Governor  and  garrifon.  But  having  intelligence  that 

they 

(7)  Plutarch    fays  this  brazen     which  decaying  by  degrees,  thofe 
trophy  was  erected  to  the  difgrace     monuments    of  hoflility  perilhed 
of  the  Athenians,  becaufe  till  then     and  were  forgotten,     The  Ephe- 
trophies  were  always  of  wood,    fians  therefore  to  the  immortal  in- 
famy 
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they  had  removed  their  corn  and  cattle  out  of  the  fields, 
and  had  fent  all  to  the  Bithynians,  who  were  their  friends, 
he  drew  down  his  army  to  the  frontier  of  the  Bithynians, 
and  then  fent  a  herald  to  complain  of  this  procedure.  The 
Bithynians  being  terrified  at  his  approach,  delivered  up  to 
him  the  whole  booty,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  fiegeofChalcedon, 
and  enclofed  it  with  a  wall  from  fea  to  lea.  Pharnabazus 
advanced  with  his  forces  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  Hippo- 
crates, the  Governor  of  the  town,  at  the  fame  time  ga- 
thering together  all  the  flrength  he  had,  made  a  faJiy 
upon  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  divided  his  army  fo,  as 
to  engage  them  both  at  once,  and  not  only  forced 
Pharnabazus  to  a  difhonourable  flight,  but  flew  Hippo- 
crates, and  a  great  number  of  the  ibldiers  which  were 
with  him.  After  this  he  failed  into  the  Hellefpont,  in 
order  to  raife  fupplies  of  money,  and  took  the  city  of 
Selybria  •  where  through  his  precipitancy,  he  expoied 
himfelf  to  great  danger.  For  fome  within  the  town  had 
undertaken  to  betray  it  into  his  hands,  and  by  agree- 
ment were  to  give  him  a  fignal  by  a  lighted  torch  about 
midnight.  But  one  of  the  confpirators  beginning  to 
repent  of  the  defign,  the  reft,  for  fear  of  being  difco- 
vered,  were  obliged  to  give  the  fignal  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Alcibiades,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  torch 
lifted  up  in  the  air,  though  his  army  was  not  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march,  ran  inftantly  towards  the  walls,  taking 
with  him  about  thirty  men  only,  and  commanding  the 
reft  of  the  army  to  follow  him  with  all  poflible  dili- 
gence. When  he  came  thither,  he  found  the  gate  opened 
for  him,  and  entered  with  his  thirty  men,  and  about 
twenty  more  of  the  light-armed  foldiers,  who  were  by 
this  time  come  up  to  them.  They  were  no  fooner  got 
into  the  city,  but  he  perceived  the  Selybrians  in  arms 
coming  down  upon  him ;  fo  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
efcaping  if  he  ftaid  to  receive  them ;  and  on  the  other 
tide  having  been  always  fuccefsful  till  that  day,  where- 

ever 

famy  of  the  Athenians,  made  their  Alcibiades's    foldiers  reproached 

trophies  of  brafs  ;  and  it  was  this  thofe    of    Thrafyllus.     Diodor. 

mortifying  novelty,   with  which  lib.  13. 
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ever  he  commanded  his  glory  would  not  iuffer  him  to 
fly.  But  on  the  fudden  he  thought  of  this  device  :  he 
commanded  filence  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  and  then 
ordered  one  of  his  men  to  make  proclamation,  that  the 
Selybrians  fhould  not  take  arms  againfl  the  Athenians. 
This  cooled  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  fiercefl  for 
the  fight,  for  they  iuppofed  that  all  their  enemies  were 
got  within  the  walls ;  and  it  raifed  the  hopes  of  others 
who  were  difpofed  to  an  accommodation.  Whilft  they 
were  parlying,  and  proportions  were  making  on  one 
fide  and  the  other  Alcibiades's  whole  army  came  up  to 
the  town.  But  then  conjecturing  rightly  that  the  Sely- 
brians were  inclined  to  peace,  and  fearing  left  the  city 
might  be  facked  by  the  Thracians  (who  came  in  great 
numbers  to  his  army  to  ferve  as  volunteers,  out  of  their 
particular  kindnefs  and  refpeft  for  him)  he  commanded 
them  all  to  retreat  without  the  walls.  And  upon  the 
fubmillion  of  the  Selybrians,  he  faved  them  from  being 
pillaged ;  and  only  taking  of  them  a  mm  of  money, 
and  placing  an  Athenian  garrifon  in  the  town,  he  de 
parted. 

The  Athenian  captains  who  befieged  Chalcedon,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Pharnabazus  upon  thefe  conditions  ; 
That  he  mould  give  them  a  fum  of  money ;  that  the 
Chalcedonians  mould  return  to  the  fubjedtion  of  Athens  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  mould  make  no  inroad  into 
the  province  of  which  Pharnabazus  was  governor ; 
and  Pharnabazus  was  alib  to  provide  fafe  conduct  for 
the  Athenian  ambaifadors  to  the  King  of  Perfia.  Af- 
terwards when  Alcibiades  returned  thither,  Pharnabazus 
required  that  he  alfo  mould  be  fworn  to  the  treaty  ;  but 
he  refufed  it,  unlefs  Pharnabazus  would  fwear  firft. 
When  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  oath  on  both  fides, 
Alcibiades  marched  againft  the  Byzantines  who  had  re- 
vo'ted  from  the  Athenians,  and  drew  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation  about  the  city.  But  Anaxilaus  and  Lycurgus, 
together  with  forne  others,  having  undertaken  to  betray 
the  city  to  him,  upon  his  engagement  to  preferve  the 
lives  and  goods  of  the  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a  report 
to  be  fpread,  that  by  reafon  of  fome  unexpected  com- 
motion 
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motion  in  Ionia,  he  mould  be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
And  accordingly  that  day  he  departed  with  his  whole 
fleet ;  but  returning  the  fame  night,  he  went'  afoore  with 
all  his  heavy  armed  foldiers,  and  filently  and  undifcover- 
ed  marched  up  to  the  walls.  At  the  fame  time  his  fhips 
were  rowed  into  the  haven,  where  they  began  a  furious 
attack  with  loud  fhouts  and  outcries.  The  Byzantines 
being  aftonifhed  at  this  unexpected  affault,  and  being  uni- 
verfally  engaged  in  defence  of  their  port  and  (hipping, 
gave  opportunity  to  thofe  who  favoured  the  Athenians, 
fecurely  to  receive  Alcibiades  into  the  city.  Yet  the  en- 
terprize  was  not  accomplifhed  without  fighting ;  for  the 
Peloponnefians,  Boeotians,  and  Megarenfians  who  were  in 
Byzantium,  not  only  repulfed  thofe  who  came  out  of  the 
fhips,  and  forced  them  on  board  again,  but  hearing  that 
the  Athenians  were  entered  on  the  other  fide,  they  drew 
up  in  order,  and  went  to  meet  them.  But  Alcibiades 
gained  the  vidory,  after  a  (harp  engagement,  wherein  he 
himfelfhad  the  command  of  the  right-wing,  "andThera- 
menes  of  the  left.  Thofe  of  the  enemy  who  furvived  the 
battle  were  made  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred.  After  the  battle  not  one  of  the  Byzantines  was 
flain,  or  driven  out  of  the  city,  according  to  the  terms  up- 
on which  the  city  was  put  into  his  hands,  that  they  mould 
receive  no  injury  in  their  perfons  or  eftates.  Therefore 
when  Anaxilaus  was  afterwards  accufed  at  Lacedaemon 
for  this  treafon,  he  neither  difowned  nor  was  afhamed  of  the 
action  :  for  he  urged,  "  that  he  was  not  a  Lacedaemonian 
"  but  a  Byzantine  ;  and  that  he  faw  not  Sparta,  but  By- 
**  zantium,  in  extreme  danger  ;  the  city  being  fb  ftrait- 
"  ly  begirt,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  bring  in  any  new 
"  provifions,  and  the  Peloponnefians  and  Boeotians,  who 
'"  were  in  garrifon,  devouring  their  old  ftores,  while  the 
*'  Byzantines  with  their  wives  and  children  were  ready 
"toftarve;  that  he  had  not  betrayed  his  country  to 
"  enemies,  but  had  delivered  it  from  the  calamities  of 
"  war ;  wherein  he  had  followed  the  example  of  the  mofl 
*'  worthy  Lacedaemonians,  who  efleemed  nothing  to  be 
*'  honourable  and  juft,  but  what  was  profitable  for  their 
"  country.'*  .  The  Lacedaemonians,  upon  hearing  his  de- 

I  2  fence, 
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fence,  were  (b  well  pleafed,  that  they  difcharged   all 
that  were  accufed. 

And  now  Alcibiades  being,  defirous  to  fee  his  native 
country  again,   or  rather  to  be   feen  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens after  gaining   fo  many  victories   for  them,  fet  fail 
for  Athens,  his  (hips  being  adorned  on  every  fide  with 
many  fhields  and  other   fpoils.     He  brought  with  him 
likewife  a  great  number  of  galleys  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  enfigns  and  ornaments  of  many  others  which  he 
had  funk  and  deftroyed  ;  all  of  them  together  amounting 
to  two  hundred.     But  there  is  little  credit  to  be  given 
to  what  is  related  by  Duris   the  Samian,    (who  pretends 
to  be  a  defcendant  of  Alcibiades}  that   Chryfogonus^ 
who  had  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  played 
upon  his  flute  as  the  galleys  palled  on,  whilft  the  oars 
kept  time  with  the  muiick  ^  and  that  Callipides  the  tra- 
gedian,  attired  in  his  bufkins,    his  purple,  robes   and 
other  ornaments  which  he  ufed   in  the  theatre,  excited 
thofe  who  laboured  at  the  oars ;  and  that  the  Admiral 
galley  entered  into   the  port  with  a  purple  fail.     For 
thefe.  things  are  fuch  kind  of  extravagancies  as  are  wont 
to  follow  a  debauch ;  and  neither  Theopompus,  nor  Epho- 
rus,  nor  Xenophon  mention  them.    Nor  indeed  it  is  cre- 
dible, that  one   who   returned  from   fo  long  an   exile, 
and  fuch  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  mould  behave  in  fo 
wanton  and  infolent  a  manner.     On  the  contrary,  he  en- 
tered the  harbour  with  fear,  nor  would   he  aftewards 
venture  to  go  on  fhore,  till  {landing  on  the  deck,  he  faw 
Eitryptolemus  his  nephew,  and  others  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  who  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  in 
vited  him  to  land.     As  foon  as    he   was  landed,    the 
multitnde,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  difdained  to  be- 
ftow  a  look  on  any  of  the  other  captains,  but  thronged 
about  Alcibiades,  fainted  him,  and  followed  him   with 
loud  acclamations.     They  who  could   prefs  near  him? 
crowned  him  with  garlands,  and    they  who  could   not 
come  up  fo  clofe^  yet.  {laid  to  view   him  at  a  diftance, 

and 

(8)  This  Critias  was  tincfe  to  wrote  a  treatifeconcerning  the  re- 
Plato's  mother,  and  afterwards  publick  o:  Sparta,  and  fome  eie- 
one  of  the  thirty  trrafits,  He-  gies.  Athenseus  has  given  us  a 

prettj 
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and  the  old  men  pointed  him  out,  and  mowed  him  to 
the  young  ones.  Neverthelefs  this  publick  joy  was 
mixed  with  fome  tears,  and  the  prefent  happinefs  was 
allayed  by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  miferies  they  had 
endured.  They  reflected,  that  they  could  not  have  fo 
unfortunately  mifcarried  in  Sicily,  or  have  been  difap- 
pointedin  any  of  thofe  things  which  they  had  ever  hoped 
for,  if  they  had  left  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and 
the  command  of  their  forces,  to  Alcibiades  ;  fmce  upon 
his  undertaking  the  adminiftration,  when  they  were  in 
.a  manner  ruined  at  fea,  and  could  fcarce  defend  the  fu- 
burbs  of  their  city  by  land,  and  at  the  fame  time  were 
miferably  diftraded  with  inteftine  factions,  he  had  raifed 
them  from  this  low  and  deplorable  condition,  and  had 
not  only  reftored  them  to  their  ancient  dominion  of  the 
fea,  but  had  alfb  made  them  every  where  vi'Storious  over 
their  enemies  by  land. 

The  decree  for  recalling  him  from  his  banifhment 
had  been  pafled  by  the  people,  at  the  requeft  of  (8)  Cri- 
tias  the  fon  of  Callsefchrus,  as  appears  by  his  elegies,  in 
which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  this  fervice. 

Thee  fi.rft  from  banijhment  my  voice  required; 
The  ft  ate  but  granted  what  the  friend  defired. 

The  people  being  fummoned  to  an  afTembly,  Alcibiades 
came  in  amongft  them,  and  iirft  bewailed  and  lamented 
his  own  fufferings,  and  gently  and  modeftly  complained 
of  their  uiage,  imputing  all  to  his  hard  fortune,  and 
ibme  ill  genius  that  attended  him.  Then  he  di  {courted 
at  large  of  the  defigns  and  hopes  of  their  enemies,  but 
withal  exhorted  them  to  take  courage.  The  people 
crowned  him  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  created  him 
General  both  at  land  and  fea  with  abfolute  power. 
They  alfb  made  a  decree,  that  his  eflate  mould  be  re- 
ftored to  him,  and  that  the  Eumolpides  and  the  holy  he- 
ralds mould  again  abfolve  him  from  the  curfes  which 
they  had  folemnly  pronounced  againfl  him  by  a 

decree 

pretty  large  fragment  of  one  of  his  qualified  for  fuch  fort  of  compofi- 
elegies,  which  is  fufficicnt  to  make  tions.  This  is  the  Critias  that 
us  fenfible  that  he  vras  very  well  Tlato  introduces  in  his  dialogues. 

I  3  (9)  This 
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decree  of  the  people.  Which  when  all  the  reft  obeyed, 
Theodoras  the  High-prieft  excufed  himfelf;  "For,"  faid 
he,  "I  never  denounced  any  execration  againft  him,  if  he 
"has  done  nothing  againft  the  common  wealth." 

But  notwithstanding  the  affairs  of  Alcibiades  fricceeded 
fo  profperoufly,    ard   fo  much  to  his  glory,  yet  many 
were  ftiil  much  difturbed,  and  looked  upon  the  time  of 
his  arrival  to  be  ominous.      For  on  the  fame  day  that 
he  came  into  the  port,    (9)  the  feaft  of  the  Goddefs 
Minerva,  which  they  call  the  Plynteria,  v/as  kept.     It 
is  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Thargelion  [Mayj,  when  the 
Praxiergides  folemnize  thole  myfteries  which  are  not  to 
be   revealed,    taking  all  the  ornaments   from  off  her 
image,  and  keeping  the  image  itfelf  (i)  clofe  covered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Athenians  efleem  this  day  moft  in- 
aufpicicus,  and  never  undertake  any  thing  of  import- 
,ance  upon  it:    and  therefore  they  imagined,    that  the 
Goddefs  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  gracioufly  and  propi- 
tioufly,  but  hid  her  face  from  him,  and  rejected  him. 
Notwithftanding  which,  every  thing  fucceeded  accord- 
ing to  his  \vifh,  and  an  hundred  galleys  were  fitted  out, 
and  ready  to  fail ;    but  an  honourable  zeal  detained  him 
till  the  celebration  of  the  grand  (2)  myfteries.      For, 
fince  the  time  that  Decelea  was   fortified,  the  enemies 
had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  roads  which  lead 
from  Athens  to  Eleufis,  and  therefore  the  prcceflion  be- 
•jng  of  neceility  to  go  by  fea,  could  not  be  performed 
with  due  folernnity ;  but  the  people  were  forced  to  omit 
the  facrifices,  and  dances,  and  other  ceremonies,    which 
were  ufed  to  be  performed  in  the  way  called  "  holy,"  when 
the  ftatue  of  Bacchus  was  carried  in  proceflion  to  Eleufis. 
Alcibiades  therefore  judged  it  would  be  a  glorious  action, 
whereby  he  mould  do  honour  to  the  Gods,   and  gain 

efteem 

(9)  This  was  a  feftival  among  the  moft  unlucky.   Their  temples 

the  Athenians  annually  celebrated  likewife  were   at   that   time  en- 

in  honour  of"  Minerva!      At   this  compafled  about  with  a  cord,  to 

feftival  they  ftripped  the  flatue  of  denote  that  they  were  fhut  up,  as 

theGoddefs,andwafhedit,whence  was  cuftomary  on  all   inaufpici- 

jt  was  called  Plynteria,  fromorXt^w,  ous  days  j  and  they  carried  dried 

which  fignifies "  to  wafh."    That  figs  in    proceflion,   becaufe  that 

day  was   confidered   as  one  of  was  the  firft-fruit  that  was  eaten 

after 
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efteem  with  men^  if  he  reftored  the  ancient  fplendor  to 
thefe  rites,  in  conducing  the  proceflion  again  by  land, 
and  protecting  ^it  with  his  army  from  the  enemy.  For 
thereby  he  was  fure,  if  Agis  flood  dill  and  did  not  op- 
pofe  him,  it  would  very  much  diminifh  and  obfcure  his 
glory ;  or  otherwife  that  he  mould  engage  in  a  holy 
war  in  the  cauie  of  the  Gods,  and  in  defence  of  the 
moft  facred  and  folemn  ceremonies ;  and  this  in  the 
fight  of  his  country,  where  he  mould  have  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens witnefles  of  his  valour.  As  foon  as  he 
had  refolved  upon  this  defign,  and  had  communicated 
it  to  the  Eumojpides,  and  other  holy  officers,  he  placed 
centinels  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  at  break  of 
day  fent  forth  his  fcouts.  And  then  taking  with  him 
the  priefls,  and  confecrated  perfons,  and  thofe  who  had 
the  charge  of  initiating  others  in  the  holy  myfteries" 
and  encornpafling  them  with  his  foldiers,  he  conducted 
them  with  great  order  and  profound  filence.  This  was  an 
auguft  and  venerable  proceffion,  wherein  all,  who  did 
not  envy  him,  faid,  "  He  performed  at  once  the  office  of 
"  an  High-prieft  and  of  a  General."  The  enemy  durfl  not 
attempt  any  thing  againfl  them  ;  and  thus  he  brought 
them  back  in  fafety  to  the  city.  Upon  which  as  he 
was  exalted  in  his  own  thoughts,  fo  the  opinion  which 
the  people  had  of  his  conduct,  was  raited  to  that  de- 
gree, that  they  looked  upon  their  armies  as  irrefiflible 
and  invincible  while  he  commanded  them.  He  fo  won 
upon  the  lower  and  meaner  fort  of  the  people,  that  they 
paflionately  defired  he  would  take  the  fovereignty  upon 
him  ;  and  fome  of  them  made  no  difficulty  to  tell  him  fo, 
and  advifed  him  to  put  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  envy, 
by  abolifhing  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  people,  and 
fuppreffing  the  pernicious  loquacity  of  the  orators,  that 
fo  he  might  take  upon  him  the  management  of  affairs, 

without 

after  acorns.  (2)  He  means  the  myfteries  of 

(i)    They  dripped  Minerva  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine.    That  lefti- 

her  habits  and  ornaments,  in  order  vai  continued  for  nine  days ;   and 

to  wafh  or  clean   them,  but  that  on  the  6th   they  carried  in  pro- 

ftie  might   not  in  the  mean  time  ceflion    to   Eleufis   the  ftatue  of 

be  expofed   naked,  they  covered  Bacchus,  whom  they  fuppofed  to 

the  itatue  all  over.  be  the  forfof  Jup::er  and  Ceres. 

I  4  ( 3)  This 
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without  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account.  How  far 
his  own  inclinations  led  him  to  ufurp  fovereign  power, 
is  uncertain  •,  bnt  the  moft  considerable  perions  in  the 
city  were  fo  much  afraid  of  his  defigns,  that  they  haf- 
tened  his  embarkation  as  much  as  poftible,  granting 
him  liberty  to  chufe  his  own  officers,  and  allowing  him 
all  other  things  that  he  defired.  Thereupon  he  fet  fail 
with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  (hips,  and  arriving  at  Andros, 
he  there  fought  with  and  defeated,  both  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  afTifted  them.  But  yet  he 
took  not  the  city,  which  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  his 
enemies  to  form  their  accufations  againft  him.  Cer- 
tainly if  ever  any  man  was  ruined  by  his  own  glory,  it 
was  Alcibiades  :  for  his  continual  fuccefs  had  begot  fuch 
an  opinion  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  that  if  he  failed 
in  any  thing  he  undertook,  it  was  imputed  to  his  neg- 
lect ;  and  no  one  would  believe  it  was  through  want 
of  power :  for  they  thought  nothing  was  too  hard  for 
him,  if  he  went  about  it  in  good  earneft.  They  ex- 
pected alfo  every  day  to  hear  news  of  the  reducing  of 
Chios,  and  of  the  reft  of  Ionia,  and  grew  impatient  that 
things  were  not  effected  as  fall  and  as  fuddenly  as  they 
defired.  They  never  confidered  how  extremely  money 
was  wanting,  and  that  being  to  make  war  with  an  enemy, 
who  had  fupplies  of  all  things  from  the  King  of  Perfia, 
Alcibiades  was  often  forced  to  quit  his  camp  in  order  to 
procure  money  and  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
foldiers.  This  it  was  which  gave  occafion  for  the  laft 
accufation  which  was  brought  againft  him.  For  Lyfander 
being  fent  by  the  Lacedsemonians  with  a  commiflion  to 
be  Admiral  of  their  fleet,  and  being  furniihed  by  Cyrus 
with  a  great  fum  of  money,  gave  every  mariner  four 
Oboli  a  day,  whereas  before  they  had  but  three.  Alci- 
biades could  hardly  allow  his  men  three  Oboli,  and  there- 
fore was  conftrained  to  go  into  Caria  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  money.  He  left  the  care  of  the  fleet,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  (3)  to  Antiochus,  an  experienced  feaman,  but  ram 
and  i  nconfiderate,  who  had  exprefs  orders  from  Alci- 
biades 

(3)  This  is  the  Antiochus  who  had  obtained  his  friendfirip  by 

catching 
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blades  not  to  engage,  though  the  enemy  provoked  him. 
But  he  flighted  and  difregarded  the  orders  to  that  de- 
gree, that  having  made  ready  his  own  galley  and  ano- 
ther, he  prefently  flood  for  Ephefus,  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  as  he  failed  before  the  heads  of  their  galleys, 
ufed  the  highefl  provocations  poflible  both  in  words  and 
deeds.  Lyiander  at  firft  fent  out  a  few  mips  in  purfuit 
of  him ;  but  all  the  Athenian  mips  coming  into  his  aflifl- 
ance,  Lyfander  alfo  Brought  up  his  whole  fleet,  which 
gained  an  entire  victory.  He  flew  Antiochus  himfelf, 
took  many  men  and  fhips,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

As  foon  as  Alcibiades  heard  this  news,  he  returned  to 
Samos,  and  loofmg  from  thence  with  his  whole  fleet,  he 
came  and  offered  battle  to  Lyfander.  But  Lyfander, 
content  with  the  victory  he  had  gained,  would  not  flir, 
Amongft  others  in  the  army  who  were  enemies  to  Al- 
cibiades, was  Thrafybulus,  the  fon  of  Thrafon,  who  went 
purpofely  to  Athens  to  accufe  him,  and  to  exafperate  his 
enemies  in  the  city  againft  him.  In  an  oration  to  the 
people  he  reprefented  that  Alcibiades  had  ruined  their 
affairs,  and  lofl  their  mips,  by  infolently  abufmg  his 
authority,  and  committing  the  government  of  the  army 
in  his  abfence,  to  fuch  as  by  their  debauchery  and  fcurri- 
lous  difcourfes  got  moft  into  credit  with  him,  whilfl  he 
wandered  up  and  down  at  pleafure  to  raife  money,  giv- 
ing himfelf  up  to  all  luxury  and  excefs  amongft  the 
Abydenian  and  Ionian  courtezans,  at  a  time  when  the 
enemy's  navy  rode  at  anchor  fo  near  his.  It  was  alfo 
objected  to  him,  that  he  had  fortified  a  caflle  near  Bi- 
fantha  in  Thrace,  for  a  fafe  retreat  for  himfelf,  as  one 
that  either  could  not,  or  would  not  live  in  his  own 
country.  The  Athenians  gave  credit  to  thefe  informa- 
tions, and  difcovered  the  refentment  and  difpleafure 
which  they  had  conceived  againft  him,  by  chufing  other 
generals. 

As  foon  as  Alcibiades  heard  of  this,  he  immediately 
forfook  the  army,  being  afraid  of  what  might  follow : 
and  getting  many  flrangers  together,  he  made  war  upon 

his 

catching  for  him  th«  quail  he  had  let  loofe. 

(4)  Pin- 
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his  own  account  againft  thofe  Thrafians  who  pretended 
to  be  free,  and  acknowledged  no  King.  By  this  means 
lie  amafled  to  himlelf  a  great  treafure  out  of  the  ipoils 
which  he  took,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecured  the  bor- 
dering Grecians  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians. 

(4)  Tydeus,  Menander  and  Adimar.tus,  the  new-made 
generals,  were  then  at  /Egos  Potamos,  with  ail  the  mips 
which  the  Athenians  had  left :  from  whence  they  ufed  to 
go  out  to  fea  every  morning,  and  offer  battle  to  Lyfan- 
der,  who  lay  at  anchor  near  Lampfacus  ;  and  when  they 
had  done  fo,  returning  back  again,  they  lay  all  the  reft 
of  the  day  carelefsly  and  without  order,  as  men  who  de- 
fpifed  the  enemy.  Alcibiades,  who  was  not  iar  oft  did 
not  think  fb  fiightly  of  their  danger,  nor  neglected  to 
let  them  know  it,  but  mounting  his  horfe,  he  came  to 
the  generals,  and  reprefented  to  them,  that  they  had 
chofen  a  very  inconvenient  flation,  as  ^anting  a  fafe 
harbour,  and  far  diflant  from  any  town  ;  fo  that  they 
were  conftrained  ^o  fe  id  for  their  neceflary  pYovifions  as 
far  as  Seftofs.  H  ;  aifo  reproved  them  for  their  carelefs- 
ijefs,  in  fuffering  the  foldiers  when  they  went  afhore,  to 
diiperfe  themfelves,  and  wander  up  and  down  at  their 
pleafure,  when  the  enemy's  fleet;  which  was  under  the 
command  of  one  General,  and  ftridtly  obedient  to  dif- 
cipline,  lay  fovery  near  them.  But  the  Athenian  admi- 
rals disregarded  thefe  admonitions  of  Alcibiades,  and  his 
advice  to  remove  the  fleet  to  Seftcs  •,  and  Tydeus  with 
great  infolence  commanded  him  tobt  g;:ae,  faying, "  That 
cc  now  not  he,  but  others  had  the  comma  .id  of  the  forces." 
Whereupon  Alcibiades  fufpe&ingfomething  of  treachery  in 
them,  departed.  But  he  told  his  friends  who  accompanied 
him  out  of  the  camp,  "that  if  the  generals  had  not  ufed  him 
"  with  fuchinfupportable  contempt,  he  would  within  a  few 
"days  have  forced  the  Lacedaemonianc,  however  unv/il- 
**  ling,  either  to  have  fought  the  Athenians  at  fea,  or  to 

have 

(4)  Plutarch  omits  almoft  three  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  ; 
years,  and  takes  no  notice  of  what  and  the  twenty  fixth,  in  which  the 
was  performed  by  the  ten  gene-  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  at 
rtls  that  fucceeded  Alcibiades.  Arginufae  ;  and  almoft  the  whole 
He  paJTes  over  the  twentj-fifth  twenty- feventh,  towards  the  end 

of 
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"  havedeferted  their  mips."  Some  looked  upon  this  as  a 
piece  of  oftentation  only,  but  others  faid,  the  thing  was 
probable,  for  that  he  might  have  embarked  great  num- 
bers of  the  Thracian  cavalry  and  archers,  to  aflault  and 
diforder  them  in  their  camp.  The  event  foon  made  it 
evident,  how  very  rightly  he  judged  of  the  errors  which 
the  Athenians  had  committed  :  for  Lyfander  fell  upon 
them  on  a  fudden,  when  they  leafl  iufpeded  it,  with 
flich  fury,  that  Gonon  with  (5)  eight  galleys  only  efcaped 
him,  all  the  reft  (which  were  about  two  hundred)  he 
took  and  carried  away,  [together  with  three  thoufand 
prifoners,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death.  And 
within  a  fhort  time  after  he  took  Athens  itfelf,  burnt  all 
the  fhips  which  he  found  there,  and  demblimed  their 
long  walls. 

After  this  Alcibiades  {landing  in  dread  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  were  now  mafters  both  at  fea  and  land, 
retired  into  Bithynia.  He  fent  thither  great  treafure 
before  him,  took  much  with  him,  but  left  much  more 
in  the  cattle  where  he  had  before  refided.  But  he  loft 
great  part  of  his  wealth  in  Bithynia,  being  robbed  by 
ibme  Thracians  who  lived  in  thofe  parts  ;  and  thereupon 
he  determined  to  go  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  King,  if  he  would  make  trial  of 
his  abilities,  would  find  him  not  inferior  to  Themiftocles; 
and  befides,  he  was  recommended  by  a  more  honour- 
able caufe.  For  he  went  not,  as  Themiftocles  did,  to 
offer  his  fervice  againft  his  fellow-citizens,  but  againft 
their  enemies,  and  to  implore  the  King's  aid  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  He  concluded  that  Pharnabazus 
would  mofl  readily  procure  him  a  fafe  conduct,  and 
therefore  went  into  Phrygia  to  him,  and  continued  therfe 
fome  time,  paying  him  great  refpec~t,  and  being  ho- 
nourably treated  by  him.  The  Athenians  in  the  mean 
time  were  miferably  afflicted  at  their  lofs  of  empire  ;  but 

when 

of  which  the  A''  enians  failed  to  Paralus,  which  efcaped,  and  car- 

JEgos  Potamos,   where   they  re-  ried  the  news  of  their  defeat  to 

ceived  the  blow  that  is  fpoken  of  Athens.  Conon  himfelf  retired  to 

in  this  place.  Cyprus. 
(5)  There  was  a  ninth  called 

(6)  This 
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\vhen  they  were  deprived  of  liberty  alto,  and  Ly&nder 
had  impofed  thirty  governors  upon  the  city,  and  their 
Hate  was  finally  ruined,  then  they  began  to  reflect  on 
thofe  things,    which  they  would  never  confider  whilft 
they  were  in  a  prpfperous  condition  :  then  they  acknow- 
ledged and  bewailed  their  former  errors  and  follies,  and 
judged  the  fecond  ill  ufage  of  Alcibiades  to  be  of  all 
others  the  mofl  inexcufable  :  for  he  was  rejected  with- 
out any  fault  committed  by  himfelf;  and  only  becaufe 
they  were  incenfed  againft  his  Lieutenant  for  having 
fhamefully  loft  a  few  fhips,  they  much  more  fhamefuliy 
deprived  the  commonwealth  of  a  moft  valiant  and  moft 
accomplifhed  General     Yet  in  this  fad  flate  of  affairs 
they  had  ftill   fbme  faint  hopes  left  them,  nor  would 
they  utterly    defpair  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth, 
while  Alcibiades  lived.     For  they  perfuaded  themfelves 
that  fmce,  when  he  was  an  exile  before,   he  could  not 
content  himfelf  to  live  idle  and  at  eafe,  much  lefs  now 
(if  he  could  find  any  favourable  opportunity)   would  he 
endure  the  infolence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  out- 
rages of  the  thirty  tyrants.     Nor  was  it  an  abfurd  thing 
in  the  people  to  entertain  fuch  imaginations,  when  the 
thirty  tyrants  themfelves  were  fo  very  folicitous  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  to  get  intelligence  of  all  his  actions  and  de- 
figns.  In  fine,  Critias  reprefented  to  Lyfander,   that  the 
Lacedaemonians  could  never  fecurely  enjoy  the  dominion 
of  Greece,  till  the  Athenian  democracy  was  abfolutely 
deftroyed.        And  though   now  the  people  of  Athens 
feemed   patiently   to  fubmit  to  fo  fmali  a  number  of 
governors,  yet  Alcibiades,  whilfl  he  lived  would  never 
fuffer  them    to   acquiefce     in    their    prefent  circurn- 
ftances. 

But  Lyfander  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  thefe 
difcourfes,  till  at  laft  he  received  fecret  letters  from  the 
magiftrates  of  Lacedsemon,  exprefsly  requiring  him  to  get 
Alcibiades  difpatched  :  whether  it  was  that  they  flood  in 

fear 

(6)  This  circumftance   mani-    attired  him  in  her  own  habit,  and 
feftlj  relates  to  Alcibiades's dream,     that  he  lay  in  her  bofom. 
and    the    accomplifliment  of  it.         (7)  She  buried  him  in  the  town 
Re  dreamed  that  his  miftrefshad    of  Melifla.  Atbenaeus  writes,  that 

as 
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fear  of  his  active  enterprifing  difpofition,  of  whether  it 
was  done  to  gratify  King  Agis.     Upon  receipt  of  this 
order,  Lyfander  fent  away  a  meiTenger  to  Pharnabazus, 
defiringhim  to  put  it  in  execution.     Pharnabazus  com- 
mitted the  affair  to  Magasus  his  brother,  and  to  his  uncle 
Sufamithres.     Alcibiades  refided  at  that  time  in  a  fmall 
village  in  Phrygia,  together  with  Timandra,  a  miflrefs 
of  his.     One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  attired  in 
his  miftrefs's  habit,  and  that  me,  holding  him  in  her 
arms,  drefied  his  head,  and  painted  his  face,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  woman.     Others  fay,  he  dreamed  that  Ma- 
gseus  cutoff  his  head,  and  burnt  his   body  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  it  was  but  a  little  while  before  his  death  that 
he  had  thefe  vifions.     They  who  were  fent  to  aflaflinate 
him,  had  jaot  courage  enough  to  enter  the  houfe  ;  but 
furrounding  it  firft,  they  fet  it  on  fire.      Alcibiades  as 
foon  as  he  perceived  it,   getting  together  great   quanti- 
ties of  cloaths  and  furniture,  threw  them  upon  the  fire, 
with  a  defign  to  choak  it ;  and  having  wrapped  his  robe 
about  his  left  arm,  and  holding  his  naked  jfword  in  his 
right,   he  cafl  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and 
efcaped  fecurely  through  it,  before  it  had  time  to  take 
thoroughly  the  furniture  and  other   materials  he  had 
thrown  into   it.     The  Barbarians,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
him,  retreated,  none  of  them  daring  to  wait  for  him, 
or   to  engage  with  him ;    but  {landing  at  a  diftance, 
they  flew  him  with  their  darts  and  arrows.     When  he 
was  dead,  the  Barbarians  departed,  and  Timandra  took 
his  body,  and  wrapping  it  up  (6)  in  her  own  robes, 
(7)  buried  it  as  decently  and  as  honourably  as  her  pre- 
fent  circumftances  would  allow.     It  is  faid,  that    the 
famous  Lais,  (who  was  called  the  Corinthian,   though 
fhe   was  a  native  of  Hycarae,   a  fmall   town  in  Sicily, 
from  whence  (he  was  brought  a  captive)  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  Timandra.  There  are  fome  who  agree  in  this 

account 

as  he  was  travelling  that  way  he  carved  in  Parian  marble  to  be 
faw  Alcibiades's  monument,  up-  ere&ed,  and  ordained  that  a  bull 
on  which  Adrian  the  Emperor  fhould  be  fagrificed  there  annu- 
caufed  the  fl.atue  of  the  deceafed  ally. 

(OThis 
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account  of  Alcibiades's  death  in  all  things,  except  only 
that  they  do  not  impute  it  either  to  Pharnabazus,  Lyfan- 
der,  or  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  lay  that  he  kept  a 
young  lady  of  a  noble  houfe,  whom  he  had  debauched  ; 
and  that  her  brothers  not  being  able  to  endure  the  in- 
dignity, by  night  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  where  he  dwelt, 
and  as  he  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  flames, 
flew  him  with  their  darts,  in  the  manner  before  re- 
lated. 


CAIUS 
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CAIUSMARCIUSCORIOLANUS. 

TH  E  houfe  of  the  Marcii  in  Rome  produced 
many  eminent  patricians ;  and  among  the  reft 
Ancus  Marcius,  who  was  grandfon  to  Numa  by 
his  daughter  Pomponia,  and  reigned  there  after  Tullus 
Hoftilius.  Of  the  fame  family  were  alfo  Publius  and 
Quintus  Marcius,  (which  two  brought  into  the  city  the 
greateft  part  of  the  beft  water  in  Rome)  as  alfo  Cenfo- 
rinus,  who  after  he  had  been  twice  chofen  cenfor  by 
the  people,  perfuaded  them  himfelf  to  make  a  perpe- 
tual decree,  that  no  body  mould  bear  that  office  a  fe- 
cond  time.  Caius  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  be- 
ing left  an  orphan,  and  brought  up  under  his  mother 
in  her  widowhood,  has  mown  that  the  early  lofs  of 
a  father,  though  attended  with  other  di  fad  vantages, 
yet  can  prove  no  hindrance  to  a  man's  being  virtu- 
ous, 
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cms,  or  eminent  in  the  world ;  notwithftanding  bad 
men  fometimes  alledgc  it  in  excufe  for  their  cor- 
rupt and  debauched  lives.  This  fame  perfon  alib  was 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  opinion, 
who  think  that  a  generous  and  good  nature  without 
difcipline  (like  a  rich  foil  without  culture)  muft  pro- 
duce plenty  of  bad  and  good  intermixed.  For  his  un- 
daunted courage  and  firm  conflancy  fpurred  him  on, 
and  carried  him  through  many  glorious  actions;  but 
his  ungoverned  paflion  and  inflexible  obflinacy  made 
him  appear  harm  and  difagreeable  among  his  friends, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  conver- 
fation.  So  that  thofe  who  faw  with  admiration  his 
foul  unfhaken  either  by  pleafures,  toils,  or  the  temp- 
tations of  money,  and  allowed  that  he  poflefTed  the 
•virtues  of  temperance,  juftice  and  fortitude :  yet  in 
civil  intercourfe  and  affairs  of  ftate,  could  not  but  be 
difgufted  at  his  rough  imperious  temper,  too  haughty 
for  a  republick.  And  indeed  the  advantages  of  a  li- ' 
beral  education  are  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  this, 
that  it  foftens  and  polifhes  a  rugged  temper  by  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  the  precepts  of  morality,  teach- 
ing men  to  moderate  their  defires,  to  chufe  the  fober 
mean,  and  avoid  extremes. 

In  thofe  times,  that  fort  of  virtue,  which  exerted 
itfelf  in  military  arts  and  martial  exploits  was  mofl  en  • 
couraged  and  efteemed  at  Rome  ;  which  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  the  Latin  word  for  virtue  came  then  to  fig- 
nify  valour,  and  the  general  term  was  applied  to  that 
particular  excellence,  which  is  properly  called  forti- 
tude. Marcius  having  a  more  than  ordinary  inclina- 
tion for  military  exercifes,  began  to  handle  arms  from 
his  very  childhood  •  but  thought  that  external  inflru- 
ments,  and  artificial  arms  would  be  of  fmall  fervice  to 
them  who  had  not  their  natural  weapons  ready,  and  at 
command  ;  therefore  he  exercifed  and  prepared  his  body 
for  all  manned  of  engagements  ;  he  acquired  a  great 

fwiftnefg 

(i)  This  crown  was  the  foun-  right  to  wear  it  always.  When 
dation  of  many  privileges.  He  he  appeared  at  the  publick  fpec- 
who  had  once  obtained  it  had  a  tacles  the  fenate  rofe  in  honour 

to 
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fwiftnefs  to  purfue,  and  fuch  a  flrength  and  firmnefe 
to  grapple  and  wreftle  with  the  enemy,  that  none  could 
eafiiy  get  clear  of  him  ;  Ib  that  all  who  tried  their  abi- 
lities with  him  and  were  worried  in  the  engagement, 
excufed  their  own  weaknefs  by  pleading  his  invincible 
ftrength,  hardened  againfl  all  oppofition,  and  proof 
againfl  all  fatigue. 

His  firfl  expedition  he   made  when    he   was     very 
youqg,  when  Tarquin  (who  had  been  King   of    Rome 
but  afterwards  banifhed)  after  many  fkirmifhes  and  de- 
feats, made  his  lad  pufh,  and  ventured  all  at  a  fingle 
throw.     A  great  number  of  the  Latins,  and  other  peo- 
ple  of  Italy,  had  joined   forces  with   him,  and   were 
marching' to  wards  the  city,  though  not  fo  much  out  of 
defire  to  ferve  and  reflore  Tarquin,  as  fear  and  envy  of 
the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  increafe  of  which  they  were 
defirous  to  prevent.     The  armies  engaged  in   a  decifive 
battle  which  had  various  turns.  Marcius  fighting  bravely 
in  the  Didtator's  prefence,  faw  a  Roman  foldier  fall  nign 
him  ;  inflead  of  deferting  him  in    that  extremity,   he 
ftept    immediately  to   his  refcue,  beat  of£    and  flew 
the   aggreflbr.     The  General    having  got  the  victory, 
crowned  him  one  of  the   firfl  with  a  garland   of  oak ; 
for  this  was  the  reward  given  to  a  foldier  who  had  faved 
the  life  of  any  Roman  citizen  ;  (i)  whether  the  law  in- 
tended fome  fpecial  honour   to  the  oak,  in  memory  of 
the  Arcadians,  whom  the  Oracle  had  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Acorn-caters  ;  or  becaufe  they  could  eafiiy  meet 
with  plenty  of  it,  wherever  they  fought  ;  or  becaufe,  the 
oaken  wreath  being  facred  to  Jupiter  the  great  guardian 
of  their   city,  they  might  therefore   think  it  the  mofl 
proper  ornament  for  him  who  preferved  a  citizen.    Be- 
fides,  the  oak  is  a  tree  that  bears  the  moil  and  fairefl 
fruit  of  any  that  grows  wild,  and  is  flronger  than  any 
that  are  dreffed  and  improved   by  art ;  its  acorns  alfb 
were  the  principal  diet  of  the  firft  ages  ;  and  the  ho- 
ney which  was  commonly  found  there,  afforded  them  a 

very 

to  him.    He  was  placed  near  the     were  intitlcd  to   the  fame  privi- 
fenators;    and    his    father,   and     leges  and  immunities/ 
grandfather  by  the  father's  fide, 
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very  pleafant  liquor  -,  it  fupplied  them  too  even  with 
fowl  and  other  creatures  for  dainties,  as  it  produced 
miffelto,  for  birdlime,  by  which  they  are  entangled. 

It  is  reported  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  appeared  in  the 
battle  before  mentioned,  and  immediately  after  it  were 
feen  at  Rome  in  the  Forum,  jud  by  the  fountain  where 
their  temple  now  (lands,  upon  horfes  all  foaming  with 
fweat,  as  if  they  had  rid  poft  thither  to  bring  news  of 
the  victory  •,  on  which  account  the  i  fth  of  July  (being 
the  day  on  which  this  battle  was  fought)  was  dedicated 
to  the  twin-gods. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  when  young 
men  meet  with  applaufe,  and  an  early  reputation,  if 
they  have  fouls  but  (lightly  touched  with  ambition,  all 
their  third  for  glory  is  foon  extinguished,  and  their  de- 
fires  fatiated ;  whereas  honours  conferred  on  a  more 
firm  and  folid  mind,  animate  and  improve  it,  and  like 
a  brifk  gale  drive  it  on  in  purfuit  of  further  glory, 
Such  a  man  looks  upon  fame,  not  as  a  reward  of  his 
prefent  virtue,  but  as  an  earned  he  has  given  of  his 
future  performances ;  and  is  afhamed  to  underlive  the 
credit  he  has  won,  and  not  to  outfhine  his  pad  illuftri- 
ous  actions.  Marcius  had  a  foul  of  this  frame.  He 
was  always  endeavouring  to  excel  himielf,  and  conti- 
nually engaged  in  fome  new  exploit.  He  added  one 
great  action  to  another,  and  heaped  trophies  upon  tro- 
phies, till  he  became  the  fubjeft  of  a  glorious  conteft 
among  the  generals,  the  latter  of  them  dill  driving; 
with  his  predeceflbr,  which  (hould  pay  him  the  greated 
refpeft,  and  fpeak  mod  highly  in  his  commendation. 
For  the  Romans  having  many  wars  in  thofe  times,  and 
frequent  battles,  Marcius  never  returned  from  any  of 
them  without  honours  or  rewards  :  And  whereas  others 
made  glory  the  end  of  their  valour,  the  end  of  his  glory 
was  to  give  pleafure  to  his  mother.  The  delight  (he 
took  to  hear  him  praifed,  and  to  fee  him  crowned, 
and  her  weeping -for  joy  in  his  embraces,  made  him  in 
his  own  thoughts,  the  mod  honourable  and  happy  per- 

(bn 
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fon  in  the  world.     This  fentiment  was  not  unlike  that 
of  Epaminondas,  who  is  faid  to  have  profefied  that  he 
reckoned  it  the  greateft  Felicity  of  his  whole  life,  that 
his  father  and  mother  (till  furvived  to  behold  his  con- 
duit and   victory  at  Leuctra.     He  had  the  fatisfaclion 
indeed  to  fee  both  his  parents   partake  with  him,  and 
enjoy   the  pleafure  of  his  good    fortune ;  but   Marcius 
holding    himfelf  obliged  to  pay  his  mother  Volumnia 
(2)  all  that  duty  and  gratitude  which  would   have  be- 
longed to  his  father,  could  never   fatisfy  his  mind,  or 
think   he  did  enough  in  all  the  refpe6t  and  tendernefs 
which  he  mewed  her,  but  took  a  wife  alfo  at  her  mo- 
tion and  entreaty  -,  and  after  me   had  borne  him  chil- 
dren, he  lived   flill   with  his  mother.     The  repute  of 
his  integrity  and  courage  had  by  this  time  gained  him 
a  confiderable  intereft  and  authority  at  Rome,  when  the 
fenate  favouring  the    richer  fort  of  citizens  were  at  dif- 
ference with  the  common  people,  who  made  grievous 
complaints   againft  the  intolerable  feverity  of  their  cre- 
ditors.    For  thofe  who  had  any  confiderable  flock,  were 
dripped  of  their  goods  which  were  either  fold  or  de- 
tained for  a  fecurity ;  and  thofe  who  were  already  re- 
duced, were  carried   to   prifon,  and  their   bodies  kept 
under  confinement,   though  they  fhewed  upon  them  the 
fears  and  wounds  which  they  had  received   in  the   fer- 
vice  of  their  country,  in  feveral  expeditions,  particu- 
larly ir;  the  laft  againft  the  Sabines,  which  they  under- 
took upon  a  promiie  made  by  the  rich  creditors,  that 
they  woukl  ufe  them  more  mildly  for  the.  future,  Mar- 
cus Valerius  the  conful  having  in  confequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  fenate  engaged   alfo   for  the  performance  of  it. 
But  when  they  had  fought  there  with  alacrity  and  cou-* 
rage,  and  returned  home  victors,  no  abatement  of  their 
debts  was  made ;  the  fenate  too  pretended  to  remem- 
ber nothing  of  that  agreement,  and  beheld  them  with- 
out any   concern  dragged  away  like   flaves,    and  their 
goods  feized  upon  as  formerly.     This  caufed  frequent 
tumults,  and  open  mutinies  in  the  city  •,  and  the  enemy 
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and  his  mother  Vetxiria.    Plutarch  calls  his  wife  Vergilia. 
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perceiving  thele  diftradions  among  the  people,  began 
to  invade  and  lay  wafte  the  country.  Upon  this  the 
confuls  gave  notice  that  all  who  were  of  age  fhould  ap- 
pear in  arms  ;  but  no  body  obeyed  the  fummons.  This 
let  the  magiftrates  themfelves  at  variance.  Some  thought 

tJ  O 

it  moft  advifeable  to  comply  a  little  with  the  poor, 
and  remit  fomething  of  the  find  rigour  of  the  law. 
Others  declared  againft  that  propofal,  and  particularly 
Mara  us  He  thought  the  bufmefs  of  the  money  was 
not  the  main  thing  to  be  regarded  •,  but  looked  upon 
thefe  diforderly  proceedings  as  an  attempt  to  fubverf 
the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  a  proof  of  the  growing  info- 
lenceof  the  people,  which  it  became  a  wife  government 
to  reftrain  and  fupprefs. 

There  had  been  frequent  meetings  of  the  fenatc 
within  the  fpace  of  a  few  days  about  this  affair,  but  no 
fatisfactory  conclufion  could  be  agreed  on.  The  com- 
monalty perceiving  no  redrefs,  on  a  fudden  rofe  all  in 
a  body,  and  encouraging  one  another,  left  the  city, 
and  marching  up  that  afcent  which  is  now  called  the 
Holy  Mount,  they  fat  down  by  the  river  Anio.  They 
committed  no  act  of  hoftility  in  their  march,  only 
they  made  heavy  outcries  as  they  pafled  along,  com- 
plaining, "  that  the  rich  men  had  expelled  them  out  of 
"  the  city ;  that  Italy  would  every  where  afford  them 
"  the  benefit  of  air  and  water,  and  a  place  of  burial  when 
"  they  died,  which  was  all  they  had  to  expect  if  they  ftaid 
"  in  Rome,  except  being  killed  and  wounded  in  time  of 
"  war  for  the  defence  of  their  opprefibrs."  The  fenatc 
dreading  the  confequence  ojf  this  rupture,  fent  fbme  of 
their  order,  fuch  as  were  mofl  moderate,  and  beft 
beloved  by  the  people,  to  treat  with  them. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  their  chief  fpokefman,  after  ufing 
much  entreaty  to  the  people,  and  no  lefs  freedom  in 
defence  of  the  fenate,  at  length  concluded  hu  iifcourfe 
with  this  celebrated  fable.  "  It  once  happened,  fays  he, 
"  that  all  the  other  members  of  the  body  mutinied  againft 

"  the 

(3)  This  was  a  very  turbulent  words.  His  true  name  wasLu- 
and  feditious  perfon.  He  was  a  cius  Junius  :  and  becaufe  he  who 
man  of  wit,  and  had  a  flow  of  had  expelled  the  Tarquins  was, 
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**  the  ftomach,  which  they  accufed  as  the  only  idle  uncon- 
*'  tributing  part  in  the  whole,  while  the  reft  were  put  to 
""  mighty  hardfhips,  and  the  expence  of  much  labour  to  fup- 
*'  ply  that,  and  minifter  to  its  appetites.  But  the  ftomach 
*4  laughed  at  their  folly  in  not  knowing  that  though  (he  re- 
"  ceives  all  the  nourifhment,  yet  (lie  does  not  retain  it, 
"  but  diftributes  it  again  to  all  the  other  parts.  Now  this 
"  is  exactly  the  cafe  betwixt  you  and  the  fenate,  O  citizens; 
"  for  their  counfeU  and  determinations  on  the  affairs  of 
"  the  common  wealth,  all  tend  to  your  welfare,  and  difpenfe 
**  ftrengthand  happinefs  to  the  whole  people." 

This  difcourfe  pacified  the  people ;  fo  they  only  de- 
fired  the  choice  of  five  men  to  protect  fuch  as  mould 
need  afliftance ;  which  officers  are  now  called  tribunes 
of  the  people.  This  was  granted  by  the  fenate ;  and 
the  two  firft  they  chofe  were  (3)  Junius  Brutus  and  Sici- 
rjius  Vellutus,  the  ring-leaders  of  that  fedition.  The  city 
being  thus  re-united,  the  commons  prefently  took  up 
arms,  and  readily  lifted  themfelves  under  their  com- 
manders- for  the  war.  As  for  Marcius,  though  he  was 
not  a  little  difpleafed  at  thefe  incroachments  of  the 
populace,  and  the  declining  power  of  the  fenate,  and 
-pbferved  many  other  patricians  were  of  the  fame  mind  ; 
yet  he  entreated  them  not  to  yield  to  the  people  in  this 
?,eal  for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  but  to  mow  them- 
felves fuperior  to  them,  not  fo  much  in  power  and 
riches,  as  in  virtue. 

The  Romans  were  now  at  war  with  the  Volfcians, 
\vhofe  principal  city  was  Corioli;  when  therefore  Comi- 
nius  the  conful  had  inverted  this  important  place,  the,, 
reft  of  the  Volfcians,  fearing  it  mould  be  taken,  collected 
all  their  force,  defigning  to  give  the  Romans  battle  be- 
fore the  city,  and  (b  attack  them  on  both  fides.  Comir 
nius, 'to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  divided  his  army, 
marching  himfelf  with  one  body  to  encounter  thofe 
Volfcians  *iiat  made  towards  him  from  without  ;  and 
leaving  Titus  Lartius  (one of  the  braveft  Romans  of  his 
time)  to  command  the  other,  and  (till  carry  on  the 

fiege. 

called  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  he    which  expofed   him   to  a  great 
jilfo  took  the  name   of  Brutus,    deal  of  ridicule. 
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ftege.     Thofe  within  Corioli  defpifmg  now  the  fmallnefs 
of  that  number,  made  a  brifk  fally  upon  them,  wherein 
they  prevailed  at  firft,  andpurfued  the  Romans  to  their 
trenches.     Here  Marcius  with  a  fmall  party  flying  out 
to  their  afliftance,  cut  in  pieces  the  firft  of  the  enemy 
that  were  in  his  way,  ftood  the  (hock  of  the  reft,  and 
flopped  them  in  their  full  career  ;  then    with  a  great 
fhout  recalled  the  Romans.     For  he  had   (what  Cato  re- 
quired in  a  foldier)  not  only  an  irrefiftible  force  in   his 
arm  ;   but  the   very  found  of  his  voice,  and  fiercenefs 
of  his  afpect,  ftruck  terror  and  confufion  into  the  enemy. 
Divers  of  his  own  party  then    rallying  iJnd  making  up 
to  him,  the   enemies  were   terrified  and    immediately 
retreated.  But  Marcius,  not  content  to  fee  them  retire, 
prefied  hard  upon  the  rear,  and   drove  them,  as  they 
fled  away   in  hafte,  to  the  very  gates  of  their  city  -9 
v/here  perceiving  that  the  Romans  defifted  from  the  pur- 
fuit,  beaten  off  by  a  multitude  of  darts  poured   down 
upon  them  from  the  walls,  and  that  none  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  the  hardinefs  to  think  of  falling  in  among 
the  fugitives   and  forcing  an  entrance   with  them   into 
the  city,  in  which  the  enemies  were  fo  numerous  and  fo 
well  armed ;  he  earneftly  requefted  them  to  continue  the 
purfuit,    and  animated  and   encouraged   them  by   his 
words  and  actions,  crying  out,  "  That  fortune  had  now 
"  fet  open  Corioli,  not  fomuch  tofhelter  the  vanquifhed, 
"  as  to  receive  the  conquerors."  He  had  no  foonerfpoken 
thus,  but  feconded  by  a  few  that  were  willing  to  venture 
with  him,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  midft  of  the  ene- 
mies, and  entered  the  gates  along  with  them,  no  one  da- 
ring to  refift  him.    But  when  he  looked  round  him,  and 
could  difcern  but  a  very  fmall  number  of  afliftants  who 
had  flipped  in  to  engage  in  that  hazardous  fervice,    and 
faw  that   friends  and  enemies  were  now  mingled  toge- 
ther, then  collecting  all  his. force,  he  performed   the 
moft  extraordinary  and  incredible  actions,  with  amaz- 
ing ftrength,-  agility  and  courage  breaking  through  all 
oppofition,  conftraining  feme  to  fhift  for  themfelves  in 
the  furtheft  corners  of  the  city,  and   others  to  throw 
down  their  weapons,   as   thinking   all  refiftance    vain. 
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By  all  which   he  save  Titus  Lartius  a  fair  occafion  to 

•  j  *J 

bring  in  the  reft  of  the  Romans  with  eafe  and  fafety. 

Corioli  being  thus  taken,  the  greater  part  of  the-fol- 
4iers  fell  prefently  to  pillage, and  were  wholly  employed 
in  feizing  and  carrying  off' the  booty  ;  at  which  Marcius 
v-as  highly  offended,  and  reproached  them  for  it  "as  a  dif- 
u  honourable  and  unworthy  thing,  that  whilft  the  conful 
"  and  their  fellow-citizens  were  now  perhaps  encountering 
"  the  other  Volfcians,  and  -were  hazarding  their  lives  in  bat- 
<l  tie,  they  fhould  bafely  mifpend  their  time  in  running  up 
ct  and  down  in  queil  of  plunder,  or  under  a  pretence  of  en- 
"  riching  themfelves,  decline  the  prefent  danger."  There 
were  however  but  few  that  would  hearken  to  him.  Put- 
ting himfelf  then  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  were  willing  to 
follow  him,  he  took  that  rode  where  the  eonful's  army  had 
marched  before  him,  often  exciting  his  companions,  and 
.befeechingthem  as  they  went  along,  "That  they  would  not 
"  faulter  and  give  out ;"  praying  often  to  the  Gods  too, 
that  he  might  be  fo  happy  as  to  arrive  before  the  fight 
was  over,  and  come  feafonably  up  to  aftift  Cominius,  and 
partake  in  the  peril  of  that  action. 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age,  when 
they  ftood  in  battle  array,  and  were  taking  up  their 
bucklers,  and  girding  their  gowns  about  them,  to  make 
at  the  fame  time  a  verbal  teftament,  and  to  name  who 
mould  be  their  heirs  in  the  hearing;  of  three  or  four 

^j 

witneffes  :  in  this  pofture  did  Marcius  find  them  at  his 
arrival,  the  enemy  being  advanced  within  view.  They 
were  not  a  little  difordered  by  his  firft  appearance,  fee- 
ing him  all  over  bloody  and  fweating,  and  attended 
with  a  fmall  train  ^  but  when  he  haftily  made  up  to  the 
conful  with  an  air  of  gladnefs  in  his  looks,  giving  him 
his  hand,  and  recounting  to  him  how  the  city  had  been 
taken ;  when  they  faw  Cominius  alfo  embrace  and  falute 
Marcius  upon  that  difcourfe,  then  every  one  took  heart 
afrefh,  and  both  fuch  as  were  near  enough  to  hear  the 
relation  of  his  fuccefs,  and  thofe  who  being  at  a  greater 
diftance,  could  only  guefs  what  had  happened  by  the 
manner  of  their  'greeting,  befought  the  conful  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  engage  the 

K  4  enemy. 
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enemy.  But  Marcius  firfl  defired  to  know  how  the  Vol- 
fcians  had  difpofed  their  order  of  battle,  and  where  they 
had  placed  their  chief  flrength.     Cominius  told  him  he 
thought  that  the  troops  of  the  Antiates  in  the  main  body 
were  the  beft  foldiers,  and  inferior  to  none  in  bravery  : 
"Let  me  then  beg  of  you,  fays  Marcius,  that  I  may  be 
"  placed  directly  oppofite  to  thefe  daring  people."     The 
conful  granted  his  requeft,  admiring  much  his  ardour  and 
alacrity.     When  the  conflict  was  begun,  Marcius  fallied 
out  before  the  reft,  and  charged  with  to  much  fury,  that 
the  van-guard  of  the  Volfcians  were  not  able  to  ftand  their 
ground  :  for  wherefoever  he  attacked  them,  he  prefently 
broke  their  ranks ;  but  the  parties  rallying  again,  and 
enclofmg  him  on  each  fide,  the  conful,  who  obferved  the 
danger  he  was  in,  difpatched  fome  of  the  choiceft  men  he 
had  for  his  fpeedy  refcue.  The  difpute  then  growing  warm 
about  Marcius,    and  many  being  killed  in  a  fhort  time, 
the  Romans  bore  fo  hard  upon  the  enemies,  and  preffed 
them  with  fuch  violence,  that  they  put  them  to  flight ; 
and  going  now  to  profecute  the  victory,  they  belbught 
Marcius,  tired  with  his  toils,  and  faint  through  lofs  of 
blood,  that  he  would  retire  to  the  camp ;  but  he  reply- 
ing,   "  that  wearinefs  was  a  thing  which  did  not  befit 
"  conquerors,"  joined  with  them  in  the  purfuit.     The 
whole  army  of  the  Volfcians  was  defeated,  a  great  mul- 
titude being  flain,  and  many  taken.     The  next  morning 
Marcius  being  fent  for,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  being 
aflembled  about  the  conful's  tent,    Cominius  mounted 
the  tribunal,  and  having  in  the  firft  place  rendered  to 
the  gods  the  acknowledgments  due  for  that  important 
victory,  he  then  addrelTed  himfelf  to  Marcius,  whom  he 
highly  extolled  for  his  many  fignal  exploits,  part  of  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  himfelf,  and  had  heard  the 
reft  fromLartius.     He  then  defired  him  tochufe  a  tenth 
part  of  all  the  treafure,  and  horfes,  and  captives,  that 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  before  any  divifion  mould  be 
made  to  others  ;  befide  which,  he  made  him  the  prefent 
of  a" horef  adorned  with  rich  trappings.     This  action  be- 
ing highly  applauded  by  the  whole  army,  Marcius  ftep- 
ped  forth  and  declared  his  thankful  acceptance  of  the 

horfe 
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horfe,   and  how  extremely  fatisfied  he  was  with   the 
praife  which  the  conftil  had  beftowed  upon  him ;  but  as 
for  other  things  which  he  looked  upon  rather  as  mercen- 
ary pay  than  any  fignifications  of  honour,  he  waved  them 
all,  and  defired  to  (hare  them  equally  with  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
my.    "  I  haveonly,"  fays  he,  "one  favour  to  beg,  and  this 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  deny  me.     There  was  among  the 
xc  Volfcians  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  bound  with  me  in 
"  the  facred  rites  of  hofpitality,  a  perfon  of  great  pro- 
"  bity  and  virtue,  who  now  is  become  a  prilbner,  and 
"  from  the  wealth  and  freedom  wherein  he  lived,  redu- 
"  ced  to  poverty  and  fervitude  ;  the  man  has  fallen  un- 
"  der  many  misfortunes,  but  he  would  think  it  a  fuffici- 
u  ent  deliverance,  if  my  interceflion  mall  redeem  him  from 
"  this  oneatleaft,  the  being  fold  as  a  Have."  Thefe  words 
of  Marcius  were  followed  with  ftill  louder  acclamations, 
and  he  had  many  more  admirers  of  this  gene  ous  refb- 
lution,  by  which  he  conquered  avarice,   than  of  the  va- 
lour he  had  mown  in  fubduing  his  enemies.      For  thofe 
very  perfons  that  were  touched  with  envy  at  feeing  fo 
many  honours  heaped  upon  him,  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  worthy  of  ftill  greater  for  thus  nobly 
declining  them,  and  were  more  in  love  with  that  virtue 
of  his,  which  made  him  defpife  fuch  advantages,  than 
that  whereby  he  had  defer ved  them.      For  it  is  much 
more  commendable  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  riches,  than 
of  arms,  and  ftill  more  honourable  and  heroick  to  def- 
pife them,  than  to  know  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
them.     When  the  acclamations  ceafed,  and  filence  was 
obtained,  Cominius  turning  to  the  people,  faid,  "  There 
"  is  no  way,  fellow-foldiers,   of  forcing  thefe  gifts  of 
<c  ours  on  a  perfon  fo  unwilling  to  accept  them  :   let  r.s 
"  therefore  give  him,  what  it  js  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
"  fufe  i  let  us  pafs  a  vote  that  he  (hall  hereafter  be  cal- 
"  led  Coriolanus,  unlefs  you  think  his  behaviour  at  Co- 
"  rioli  has  itfelf  prevented  us  in  decreeing  him  that  title." 
Hence  came  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus.     By  which  it 
appears,  that  Caius  was  his  proper  name ;    that  the  fe- 
cond    or  furname  Marcius  was  a   name  common   to 
his  houfe  and  family ;   and  that  the  third  Roman  ap- 
pellative 
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pellative  was  a  peculiar  note  of  diflindion,  given  after, 
wards  on  account  of  fome  particular  fact,  or  fortune,  or 
fignature,  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore  it :  for  thus  alib 
among  the  Greeks  additional  titles  were  given  to  fome 
for  their  exploits,  as  Soter,  that  is,  "  the  preferver,"  and 
Callinicus,  "  the  famous  conqueror  ;"  to  others  for  fome- 
thing  remarkable  in  their  fhape,  as  Phy  fcon,  "big-bellied," 
or  Grypus,  eagle-nofed ;"  or  for  their  good  qualities,  as  Eu- 
ergates,"the  benefactor,"  and  Philadelphus,  "  the  lover  of 
"  his  brethren  ;"  or  their  good  fortune,  as  Eudaemon,  "  the 
"  profperous,"  an  epithet  given  to  the  fecond  Prince  of  the 
Batti.  Several  princes  alfo  have  had  names  appropriated 
to  them  in  reproach  and  mockery,  as  Antigonus  that  of 
Dofon,  or  "  one  that  was  liberal  only  in  the  future,"  fince  he 
always  promifed,  but  never  performed  ;  and  Ptolomy, 
who  was  ftiled  Lamyrus,  or  the  "  buffoon.''  Appellations 
of  this  kind  were  very  much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  Metelli  was  furnamed  by  them  Diadematiis? 
becaufe  he  had  for  a  long  time  together  walked  about 
with  his  head  bound  up,  by  reafon  of  an  ulcer  in  his 
forehead.  Another  of  the  fame  family  they  called  Celer, 
i.e.  "  the  fwift  or  nimble,"  for  that  expedition  with  which 
he  procured  them  a  funeral  entertainment  of  gladiators, 
within  a  few  days  after  his  father's  death ;  the  difpatch 
which  he  ufed  on  this  occafion,  being  thought  very  ex- 
traordinary. There  are  fome  who  even  at  this  day  de- 
rive their  names  from  certain  cafual  incidents  at  their 
nativity ;  one  for  inftance,  who  happens  to  be  born 
when  his  father  is  abroad  in  a  foreign  country,  they  call 
Proculus  ;  but  if  after  his  father's  deceafe,  they  ftile  him 
Poflhumus  ;  and  when  two  twins  comes  into  the  world, 
whereof  one  dies  at  the  birth,  the  furvivorof  them  is  cal- 
led Vopifcus,  Nay,  they  denominate  not  only  their  Syllas 
andNigers,  that  is,  men  of  a  pimpled  or  fwarthy  vifage, 

but 

(4)  Donyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  that  of  the  poor,  the  fields  were 

obferves,  that  thepeoplewithdrew  left  unfilled  ;    and  when   at  laft 

to  the  facred  mountain  foon  after  the  troubles  were  compofed,  it  was 

the  autumnal  equinox,  juft  before  fo  late    in  the  year,   (for  it  was 

feed-time;  and  as  fome  of  the  huf-  not  effected  till  the  winter  folftice) 

bandmen  and  farmers  had  efpou-  it  was  impoflible  to   make  good 

fed  the  part/ of  the  rich,  and  others  the  time  that  had  been  loft  ;  for 

they 
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but  their  Caeci  and  Claudii,  the  blind  and  the  lame,  from 
fuch  corporal  blemiflies  and  defects ;  thus  wifely  accu- 
ftoming  their  people  not  to  reckon  either  the  lofs  of 
fight,  or  any  other  bodily  misfortune,  as  a  matter  of 
ignominy  and  difgrace  to  them,  but  to  anfwer  to  thefe 
appellations  as  their  proper  names.  But  to  treat  of 
thefe  things  is  not  fo  proper  to  the  argument  I  have 
now  in  hand. 

The  war  againft  the  Volfcians  was  no  fooner  at  an 
end,  but  the  popular  tribunes  and  factious  orators  began 
again  to  revive  domeflick  troubles,  and  raife  another 
fedition,  without  any  new  caufe  of  complaint  or  juft  griev- 
ance to  proceed  upon  ;  but  thofe  very  mifchiefs  that 
unavoidably  enfued  from  their  former  differences  and 
coritefts,  were  then  made  ufe  of  as  a  ground  to  quarrel 
with  the  nobility.  (4)  The  greateft  part  of  their  ara- 
ble land  had  been  left  unfown  and  without  tillage,  (5) 
and  the  time  of  war  allowing  them  no  means  or  leifure 
to  fetch  in  prqvifion  from  other  countries,  there  was 
an  extreme  fcarcity  in  Rome.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
then  obferving  that  there  was  neither  corn  brought  in- 
to the  market,  or  if  there  had  been  any  to  fupply  them, 
yet  that  the  people  wanted  money  to  buy  it,  began 
to  calumniate  the  wealthy,  as  if  they,  from  remem- 
brance of  the  former  quarrel,  and  to  revenge  themfelves, 
had  purpofely  contrived  it  thus,  to  bring  a  famine  up- 
on the  poor.  While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation, 
there  came  an  embafly  from  the  Velitrani,  who  deliver- 
ed up  their  city  to  the  Romans,  defiring  that  they  would 
fend  fbme  new  inhabitants  to  people  it,  inairnuch  as  a 
late  peftilential  diieafe  had  made  fuch  havock  and  de- 
flruftion  among  the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  hardly 
a.  tenth  part  of  them  remaining.  This  fad  necellity  of 
the  Velitrani  was  confidered  by  the  more  prudent  fort  as 

a  feafonable 

they  had  made  no  provifion    for  factors  very  roughly :  Ariftodemus 

feed-corn,    their   draught-horfes  feized  the  corn   they   bad  bought 

were  dead,  and  their  (laves  run  atCumsejand  thofe,  who  under- 

away.  took   the   fervice  in  Sicily,    met 

(5)  They  fent  to  buy  fome  a-  with  very  ftorniy  weather  at  fea, 

mong  the  Volfcians, at  Cumae,  and  and  could  not  for  a  long  time  ar- 

in  Sicily.  The  Volfcians  ufed  their  rive  with  their  fupplies. 

(6)  Several 
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a  feafonable  relief  to  themfelves  ;  for  not  only  the  dearth 
of  victuals  had  made  it  needful  to  eafe  and  unburden 
the  city  of  its  fuperfluous  members,  but  they  hoped  alfo 
at  the  fame  time  to  fcatter  and  diilblve  the  faction  which 
now  threatened  them,  by  difcharging  the  moil  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  of  the  people,  who  were  as  dangerous  to 
the  flate  as  a  redundancy  of  morbid  humours  is  to  the 
body.  Such  as  thefe  therefore  the  confuls  fingled  out 
to  fupply  the  defolation  at  Velitrse,  and  gave  notice  to 
others  that  they  ftiould  be  ready  to  march  againft  the 
Volfcians,  which  was  politically  defigned  to  prevent  in- 
teftine  broils,  by  employing  them  abroad.  And  there 
was  reafon  to  prefume,  that  when  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  Plebeians  and  the  Patricians,  fhould  be  min- 
gled again  in  the  fame  army,  and  the  fame  camp,  and 
engage  in  one  common  fervice  and  danger  for  the 
piiblick,  it  would  mutually  difpofe  them  to  reconcilia- 
tion and  friendfhip. 

But  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  the  two  factious  tribunes, 
oppofed  both  thefe  defigns  ;  exclaiming  publickly,  that  • 
the  confuls  difguifed  the  moft  cruel  action  in  the  world, 
under  the  mild  and  plaufible  name  of  fending  a  colony, 
and  were  precipitating  fo  many  poor 'citizens,  as  it  were, 
into  the  very  gulph  of  perdition,  by  removing  them  to 
fettle  in  an  infectious  air,  and  a  place  that  was  covered 
with  noifome  careafles,  and  expofing  them  to  the  fury  of 
a  ftrange  and  revengeful  Deity  ;  and  then,  as  if  it  would 
not  fatisfy  their  hatred,  to  deftroy  fome  by  hunger,  and 
expofe  others  to  the  plague,  they  involved  them  alfo  in 
a  needlefs  war  of  their  own  chufmg;  that  every  kind  of 
calamity  might  fall  upon  the  city  at  once,  becaufe  it  re- 
fufed  to  contiune  any  longer  in  flavery  to  the  rich. 

By  this  kind  of  diicourfe,  the  people  were  fo  irritated 
that  none  of  them  would  appear  upon  the  confular  fum- 
mons  to  be  lifted  for  the  war  •,  and  they  as  little  relifhed 
the  propofal  for  a  new  colony.  This  put  the  fenate  in- 
to great  perplexity.  But  Marcius,  whofe  fpirit  was 

greatly 

(6)  Several  of  the  patricians  vo-  their  clients,  to  whom  were  joined 
luntarily  offered  to  ferve  in  that  fome  of  the  people  ;  and  Corio- 
war.  Thef«  were  followed  by  lanus  being  attended  by  his  own 

friendi 
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greatly  elated  by  the  honours  he  had  acquired,  and  who 
was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  by  the  nobility,  openly 
and  warmly  oppofed  the  tribunes,  fo  that  in  fpite  of 
them  a  colony  was  difpatched  to  Velitrse ;  thofe  who  were 
chofen  by  lot  being  obliged  to  go  thither  under  fevere 
penalties.  But  when  he  (aw  them  obflinately  perfift  in  re- 
fufmg.to  enroll  themfelves  for  the  Volfcian  expedition, 
(6)  Marcius  then  muftered  up  his  own  clients,  and  as  many 
others  as  could  be  wrought  upon  by  perfuafion  ;  and  with 
thefehe  made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  Anti- 
ates,  where  finding  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn,  and 
much  booty  both  of  cattle  and  prifoners,  he  referved 
nothing  for  himfelf,  but  thofe  who  ventured  out  with 
him  returned  loaded  with  rich  pillage.  This  made  the 
reft  who  (laid  at  home  repent  of  their  perverfenefs,  and 
envy  fuch  as  had  fped  fo  well  by  the  enterprize  ;  they 
werealfo  much  difpleafed  with  Marcius,  and  repined  at 
the  honours  which  he  continued  to  acquire,  looking  up- 
on the  increafe  of  his  power  as  a  diminution  of  that  of 
the  people.  (7)  Not  long  after  this  he  flood  for  the  con- 
fulfhip ;  then  they  began  to  relent,  and  inclined  to  fa- 
vour him,  as  being  fenfible  what  a  fhame  it  would  be  to 
repulfe  and  affront  a  man  of  his  family  and  courage, 
and  that  too  after  he  had  done  fo  many  fignal  fervices  to 
the  publick.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who  pretend- 
ed to  offices  and  dignities  among  them,  to  folicit  and 
carefs  the  people  at  their  general  aflemblies,  clad  only  in 
aloofe  gown,  without  any  coat  under  it,  either  becaufe 
fuch  an  humble  habit  Teemed  beft  to  fuit  the  character  of 
a  fuppliant,or  becaufe  thofe  who  had  received  wounds  in 
war  might  thus  more  readily  mow  the  vifible  tokens  of 
their  fortitude :  for  it  was  not  from  any  fufpicion  the 
people  then  had  of  bribery,  that  they  required  fuch  as 
petitioned  them  to  appear  ungirt  and  open  without  any 
clofe  garment ;  for  it  was  much  later,  and  many  ages  af- 
ter this,  that  buying  and  felling  crept  in  at  their  eledions, 
and  money  was  an  ingredient  in  the  publick  fuffrages. 

But 

friends  and  clients,  went  at  the  the  third  of  the  feventy-fecond 
head  of  them.  Dionyf.  lib.  7.  Olympiad,  488  years  before  the 

(7)  It  wa?  the  next  year,  being    biirh  of  our  Saviour. 

(8)  Plutarch 
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But  when  this  practice  was  introduced,  it  reached  even 
to  their  tribunals  and  camps,  arms  were  fubdued  by  mo- 
ney, and  the  commonwealth  changed  into  a  monarchy ; 
for  it  was  juftly  obferved  by  fome  one,  "That  the  per- 
"  fon  who  firft  began  to  give  treats  and  largefles  to  the 
"  people,  was  he  that  firft  deprived  them  of  their  power." 
But  the  mifchief  it  feems  ftole  fecretly  in,  and  by  degrees, 
not  being  prefently  difcerned  and  taken  notice  of  at  Rome ; 
for  it  is  not  certainly  known  who  the  man  was  that  did 
there  firft  bribe  either  the  citizens,  or  the  judges ;  but 
in  Athens  it   is  faid,   t-iat  Anytus  the  fon  of  Anthemion 
was  the  firft  that  gave  money  to  the  judges,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  he  Peloponnefian  war,  he  being  then  accufed 
of  treachery,   for  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Pyle-,   whilft 
imcorrupt  judges,  the  remains  of  the  golden  age,  as  yet 
prefided  in  the  Roman  courts.  When  Marcius  therefore, 
mowed  the  fears  and  gafhes  that  were  ftill  vifible  in  his 
body,  from  thofe  innumerable  battles  wherein   he  had 
fucceffively  engaged,  and   always  victorioufly  fignalized 
himfelf  for  feventeen  years   together ;  out  of  reverence 
for  his  virtue  the  people  were  afhamed  to  reject  him, 
and  therefore  agreed  to  chufe  him  Conful.  But  when  the 
day  of  election  was  come,  and  Marcius  appeared  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  give  their  votes,  with  a  pom- 
pous train  of  fenators  attending  him,  and  all  the  patri- 
cians manifeftly  exprefTed  a  greater  concern,  and  acted 
more  vigoroufly  in  this  particular  than  they  had  ever  done 
before  on  the  like  occafion  •,  the  commons  then  fell  off 
again  from  all  the  kindnefs  they  ha*d  conceived  for  him, 
and  their  late  benevolence  was  changed   into  envy  and 
indignation.  The  malignity  of  which  paflions  wasaflifted 
too,   by  the   general  fear  they  were  in,  that  if  a  man, 
who  was  defirous  of  increafmg  the  power  of  the  fen  ate, 
and  was  fo  highly  refpected  by  the  nobility,  mould  be 
invefted  with  all  the  power  which  that  office  would  give 
him,  he  might  utterly  deprive  the  people  of  their  liberty. 
For  thefe  reafons  they  rejected  Marcius.  When  two  others 
was  declared  confuls,  the  fenate  took   it  extremely  ill, 
reckoning  that   the  indignity  reflected   more  on   them- 
felves  than  Marcius,    who  for  his  own  part  was  more 

fenfibJy 
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fenfibly  mortified  at  this  proceeding,  and  could  not  bear 
the  difgrace  with  any  temper  :  for  he  had  been  ufed  to 
indulge  the  more  violent  and  impetuous  paflions  of  his 
foul,  as  if  there  was  fomething  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
in  fuch  tranfports  j  but  he  had  not  due  mixture  of  that 
gravity  and  gentlenefs,  which  are  virtues  fo  neceflary  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  mature  reafon,  and  a  good  education ;  he  did 
not  confider,  that  whoever  undertakes  to  manage  publick 
bufmefs,  and  converfe  with  men,  mud  above  all  things 
avoid  pride  and  obftinacy,  which,  as  Plato  fays,  "  are  the 
"  companions  of  folitude,"  and  muft  endeavour   to  re- 
commend himfelf  by  thofe  qualities,   fo   much  derided 
by  the  ignorant  and  injudicious,  patience  and  forbearance. 
Whereas  Marcius  being  plain  and  artlefs,  but  ever  rigid 
and  inflexible,  and  flrongly  perfuaded,  that  to  vanquifli 
oppofition  was  the  proper  work  of  fortitude,  and  not  con- 
fidering  this  impetuofity  rather  as  the  weaknefs  and  effe- 
minacy of  a  diftempered    mind,   from  which  thefe  vio- 
lent paflions  break  out,  like  the  fwelling  of  a   bruifed 
and   painful  part,  left  the  aflembly  in  great  diforder, 
being  bitterly  enraged  againfl  the  people.    The  younger 
patricians,  who  valued  themfelves  mod  on  account  of 
their  birth,  and  made  the  greateft   figure  in  the   city, 
were  always  wonderfully  devoted  to  his  intereft,  and  at 
this  time  by   attending  upon  him,  and  condoling   with 
him  unhappily  contributed  to  inflame  his  refentment  j  for 
he  was  their  leader  in  every  expedition,  and  a  kind   in- 
fiructor  in  all  martial  affairs  ;  he  infpired  them  alfo  with 
a  truly  virtuous  emulation,  and  taught  them  to  enjoy  the 
praife  of  their  own  good  actions  without  envying  or  de- 
tracting from  others. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  commotions  a  great  quantity  of 
corn  was  brought  into  Rome,  part  of  which  had  been 
bought  up  in  Italy  ;  the  remainder  was  fent  from  Syracufe, 
as  a  prefent  from  Gelo,  King  of  Sicily  ;  fo  that  many  be- 
gan to  have  good  hopes  of  their  affairs,  expecting  the  city 
would  by  this  means  be  delivered  at  once  both  from  its 
want  and  difcord.  The  fenate  being  thereupon  immedi- 
ately called,  the  people  came  flocking  about  the  fenate- 
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houfe,  eagerly  attending  the  iflueof  that  deliberation,  and 
expecting  that  the  market-rates  would  be  eafy  for  that 
which  had  been  bought,  and  that  that  which  was  fent  as 
a  gift,  would  be  diftributed  gratis  among  them  ;  for  there 
were  fome  within  who  advifed  the  fenate  thus  to  mode- 
rate the  price  of  the  one,  and  give  fuch  orders  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  other.  But  Marcius  ftanding  up,  fharply  in- 
veighed againft  thofe  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude, called  them  flatterers  of  the  rabble,  and  traitors  to 
the  fenate  ;  affirming,  "  That  by  fuch  mean   and  foolifh 
"  gratifications  they  nourifhed  thofe  pernicious  feeds  of 
"  boldnefs  and  petulance,  that  had  been  fown  amopg  the 
"  people,   to   their  own  prejudice ;  that  they  ought  to* 
"  have  obferved  and  ftifled  them  at  their  firil  appearance, 
"  and  not  have  differed  the  plebeians  to  grow  fo  ftrong, 
"  by  giving  fuch  exorbitant  authority  to  their  tribunes  ; 
"  that  the  fenate  had  rendered  the  people  formidable  by 
"  complying  with  them  in  whatever  they  demanded,  and 
"  yielding  to  their  humour  ;  fo  that  living  in  a  fort  of 
"  anarchy,  they  would   no  longer  obey  the  confuls,  or 
"  own  any  fuperiors,  but  the  heads  and  leaders  of  their 
"  own  faction ;  and  now,  for  us,  fays  he,  to  fit  here  and 
"  decree  largeiles  and  diftributions  for  them,  like  the  Gre- 
"  cians,    where  the  populace  is  fupreme   and  abiblute; 
"  what  would  it  be  elfe  but  to  cherifh  and  indulge  their  in- 
"  folence,  to  the  ruin  of  us  all  ?  For  furely  they  will  not 
"  pretend  to  thefe  liberalities,  as  a  reward  of  military  fer- 
"  vice,  which  they  have  fo  often  deferted  •  nor  of  that  fe- 
"  ditious  retreat  by  which  they  abandoned  their  coun- 
"  try;  or  of  thofe  flanders  they  have  been  always  ready 
u  to  promote  againfh  the  fenate;  but  will  rather  conclude 
"  that  this  bounty  mud  be  the  effed  of  our  fear  and  flatte- 
*'  ry  •,  and  fo  they  will  expect  flill  further  fubmiilions,  and 
"  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  difobedience,  nor   will 
"  they  ever  ceafe  from  their  turbulent  and  feditious  prac- 
"  tices.  To  do  this  therefore,  would  be  direct  madnefs 
"  in  us.  Nay,  if  we  are  wife,  we  mall  immedately  deftroy 
"  that  tribunicial  power  of  theirs,  which  is  a  plain  fub- 

"  verfion 

(8)  Plutarch   has  omitted   the     fage  in  Coriolanus's  charge  againft 
moft  aggravating  and  terrible  paf-    the  people,   wherein  he  propofcs 

that 
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ct  verfion  of  the  Confulfhip,  and  has  caufed  fuch  an  oppo- 
"  fition  of  interefts  in  the  city  as  leaves  no  hope  of  our  ever 
"  being  united  as  formerly,  or  ever  ceafing  to  diftrefs  and 
"  torment  each  other./"  Marcius  having  iMd  (8)  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpofe,  iflfpired  the  young  fenators  with  the 
fame  furious  fentirnents,  and  had  almoft  all  the  rich  on 
his  fide,  who  extolled  him  as  the  only  man  in  the  city 
that  was  infuperable  by  force,  and  an  enemy  to  flattery. 
But  fome  of  the  elder  fenators  oppofed  him,  fufpecYmg 
the  bad  confequence  of  fuch  a  proceeding,  which  proved 
accordingly  •  for  the  tribunes  who  were  then  prefent, 
perceiving  how  the  propofal  of  Marcius  took,  ran  out 
into  the  crowd  exclaiming,  and  calling  on  the  plebeians 
to  (land  together,  and  come  in  to  their  afliftance.  The 
people  therefore  flocking  together  with  great  noife  and 
tumult  were  informed  of  Marcius's  propofal,  whereupon 
they  fell  into  fuch  a  rage,  that  they  were  ready  to  break 
in  upon  the  fenate.  The  tribunes  then  cited  Marcius 
to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an  account  of  his  be- 
hav  our ;  and  when  he  had  repulfed  thofe  officers  with 
contempt  that  brought  him  the  fummons,  they  came 
prefently  themfelves  with  the  sediles,  defigning  to  carry 
him  away  by  force,  and  accordingly  attempted  to  feize 
his  perfon.  But  the  nobility  coming  in  to  his  refcue, 
thruft  off  the  tribunes,  and  beat  the  aediles,  and  then  the 
night  approaching  broke  off  the  quarrel.  But  as  foon 
as  it  was  day,  the  confuls  obferving  the  people  highly 
exafperated,  and  that  they  ran  from  all  quarters  into  the 
Forum,  were  afraid  for  the  whole  city  ;  fo  convening  the 
fenate  again,  they  defired  them  to  "  confult  how  by  kind 
"  words  and  mild  determinations  they  might  pacify  and 
"  compofe  the  raging  multitude :  for  if  they  prudently  con- 
"  fidered  the  {late  of  their  affairs,  they  muft  find  that  it  was 
"  not  now  a  time  to  {land  upon  punctilio's  of  honour,  and 
"  contend  for  reputation  -,  but  tha^jTuch  a  dangerous  and 
critical  conjuncture  demanded  gentle  methods  and  good- 
"  natured  counfels."  The  majority  of  the  fenate  coming  in- 
to thefe  meafures,  the  confuls  went  out  to  fpeak  to  the  peo- 
ple, 

that  in  order  to  tame  them,  they     rate  as  when  they  were  under  the 
ought  to  fell  the  corn  at  as  high  a     greateft  fcarcity. 
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pie,  and  endea voured  to  appeafe  their  refentment  as  much 
as  poffible,  anfwering  mildly  to  their  complaints,  and  mix- 
ing tender  admonitions  and  reproaches  in  their  difcourie 
to  them.  And  as  to  a  fupply  of  the  market  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  at  reafonable  rates.,  they  faid  there  mould 
be  no  difference  at  all  between  them.  When  a  great 
part  of  the  commonalty  were  grown  cool,  as  appeared 
by  their  orderly  and  quiet  attention  to  the  confuls,  the 
tribunes  flood  up  and  declared,  that  fmce  the  fenate 
were  at  length  pleafed  to  fubmit  to  reafon,  the  people  in 
their  turn  were  ready  to  condefcend  to  all  things  that 
were  fair  and  equitable  ;  but  at  the  fame,  time  they  de- 
manded Marcius  to  give  his  anfwer  to  thefe  particulars: 
firft  "  Whether  he  could  deny  that  he  had  incited  the  fe- 
"  nate  to  fubvert  the  government,  and  deftroy  the  authority 
"  of  the  people?"  and  in  the  next  place,  "Whether  when  he 
"  was  called  to  account  for  it,  he  did  not  difobey  their  fum- 
"  mons  ?  and  lad  of  all,  Whether  by  the  blows  and  other 
"  publick  affronts  given  to  the  aediles,  he  did  not,  as  far 
"  as  was  in  his  power  commence  a  civil  war,  and  flir  up 
"  the  citizens  to  take  arms  one  againfl  another  ?"  Thefe 
articles  were  brought  on  purpofe  either  to  humble  Marci- 
us, and  make  it  appear  he  was  of  a  mean  fpirit,  if  contrary 
to  his  nature  he  mould  now  ftoop  to  and  court  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  if  he  Hill  kept  up  to  the  height  of  his  refolu- 
tion  (which  they  had  greater  hopes  of,  gueifmg  rightly 
at  the  man)  to  make  him  incur  their  difpleafure  to  fiich 
a  degree,  that  they  mould  be  for  ever  irreconcilable. 
Coriolanus  therefore  appearing  as  it  were  to  juftify  him- 
felf  from  the  impeachment,  the  people  flood  filent,  and 
•were  difpofed  to  give  him  a  quiet  hearing.  But  when, 
inftead  of  the  fubmiffive  language  which  was  expected, 
he  began  not  only  to  ufe  an  offenfive  freedom,  and 
to  make  an  accufation  rather  than  an  apology ;  but 
by  his  fierce  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  the  item,  intre- 
pid air  of  his  countenance,  demonflrated  a  fecurity 
little  differing  from .  difdain  and  contempt,  the  whole 
multitude  was  incenfed,  and  expreifed  their  difgufl  and 
indignation  at  his  difcourfe.  Hereupon  Sicinius,  the 

boldefl 
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boldeft  of  all  the  tribunes,  after  a  fhort  conference  with 
the  reft  of  his  collegues,  pronounced  before  them  all  "that 
Marcius  "  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
"  people  -,"  and  commanded  the  aediles  to  drag  him  imme- 
diately up  to  theTarpeian  rock,  and  throw  him  headlong 
from. the  precipice.  But  when  they  went  to  feize  him,  the 
action  appeared  horrible  and  infolent,  even  to  many  of 
» the  plebeian  party.  But  the  patricians  were  fo  much 
.affected  with  it,  that  in  a  tranfport  of  paflion  they  cried 
all  for  help,  and  furrounding  Marcius,  got  him  among 
them,  whilft  fbme  made  ufe  of  their  hands  to  keep  off 
the  arreft,  and  others  flretched  out  theirs  in  fupplica- 
tion  to  the  multitude.  But  in  fo  great  a  hurry  and 
tumult,  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  by  words  and 
outcries,  till  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  tri- 
bunes perceiving  it  would  be  impoflible  to  carry  off 
Marcius  to  punimment  without  much  bloodfhed  and 
ilaughter  of  the  nobility,  perfuaded  them  to  drop  theunu- 
fual  and  odious  part  of  it,  and  not  to  difpatch  him  violently, 
;and  without  the  due  forms  of  juftice,  but  refer  all  to  the 
general  fuffrage  of  the  people.  Then  Sicinius  defifling  a 
little,  demanded  of  the  patricians  "  what  they  meant  by 
"  thus  forcibly  refcuing  Marcius  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
"  people,  when  they  were  going  to  inflict  due  punimment 
*'  on  him  ?  The  fenate  in  reply  demanded  of  him  again, 
"  What  he  meant  by  thus  hauling  one  of  the  worthieft  men 
<c  in  Rome  to  fuch  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execution,  with- 
*'  out  a  trial  ?  If  that  be  all,  faid  Sicinius,  it  (hall  ferve  you 
"  no  longer  as  a  pretence  for  your  quarrels  and  factious 
*'  differences  with  the  people ;  they  grant  what  you  re- 
<c  quire,  that  the  man  be  judged  according  to  courfe  of 
*'  law.  And  as  for  you  Marcius,  we  ailign  you  the  third 
"  market  day  to  make  your  appearance  and  defence,  and 
*e  to  try  if  you  can  fatisfy  the  citizens  of  your  innocence, 
*'  who  will  then  by  vote  determine  your  fate."  The 
patricians  were  content  with  a  refpite  for  that  time, 
and  returned  home  well  fatisfied,  having  brought  off 
Marcius  in  fafety.  In  the  mean  time,  before  the  third 
market-day  (for  the  Romans  hold  their  markets  every 
ninth  day,  which  from  thence  are  called  in  Latin  Nundinar) 
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(9)  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Antiates,  which  becaufe  it 
was  like  to  be  of  fome  continuance,  gave  them  hopes  of 
evading  the  judgment,  prefuming  that  the  people  would 
grow  mild  and  traclable,  and  that  their  fury  would  leflen 
by  degrees,  if  not  totally  ceafe,  while  they  were  taken 
up  with  that  expedition.  But  the  people  of  Antium  hav- 
ing made  a  peace  with  the  Romans  iboner  than  was  ex- 
pected, the  army  returned  home,  and  the  patricians  were 
again  in  great  perplexity,  and  had  frequent  meetings 
among  thernfelves,  to  confult  how  things  might  be  fp 
managed  that  they  fhould  neither  defert  Marcius,  nor 
give  occafion  to  the  tribunes  to  throw  the  people  into  new 
diforders.  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  moft  of  all  averfe 
to  the  popular  intereft,  folemnly  declared,  "  That  the  fe- 
u  nate  would  utterly  deftroy  itfelf,  and  betray  the  govcrnr 
"  ment,  if  they  mould  once  fuffer  the  people  to  become 
"  their  judges,  and  to  aflfume  the  authority  of  pronouncing 
"  capital  fentence  upon  any  of  the  patricians."  But  theoldeft 
and  mail  inclined  to  popularity,  delivered  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, "  That  the  people  would  not  be  too  hard  and  fevere 
"  upon  them,  but  more  kind  and  gentle  by  the  conceflion 
"  of  fuch  a  power :  for,"  faid  they, "  they  do  not  contemn  the 
"  fenate,  but  are  afraid  of  being  contemned  by  it ;  and  the 
"  allowance  of  fuch  a  prerogative  of  judging  will  be  ibgreat 
"  an  honour  and  fatisfaction  to  them,  that  as  foon  as  they 
"  obtain  it,  they  will  drop  their  animofhies."  When  Gorio- 
lanus  fawthe  fenate  in  fufpence  upon  his  account,  divided 

between 

(9)  Advice  was  brought  on  a  (i)  He  knew  at  firft  view  the 
fudden  to  Rome,  that  the  Antiates  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  charge,  which 
had  feized  on  the  fhips  belonging  it  was  impolfible  for  them  to  make 
to  Gelo's  ambafTadors  in  their  re-  good  againft  hini,  becaufe  as  he 
turn  to  Sicily  ;  that  they  had  con-  himfelf  fays  in  Dionyfius  of 
fifcated  the  fhips,  and  put  the  am-  Ha!icarnaiTus,it  was  never  known 
baffadors  in  priion.  Hereupon  that  any  perfon,  in  order  to  be- 
the  Romans  took  up  arms  for  the  cornea  tyrant,  joined  with  the  no- 
deliverance  of  their  friends  and  bi.'ity  againft  the  people,  but  on 
allies ;  but  the  Antiates  perceiving  the  contrary  confpired  with  the 
the  ftorm  was  ready  to  fall  upon  people  to  deftroy  the  nobility, 
them,  fubmitted  and  afked  par-  Befides  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
don,  at  the  fame  time  releafing  whole  courfe  of  his  life  would 
the  ambaffadors,  and  reftoring  manifefllyjuftify  him  againft  fuch 
their  effects.  -  an  accufation. 

(2)  For 
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between  thekindnefs  they  had  for  him  and  their  apprehen- 
fions  from  the  people,  he  defired  to  know  of  the  tribunes 
the  crimes  they  intended  to  charge  him  with,  and  the  heads 
of  the  accufation  which  he  was  to  anfwer  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  to  be  accufed  of  a  defign 
to  aflume  a  tyrannical  power ;  (i)  "  Let  me  go  then,"  faid 
he,  "  to  clear  myfelf  of  that  imputation  before  them ; 
"  and  I  promife  to  refufe  no  fort  of  cognizance  touching 
*'  this  article,  nor  any  punifhment  whatever,  if  I  be  con- 
"  vicled  of  it;  provided  you  keep  to  that  alone,  and  do  not 
impofe  upon  the  fenate.      Which  when  they   had  pro- 
mifed,  upon  thofe  conditions  he  fubmitted  to  his  trial. 
The  people  being  met,  the  firft  thing  the  tribunes 
did  was  to  obtain  by  force  that  the  fuffrages  mould  be 
taken  (2)  by  tribes,  and  not  by  centuries ;  whereby  the 
moft  indigent,    factious  and  worthlefs   of  the  people, 
would  be  fure  to  carry  it  at  the  poll,  againft  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  as  well  as  againft   the  military  men, 
and  patricians.      In  the  next   place,  whereas  they  had 
engaged  to  profecute  Marcius  upon  no  Bother  head  but 
that  of  tyranny  (which  could  never  be  proved  againft 
him)  they  waved  and  relinquifhed  this  plea,  and  inftead 
of  it  repeated  fome  things  which  he  had  formerly  fpoken 
in  the  fenate,  when  he  diffuaded  them   from  making 
an  abatement  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  advifed  them  to 
abolifhed  the  tribunitial  power ;  (3)  adding  further,   as  a 
new  impeachment,  the  distribution  that  was  made  by 

him 

(a)  For  the  nobility,  and  the  in  Dlonyf.  lib.  vii. 
more  wealthy,  had  the  ftrongeft  (3)  When  Decius  the  tribune 
intereft  in  the  centuries,  which  perceived  the  tribes  began  to  be 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  Co-  touched  with  Coriolanus's  defence, 
riolanus,  for  out  of  183  centuries  and  were  upon  the  point  of  ac- 
he was  fure  of,  at  leaft,  98  ;  that  quitting  him,  he  produced  this 
is,  the  whole  firft  clafs,  confiding  new  article  ;  not  that  this  diftri- 
of  the  knights  and  the  wealthieft  bution  of  the  fpoils  was  in  iifclf 
of  the  citizens;  whereas  the  po-  what  they  imputed  to  him  ;  but 
pulace  had  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  tribunes  would  have  it  infer- 
the  tribes ;  therefore  the  tribunes  red  from  thence  that  he  did  it  in 
were  fure  of  carrying  their  point,  order  to  corrupt  the  forces,  that 
though  never  fo  unjuft,  by  that  by  their  affiftance  he  might  be 
way  of  voting.  The  reader  may  able  to  enflave  his  country,  and 
find  this  matter  handled  at  large  fecure  to  himfelf  the  tyranny. 
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him  of  the  fpoil  he  had  taken  from  the  Antiates,  when 
he  over-run  their  country,  which  he  had  divided  among 
his   followers   inftead  of  bringing  it  into  the  publick 
treafury.     This  laft  accufation  they  fay,  more  furprized 
and  difcompofed  Marcius  than  all  the  reft,  as  not  ex- 
pe&ing  he  mould  ever  be   queftioned  upon  that  fubje6t, 
and  therefore  being  lefs  provided  to  give  a  fatisfadory 
anfwer  to  it  on  the  fudden.      But  when,  by  way  of  ex- 
cufe  he  began  to  magnify  the  merits  of  thofe  who  had 
bsen  partakers  with  him  in  the  adtion,.  fuch  as  ftaid  at 
home  being  more  numerous  than  the  other's,  fo  difturbed 
him  by  the  noife  they  made,  that  he  could  not  proceed 
upon  that  argument,     At  laft,  when  they  came  to  vote, 
he  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes  ;  and 
the  penalty  to  which  they  adjudged  him,  was  perpetual' 
banifhment.      After   declaration  of  the   fentencc,   the 
people  went  away  with  greater  joy  and  triumph  than 
they  had  ever  mown  for  any  victory  over  their  enemies, 
But  the  fenate  was  deeply  grieved  and  dejected ;  regret- 
ting now  that  they  had  not  done  and  fufFered  any  thing 
rather  than  give  way  to  the  people's  infolence,  and  let 
them  aflume  fo  great  authority.      There   was  no  need 
then  to  look  upon  their  habit,  or  other  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  to  difcern  a  fenator  from  any  vulgar  citizen,  for  it 
foon  appeared  that  the  ehearful  and  gay  were  all  ple- 
beians j  and  you  might  know  a  patrician  by  his  forrow- 
ful  countenance.      Marcius  alone  was  not  fhocked  or 
humbled  in  the  leaft,  appearing  ftill  in  his  gefture,  mo- 
tion and  afpedl,  the  fame  fteacly  man,  and  among  ail 
others  of  his  rank,  that  were  fo  deeply  touched,  alone 
unaffected  with  his  misfortune,      But  this  infenfibility 
was  not  owing  to  reafon,  humanity,  patience  and  mo- 
deration ;   but  to  the  violence  of  his   indignation  and 
refentment.      And  though  the  generality  of   mankind 
are  not  fenfible  of  it,  this  is  ever  the  ftate  of  a  mind 
funk  in  grief.      That  paffion,  when  at  the  height,  turns 
to  a  fort  of  madnefs,  and  baniihes  out  of  the  mind  all 
weaknefs  and  dejedtion.      Hence  likewife  it  is  that  an 
angry  man  feems  courageous,  as  one  in  a  fever  is  hot, 
the  foul  being  as  it  were  on  the  ftretch,  and  in  a  violent 

agitation. 
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agitation.  Such  was  Marcius's  cafe,  as  he  fhowed  im- 
mediately by  his  actions ;  for  upon  liis  return  home,  he 
embraced  his  mother  and  wife,  who  were  all  in  tears  -9 
and  taking  his  leave  of  them  he  exhorted  them  to  bear 
their  afflictions  patiently.  This  done,  he  haftened  to  one 
of  the  city  gates,  whither  all  the  nobility  attended  himj 
and  there,  without  receiving  or  afking  any  thing  from 
them,  he  left  the  city,  accompanied  with  only  three  or 
four  of  his  clients.  He  continued  foiitary  for  a  few 
days  in  fome  of  his  villas  near  Rome,  diffracted  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  fuch  as  rage  and  indignation  fug- 
gefted ;  in  which  he  propofed  not  any  honour  or  ad- 
vantage to  himfelf,  but  only  confidered  how  he  might  fa- 
tisfy  his  revenge  againfl  the  Romans ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  at  laft,  he  refblved  to  raife  a  heavy  war  againft  them. 

In  order  to  this,  his  bufinefs  was  in  the  firft  place  to 
make  trial  of  the  Volfcians,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ft  ill 
vigorous  and  flouriihing  enough  both  in  men  and  trea- 
fure ;  and  he  imagined  their  force  and  power  was  not  fo 
much  abated,  as  their  hatred  and  animofity  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  late  defeats  they  had  received  from  the 
Romans.  There  was  a  man  of  Antium,  called  Tullus 
Amphidius  (4),  who,  for  his  wealth  and  courage,  and  the 
fplendor  of  his  family,  had  the  refpect  and  privilege  of 
a  King  among  all  the  Volfcians,  but  one  whom  Marcius 
knew  to  have  a  particular  malice  againft  him  above  any 
Roman  whatfoever ;  for  frequent  menaces  and  chal- 
lenges having .  palled  between  them  as  they  met  in  the 
field,  by  often  defying  each  other  through  a  competition 
in  valour  (as  fuch  zeal  and  emulation  is  ufual  among 
young  warriors),  they  had,  befide  the  common  quarrel 
of  their  country,  a  perfbnal  enmity  and  hatred  to  each 
other.  But  sotwithftanding  this,  confidering  the  great 
generofity  of  Tullus,  and  that  none  of  the  Volfcians  did  fo 
much  defire  an  occafion  to  return  upon  the  Romans  fome 
part  of  the  evils  they  had  received  from  them,  he  ven- 
tured at  a  thing  which  ftrongly  confirms  that  faying  of 
the  poet  j 

Stern 

(4)  Livy  and  Dionjfius  call  him  Tullus  Atcius. 

L  4  (5)  It 
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(5)  £/£?r«  rf#jr<rr  rules  with  unrefifted  fway ; 
Though  life's  the  forfeit,  yet  <we  mujl  obey. 

For  putting  on  fuch  clothes  and  habiliments,  by  whicr* 
he  might  appear  moft  unlike  the  perfon  he  was,  to  alt 
that  fnould  fee  him,  as  Homer  fays  of  Ulyfles, 

He  Jlole  into  the  boftile  town. 

Hs  arrived  at  Antium  about  evening -,  and  though  fe- 
verai  met  him  in  the  ftieets,  yet  he  palled  along  without 
being  known  to  any,  and  went  diredly  on  to  the  houfe 
of  Tullus  ;  where  ftealing  in  undifcovered,  he  prefently 
made  up  to  the  (6)  fire  place,  a,,d  feated  himfelf  there, 
filent  and  motionlefs,  and  with  his  head  covered.  Thofe 
of  the  family  could  not  but  worder  at  him,  and  yet 
they  were  afraid  to  difturb  him,  for  there  was  a  certain 
air  of  majefty  about  him,  which  mowed  itfelf  both  in  his 
pofture  and  his  filence.  Therefore  they  related  this  extra- 
ordinary adventure  to  Tullus,  who  was  then  at  (upper  -, 
he  immediately  rofe  from  table,  and  comi  ;g  to  Coriola- 
nus,  alked  him,  "  Who  he  was,  and  for  what  bufmefs  he 
"came  thither?"  Whereupon  Marcius  unmuffling  him- 
felf, ardpauting  a  while,  "If,  (fays  he,)  thou  canft  not  yet 
*'  call  me  to  mind,  Tullus,  if  after  feeing  me  thcu  canft 
"  doubt  who  I  am,  I  muft  of  neceflity  be  my  own  accufer. 
"Know  therefore  that  I  am  Caius  Marcius,  the  author  of 
"  fo  much  mifchief  to  thee  and  to  the  Volfcians  •,  which  if 
"  I  fhouid  offer  to  deny,  the  furname  of  Coriolanus  I  now 
"  bear  \v  ould  be  a  fufficient  evidence  againft  me :  for  I  have 
"  no  other  recompence  to  boaft  of  for  all  the  hardfhips  and 
"  perils  I  have  gone  through  during  the  wars  between  us, 
"  but  a  title  that  proclaims  my  enmity  to  your  nation  ;  and 
"  this  is  the  only  thing  which  is  ftill  left  me  ;  as  for  other 
"  advantages,  1  have  been  ftripped  of  them  all  at  once  by 
"  the  envy  and  the  outrage  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by 
"  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  magiftrates,  and  thofe 
"of  my  own  order;  fo  that  I  am  driven  out  as  an  exile, 
"  and  become  an  humble  fuppliant  before  thy  houfhold 
"  Gods,  not  fo  much  for  fofety  and  protection,  (for  what 

"mould 

(5)  It  is  not  known  what  poet        (6)  The  fire-place  was  efteemed 
was  the  author  of  thefe  verfes.        facred ;  thither  therefore  all  fup- 

plicants 
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"  ftiould  make  me  come  hither,  had  I  been  afraid  to  die  ?) 
"  as  to  feek  and  procure  vengeance  againft  thofe  who  have 
"  expelled  me  from  my  country  ;  and  methinks,  I  have 
"already  obtained  it,  by  putting  myfelf  uto  thy  hands  :  if 
"  thou  haft  a  mind  to  attack  thy  enemies,  come  on  Tul- 
"  lus,  reap  the  benefit  of  my  miseries,  and  render  my  per- 
"  fonal  calamities  a  national  advantage  to  the  Volfcians.  I 
"  mall  do  fo  much  more  fervice  in  fighting  for,  than  againft 
*'  you,  as  they  can  manage  a  war  better,  who  are  privy  to, 
"  than  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  the 
"  enemy.  If  thou  art  averfe  to  the  war,  it  is  neither  fit  for 
*'  me  to  live,  or  thee  to  preferve  a  perfbn  who  has  been  al- 
"  ways  thy  enemy,  and  now  when  he  would  be  thy  friend 
"  proves  ufelefs  and  unferviceable."  Tullus  was  highly 
delighted  at  this  difcourfe,  and  giving  him  his  right  hand, 
"  Rife,  (fays  he,)  Marcius,  and  take  courage.  The  prefent 
"  you  thus  make  of  yourfelf  is  ineftimable,  and  you  may 
"  afliire  yourfelf  that  the  Volfcians  will  not  be  ungrateful." 
When  he  had  faid  this  he  took  him  inftantly  with  him 
to  the  table,  where  he  entertained  him  with  great  kind- 
nefs  and  hofpitality.  The  next  and  the  following  days 
they  deliberated  concerning  the  beft  method  of  condud- 
ing  the  war. 

While  this  defign  was  forming,  there  were  great  trou- 
bles and  commotions  at  Rome,  from  the  animofity  of  the 
fenators  againft  the  people,  which  was  confiderably  height- 
ened by  the  late  condemnation  of  Marcius ;  and  their 
foothfayers  and  priefts,  and  even  private  perfons,  brought 
in  fearful  accounts  of  figns  and  prodiges,  that  were  very 
much  to  be  regarded.  One  of  them  I  mall  men- 
tion here,  which  they  report  happened  in  this  manner  : 
(7)  Titus  Latinus  one  of  ordinary  condition,  but  yet  a 
fober  and  virtuous  man,  free  from  all  fuperftition  on  one 
hand,  and  much  more  from  vanity  and  boafting  on  the 
other,  dreamed  that  Jupiter  appeared  to  him,  and  bid 
him  tell  the  fenate,  "  That  at  the  games  they  had  been 
ic  celebrating  to  his  honour  they  had  caufed  the  proceflion 
"to  be  conducted  by  an  ill-favoured  leader,  which 

had 

plicants  reforted,  as  to  an  Afy-        (7)  Livy  calls  him  Titus  Atinius. 
luin. 
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had  much  dilhonoured  him.  At  firfl  he  did  not  much 
mind  this  viiion,  but  having  feen  and  flighted  it  a 
iecond  and  third  time,  his  fon  who  was  a  very  amiable 
youth,  died  fuddenly,  and  he  himfelf  was  ftruck  with 
fiich  a  weaknefs,  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  his  limbs.  Thefe  things  he  related,  being  brought 
into  the  fenate  on  a  couch.  It  is  faid  that  he  had  no 
fooner  delivered  his  meilage,  but  he  felt  his  ftrength 
and  vigour  return,  ib  that  he  got  upon  his  legs,  and 
went  home  without  any  affiflance.  The  fenators  being 
much  furprized  at  it,  made  a  frrict  enquiry  into  the 
matter ;  which  proved  to  be  this.  A  certain  perlbn  had 
given  up  a  fervant  of  his  to  the  reft  of  his  fellows,  with 
charge  firfl  to  whip  him  through  the  Forum,  and  then  to 
kill  him.  While  they  were  executing  this  command, 
and  fcourging  the  fellow,  who  writhed  and  diflorted 
his  body  in  the  mod  mock  i  fig  manner,  through  the 
torture  he  was  in,  (8)  a  folemn  proceffion  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  chanced  to  follow.  Several  of  the  afliftants 
•were  very  much  fcandalized  feeing  the  horrible  fuffer- 
ings  and  the  indecent  poftures  of  the  wretch,  yet  no 
body  would  interpofe,  or  call  the  actors  to  account  for 
it ;  they  only  uttered  fome  reproaches  and  curfes  againft 
the  mailer,  for  punifhing  his  flave  with  fuch  cruelty. 
For  the  Romans  treated  their  fervants  with  much  huma- 
nity in  thofe  days,  becaufe  they  then  worked  and  la- 
boured themfelves  and  lived  together  among  them, 
which  produced  a  great  degree  of  kindnefs  and  familia- 
rity ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatefl  penances  for  a  fer- 
vant, who  had  committed  a  fault  to  take  up  that  piece 
of  wood  upon  his  moulders  wherewith  they  fupported 
the  thill  of  a  waggon,  and  carry  it  round  about  through 
the  neighbourhood  •,  and  he  that  had  once  undergone 
the  fhame  of  this,  and  was  feen  by  thofe  of  the  houf- 
hold,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place,  carrying  that 
infamous  burden,  had  no  longer  any  truft  or  credit 
among  them,  but  was  fly  led  Furcifer,  by  way  of  re- 
proach j  for  what  the  Greeks  call  Hypoftates,  i.  e.  a  prop, 

or 

.  (8)  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,     exprefs 'orders  that  the  flave  fhould 
fays,  that  the  matter  had  given  ex-    be  puniihed  at  the  head  of  the 

proceffion 
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or  fupporter,  is  by  the  Latins  termed  Furca.  When 
therefore  Latinus  had  informed  them  of  this  apparition^ 
and  all  were  confidering  who  this  ill-favoured  leader 
might  be;  fbme  of  them  having  been  affected  with  the 
flrangenefs  of  this  puniihment,  remembered  the  Have 
that  was  lafhed  through  the  Forum,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death.  The  priefls  unanimoufly  agreed,  that 
this  muft  be  the  perfon,  accordingly  the  mailer  had  a 
heavy  fine  laid  upon  him,  and  they  began  the  games 
a-new  with  more  magnificence,  and  with  the  utmoft 
devotion. 

The  wifdom  of  Numa  in  the  appointment  of  religi- 
ous ceremonies  appears  in  many  inftances,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  inftitution,  that  when  the  magillrates  or 
priefts  perform  any  folemn  religious  fervice,  a  crier  goes 
before,  and  proclaims  aloud, "  Hoc  Age;"  which  fignifies^ 
"  Mind  what  you  are  about ;"  and  fo  warns  them  care- 
fully to  attend  to  whatever  facred  action  they  are  enga^ 
ged  in,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  other  bufmefs  or  avo- 
cation to  intervene  and  diflurb  the  exercife;  for  he  well 
knew  that  men  perform  few  actions  without  a  fort 
of  violence  and  constraint,  and  that  they  mufl  be  com- 
pelled by  force  to  perfeverance. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  the  Romans  to  begin  afrefh  their 
facrifices,  proceflions  and  fpectacles,  not  only  on  fuch 
an  important  caufe  as  this,  but  for  the  mod  frivolous 
reafons ;  as  when  one  of  the  horfes  which  drew  the 
chariots  called  Tenfse,  in  which  the  images  of  their 
gods  were  placed,  happened  to  flumble,  or  if  the 
coachman  took  hold  of  the  reins  with  his  left  hand, 
they  palled  a  vote  that  the  whole  office  mould  begin 
a-new.  And  in  the  latter  ages  the  fame  facrifice  was 
performed  thirty  times  over,  becaufe  there  feemed  al- 
ways to  be  fome  defect,  or  miftake,  or  offenfive  acci- 
dent in  it.  So  great  was  the  reverence  which  the  Ro- 
mans paid  to  the  Deity. 

In  the  mean  time  Marcius  and  Tullus  privately 
confulted  with  the  chief  men  of  Antium,  advifing  them  to 

invade 

proeeflion,  on  purpofe  that  the  torious.  This  indeed  is  a  flronger 
ignominy  might  be  the  more  no-  ground  for  Jupiter's  complaint. 

(9)  Among 
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invade  the  Romans  while  they  were  at  variance  among 
themtelves.  The  refpecls  of  fhame  and  decency  hin- 
dered them  at  firft  from  embracing  the  motion,  becaufe 
they  had  fworn  to  obferve  a  truce  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years.  But  the  Romans  themfelves  ibon  furnifhed  them 
with  a  pretence,  by  making  proclamation  (out  of  an 
ill-grounded  jealoufy  and  flanderous  report)  in  the  midft 
of  their  fhows  and  exercifes,  that  all  the  Volfcians  who 
came  thither  to  fee  them,  mould  depart  the  city  before 
fun-fet.  (9)  There  are  fome  who  affirm  that  all  this 
was  a  contrivance  of  Marcius,  who  fent  one  privately  to 
the  confuls  falfly  to  accufe  the  Volfcians,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  fall  upon  the  Romans  during  their  publick 
iports,  and  fire  the  city.  This  affront  provoked  all 
that  nation  to  greater  animofity  than  ever  againft  the 
Romans.  Tullus  aggravated  the  fact,  and  Ib  exafperated 
the  people,  (i)  that  at  laft  he  perfuaded  them  to  difpatch 
ambatfadors  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  part  of  their  coun- 
try, and  thofe  towns,  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
in  the  late  war.  The  Romans  received  this  meflage 
with  indignation,  and  replied,  "  That  if  the  Volfcians 
"  took  up  arms  firft,  the  Romans  mould  be  the  laft  that 
"  would  lay  them  down."  Upon  this,  Tullus  called  a  ge- 
neral aiTembly  of  the  Volfcians,  where  the  vote  patting  for 
war,  he  advifed  them  to  fend  for  Marcius,  laying  afide 
all  former  refentments,  and  affuring  themfelves  that 
the  fervice  they  mould  now  receive  from  him,  as  an 
ally,  would  exceed  the  damage  he  had  done  them  when 
their  enemy.  Marcius  was  called,  and  having  made 
an  oration  to  the  people,  it  appeared  he  knew  how  to 
fpeak  as  well  as  fight,  and  that  he  excelled  in  prudence 
as  well  as  courage.  So  he  was  immediately  joined  in 
commi'lion  with  Tullus.  Marcius  fearing  left  the  time 
requifite  for  the  Volfcian  preparations  might  make  him 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  action,  left  orders  with  the 
chief  men  and  governors  of  the  city  to  aflemble  the 

troops, 

(q)  Among  thefe  are  Dionyfius  demand  was  of  a  very  malicious 
of  HalicarnafTus,  and  Livy.  tendency  ;  for  either  the  Romans 

(i)  It  was  not  Tullus  but  Cori-  mull  refufe  to  comply  with  it, 
clanus  who  gave  this  advice.  The  and  fo  inevitably  involve  them- 
felves 
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troops,  and  provide  the  other  neceflaries,  while  himfelf 
having  prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  mofl  bold  and  for- 
ward to  march  out  with  him  as  voluntiers  without  flay- 
ing to  be  enrolled,  made  a  fudden  incurfion  into  the 
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Roman  territories,  when  no  body  expected  them,  and  got 
there  fuch  plenty  of  plunder  that  the  Volfcians  were  tired 
with  carrying  it  of^  and  could  not  coniume  it  all   in 
their  camp.     But  the  abundance  of  provifions  which  he 
gained,  and  the  wafte  and  havock  which  he   made  of 
the  country,  were  in  his  account  the  fmallefl  things  in 
that  invafion.     What  he  chiefly  intended  by  it,   and  for 
the  fake  whereof  he  did  all  the  reft,  was  to  increafe  the 
peoples  fufpicions  againft  the  nobles.     To  which  end, 
in  fpoiling  all   the  fields,  and  deftroying  the  goods   of 
other  men,    he  took    particular  care  to    preferve   the 
lands  of  the  patricians,  and  would  not  allow  the  fol- 
diers  to  ravage  there,  .or   feize  any  thing  which  belong- 
ed to   them  •,  from   whence  their  invedives  and   quar- 
rels with  one  another  grew  higher  than  ever.     The   fe- 
nators  reproached  the  commonalty  for  unjuflly  banim- 
ing  fo   confiderable  a  perfon ;   and  the  people  on  the 
other  hand  accufed  the  fenators  of  bringing  Coriolanus 
upon  them  out  of  enmity  to  the  plebeians,  that  whilft  they 
felt  all  the  calamities  of  war,  the  nobility  might  fit   like 
unconcerned  fpectators,  being  aflured  that  the  war  itfelf 
would  be  the  guardian   of  their  lands  and  fubftance. 
After  this  expedition,  which  was  of  fmgular  advantage 
to  the  Volfcians,  by  infpiring  them   with  courage   and 
contempt   of  the  enemy,  Marcius  brought  his  troops 
fafely  back.     But  when  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Vol- 
fcians was  with  great  expedition  and  alacrity  brought  to- 
gether into  the  field,  it  appeared  fo  confiderable  a  body, 
that  they  agreed  to  leave  part  thereof  in  garrifbn  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  towns,  and  with  the  remainder  to  march 
againft  the  Romans.  Coriolanus  then  defired  Tullus  to 
chufe  which  of  the  two  charges  he  pleafed,  and  to  leave 

him 

felves  in  a  war  ;    or  if  they  com-     make    the  fame    demands,    and 
plied,  all    their    neighbours,  the     thereby  drive  the  Romans  to   the 
jf^qui,  the  Albans,  thofe  of  He-     very  brink  of  ruin, 
truiia,  and  many   others,   would 

{2)  There 
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him  the  other ;  Tullus  anfwered,  "  That  fince  he  knew 
"  Marcius  to  be  equally  valiant  with  himfelf,  and  far 
"  more  fortunate  in  all  engagements,  (2)  he  would  have 
"  him  take  the  command  of  thofe  that  were  going  out  to 
4i  the  war,  while  he  took  care  to  defend  their  citiesat  home, 
"  and  provide  all  conveniences  for  the  army  abroad." 
Marcius  therefore  being  thus  reinforced,  and  much 
ftronger  than  before,  moved  firft  towards  Circaeum,  a 
'Roman  colony ;  which  furrendering  at  difcretion  (3)  was 
fecured  from  pillage.  And  pafling  thence,  he  entered 
and  laid  wafte  the  country  of  the  Latins,  where  it  was 
expected  the  Romans  would  have  come  to  their  aflift- 
&nce,  and  fought  againft  him  in  behalf  of  the  Latins, 
who  were  their  allies,  and  had  often  fent  to  demand 
fuccours  from  them ;  but  becaufe  the  people  on  their 
part  mowed  little  inclination  for  the  fervice,  and  the 
Confuls  themfelves  were  unwilling  now  to  run  the  ha- 
zard of  a  battle  when  the  time  of  their  office  drew  ib  near 
its  end,  they  difmiffed  the  Latin  ambafladors  without 
any  effect.  Marcius  therefore  finding  no  army  to  op- 
pole  him,  marched  up  to  the  very  cities  themfelves ;  and 
having  taken  by  aifaultTolerium,Labicum,  Pedum,  and 
Bola,  whofe  inhabitants  had  the  courage  to  make  fbme 
refinance,  he  not  only  plundered  their  houfes,  but 
fold  the  citizens  for  ilaves.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fhowed  a  particular  regard  to  all  fuch  as  came  over  to 
his  party ;  and  was  fo  tender  of  them,  that  for  fear  they 
might  fuftain  any  damage  againft  his  will,  he  encamp- 
ed ftill  at  the  greateft  diftance  he  could,  and  wholly  ab- 
ftained  from  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them.  Af- 
ter this  he  took  Boillae,  which  was  diflant  about  twelve 

miles 

(2)  There  were'  other  reafons  at   the  head  of  another  againft 

that  induced  Tullus  to  yield  to  Rome.       If   in   that   cafe   there 

Coriolanus  the  command  of  the  fhould  have  happened  a  good  un- 

army  that  was  to  march  againft  derftanding    between  Coriolanus 

the  Romans,  of  which  one  was  and  the  Romans,  the  confequence 

purely  political.     It  would  have  might  have  b«en  fatal, 

been  a  great'  weaknefs  in  Tullus  (3)  He  only  obliged  the  inha- 

to  have  left  Coriolanus  at  the  head  bitants  to  furnifli  clothes  for  his 

of  an  army  in  the  bowels  of  his  army,   to   fupply  him  with  pro- 

countrv,  whilft  he  was  marching  vifions  for  one  month,  and  raife 

him 
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miles  from  Rome  ;  where  he  put  to  the  fword  almoft 
all  who  were  of  age  t©  carry  arms,  and  got  much 
plunder.  The  other  Volfcians  that  were  ordered  to  {lay 
behind  as  a  fafeguard  to  their  cities,  hearing  of  his  at- 
chievements  and  fuccefs,  had  not  the  patience  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  home,  but  came  running  with  their 
arms  to  Marcius,  and  faying,  "  That  he  alone  was  their 
"  General,  and  the  fole  perfon  they  would  own  as  a  com- 
"  mander  in  chief  over  them."  His  reputation  was  very 
oreat  throughout  Italy  -,  and  all  admired  the  valour 
and  (kill  of  a  man  who,  by  changing  fides,  had  him- 
felf  alone  given  fo  great  and  fudden  a  turn  to  the  affairs 
of  two  nations. 

The  Romans  were  now  in  very  great  diforder,   for 
they  were  utterly  averfe  from  fighting,   and  fpent  their 
whole  time  in  cabals,  fediticus  difcourfes,  and  perpetual 
quarrels  with  each  other  ;  until  news  was  brought'that 
the   enemy  had  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Lavinium,   wherein 
were  the  gods  of  their   fathers,  and  from  whence  they 
derived  their  original,  that  being  the  firfl  city  which 
j£neas  built  in  Italy.     The  news  of  this  fiege  being  foon 
fpread  over  the  whole  city,  produced  a  ftrange  and  fud- 
den turn  of  mind  among  the  people,  but  a.  very  abfurd 
and  unexpected  change  among  the  patricians.     For  the 
former  urged  a  repeal  of  the  fentence  againfl  Marcius, 
and  were  for  recalling  him  home-,  whereas  the  fenate, 
being   aflernbled   to  deliberate  and  refolve   upon   that 
point,  finally   rejected  the  proportion  ;   (4)  either    out 
of  a  perverfe  humour   of  contradicting  the   people   in 
whatfoever  they  fhould  propofe,  or  becaufe  they   were 
unwilling  that  he  mould  owe  his   restoration   to   their 

kindnefs  j 

him  a  Cum  of  money.     This  city  try  if  the  people  were  fteady  in 

flood  on  the  confines  of  the  Vol-  that  refolution  ;  the  fecond,  that 

fcians.  by   feeming   to  oppofe   it,    they 

(4)  Dionyfms  of  Halicarnaffus  might  make  them  the  more  ear- 

confefles  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  find  nefl.  for  it ;  and  the  third,  that 

out  what  it   was   that  made  the  it  would  be  a  means  to  remove 

fenate  oppofe  the  recalling  of  Co-  from   the   people    the   fufpicion 

rioianus,    and  makes  three  con-  they  had  entertained  that  the  pa- 

jeftures  concerning  it.   -The  firft  tricians  had  excited  Coriolanus  to 

h  that  the  fenate  were  willing  to  ann  the  Volfcians  againft  Rome. 

(5)  He 
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kindnefs -,  or  having  now  conceived  a  difpleafure  a- 
gainft  Marcius  himfelf,  who  harrafled  and  diftrefled  them 
all  alike,  though  he  had  not  been  ill  treated  by  all,  and 
was  become  a  declared  enemy  to  his  whole  country, 
though  he  knew  that  the  principal  men,  and  all  the 
better  fort,  condoled  with  him,  and  jfhared  in  his  in- 
juries. 

This  refolution  of  theirs  being  made  publick,  the 
people  could  proceed  no  further,  as  having  no  autho- 
rity to  pafs  any  thing  by  fuffrage,  and  enadt  it  for  a 
law,  without  a  previous  decree  from  the  fenate.  But 
when  Marcius  came  to  hear  of  that  vote  for  prohibiting 
his  return,  he  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  ;  info~ 
much  that  (5)  quitting  the  fiege  of  Lavinium,  he 
marched  furioufly  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  at  a 
place  called  FoiTae  Clceliae,  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 
The  nearnefs  of  his  approach  was  terrible,  and  caufed 
great  conilernation,  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  animofi- 
ties  and  diflentions  for  the  prefent ;  for  no  one  now, 
whether  conful  or  fenator,  durft  any  longer  cppofe  the 
people  in  their  defign  of  recalling  Marcius ;  but  feeing 
the  women  run  frighted  up  and  down  the  ftreets,  and 
the  old  men  praying  in  every  temple  with  tears  and 
earneft  fupplications ;  and  that,  in  fhort,  there  was  a 
general  defedt  among  them  both  of  courage  and  wik 
dom,  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  they  at  laft  ac- 
-  knowledged,  that  the  people  had  been  very  much  in 
the  right,  to  propofe  a  reconciliation  with  Marcius ;  but 
that  the  fenate  had  been  guilty  of  a  fatal  error,  in  pro^. 
yoking  him  at  a  time  when  they  mould  have  fludied 
rather  to  appeafe  him.  It  was  therefore  unanimoufly 
agreed  by  all  parties,  that  ambafladors  mould  be  lent 
offering  to  recal  him,  and  defiring  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  perfons  fent  by  the  fenate  with  this 
meflage,  were  chofen  out  of  his  kindred  and  acquain- 
tance, who  therefore  expeded  a  very  kind  reception  at 
their  firft  interview,  on  account  of  their  familiarity  and 
friendfhip  with  him.  But  it  proved  quite  otherwife; 

for 

(5)  He  did  not  raife  the  fiege.    Diooyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  writes 

that 
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for  being  led  through  the  enemy's  camp,  they  found  him 
fitting  with  infupportable  pride  and  arrogance,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  principal  men  among  the  Volfcians ;  he  bid 
them  declare  the  cauie  of  their  coming  ;  which  they  did 
in  the  mod  modeft  and  humble  terms,  and  with  a  beha-- 
viour  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  When  they  had  made  an 
end  of  fpeaking,  he  returned  them  an  anfwer,  full  of  bit- 
ternefs  and  refentment,  as  to  what  concerned  himfelf,  and 
the  ill  ufage  he  had  received  from  the  Romans  •  but  as 
General  of  the  V-olfcians,  he  demanded  "reflitutionofthe 
"  cities  and  lands  they  had  taken  from  them  during  the 
"  late  war,  and  that  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  fhould 
"  be  granted  to  the  Volfcians  at  Rome  which  had  before 
*'  been  granted  to  the  Latins  ;  without  which  juft  and  rea- 
"  fonable  conditions,  no  peace  was  to  be  obtained."  He 
allowed  them  thirty  days  to  confider  of  his  demands ; 
and  when  they  were  retired,  he  decamped,  and  left  the 
Roman  territories.  This  proceeding  gave  fbme  of  the 
Volfcians,  who  had  long  envied  his  reputation,  and  could 
not  endure  to  fee  the  interefl  he  had  with  the  people, 
the  firfl  handle  to  calumniate  and  reproach  him.  Tullus 
himfelf  was  among  the  number  of  his  enemies,  not  from 
any  perfonal  injury  which  he  had  received,  but  merely 
from  human  infirmity,  and  the  vexation  he  felt  in  feeing  his 
own  glory  thus  totally  obfcured  by  that  of  Marcius,  and 
himfelf  negleded  now  by  the  Volfcians,  who  had  fb 
great  an  opinion  of  their  new  leader,  that  he  alone  was 
inftead  of  all  to  them,  and  they  would  have  other  cap- 
tains be  content  with  that  fhare  of  government  and 
power  which  he  fhould  think  fit  to  vouchfafe  them. 
From  hence  the  firft  feeds  of  complaint  and  accufation 
were  fcattered  about  in  fecret ;  and  his  enemies  aflem- 
bling  together,  heightened  each  other's  indignation,  fay- 
ing, that  to  retreat  as  he  did,  was  in  effect  to  betray 
and  deliver  up,  though  not  their  cities  and  their  arms, 
yet  the  proper  times  and  opportunities  for  adion,  up- 
on the  obfervation  or  neglect  of  which  every  thing  elfe 
does  naturally  depend  ;  feeing  in  lefs  than  thirty  days 

fpace, 

that  he  left  a  body  of  his  troops  there  to  continue  the  blockade. 
Vol.  II.  M  (6)  He 
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fpace,  for  which  he  had  given  a  refpite  from  the  waiy 
there  might  happen  the  greateft  changes  in  the  world. 
However  Marcius  fpent  not  any  part  of  his  time  idly, 
(6)  but  attacked  and  harrafled  the   confederates  of  the 
enemy,  and   took  from  them  feven  great  and  populous 
cities  in  the  interval.     The  Romans  in  the  mean  while 
durft  not  venture  out  to  their  relief;  their  fpirits  were 
grown  dull  and  inactive,  fb  that  they  felt  no  more  di£- 
pofition  or  capacity  for  the  affairs  of  war,  than  if  their 
bodies  too  had  been  benumbed  with  a  palfyr  and  utter- 
ly deflitute    of  fenfe  and   motion..    When    the  thirty 
days  were  expired,  and  Mareius   appeared  again  with 
his    whole   army,  they    fent    another    embaffy,  to  be- 
(eech  him  that  he  would  moderate  his  difpleafure,  and 
marching:  off  with  the   Volfcians,  confider    what  was 
fit  to  be  done,   agreeable  to  the   intereft  of  both  par- 
ties,  remembring  always  that  the  Romans   would  not 
yield  any  thing  out  of  fear ;  but  if  it  were  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  Volfcians  ought  to  have  fome  favour  mown 
them,  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  they  might  obtain 
all  they  could  in  reafon  defire.     The  reply  of  Marcius 
was,  that  he  mould  anfwer  nothing  thereto  as  General 
of  the  Volfcians  ;  but  in  quality  ftill  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, he  would  advife  them  to  behave  with  lefs  haughti- 
nefs,  and  return  to  him  before  three  days  were  at  an 
end,  with  a  ratification  of  thofe  equal  demands  he  had 
formerly  made ;  for  otherwife  they  mould  not  have  the 
fame  freedom  and  fecurity  of  pafiing  through  his  camp 
again  upon  fuch  idle  errands.     When  the  ambafladors 
were  come  back,   and  had  acquainted   the  lenate  with 
this  reiblute  anfwer,  they  feeing  the   whole  Hate  now 
threatned  as  it  were  by  a  tempeft,  and  the  waves  ready 
to  overwhelm    them,    were  forced,  as   we    fay,  to  let 
down  the  facred  anchor  •  for  there  was  a  decree  made, 
that  the  whole  order  of  priefts,  with  fuch  as  officiated 
in. religious  myfteries,  or  had  the  care  and  cuftody  of 
holy  things,  together  with   the  Augurs,  who  from  the 
earlieft  times   had  pradlifed  the  art  of  divination  by 

birds, 

(6)  He  had  two  views  in  this:     from  affifting   the  Romans  ;  and 
the  firft  was  to  prevent  the  allies     the  fecond  to  fltreen  hi-aifelf  from 

the 
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birds,  fliould  all  of  them  go  in  full  proceflion  to  Marcius 
in  the  fame  drefs  and  habit  which  they  refpectively  ufed 
in  their  feveral  functions  or  religious  ceremonies ;  they 
were  to  enforce  the  former  requeft,  and  intreat  him  to 
defift  from"  the  war,  and  then  confer  with  his  countrymen 
upon  the  articles  of  peace.  He  admitted  them  into  his 
camp,  but  made  them  no  cdnceffions,  nor  did  he  behave 
or  exprefs  himfelf  with  more  civility  or  mildnefs  upon 
their  account  $  but  told  them  u  that  the  Romans  muft  ei- 
"  ther  yield  or  fight ;  for  the  old  terms  were  the  only 
"  terms  of  peace."  When  the  priefts  too  returned  unfuc- 
cefsful  the  Romans  determined  to  fit  ftill  within  their  city, 
and  guard  the  walls  ;  intending  only  to  repulfe  the  ene- 
my, mould  he  offer  to  attack  them,  and  placing  their 
hopes  chiefly  in  the  ftrange  and  extraordinary  accidents 
of  time  and  fortune.  For  as  to  themfelves,  they  were  un- 
abie  to  contrive  any  thing  for  theirown  deliverance  ;  but 
confufion,  and  terror,  and  ill-boding  reports  ran  through 
the  whole  city.  During  thefe  tranfaftions,  fomethi^g  hap- 
pened not  unlike  what  we  fo  often  meet  with  in  Homer, 
which  however  moft  people  will  hardly  believe ;  for 
when  he  upon  great  occafions,  and  fome  rare  and  unufual 
events,  breaks  out  in  this  manner, 

Butbimtbeblue-efdgoddefs,  then  infpir'd. 

And  again, 

But  fome  immortal  poiv'r  ijobo  rules  the  mind 
'The  ivav'ring  croud  to  other  views  inclined. 

And  thus, 

The  thought  Spontaneous  rijing  in  his  mind^ 
Or  form  'd  obedient  as  fome  God  enjoined. 

Ignorant  men  are  ready  here  to  defpife  and  cenfufe  the 
poet,  as  if  he  deflroyed  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  fub- 
jedted  men's  reafon  to  an  influence  entirely  fictitious 
and  incredible.  Whereas  Homer  does  nothing  like  it ; 
for  what  is  probable,  and  ufual,  and  brought  about  by 
the  ordinary  way  of  reafon,  he  attributes  to  our  own  pow- 
er and  will,  and  frequently  fpeaks  to  this  effect, 

But 

thefufpicions  mentioned  by  Plu-    fliould  lie  under, 
larch,  and  which  he  forefaw  he 

M  z  (7)  This 
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But  I  coq/ultfd  with  myfelf  alone.   . 

And  in  another  place, 
Achilles  beard,  with  grief  and  rage  opprefs'd, 
His  heart  fwell'd  high,  and  laboured  in  bis  breafl? 
Dift  rafting  thoughts  by  turns  bis  bofom  mVd, 
Now  fir' d  by  w-rath^  and  now  by  reafon  cool'd. 

And  agarn, 

— . —  -Rutjbe  in  vain 

'Tempted  Bellerophon.     The   noble  youtb 

iVas  anrfd  with  wifdom,  conflancy^  and  truth. 

But  in  fuch  things  and  actions  as  are  unaecountablv 
daring,  and  of  a  prodigious  and  tranfcendent  kind,  and 
therefore  require  fomething  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperna- 
tural  courage,  he  introduces  God,  not  as  taking  away 
the  liberty  of  our  will,  but  as  moving  it  to  act  freely  ^ 
not  as  working  in  us  the  inclinations  themfelves,  but  as 
offering  thofe  ideas  and  objects  to  our  minds,  from 
whence  the  impulie  is  conceived,  and  the  refolutiou 
formed.  And  this  does  not  render  the  action  involuntary, 
but  only  gives  a  beginning  to  fpontaneous  operations, 
and  fuperadds  confidence  and  good  hope  to  what  is  thus 
willingly  undertaken  :  for  we  muft  either. totally  exclude 
the  Deity  from  all  manner  of  caufality  and  influence  witfi 
regard  to  our  actions,  or  confefs  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  affifts  men,,  and  co-operates  with  the-m  ;  for 
furely  the  help  which  he  affords  us,  cannot  be  imagined 
to  confift  in  fafhioning  the  poftures  of  our  body,  or 
directing  the  motions  of  our  hands  and  feet,  but  in  ex- 
citing the  foul  to  choice  and  action,  or  in  reftraining  and 
controlling  its  inclinations^  by  prefenting  certain  motives 
and  ideas. 

In  this  perplexity  of  affairs,  which  I  before  mentioned, 
the  Roman  women  went  fome  of  them  to  other  temples  -, 
but  the  greater  part,  and  thofe  of  the  belt  quality,  were 
performing  their  devotion  about  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus.  Among  thefe  was  Valeria,  fifter  to  Poplicola,  a 
perfon  who  had  done  the  Romans  fo  many  eminent  fer- 
vices  both  in  peace  and  war.  Poplicola  himfelf  was  now 
deceafed  (as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  hiflory  of  his  life) 
but  Valeria  lived  flill  in  great  reputation  and  efteem  at 

Rome 
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Rome,  as  one  whoie  birth  received  an  additional  luftre 
from  her  virtue.  She  therefore  being  fuddenly  feized  with 
an  inftinft  or  emotion  of  mind,  not  unlike  thofe  I  juft 
now  fpoke  of,  and  happily  lighting  (not  without  a  divine 
direction)  on  the  right  expedient,  both  arofe  herfelf  and 
caufed  the  reft  of  the  votaries  to  get  up,  and  wen  indirect- 
ly with  them  toward  the  houfe  of  Volumnia,  the  mother 
of  Marcius.  When  (he  came  in,  and  found  her  fitting 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  having  her  little  grand- 
children on  her  lap,  Valeria,  furrounded  by  her  female  com- 
panions, fpoke  in  the  name  of  them  all  to  this  purpofe. 

"  We  who  now  make  our  appearance,  O  Volumnia, 
"  and  Vergilia,  approach  as  women  unto  women  ;  being 
*'  come  hither  not  by  direction  of  the  fenate,  or  an  or- 
"  der  from  the  confuls ;  but  God  himfelf,  as  I  con- 
"  ceiye,  touched  with  companion  by  our  prayers,  has 
"  moved  us  to  vifit  you  and  requeft  a  thing  wherein  our 
"  own  and  the  common  fafety  is  concerned,  and  which, 
"  if  you  confent  to  it,  will  raife  your  glory  above  that 
"  of  the  daughters  of  the  Sabins,  who  reduced  their 
"  fathers  and  their  hufbands  from  mortal  enmity  to 
"peace  and  friendfhip.  Come  then,  and  join  with  us 
"  in  our  fupplication  to  Marcius,  and  bear  this  true  and 
"juft  teftimony  to  your  country,  Chat  notwithftanding 
"  the  many  mifchiefs  and  calamities  (he  has  fuffered, 
"  yet  fhe  has  never  done  any  injury  or  mowed  any  re- 
"  fentment  to  you,  but  now  reftores  you  (afe^  into  his 
"  hands,  though  perhaps  (he  may  not  obtain  from  him 
"  any  better  terms  for  herfelf  on  that  account. 

This  difcourfe  of  Valeria  was  feconded  by  the  loud 
approbations  and  intreaties  of  the  other  women  ;  Volum- 
nia made  this  anfwer  j 

"  Befide  the  common  calamities  of  our  country,  in 
**  which  we  bear  an  equal  (hare  with  you,  we  have  afflic- 
c<  tions,  which  are  peculiar  to  ourfelves ;  for  with  our 
"  own  eyes  have  we  beheld  the  downfall  of  our  Cori- 
"  olanus's  fame  and  virtue,  fmce  he  is  at  preient  fur- 
"  rounded  by  the  arms  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
"  not  as  their  priibner  but  commander.  But  this  is  the 
"  greateft  of  our  rniferies,  to  fee  the  affairs  of  Rome  in 

M  «  "  fo 
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"  {blow  and defperate  a  condition,  as  to  have  its  laft  de- 
"  pendence  on  us.  For,  how  can  we  hope  he  will  mow 
*'  any  refpect  to  us,  when  he  has  loft  all  regard  to  his 
"  country,  which  was  once  dearer  to  him  than  his  mo- 
"  ther,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  But  make  what  ufe 
"  of  us  you  pleafe,  and  lead  us  to  Goriolanus.  Should 
"  he  be  deaf  to  our  prayers,  we  can  at  leaft  die  for  our 
"  country,  and  fpend  our  lateft  breath  in  making  fuppli- 
"  cations  to  him  for  its  deliverance. 

Having  fpoken  thus,  (7)  me  took  Vergilia  by  the  hand, 
and  the  young  children,  and  accompanied  the  other  wo- 
men  to    the  Volfcian    camp.  So  extraordinary  a  fight 
very  much  affected  the  enemies  themfelves,  and  creatr 
ed  in  them  a  refpectful  filence,  Marcius  was  then  feated 
on  a  tribunal,  with  his  chief  officers  about  him,  and  fee- 
ing that  female  party  advance  toward  them,  he  wonder- 
ed what  mould  be  the  matter ;  but  he  perceived  at  length 
that  his   own  wife  was  at   the  head  of  the  company ; 
whereupon  he  endeavoured  to  harden  himfelf  in  his  for- 
mer obftinacy,  and  would  fain  have  continued  inexora- 
ble to  all  entreaties  ^    but  overcome  by  affection,  and, 
itrangely  difordered  at  fuch   an  appearar.ee,  he  could 
not  endure  they   mould  approach  him  fitting  in  that 
{lately  pod  are,  but  came  down  haftily  to  meet  them,  fa- 
luting  his  mother  rlrft,  and  embracing  her  a  long  time, 
and  then  his  wife  and   children,  fparing   neither  tears 
nor  carefies  on  this  occafion,  but  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
borne  away,  as  it  were,  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his 
affection.     When  he  had  taken  his  fill   of  thefe  Indear- 
ments,  and  obferved  that  his  mother   was   defirous    to 
fpeak  to  him,  the  Volfcian  council  being  firfl  called  in, 
he  heard  her    difcourfe   before   them  to   this   effect: 
*'  You  may  eafily  conjecture,  my  fon,  though  we  mould 
"  fay  nothing  ourfelves,  from  our  miferabie  afpect  and 
"  drefs,  in  how  forlorn  a  condition  we  have  lived  at  home 

"  fmce 

(?)  This  was  not  done  in  an  bate  held  for  many  hours,  and  the 

iinftant  j  the  defign  was  firft  com-  votes  at  firft  were   pretty  equal, 

municated  to  the  coniuls,  and  the  feveralof  the  ienators  reprefent- 

confuls  fummbned  the   fenate  to  ing  how  dangerous   it  would  be 

confider  if  the  ladies  fhouldbe  al-  to  truft  their  wives   and  children 

Jowed  to  leave  the  city.   The  de-  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  where 

probabljr 
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'C4  fince  your  banifhment  •  and  now  confider  with  yourfelfj 
*'  whether  we  are  not  the  moil  unfortunate  of  women, 
"  fince  that  which  ought  to  prove   the  moft   delightful 
*'  fpedtacle,  is,  through  I  know  not  what  fatality,  become 
*{  of  all  others  the  moft  formidable  and  dreadful   to  us, 
*'  when  Volumnia  fees  her  fon,  and  Vergilia  her  hufband, 
"  encamped  as  .an  enemy  before  the  walls  of  Rome '  Yea 
*'  even  prayer  to  the  gods,  from  which  others  derive  com- 
"  fort  and  relief  in  all  manner  of  misfortunes,  adds  to  our 
"  anxiety  and  diftrefs  j  for   we  cannot  at  the  fame  time 
"  petition  the  .gods  for  Rome's  victory,  and  your  prefer* 
'*  vation.     What  the  worft  of  our  enemies  would  impre- 
"  cate  on  us  as  a  curie,  is  interwoven  and  mingled  with 
**  our  prayers  -,  for  your  wife  and  children  lie  under  the  nc- 
"  cellity,  either  of  lofmg  you,  or  their  native  country.  As 
"  for  myfel£  lam  refolvednotto  live  till  fortune  fhall put 
"  an  end  to  the  war,  .and  determine  between  the  contend- 
"  ing  parties.  If  I  cannot  prevail  with  you  to  prefer  peace 
"  and  friendfhip  to  enmity  andhoftility,  and  to  become  a 
"  benefactor  to  both  parties,  xather  than  a  plague  to  either, 
"  be  allured  of  this,  that  you  fhall  not  advance  to  aflault 
*'  your  country  but  by  trampling  on  the  dead  body   of 
"  her  who  gave  you  birth ;  for  I  will  not  live  to  fee  the 
*'  day  of  triumph  either    for  my  fon's  overthrow,   or 
"  Rome's  deflrucliion.     If  I  defired  you   to  fave  your 
"  country  by  ruining  the  Volfcians,  I  -confefs  the   cale 
*c  would  be  hard,  and  the  choice  difficult :  for  as.it  is  un- 
"  natural  to  {laughter -our  fellow-rcitizens,  it  is  likewife 
"  ynjuft  to -betray  thofe  who  have  placed  their  confidence 
"  in  us.  But  now,  without  doing  the  lead  harm  to  others, 
"  we  defire  only  .a  deliverance  from  our  own  evils ;  and 
"  though  the  thing  be  equally  expedient  for  them  and  us, 
"  yet  will  it  be  more  honourable  to  the  Volfcians,  who 
"  having  fo  much  the  better  of  us  at  prefent,  will  be 
"  thought  freely    to  bellow   the  -greateft  of  bleffings, 

"  peace 

probably  they  might  be  detained  women,  who  were  come  to   wait 

prifoners.     At  laft  the  majority  on  him  under  the  divine  protec- 

was^for  it ;    it  being  urged   that  tion.     The  debate  held  till  night, 

Coriolanus  was  incapable  of  fuf-  when  the   decree  paft,   end  the 

faring   the    lead  outrage    to   be  ladies  fet  out   the  next  morning 

Committed  .upon  the  perfous  of  as  foon  as   it   was  light,  having 

M  4  chariots 
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peace  and  friendfhip,  even  when  they  receive  no  lefsat 
"  our  hands  than  is  conferred  by  them.  If  we  obtain  thefe, 
"  the  merit  of  fuch  a  reconciliation  will  be  chiefly  yours  -y 
"  but  if  they  be  not  granted,  you  alone  muft  expect  to  bear 
**  the  blame  from  both  nations.  And  though  the  chance  of 
"  war  is  uncertain,  this  will  be  the  certain  event  of  that 
"  which  you  are  engaged  in  ^  if  you  conquer,  you  v/ill  only 
u  get  the  reputation  of  having  undone  your  country  ;  if 
"  you  are  conquered,  the  world  will  fay,  that  to  fatisfy 
"  your  revenge  you  have  been  the  author  of  the  greateft 
"  mifery  to  your  friends  and  benefactors." 

Marcius  liftened  to  his  mother,  while  (he  went  on  with 
her  c|ifcourfe,  and  anfwered  not  a  word  ;  but  Volumnia 
feeing  him  fland  mute  for  a  long  time  after  fhe  had  left 
fpeaking,  proceeded  again  in  this  manner ;  "  O  my  fon, 
"  why  are  you  filent  ?  Is  it  laudable  to  facrifice  fo  much  to 
"  patfion  and  fefentment  ?  And  can  it  be  lefs  fo,  to  grant 
"  fomething  to  the  intreaties  of  a  mother  in  fuch  a  caufe  as 
"  this  ?  Is  it  the  property  of  a  noble  mind  to  retain  a  fenfe 
"  of  injuries?  Andean  you  think  it  unworthy  of  a  great 
"  and  good  man  to  repay  with  gratitude  and  refpett  fuch 
"  obligations  as  children  receive  from  their  parents  ?  But 
"  it  becomes  you  more  than  all  other  men  to  be  grateful, 
"  fmce  you  punifh  ingratitude  with  fuch  feverity  ;  and  in- 
"  deed  you  have  been  fufficiently  avenged  of  your  coun- 
"  try,  for  requiting  your  fervices  fo  ill  ;  but  the  debt  of 
4<  gratitude  which  you  owe  to  your  mother  remains  yet 
"  unpaid.  Themofl  lacred  ties  both  of  nature  and  religion, 
"  without  any  other  conftraint,  mould  methinks  oblige 
*4  you  to  grant  me  fojufta  requeft  •  but  if  words  cannot 
"  prevail,  this  only  relburce  is  left."  Having  faid  this,  fhe 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  fo  did  his  wife  and  children  ; 
upon  which  Marcius  cryingout, "  O  mother '  what  is  it  you 
"  have  done  ?•"  raifed  her  up  from  the  ground,  and  preffing 
her  hand  with  mo  re  than  ordinary  vehemence,  "You  have 
**  gained  a  victory,  fays  he,  over  me,  that  is  fortunate 
"  enough  for  the  Romans,  but  deftruftive  to  myfelf, 

I  go 

chariots  provided  for  them  by  the     of  that  important   fervice,  it  was 

confuls  for    that  purpofe.  decreed   that  an    encomium    of 

(8)  To  perpetuate  the  memory    thofe  ladies  fhouldbe  engraven  o.n 

a 
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w  I  go  vanquifhed  by  you  alone."  Then  after  a  little  pri- 
vate conference  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  he  fent 
them  back  again  to  Rome,  as  they  defired  of  him. 

The  next  morning  he  decamped  and  led  the  Volfcians 
homeward,  who  were  variouily  affected  with  what  had 
parted  -,  for  fomeof  them  complained  of  him,  and  con- 
demned the  action  ;  while  others,  who  wifhed  for  peace, 
blamed  neither  •  and  though  they  very  much  difliked  his 
proceedings,  yet  they  could  not  look  upon  Marcius  as  a 
treacherous  perfon,  but  thought  it  pardonable  in  him  to 
be  fubdued  by  fuch  powerful  felicitations.  However  no 
one  contradicted  his  orders,  but  all  obediently  followed 
him,  moved  rather  by  the  admiration  of  his  virtue,  than 
any  regard  they  had  now  to  his  authority.  As  for  the 
Roman  people,  they  did  not  fo  effectually  difcover  how 
much  fear  and  danger  they  were  in  while  the  war  lafted, 
as  they  did  after  they  were  freed  from  it ;  for  thofe  that 
guarded  the  walls  had  no  fooner  given  notice  that  the 
Volfcians  were  retired,  but  they  fet  open  all  their  temples 
immediately,  and  began  to  crown  themfelves  with  flowers, 
and  offer  facrifice,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  upon  tidings 
brought  of  any  fignal  victory.  But  their  joy  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  refpect  and  kindnefs  which  was  fhewn  to  the  wo- 
men, both  by  the  fenate  and  people  (8)  ;  every  one  declar- 
ing it  his  opinion,  that  they  were  evidently  the  caufes  and 
inftruments  of  the  publick  fafety  ;  and  the  fenate  hav- 
ing parted  a  decree,  that  whatever  honour  or  emolu- 
ment they  fhould  defire  as  a  recompence  for  their  fer- 
vice  fhould  be  granted  them  by  the  magiftrates,  they 
demanded  nothing  elfe  but  that  (9)  a  temple  might  be 
erected  to  the  fortune  of  women,  all  the  expence  of  which 
they  offered  to  defray  themfelves,  if  the  city  would  be 
at  the  coft  of  facrifices,  and  other  religious  ceremonies. 
The  fenate  highly  commended  their  generofity,  but 
caufed  the  temple  to  be  built,  and  a  flatue  to  be  fet  up 
therein  at  the  public  charge  ;  neverthelefs  they  made 

a  con- 

a  publick  monument.  vailed  upon  and  mollified  by    his 

(9)  It  was  eretled  on  the  fame     mother,   in  the  t.afin  way,  about 
place  where  Coiiolanus  was  pre-     four  miles  from  Rome. 

(0  They 
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a  contribution  among  themfelves  for  another  image  of 
fortune,  which,  as  the  Romans  lay,  at  the  time  of  placing 
it  in  the  temple  pronounced  thefe  words,  "  O  women, 
"  molt  acceptable  to  the  Gods  is  your  piety  and  devotion 
*''inthe  preientyou  have  madeofme."  And  they  fabuloufly 
report  that  the  fame  words  were  repeated  a  fecond  time  ; 
fuch  ablurd  and  incredible  things  do  they  relate.  Indeed  I 
think  it  poflible  enough,  that  flames  may  both  fweat  and 
run  with  tears,  yea,  and  difcharge  certain  dewy  drops  of 
a  fanguine  dye  ;  for  timber  and  ftones  are  frequently  feen 
to  contract  a  kindoffcurfand  mould,  that  produce  moi- 
fture;  and  they  do  not  only  exhibit  many  different 
colours  of  themfelves,  but  receive  variety  of  tinctures 
from  the  ambient  air ;  by  which  it  is  notabfurd  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Deity  may  advertife  and  forewarn  us  of 
what  is  to  come.  It  may  happen  alfb,  that  thefe  flatues 
mall  fometimes  make  a  noife  not  unlike  that  of  a  figh 
or  groan,  through  a  rupture,  or  violent  feparation  of 
their  inward  parts  ^  but  that  an  articulate  voice,  and 
«xprefs  words,  mould  be  thus  formed  by  inanimate 
Beings,  is  utterly  impoflible^  for  neither  the  foul  of 
man,  nor  even  God  himfelf,  can  utter  vocal  founds, 
and  pronounce  words,  without  an  organized  body  and 
parts  fitted  for  utterance.  But  where  hiflory  does  in  a 
manner  force  our  aflent  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
credible  witneffes,  in  fuch  a  cafe  we  are  to  conclude, 
that  an  impreflion  not  unlike  that  which  affects  the 
fenfe,  is  made  upon  the  imagination,  and  produces  a 
belief  of  a  real  fenfation  ;  jufl  as  it  happens  to  us  when 
we  are  fafl  afleep,  our  eyes  and  ears  feeming  to  be  enter- 
tained with  thofe  things  which  we  neither  fee  nor  hear. 
As  for  thofe  perfons,  who  have  fuch  an  ardent  love  for 
the  Deity,  that  they  cannot  difbelieve  or  reject  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  their  opinion  is  founded  on  the  admirable 
efficiency  of  the  Divine  power,  which  furpafles  our 
comprehenfion.  For  God  has  no  manner  of  refemb- 
lance,  either  as  to  his  nature,  operations,  or  power, 
with  what  is  human,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  at 
all  if  he  mould  devife  and  perform  that,  which  cannot 
be  contrived  or  accomplimed  by  any  mortal.  And 

though 
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Chough  he  differs  from,  and  does  infinitely  excel  us  in 
.all  things  elfe,  yet  the  diilimilitude  and  diftance  betwixt 
him  and  men,  appears  no  where  ib  much,  as  m  the  pro- 
.digious  effects  of  his  .omnipotence.  However  "  moft  of 
•-"  the  Divine  operations,"  as  Heraclitus  affirms,  "  efcape 
"  our  knowledge,  becaufe  we  have  not  faith  enough  to 
"  believe  them." 

Upon  the  return  of  Marcius  with  the  army  to  Antium, 
Tullus  (who  perfectly  hated  him,  and  could  no  longer 
endure  a  man  of  whole  authority  he  was  fo  much  afraid) 
refolved  to  difpatch  him,  well  knowing  that  if  he  omitr 
ted  the  prefent  opportunity,  he  never  fhould  have  fuch 
another  advantage  over  him  for  that  purpofe.  Having 
therefore  fuborncd  feveral  to  appear  againft  him,  he  re- 
quired Marcius  to  refign  his  charge,  and  give  theVolfci- 
ans  an  account  of  his  adminiftration.  Marcius  appre- 
hending the  danger  of  a  private  condition,  if  Tullus 
Ihould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  and  thereby  ob- 
tain the  greateft  power  and  interefl  with  the  people  of 
Antium,  made  anfwer,  "That  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
"  commiffion,  whenever  the  Volfoianftates,  from  whofecom- 
"  monauthority  he  had  received  it,  fhould  think  fit  tocom- 
"  mand  him  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  did  not  refufe  to 
"  give  the  Antiates  fatisfaction,  as  to  all  the  particulars  of 
"  his  conduct,  if  they  were  defirous  of  it."  An  aflembly 
then  being  called,  fome  appointed  for  that  defign,  by  their 
harangues  exaiperated  and  incenfed  the  multitude ;  but 
when  Marcius  flood  up  to  anfwer  their  objections,  the 
more  unruly  and  tumultuous  part  of  the  ailembly  grew 
calm  and  quiet  on  the  fudden,  and  out  of  reverence  to 
his  perfon  gave  him  liberty  to  fpeak  without  the  leafl 
difturbance ;  befides  that  all  the  better  fort  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  fuch  as  were  moft  delighted  with  the  peace, 
made  it  evident  by  their  behaviour,  that  they  would  give 
him  a  favourable  hearing,  and  then  judge  and  pronounce 
according  to  equity.  Tullus  therefore  began  to  dreaci 
his  apology,  for  Marcius  was  an  excellent  orator ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Volfcians  for  his  former  fervices 
out-weighed  their  difpleafure,  on  account  of  his  late  con-, 
duct:  nay  the  very  accufation  itfelf,  was  a  proof  of  the 

greatnefs 
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greatnefs  of  his  merits ;  for  they  could  have  had  no 
ground  of  complaint  that  Rome  was  not  then  brought 
into  their  power,  but  becaufe  by  his  means  only  they 
had  been  fo  near  taking  it.  For  thefe  reafons  the  con- 
fpirators  judged  it  prudent  not  to  make  any  further 
delays,  or  attempt  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  people ; 
but  the  boldeft  of  their  faction  crying  out,  that  they 
ought  not  to  liften  to  a  traitor,  nor  allow  him  flill  to 
bear  rule  among  them,  fell  upon  Marcius  in  a  body,  and 
flew  him  there,  none  of  thofe  that  were  prefent  fo  much 
as  offering  to  defend  him.  But  it  quickly  appeared, 
that  this  bafe  and  unworthy  action  was  by  no  means 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Volfcians ;  for  they  came 
running  out  of  their  feveral  cities  to  fhew  refped  to 
his  corpfe,  which  they  did  by  (i)  an  honourable  inter- 
ment of  it,  adorning  his  fepulchre  with  arms  and  tro- 
phies, as  the  monument  of  a  noble  hero  and  a  famous 
General.  (2)  When  the  Romans  heard  of  his  death, 
they  gave  no  other  fignification  either  of  honour  or  of 
anger  towards  him,  but  only  granted  this  requeft  of  the 
women,  that  they  might  put  themfelves  into  mourning, 
and  bewail  him  for  ten  months,  as  their  cuftom  was 
upon  the  lofs  of  a  father,  fon,  or  brother ;  that  being 
the  period  fet  for  the  longeft  mourning  by  the  laws  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  as  I  have  more  amply  related  in  his 
life.  Marcius  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  the  Volfcians 
found  their  need  of  his  affiftance,  and  wifhed  for  him 
again ;  for  they  quarrelled  firft  with  the  ^Equi,  (their 
confederates  and  their  friends)  about  the  nomination  of 

a  General, 

(i)  They  drefTed    him   in   his  memory.      When    the   pile   was 

General's  robes,  laid    his   corpfe  confumed,  they  gathered  up  his 

on  a  magnificent  bier,  which  was  afhes,  which  they  interred  on  the 

borne  on  the   fhoulders  of  fuch  fpot,  and   creeled  a   magnificent 

young  officers   as  were  particu-  monument  there.   Coriolanus  was 

larly  diib'nguiihed  for  their  mar-  (lain    in    the   fecond  year  of  the 
tial   exploits.     Before   him  were  .  feventy-third   Olympiad,    in    the 

borne  the  fpoils  he  had  obtained  two  hundred  and  fixty-fixth  year 

from  the  enemy,  the  crowns  he  of  Rome,  and  eight  years  after  his 

had  won,  and  plans  of  the  cities  firft  campaign.     He  fell  therefore 

he  had  taken.     In  this  order  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  if  it  be 

he  laid  on  the  pile,  while  feveral  true  what  Plutarch  fays,  that  he 

vi&inis  were  (lain  in  honour  to  his  made  his  firft  campaign  when  he 
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a  General,  who  fhould  be  commander  in  chief  of  their 
joint  forces ;  which  difpute  was  carried  on  with  fo  much 
fiercenefs,  that  it  came  at  length  to  bloodfhed  and  flaugh- 
ter  on  both  fides.  After  this,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  where  not  only  Tullus  loft 
his  life,  but  the  flower  of  their  whole  army  was  cut  in 
pieces ;  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  fubmit,  and  accept 
of  peace  upon  very  difhonourable  terms  promifmg  to 
obey  the  Romans  in  whatever  they  mould  impofe. 


Comparifan  of  Alcibiades  with  Coriolanus. 


HAving  thus  given  an  account  of  as  many  of  the 
actions  of  thefe  two  great  men,  as  we  thought 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  it  is  eafy  to  be  feen  that  they 
are  much  upon  a  level  with  refpect  to  their  exploits  in 
war  ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  gave  clear  inftances 
of  their  courage  and  fortitude  ;  and  when  they  had  the 
command  in  chief,  they  mowed  equal  proofs  of  their 
military  conduct  and  capacity  ;  unlefs  fome  may  think 
Alcibiades  the  greater  General  of  the  two,  from  the  many 
victories  he  obtained  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life,  by  fea  as  well  as  land.  But  this  is  common  to 
them  both,  that  whilft  they  had  the  chief  command  in 
the  army,  and  fought  in  perfon,  the  affairs  of  their 
country  were  in  a  profperous  condition,  but  changed 

for 

was  very  young.  But  this  is  liable  that  in  the  decline  of  life  he  was 

to  a  great  many  ftrong  objections,  wont  to  fay,  that  "  a  ftateof  exile 

and  1  cannot  but  think  thatneither  "  was  always  uncomfortable,  but 

Dionyfiusof  HalicarnafTus^norLi-  "  more  fo  to  an  old  man  than  to 

vy,  had  any  exacl  accounts  of  the  "  another.  ' 

time  when  Coriolanus  was  born,  (2)  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus 

and  at  what  age  he  performed  his  fays,  that  they  coniidered  his  death 

firft  exploits.       Livy    informs  us  as  a  public  calamity,  and  had   a. 

that  there  were  different  accounts  public  as  well  as  private  mourn- 

given  of   the  caufe  and  manner  ing  for  him      But   perhaps  Plu- 

of  his  death  ;    that  according  to  tarch  means  that  they  did  not  ho- 

Fabius  a  very  ancient  author,  he  nour  his  memory   with  any  pub- 

lived  till  he  was   very  old  ;    and  lick  monument. 

(5)  For 
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for  the  worfe  the  moment  they  went  over  to  the' 
enemy. 

As  to  their  behaviour  in  point  of  government,  it  is 
mod  certain  that  all  wife  men  have  abhorred  that  of 
Alcibiades  as  too  licentious,  too  fervile  and  flattering  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  Romans  hated  that  of  Co- 
riolanus  as  too  haughty  and  auftere,  and  favouring  too 
much  of  Ariftocracy.  So  that  neither  of  them  is  to  be 
commended,  if  confidered  in  that  capacity  ;  though  the 
mild  and  popular  Governor  is  much  lefs  to  be  con- 
demned, than  he  that  chufes  rather  to  opprefs  and  ty- 
rannize over  the  people  then  to  be  thought  fawning  and 
obfequious.  For  if  it  be  mean  to  feek  for  power  by 
courting  the  favour  of  the  populace ;  to  purfue  it  by 
infolence  and  oppreflion  is  not  only  mean  but  unjuft. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Coriolanus  was  full  of  candor 
and  fimplicity,  whereas  Alcibiades  was  made  up  of  cheat 
and  impofture.  He  is  particularly  reproached  for  the 
trick  he  put  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  ambafladors,  when 
he  impofed  upon  them  on  purpofe  to  renew  the  war,  as 
we  are  told  by  Thucydides.  However,  though  this  arti- 
fice neceflarily  engaged  the  Athenians  in  a  deftru&ive 
war,  yet  it  ferved  more  firmly  to  eftablifh  the  alliance 
with  the  Mantinaeans,  and  Grecians,  and  to  render  it  ftill 
more  formidable,  which  was  purely  owing  to  his  fkill 
and  addrefs.  But  was  not  Coriolanus  guilty  of  an  im- 
pofture too,  when  he  ftirred  up  the  Romans  againft  the 
Volfcians,  by  loading  the  latter  with  an  infamous  piece 
of  calumny  during  the  exhibition  of  the  publick  gamef, 
of  which  fome  of  them  were  gone  to  be  fpedlators,  as 
is  related  by  Dionyfius  of  Halycarnaflus  ?  and  there  is 
fomething  in  this  adtion  which  renders  it  more  odious 
than  that  of  Alcibiades  ;  for  he  was  not  prompted  to  it 
by  the  inftigations  of  ambition,  and  the  heats  arifing 
from  difputes  about  government  and  politicks,  as  Alci- 
biades was,  but  purely  did  it  to  gratify  his  anger ;  which, 
as  Dion  fays,  "  never  pays  for  the  fervices  it  receives.'* 
By  this  means  he  laid  wafte  many  large  trads  in  Italy, 
and  facrificed  to  the  refentment  he  had  conceived  againft 

his 

(3)  For  he  prevented  Tifaphernes  Aom  affifting  the  Spartans  with 
all  his  forces. 
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his  country  a  great  number  of  cities,  from  which  he 
never  had  received  any  injury. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Alcibiades  alfo  in  his  pafllon 
was  the  caufe  of  many  grievous  calamities  to  the  Athe- 
nians :  but  he  grew  cool  as  fcon  as  they  repented ;  and 
being  a  fecond  time  driven  into  exile,  he  could  not 
bear  with  patience  the  blunders  committed  by  the  gene- 
rals who  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  nor  could 
he  fee  with  indifference  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
expofed,  but  (as  Ariftides  had  done  before  to  Themi- 
ftocles,  and,  which  of  all  the  adions  of  his  life  is  the 
moft  extolled)  he  went  in  per  {on  to  wait  on  thofe  ge- 
nerals, whom  he  knew  to  be  not  his  friends,  mowed 
them  wherein  they  had  erred,,  and  taught  them  what 
remained  to  be  done  for  their  fafety.  Whereas  Co- 
riolanus punilhed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  though 
he  had  been  injured  only  by  a  part  of  them,  and  though 
the  befl  and  moft  confiderable  of  the  citizens  were  fel- 
low-fufferers  with  him  and  compaffionated  his  misfor- 
tunes. Befides  by  being  inflexible  to  the  many  meflages 
and  embattles  fent  to  him  on  purpofe  to  repair  one  fingle 
injury,  he  mowed  that  he  had  the  ruin  of  his  country 
more  in  view  than  his  own  re-eftablifhment,  when  he 
raiied  that  cruel  war  againft  them  without  fb  much  as 
giving  ear  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 

It  may  be  faid  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
them  ;  that  Alcibiades  returned  not  to  Athens  till  he  found 
himfelf  in  imminent  danger  from  the  ill-will  and  diftruft 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Co- 
riolanus had  no  juftifiable  pretence  to  forfake  the  Volfci- 
ans,  who  had  always  ufed  him  well,  having  declared 
him  their  General  with  full  authority,  and  repofed  the 
higheft  confidence  in  him ;  herein  very  different  from 
Alcibiades,  who  was  rather  abufed  than  employed  or 
trufted  by  the  Spartans  -,  and  who,  after  having  been 
driven  to  and  fro  in  the  city  and  the  camp,  found  him- 
felf at  laft  obliged  to  refort  to  TiiTaphernes  ;  Unlefs  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  in  hopes  of  being  recalled  he  made  his 
court  (3)  to  that  officer  on  purpofe  to  prevent  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  country. 

As 
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As  to  the  love  of  money,  Alcibiades  received  prefentg 
and  bribes  without  any  icruple.  And  what  he  thus 
fhamefully  got,  was  as  fhamefully  fpent  in  debauch  and 
luxury.  Whereas  Coriolanus  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  by  his  generals  to  accept  even  of  the  prefents  that 
had  been  offered  him  with  all  the  tokens  of  honour  and 
diftinction.  Therefore  when  the  difputes  arofe  about 
the  cancelling  of  the  debts,  he  became  flill  more  infup- 
portable  to  the  people,  who  conceived  that  in  the  part 
which  he  acted  in  that  affair,  he  had  no  view  to  his  own 
intereft,  but  only  meant  to  infult  and  trample  upon 
them. 

Antipater,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  concerning  Ari- 
(lotle's  death,  faid,  "  That  befides  his  other  talents,  he  had 
41  that  of  acquiring  the  good-will  of  every  one.  For  want 
of  this  talent  all  Coriolanus's  great  actions  and  virtues  were 
odious  even  to  thofe  who  received  the  moft  benefit  by  them, 
who  could  not  endure  that  pride,  obftinacy  and  morofe- 
nefs  of  temper,  which  Plato  calls  the  u  companion  of  foli- 
M  tude."  Whereas  Alcibiades  fo  well  knew  how  to  win 
upon  thofe  with  whom  he  converfed,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  was  beloved  and  honoured  for  his  good 
actions,  when  even  his  faults  and  extravagancies  often 
appeared  graceful  and  pleafing.  For  this  reafon  though 
the  one  had  been  the  caufe  of  many  heavy  calamities  to 
his  country,  yet  was  he  feveral  times  chofen  General 
with  abfolute  authority ;  whereas  the  other  when  he 
put  up  for  the  Confulfhip,  which  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect after  fo  many  exploits  and  victories,  was  repulfed 
•with  di'Tionour.  Thus  the  Athenians  could  not  hate 
Alcibiades,  though  he  had  brought  innumerable  calami- 
ties upon  them;  nor  could  the  Romans  love  Coriolanus, 
notwithftanding  the  eminent  iervices  he  had  done  his 
country,  and  the  high  efteem  he  was  in  for  his  virtue. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  Coriolanus  did  nothing  con- 
fiderable  for  Rome  vvliilfl  he  had  the  command  of  her 
armies,  but  did  a  great  deal  againfl  her  when  at  the 
head  of  that  of  her  enemies ;  and  that  Alcibiades,  whe- 
ther in  the  quality  of  a  private  foldier,  or  a  commander, 
was  fignally  ferviceable  to  the  Athenians ;  that  when 

prefent 
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prefent  he  was  always  too  ftrong  for  his  enemies,  aiid 
they  never  could  get  the  better  of  him  but  in  his  ab- 
fence  ;  whereas  the  Romans  condemned  Coriolanus  to  his 
face  ;  and  he  was  at  length  flam  by  the  Volfcians,  though 
indeed  treacheroufly  and  unjuftly,  but  not  v/ithout  a 
colour  of  juftice  for  having  in  publick  refufed  peace  to 
the  ambafladors,  which  yet  in  private  he  granted  to  the 
women ;  by  which  means,  without  healing  the  breach, 
but  leaving  the  grounds  of  the  war  ftill  to  fubfift,  he 
loft  a  very  favourable  opportunity ;  nor  would  he  have 
withdrawn  the  forces  without  the  confent  of  thofe  who 
had  committed  them  to  his  conduct,  if  he  had  paid  a 
due  regard  to  the  obligations  which  he  was  under  to  the 
Volfcians. 

If  without  any  confideration  of  the  Volfcians  he  raifed 
the  flame  purely  to  gratify  his  own  fpleen  and  refent- 
ment,  and  having  fatisfied  that  he  thought  fit  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  he  ought  not  to  have  fpared  his 
country  for  the  fake  of  his  mother,  but  to  have  fpared 
it  with  her,  fmce  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  only 
part  of  his  country  'and  of  the  city  he  was  befieging ; 
but  to  remain  inflexible,  and  inhumanly  to  reject  the 
publick  fuppli cations,  the  fubmiflions  and  petitions  of 
the  priefts  and  augurs,  and  afterwards  to  relent  at  his 
mother's  entreaty,  and  withdraw  the  forces ;  this  was 
not  to  honour  his  mother  but  difhonour  his  country, 
which  he  faved  only  from  complaifance  to  a  woman  ; 
as  if  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  to  be  preferved  for  its 
own  fake.  So  that  this  favour  was  odious  and  unac- 
ceptable, and  claimed  the  thanks  of  neither  party.  He 
neither  retreated  at  the  inftance  of  thofe  againft  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  in  war,  nor  with  the  confent  of 
thofe  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  undertaken  it.  The  caufe 
of  all  which  was  that  aufterity  of  manners,  that  arro- 
gance and  inflexibility  of  mind,  which  is  always  de- 
tefled  by  the  people,  but  when  united  with  ambition 
becomes  favage  and  ungovernable;  for  they  who  are 
poflefled  with  thefe  vices  difdain  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  the  populace,  as  if  they  were  above  the  thoughts 
of  honours  and  dignities  -,  and  yet  when  thefe  are  de- 
VOL.  II.  N  rued 
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nied  to  them,  they  become  inconfolable,  and  are  fired 
with  an  implacable  refentment.  There  have  been  (bme 
who  could  not  ftoop  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  fervile  flattery  ;  fuch  were  Metelius,  Ariftides,  Epa- 
minondas  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  every  tjking  the  people  could  give,  or 
take  from  them;  and  whenever  they  were  banifhed, 
had  received  a  repulfe,  or  been  deeply  fined,  they  never 
appeared  enraged  at  the  ingratitude  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  knew  how  to  pardon  the  moment  the  others 
confefled  they  had  offended.  That  man  who  will  not 
condefcend  to  flatter  the  people,  ought  never  to  entertain 
a  fpirit  of  revenge  againft  them  5  for  that  furious  tran- 
fport  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  an  exceflive  ambiti- 
on. As  for  Alcibiades,  he  ingenioufly  confefled  that  he 
loved  honours,  and  was  fenfibly  touched  when  they 
were  refufed  to  him;  for  which  reafon  he  fludicd  to 
get  the  good- will  of  every  one  by  his  complaifance  and 
affability.  Coriolanus  was  the  reverfe  of  this  :  his  pride 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
people,  who  alone  were  able  to  confer  honours  upon 
him,  and  yet  when  he  was  refufed  thofe  honours,  his 
ambition  tilled  him  with  rage  and  indignation.  This 
is  the  only  blot  to  be  found  in  his  character ;  in  every 
thing  elfe  he  was  without  a  blemifh.  For  temperance 
and  a  contempt  of  riches  he  may  fland  a  companion 
with  the  mod  illuftrious  examples  of  Greece ;  furely 
then  he  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Alcibiades,  who  in 
that  refpeft  was  the  moll  profligate  of  men,  and  broke 
through  all  the  obligations  of  honour  and  decency. 


/  M  o~ 
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TH  E  affairs  of  the  Syracufans,  before  Tirnoleon 
was  fent  into  Sicily,  were  in  this  pofture.  Soon 
after  Dion  had  driven  out  (i)  Dionyfms  the  ty- 
rant, he  was  (2)  flain  by  treachery ;  thofe  who  had 
aflifled  him  in  delivering  Syracufe  were  divided  among 
themfelves-  and  the  city,  by  a  continual  change  of 
governors,  and  a  train  of  mifchiefs  that  fucceeded  each 
other,  became  almoft  defolate.  As  for  the  reft  of  Sicily, 
part  thereof  was  now  utterly  ruined  through  a  long 
continuance  of  the  wars,  and  molt  of  the  cities  that  had 
been  left  {landing  were  feized  upon  by  a  mixt  company 

of 

(i)  This    was  Dionyfws    the     in  the  life  of  Dion, 
younger.      The   Hiftory  of  this         (2)   He  was  murdered   by  the 
whole  affair  is  very  well  written     Athenian  Oalippus. 

N  2  (3)  He 
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of  Barbarians  and  mercenary  troops  who  were  fond  of 
every  change  of  government.      Such  being   the  ftate 
of  things,  Dionyfius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  banifhment, 
by  the  help  of  fome  foreign  troops  he  had  got   toge- 
ther, forced  out  (3)  Nyfaeus,  then  mafter  of  Syracufe, 
recovered  all  afrefh,   ancl  again  fettled  himfelf  in  his 
dominion.      And  as  he  had  been  at  firft  ftrangely  de- 
prived of  the  greateft  and  moft  abfohitse  power  that 
ever   was,    by   a  very   fmall  party ;    fo  HQW,   after  a 
more  wonderful  manner,  from  a  poor  exile,  he  became 
the   fbvereign   of    thofe  who   had   ejected    him.      All 
therefore  who  remained  in  Syracufe  were  reduced  into 
fervitude  to  a  tyrant,  who  at  the  beft  was  of  an  ungentle 
nature,  and  was  then  exaiperated  to  a  greater  degree 
of  favagenefs,  by  the  late  misfortunes  he  had  fuffered. 
But  thofe  of  the  better  fort,  having  timely  retired  to 
Icetes,  Prince  of  the  Leontines,  put  themfelves  under  his 
protection,  and  chofe  him  for  their  General  in  the  war ; 
not  becaufe  they  efteemed  him  preferable  to  any  of  thofe 
who  were  open  and  avowed  tyrants  ;    but  becaufe  they 
had  no  other  refuge  at  prefent ;  and  it  gave  them  fome 
ground  of  confidence,  that  he  was  of  a  Syracufan  fa- 
mily, and  had  an  army  able  to  encounter  that  of  Dio- 
nyfius, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Carthaginians  appeared  before 
Sicily,  with  a  great  navy,  watching  how  they  might  make 
the  moft  advantage  of  the  prefent  calamitous  and  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  the  ifland.  The  terror  of  this  fleet  made 
"  the  Sicilians  fend  an  embaiTy  into  Greece,  to  demand  fuc- 
cours  from  the  Corinthians,  whom  they  confided  in  ra- 
ther than  any  others,  (4)  not  only  upon  account  of  their 
near  kindred,  and  the  fervices  they  had  often  received 
from  them  before,  but  becaufe  Corinth  had  ever  mown 
herfelf  a  friend  to  liberty  and  a  foe  to  tyranny,  by  th<- 
many  expenfive  wars  me  had  ergaged  in, not  from  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  but  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Greece.  But 

Icetes, 


(3)  He  was  a  man  of  great  pru  -  of  his  forces ,  with  which  he  made 
dence  and  valour.  Dionyfius  the  himfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe,  but 
younger  h^d  made  him  General  kept  ic  for  himfelf. 

f  0  AU 
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Icetes,  whofe  intention  in  Accepting  the  command,  was 
npt  fo  much  to  deliver  the  Syracu fans  from  other  tyrants, 
as  to  enflave  them  himfelf,  carried  on  a  correfpondence 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  fecret,  while  in  publick  he 
commended  the  defign  of  the  Syracufans,  and  difpatched 
ambafladors  from  himfelf,  together  with  thofe  whom 
they  fent  into  Pelqponneius  -,  not  that  he  really  defired 
there  ihould  come  any  relief  from  thence,  but,  in  cafe 
ibe  Corinthians  (as  it  was  likely  enough)  fhould,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  troubles  of  Greece,  and  by  having  furricient 
employment  at  home,  refufe  their  ailiftance,  'he  hoped 
then  he  fhould  be  able  with  lefs  difficulty  to  difpofe 
things  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  make  ufe  of 
them  as  instruments  and  auxiliaries  for  himfelf,  either 
againft  tl>e  Syracufans,  or  Dionyfius,  asoc.cafion  ferved; 
and  that  this  was  what  he  had  in  view  came  to  be  known 
foon  after. 

When  the  ambafladors  arrived,  and  their  requeft  was 
known,  the  Corinthians,  who  were  wont  to  have  a  par- 
ticular concern  for  all  their  colonies,  but  efpecially  for 
that  of  Syracufe,  fmce  by  good  fortune  there  was  nothing 
to  moleil  them  in  their  own  country,  but  they  enjoyed 
peace  and  leiiure  at  that  time,  readily  paffed  a  vote  for 
their  alliitance.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  was 
the  choice  of  a  General  for  that  expedition,  and  whilft 
the  magiftrates  were  nominating  feveral  perfons  who 
had  made  i,t  their  care  and  ftudy  to  diftinguifh  thcm- 
felves  in  die  city,  one  of  the  plebeians  {landing  up, 
happened  to  name  Timoleon  the  fon  of  Ti  mod  emus,  who 
had  not  till  then  concerned  himfelf  in  publick  bufinefs, 
and  had  neither  any  hopes  of,  nor  inclination  to  an  em- 
ployment of  that  nature ;  fo  that  the  thing  appeared  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  divine  infpiration  ;  -and  fuch  indul- 
gence of  fortune  did  then  immediately  appear  at  his 
elec'tion,  and  fo  much  cf  her  favour  accompanied 
his  following  actions,  as  if  every  thing  had  contpired 

to 

(4)  All  the  Sicilians  were  not  a  Archias  the  Corinthian,  in  the  fe- 
colony  from  Coiinth,  but  only  the  cond  year  of  the  eleventh  Oiyrn- 
Syracufans,.who  were  founded  by  piad,  733  years  before  the  birth 

N   ;  of 
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to  illuflrate  and  fignalize  his  virtue.      As  to  his  paren- 
tage, both  (5)  Timodemus  his  father,  and  his  mother 
Demarifte,  were  of  a  noble  rank  in  that  city.     He  had  a 
great  love  for  his  country,   and  was  of  a  remarkably 
mild  difpofition,  excepting  that  he  bore  an  extreme  hatred 
to  tyrants  and  wicked  men.      His  natural  abilities  for 
war  were  fo  happily  tempered,  that,  as  an  extraordinary 
prudence  might  be  feen  in  all  the  enterprizes  of  his 
younger  years,  fo  an  undaunted  courage  attended  him 
even  in  his  declining  age.      He  had  an  elder  brother 
xvhofe  name  was  Timophanes,  one  of  a  different  character 
from  him,    being  indifcreet  and  rafh,    and   corrupted 
\vith  a  love  of  monarchy,  by  the  fuggeflion  of    fome 
profligate  friends,  and  foreign  foldiers,  whom  he  kept 
always  about  him.     In  war  he  feerned  impetuous  and 
daring ;  by  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people 
who  fo  highly  efleemed  his  courage  and  activity,  that 
they  frequently  entrufled  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  in  obtaining  thefe  honours  Timoleon  very 
much  aflifted  him,    by  wholly  concealing,   or  at  leaft 
extenuating  his  faults,  and  by  magnifying  and  extolling 
his  good  qualities.      It  happened  once  in  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Argos  and  Cleone, 
that  Timoleon  ferved  among  the  infantry,   when  Timo- 
phanes, commanding  their  cavalry,   was  brought  into 
extraordinary  danger,  for  his  horfe  being  wounded  fell 
forward,  and  threw  him  headlong  amidft  the  enemies ; 
\vhereupon  part  of  his  companions  were  prefently  di£- 
perfed  through  fear  and  the  fmall  number  that  remained, 
bearing  up  againft  a  great  multitude,  were  hardly  able 
to  maintain  the  fight.      As  foon  as  Timoleon   faw  his 
brother's  danger,  he  ran  haftily  in  to  his  refcue,  and 
covering  the  fallen  Timophanes  with  his  buckler,  after 
having  received  abundance  of  darts,  and  feveral  ftrokes 
by  the  fwords  into  his  body  and  his  armour,  he  at  length 

with 

of  our  Saviour.      This  ifland  had  ther  Timaenetus,  which   I  think 

been  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians  ought  ro  be  corrected  by  this  place 

and  other  barbarous  people  above  of  Plutarch. 
300  years  before   the  Gietks  ar-         (6)   The  authors  Plutarch  fol- 

jived  there.  lows  heie,  differ  from  Diodoru.^ 

(jjDigdorusSicuIuscallshisfa-  Sicuius,  who  writes  that  Timoleon 
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much  difficulty  obliged  the  enemies  to  retire,  and 
brought  off  his  brother  iafe.     Not  long  after  this  the 
Corinthians,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  city  a  fecond  time, 
as  they  had  done  once  before  by  means  of  their  allies, 
made   a  decree  to  entertain  400  flrangers  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  it,  and  gave  Timophanes  the  command  over  them. 
He,  without  any  regard    to  honour  and  equity,  made 
:ufe  of  this  power  fo  as  to  render  himfelf  abfolute,  and 
•bring^  the  place  under  fubjection  ;  and   having  for  that 
purpofe  cut  off  many  principal  citizens,  uncondemned, 
and  without  trial,   he  declared  himfelf  King  of  Corinth. 
This  procedure  extremely  afflicted  Timoleon,  who  reck- 
oned the  wickednefs  of  his  brother  to  be  his  own   re- 
proach and  calamity.     He  therefore  at  firft  .endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  by  hisdifeourfe  to  renounce  thofe  mad 
and  defperate  defigns,  and  bethink  himfelf  how  to  make 
the  Corinthians  fome  .amends  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
them.     But  when   his  fmgle  admonition  was   rejected 
with  contempt,  after  waiting  a  few   days  he  returned, 
taking  with  him  one  ^Lfchylus  his  kinfman,  brother  to 
the  wife  of  Timophanes,  and  a  certain  foothfoyer  that 
was  his  friend,  whom  Theopompus  in  his  hiflory  calls 
Satyrus,  but  Ephorus  and  TimaEus  mention  by  the  name 
-of  Orthagoras.     They  all  furrounded  him  and  earneftly 
intreated  him  to  liften  to  reafon,  and  change  his   pur- 
pole.     Timophanes  at  firft  laughed  at  them,  and  after- 
wards burfl  into  a  violent   rage.     (6)  Then  Timoleon 
ftepped  afide   from  him,  and  flood  weeping,  with   his 
face  covered,  while  the  other  two,  d rawing  their  fwords, 
difpatched   him  in  a   moment.      The   rumour  of  this 
fact  being  foon  fpread  abroad,  the  .principal  men  among 
the  Corinthians  highly  applauded  Timoleon  for  hisdetei- 
tation  of  wickednefs,  and  extolled  the  greatnefs  of  his 
foul,   that  notvvithflanding  the  natural  -gentlenefs  of  his 
difpofition,  and  his  .affection  -to  his  family,  he  mould 

however 

flew  his  brother  with  his  awn  and  takes  oft*  fomewhat  from  the 
hands  in  the  open  ftreet.  The  barbarity  of  the  action.  This  hap- 
account  which  Plutarch  gives,  pened  twenty  years  before  Timo- 
and  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  fame  Icon  was  appointed  General  of 
with  that  of  Theopompus  and  die  forces  which  the  Corinthians 
Epherus,  appears  more  probable,  fent  to  Syraryie. 

N  4  (7)  Diodorus 
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however  think  the    obligations  to  his    country   much 
ftronger  than  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  prefer  that 
which   is  honourable  and  juft,  before  his  own  pleafure 
and  advantage  :  for  the  fame  brother,  who  with  fo  much 
bravery  had  been  faved  by  him,   when  he  fought  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  he  had  now  as  nobly  facrificed, 
for   enflaving  her  afterwards  by  his  bafe  and  treacherous 
ufurpation.     But  thofe  who  knew  net  how  to   live  in  a 
democracy,  and  had  been  ufed  to  make  their  court  to 
men  in  power,  though  they  openly  pretended  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  yet  fecretly  reviling  Tirro'eon, 
as  one  that  had  committed  the  moil  impious  aid  abo- 
minable adt,   they  caft  him  into   a  ftrarge   melancholy 
and  dejedlion.     And  when  he  came  to  underftand  how 
heavily  his  mother  took  it,  and  that  (he  likewife  uttered 
the  bittereft  complaints  and  mofl  terrible  imprecations 
againfl  him,   he   went  to  fatisfy  and   comfort  her    for 
what  had  been  done,  but  me  refufed  to  fee  him,   and 
fhut   her  doors  againfl  him.     This   fo  deeply  affected 
him,  that  it  difordered  his  mind,  and  made  him  deter-' 
mine  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abftaining  from  all 
manner  of  fuftenance  ;  till  through  the   care  and  dili- 
gence of  his  friends,  who  were  every  inftant  with  him, 
and  added  force  to  their  entreaties,  he  came  to  refblve 
and  promife  atlaft,  that  he  would  endure  life,  provided 
it  might    be  in  folitude.      So  that,    quitting  all   civil 
tranfactions,   and  his  former  commerce  with  the' world, 
for  along  time  he  never  came  into  Corinth,  but  wandered 
up  and  down  the  fields,  full  of  anxious  and  tormenting 
thoughts,  and   fpent  his  time  in   the  moft    defart    and' 
folitary  places.   So  eafily  are  our  judgments  and  refo- 
lutions  changed  and  unsettled  through  the  cafual  com- 
mendation or  reproof  of  others,  unlefs   they  are  con- 
firmed by  reafon  and  philofophy,   which   give  ftrength 
and  fleadinefs  to  our  undertakings  ^   for  an  action  muft 
not  only  be  juft  and  laudable  in  its  own  nature,  but  it 
muft  proceed  likewife  from  folid  motives,  and  a  lafting 
principle,  fo  that  we  may  fully  and  conftantly  approve 
it     For  other  wife,   when  we  hr/e  executed  any  defign, 
we  mail  through  our  own  weaknefs,  be  filled  with  for- 

row 
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row  and  remorfe,  and  the  fplendid  ideas  of  honour  and 
virtue,  which  at  firft  accompanied  the  adtion  will  totally 
vanifh  ;    as   it  happens  to   thofe  greedy   perfons  who 
feizing  on  the  more  delicious  morfels  of  any  dim  with 
a  keen  appetite,  are  prefently  cloyed  and  di'fgufted  :  for 
repentance  makes  even  the  beft  actions  appear  bafe  and 
faulty  ;    whereas    thofe  purpofes   which  are  founded 
upon  knowledge   and   reafon  never  change   by  cjifap- 
pointment.     And  therefore  Phocion  of  Athens,  having 
vigoroufly  oppofed  the  enterprize  of  (7)  Leofthenes,  which 
however  fucceeded   contrary  to  his  opinion  ;  when  he 
faw  the  Athenians  facrificing,  and  exulting  upon  a  vic- 
tory that  was  gotten  by  him,  faid,  "  I  am  glad  of  this  fuc- 
"  cefs,  but  I  mufl  {till  approve  of  my  own  advice."  AriC 
tides  the  Locrian,  one  of  Plato's  companions,  made  a  more 
fharp  and  fevere  reply  to  Dionyfius  the  elder,   who  de- 
manded one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  I  had  rather, 
fays  he  to  him,  "  fee  the  virgin  in  her"  grave,  than  in  the 
"  palace  of  a  tyrant."  And  when  Dionyfius,  enraged  at  the 
affront,  put  his   fons  to  death  a   while  after,  and  then 
again  infultingly  afked,  "  Whether  he  wereftill  in  the  fame 
"  mind  as  to  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter  ?"  His  anfwer 
was,   "  I  am   forry  for  what   you  have  done,  but  I  am 
"  not  forry  for  what  I  faid."  But  fuch  expreilions  as  thefe 
are  perhaps  the  effects  of  a  more  fublime  and  accomplim- 
ed  virtue,  which  every  man  cannot  attain  to. 

As  for  the  dejection  of  Timoleon  upon  the  late  fad, 
whether  it  arofe  from  a  deep  commiferation  of  his  bro- 
ther's fate,  or  the  reverence  he  bore  his  mother,  it  fb 
mattered  and  impaired  his  fpirits,  that  for  the  fpace 
ofalmofl  twenty  years  he  did  not  concern  himfelf  in  any 
confiderable  or  publick  a&ion.  When  therefore  he  was 
pitched  upon  for  General,  and  joyfully  accepted  as  fuch 
by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  Teleclides,  a  man  of 
thegreatefl  power  and  reputation  in  Corinth,  rofe  up  and 
exhorted  him  to  adt  on  this  cccafion  with  refolution  and 
integrity  ;  "  If,"  faid  he,  "  you  now  behave  well,  we 
"  (hall  look  upon  you  as  the  deftroyer  of  a  tyrant ;  if  not, 

"  you 

(7)  See  the  life  of  Phocion- 
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•"  you  will  be  confidered  as  the  murderer  of  your  brother.'* 
While  he  was  preparing  to  fet  fail,  and  lifting  foldiers  to 
embark  with  him,  there  came  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
from  Icetes,  that  plainly  difcovered  his  revolt  and  treache- 
ry ;  for  his  ambafladors  were  no  fboner  fet  out  for  Corinth, 
but  he  openly  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and  furthered 
them  in  their  defigns,  that  they  likewife  might  affifthim 
to  throw  out  Dionyfius,  and  to  become  mafter  of  Syracufe 
in  his  room.  And  fearing  he  might  be  difappointedofhis 
aim,  if  the  Corinthian  forces  mould  arrive  with  a  General 
of  their  own  before  this  was  effected,  he  fent  a"  letter  to 
the  people  of  Corinth,  telling  them,  "  they  need  not  be 
*'  at  any  cofb  and  trouble  upon  his  account,  or  run  the 
**  hazard  of  a  Sicilian^expcdition,  efpeciaily  lince  the  Car- 
"  thaginians  would  difpute  their  pafTage,  and  lay  in  wait 
*'  to  attack  them  with   a  numerous  fleet,  which  he  had 
**  himfelf  now  engaged,  (being   forced  thereto  by  the 
"  flownefs  of  their  motions)  to  lend  him  all  necefiary  af- 
(iftance  againft  Dionyfius."     This  letter  being  publickly 
read,  if  any  had  been  cold  and  indifferent  before,  as  to" 
the  expedition  in  hand,  yet  the  indignation  they  con- 
ceived againft  Icetes,    now  exafperated    and  inflamed 
them  all,    mfomuch  that  they  willingly  contributed  to 
(apply  Timoleon,  and  jointly  endeavoured  to  halr.cn  his 
departure. 

When  the  vcflels  were  equipped,  and  his  foldiers 
every  way  provided  for,  the  priefcefies  of  Proferpine  had 
a  dream,  wherein  fhe  and  her  mother  Ceres  appeared  to 
ihem  in  a  travelling  garb,  and  faid,  that  they  would 
fail  with  Tirnolcon  into  Sicily  ;  whereupon  the  Corinthi- 
ans (8)  built  a  fac red  galley,  which  they  called  the  "gal- 
•"  ley  of  the  Goddedes."  Timoleon  went  in  perfon  to  Delphi, 
where  he  facrificed  to  Apollo,  and  defcending  into  the 
place  of  prophecy,  he  was  furprized  with  this  marvel- 
lous 

(8)  DiodorusSiculus  fays,  which  thofe  ancient  times,  the  bride- 
is  more  probable)  that  they  gave  groom  made  a  prefect  to  the 
the  name  above  mentioned  to  one  bride  $  which  cuftoni  is  particu- 
jof  the  fined  and  beft  ot'thofevef-  larly  taken  notice  of  in  Homer, 
fels  which  they  had  equipped  be-  This  prefent  was  made  the  third 
^bre.  day  after  the  wedding,  when  the 
(9)  According  to  the  cuftom  of  biide  appeared  without  her  vei! ; 

for 
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Ions  occurence  •,  a  wreath,  or  garland  embroidered  with 
crowns  and  images  of  victory,  flipped  off  from  among 
the  gifts  that  were  there  hung  up,  and  fell  directly  upon 
his  head;  fo  that  Apollo  feemed  already  to  crown  him, 
and  fend  him  thence  to  conquer  and  triumph  in  that  en~ 
terprize.  He  put  to  fea  with  only  feven  fhips  of  Corinth, 
two  of  Corcyra,  and  a  tenth  which  was  furnimed  by  the 
Leucadians.  Having  fet  fail  by  night,  with  a  profperous 
gale,  the  heavens  feemed  all  on  a  fudden  to  be  rent  in 
funder,  and  a  bright  fpreading  flame  iiFued  from  the  di- 
vifion,  and  hovered  over  the  (hip  wherein  he  was  ;  then 
forming  itfelf  into  a  torch,  not  unlike  thofe  which  are 
ufed  in  the  religious  myfteries,  it  kept  the  fame  courfe 
with  them,  guiding  them  by  its  light  to  that  quarter  of 
Italy  to  which  they  defigned  to  fleer.  The  foothfayers 
affirmed  that  this  apparition  agreed  with  the  dream  of 
the  prieflefies,  fmce  the  Goddefles  did  now  vifibly  join 
in  the  expedition,  and  fet  up  that  heavenly  lamp  to  con- 
duel:  them  in  their  voyage  ;  for  Sicily  was  thought  fa- 
cred  to  Proferpine,  becaufe  the  poets  feign,  that  the  rape 
was  committed  there,  and  that  the  ifland  was  given  her 
(9)  as  a  prefent  when  (lie  was  married  to  Pluto.  Thefe 
early  demonftrations  of  Divine  favour  much  encourag- 
ed his  whole  army  ;  fo  that  making  all  the  fail  they  were 
able,  and  crofling  the  fea  with  great  expedition,  they  were 
foon  brought  upon  the  coafc  of  Italy.  But  the  tidings  that 
came  from  Sicily  very  much  perplexed  Timokon,  and 
difheartened  his  fold iers ;  for  (i)  Icetes  having  already 
beaten  Dionyfms  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  Syracufe  itfelf,  was  befieging  him  in  the  citadel, 
and  that  remnant  which  is  called  the  lile ;  while  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  agreement,  were  to  make  it  their  bufmefs 
to  hinder  Timoleon  from  landing  in  Sicily  ;  fo  that  he  be- 
ing driven  back,  they  might  at  their  own  leifure,  divide 

the 

for  which  reafon  Plutarch  calls  it  fius  marclied   out,   purfued  him, 

«»»»jraAW?r*pK».  and  attacked  his  rear ;    but  Icetes 

( i )  Icetes  having  lain  fome  time  facing  about  to  make  good  his  re- 

before  Syracufe,    began  to    want  treat,  defeated  him,    killed  3000 

provifions,  which  Obliged  him  to  of  his  men,  and  purfuing  him  into 

retire  with  his  army  towards   his  the  city,    kept   pofieffion   of  it  j 

pwn  country  ,<  whereupon  Dionj-  while  Dionyfius  was    forced  to 

con- 
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the  ifland  among  themfelves.  In  purfuance  of  which  de- 
fign,  the  Carthaginians  fent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys 
to  Rhegium,  having  on  board  certain  ambafladors  from 
Icetes  to  Timoleon,  who  carried  inftrudions  fuitable  to 
thefe  proceedings,  being  nothing  elfe  but  artful  fpecious 
propofitions  to  colour  and  conceal  his  treacherous  defigns ; 
for  they  were  ordered  to  propofe,  "  That  Timoleon  him- 
"  felf  (if  he  liked  the  offer)  mould  come  to  advife  with 
*'  Icetes,  and  partake  of  all  his  conquefls,  but  that  he 
"  might  fend  back  his  mips  and  forces  to  Corinth,  fmce 
"  the  war  was  in  a  manner  fmifhed,  and  the  Carthaginians 
"  had  refolved  to  repel  force  with  force,  and  oppofe  them 
"  if  they  mould  prefs  towards  the  more."  When  there- 
fore the  Corinthians  met  with  thefe  envoys  at  Rhegium, 
and  received  their  meffage,  and  faw  the  Punick  veiTels 
riding  at  anchor  near  them,  they  became  deeply  fenfible 
of  the  abufe  that  was  put  upon  them,  and  had  a  general 
indignation  againft  Icetes,  and  great  apprehenfions  for  the 
Sicilians,  whom  they  now  plainly  perceived  to  be  as  it 
v/ere  a  prize  and  recompence  of  the  falfhood  of  Icetes  on 
one  fide,  and  the  ambition  of  Carthage  on  the  other ;  for 
ijt  feemed  utterly  impoflible  to  overpower  the  Carthagi- 
nian (hips  that  lay  before  them,  and  were  double  their 
number,  as  alfo  to  vanquifh  the  troops  of  Icetes,  which 
they  had  expedted  would  join  with  them,  and  put  them- 
felves under  their  command.  The  cafe  being  thus,  Ti- 
moleon after  fome  conference  with  the  legates  of  Icetes, 
and  the  Carthaginian  captains,  told  them,  "  he  mould  rea- 
*'  dily  fubmit  to  their  propofals,  (for  it  would  be  to  no 
"  purpofe  to  refufe  compliance  ;)  he  wasdefirous  only  be- 
*'  fore  his  return  to  Corinth,  that  what  pafled  between 
"  them  in  private,  might  befolemnly  declared  before  the 
%c  people  of  Rhegium,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  and  a 
"  common  friend  to  both  parties  ^  for  this  was  necefiary 
"  in  order  to  fecure  him  from  any  reproach ;  and  they 
"  likewife  would  more  flridly  obierve  fuch  articles  of  a- 
&t  greement,  on  behalf  of  the  Syracufans,  which  they  had 

obliged 

content  himfelf  with  that  part  of    fered  them  to  pafs  by,   believing 

It   called  the  Ifle.  this  to  be  done  by  agreement  with 

(2)  The  Carthaginian  fhipsfuf-     their  officers   who  were   in   the 

city, 
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"obliged  themfelves  to  in  theprefence  of  fo  many  witneffes," 
The  defign  of  all  this  was,  only  to  amufe  them,  while  he 
got  an  opportunity  of  flipping  through  their  fleet :  a  con- 
trivance that  all  the  principal  Rhegians  were  privy  and 
aflifting  to,  who  had  a  great  defire  that  the  affairs  of  Si- 
cily mould  fall  into  Corinthian  hands,  but  dreaded  the 
confequence  of  a  Punick  neighbourhood.    An  alTembly 
was  therefore  called,  and  the  gates  fhut,  that  the  citizens 
might  be  prevented  from  going  out  and  applying  them- 
felves to  other  bufmefs.  Being  met  together,   they  made 
tedious  harangues,  aud  fpoke  one  by  one  upon  the  fame 
argument,  purpofely  prolonging  the  time,  till  the  Corin- 
thian gallies  mould  get  clear  of  the  haven,  the  Carthagi- 
nian commanders  being  detained  there  without  any  fufpi- 
eion,  becaufe  Timoleon  was  ftill  prefent,  and  gave  figns 
as  if  he  were  juft  preparing  to  make  an  oration.  But  up- 
on (2)  fecret  notice  that  the  reft  of  the  galleys  were  al- 
ready gone  off,  and  that  his  only  remained  waiting  for 
him,  by  the  help  of  thofe  Rhegians  who  furrounded  ,the 
Roftrum  and  concealed  him  amoug  them,  he  flipt  unob- 
ferved  through  the  crowd,  and    running  down   to  the 
port,  hoifled  fail  with  all  fpeed  ;  and   having  reached 
his  other  veffels,  they  came  all  fafe  to  Tauromenium  in 
Sicily,  whither   they    had  'been  formerly   invited,  and 
where  they  were  now  kindly  received  by  Andromachus 
the  Governor  of  that  city.     This  man  was  father  of 
Timaeus  the  hiflorian,  and  incomparably  the  beft  of  all 
thofe.  who  bore  fway  in  Sicily  at  that  time;  for  he  go- 
verned his  citizens  according  to  law  and  juftice,  and  had 
•ever  openly  profefled'  an  averfion  and  enmity  to  all  ty- 
rants ;  upon  which  account  he  gave  Timoleon  leave  to 
mufler  his  troops  there,  and  to  make  that  city  a  place 
of  arms,  perfuading  the  inhabitants  to  join  with  the  Co- 
rinthian forces,    and   aflift  them   in  the  defign  of    de- 
livering Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians  who  were  left  in  Rhegium  perceiv- 
ing, upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  afiembly,   that  Timo- 
leon 

city,    and   that  thofe  nine  gallies    carry  Timoleon  to  Icetes's  army 
were  going  back   to  Corinth,  and     at  Syrafcufr. 
that  the  tenth  was  left  behind,  ro 

(3)  For 
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leon  had  efcaped  were  not  a  little  vexed  to  fee  them- 
felves  outwitted  ;  and  it  occafioned  no  fmall  diverfion  to 
the  Rhegians,  to  hear  Phoenicians  complain  of  fraud  and 
treachery  (3).  However  they  difpatched  a  meffenger  a- 
board  one  of  their  galleys  to  Tauromenium ;  who  after  a 
long  difcourfe  full  of  barbarick  pride  and  infolence, 
flretching  out  his  hand  with  the  palm  upward,  and  then 
turning  it  downragain,  faid  to  Andromachus,  "  Thus  mall 
"  your  city  be  turned  upfide  down,  unlefsyou  inftantly 
"  difmifs  the  Corinthians."  Andromachus  laughing,  made 
no  other  reply,  only  ftretching  out  his  hand  and  turn- 
ing it  as  the  other  had  done,  advifed  him  inftantly  to 
depart,  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  to  fee  his  fhip  turned  up- 
fide  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Icetes  being  certified 
that  Timoleon  had  made  good  his  paflage,  was  in  great 
fear  of  the  confequence,  and  lent  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys.  And  now  it  was 
that  the  Syracufans  began  wholly  to  defpair  of  fafety, 
feeing  the  Carthaginians  pofTefled  of  their  haven,  Icetes 
matter  of  the  city  and  Dionyfius  commanding  in  the  for- 
trefs ;  whereas  Timoleon  had  as  yet  but  a  very  flender 
footing  in  Sicily,  which  he  only  held  as  it  were  by  the 
border  in  that  fmall  city  of  the  Tauromenians,  with  a 
feeble  hope,  and  inconfiderable  force ;  for  he  had  but 
1000  foldiers  at  the  rnoft,  and  no  more  fupplies  than 
were  juft  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  number. 
Nor  did  the  other  towns  of  Sicily  confide  in  him,  having 
been  lately  over-run  with  violence  and  outrage,  and  being 
exafperated  againfl  all  cammanders  in  general,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  Callippus  an  Athenian,  and  Pha- 
rax  a  Lacedaemonian  captain  ;  for  both  of  them  having 
given  out,  that  the  defign  of  their  coming  was  to  in- 
troduce liberty,  and  depofe  tyrants,  they  fo  tyrannized 
themfelves,  that  the  reign  of  former  oppreflbrs  feemed 
to  be  a  golden  age  ;  and  the  Sicilians  reckoned  them 
to  be  far  more  happy  who  expired  in  fervitude,  than  any 
that  had  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  difmal  freedom  ;  fo  that 
looking  for  no  better  ufage  from  this  Corinthian  gene- 
ral, but  imagining  that  the  fame  artifices  were  now 

again 

(')Forthe  Phoenicians    were  reckoned  the  greateft    cheats  in 

the 
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again  employed  to  allure  them  by  fair  hopes  and  kind 
promifes  into  the  obedience  of  a  new  mailer,  they  all 
in  general  (except  the  people  of  Adranum)  fufpected  his 
defigns  and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  propcfals  that 
were  made  them  in  his  name.  Adranum  was  a  fmall 
city  confecrated  to  Adranus  a  certain  God  that  was  in 
high  veneration  throughout  Sicily  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
then  at  variance  among  themfelves,  infomuch  that  one 
party  called  in  Jcetes  and  the  Carthaginians  to  afrift 
them,  while  the  other  fent  addrefles  to  Timoleon,  that 
he  would  come  and  efpoufe  their  quarrel.  It  happened 
that  thefe  auxiliaries,  ftriving  who  mould  be  there 
fooneft,  both  arrived  at  Adranum  about  the  fame  time ; 
Icetes  brought  with  him  5000  fighting  men;  Timoleon 
had  no  more  than  1 200  :  with  theie  he  marched  out 
of  Tauromenium,  which  was  above  forty-two  miles  di- 
ilant  from  that  city.  The  firft  day  he  moved  but 
ilowly,  and  took  up  his  quarters  betimes  after  a  fhort 
march  ;  but  the  day  following  he  quickened  his  pace  ; 
and  having  pafied  through  many  difficult  places,  to- 
wards evening  he  received  advice  that  Icetes  was  newly 
come  to  Adranum  and  lay  encamped  before  it :  Upon 
which  intelligence,  his  officers  caufed  the  vanguard  to 
make  a  halt,  that  the  army  after  being  refrefhed,  and 
having  repofed  a  while,  might  engage  the  enemy  with 
greater  alacrity.  But  Timoleon  coming  up  in  hafte, 
defired  them  not  to  flop  for  that  reafon,  but  rather  ufe 
all  poilible  diligence  to  fur  prize  the  enemy,  whom 
probably  they  would  now  find  in  dilbrder,  as  being 
juft  come  off  their  march,  and  taken  up  at  prefent  in 
creeling  tents,  and  preparing  fupper ;  which  he  had 
no  fboner  faid,  but  laying  hold  on  his  buckler,  and 
putting  himfelf  in  the  front,  he  led  them  on  as  it  were 
to  a  certain  victory,  they  all  refolutely  following  him. 
They  were  now  within  lefs  than  thirty  furlongs  of 
Adranum  ^as  loon  as  they  arrived  they  immediately  fell 
upon  the  enemy,  who  were  feized  with  confufion,  and 
began  to  retire  at  their  firft  approach,  fo  that  there 
were  not  many  more  than  300  (lain,  and  about  twice 

the 
the  world,  infomuqh  that  their  treachery  became  proveibial. 

(4  Bv) 
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the  number  made  prifoners,  but  their  camp  and  bag- 
gage was  all  taken.     The  Adranites  upon  this  opened 
their  gates,  and  embraced  the  intereft  of  Timoleon.  They 
recounted  to  him  with  great  terror  and  aftonifhment  that 
at  the  very  inflant  of  his  beginning  the  engagement,  the 
doors  of  their  temple  flew  open  of  their  own   accord, 
that  the  javelin  which  their  God  held   in  his  hand  was 
obferved  to  make  all  over,  and  that  drops  of  fweat  had 
been  feen  running  down  his  face.    Thefe  omens  were  not 
only  a  prefage  of  the  victory  that  was  then  obtained,  but 
alfo  of  Timoleon's  future  exploits  and  fuccefles,  to  which 
the  felicity  of  this  action  gave  him  fo  fair   an  entrance. 
For  now  all  the  neighbouring  cities  fent  deputies  im- 
mediately to  feek  his  friendfhip,  and  tender  him  their 
fervice.     Among  the  reft,  (4)  Mamercus,  the  tyrant  of 
Catana,  a  very  wealthy  Prince,  and  eminent  for  his  mi- 
litary talents,  made  an  alliance  with  him ;  and,  what 
was  of  greater  importance  flill,  Dionyfius  himfelf  being 
now   grown   defperate,    and   well  nigh   forced  to  fur- 
render,  began  to  defpife  Icetes,  as  one  fhamefully  baf- 
fled •,  but  much  admiring  the  valour  of  Timoleon,  lent 
to  him,  offering  to   deliver  up  himfelf  and  the  citadel 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  gladly  em- 
bracing this  unlooked  for  advantage,  fent  away  Eucli- 
des  and  Telemachus,   two  Corinthian  captains,  with  400 
men,  to  feize  the  caftle.  They  had  directions  to  enter 
not  all  at  once,  or  in  open  view  for  that  was  not  to  be 
done  while -the  enemy  kept   a  guard  upon  the  haven) 
but  only   by  Health,  and  in  fmall  companies.     Thus 
they   took  poilefTion  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the  palace  of 
Dionyfius,  with  all  the  ftores  and  ammunition   he   had 
laid  up  for  the  war ;  they  found  in    it  a  good  number 
of  horfes  and  all  manner  of  engines,  and  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  darts,  with  arms  fufficient  for  70000  men,  which 
had  been   the  magazine  of  old,  befide   2000  ioldiers 

who 

(4)   By  this  place  of  Plutarch  Dionyfius  was  born  and  bred    to 

we  ought  to  correct  that  of  Dio-  abfolute  power,  whereas  moft  ty- 

dorus  Siculus  where  he  calls   this  rants  were  once  privatemean  per- 

tyrant  of  Catana,  Marcus  inftead  fons,  who  from   a    low  and  ab- 

ofMemercus.  jec~t  condition  rofe  to  that  height 

(c)  Plutarch  fays  this,  becaufe  of  power. 

(6)  For 
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who  were  then  with  him,  and  whom  he  furrendered 
with  every  thing  elfe  to  Timoleon.  But  Dionyfius  him- 
felf  taking  with  him  fome  treafure  and  a  few  friends 
failed  away  without  the  knowledge  of  Icetes  ;  and  ar- 
riving at  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  he  there  appeared  for 
the  firfl  time  (5)  in  the  lowly  garb  and  equipage  of  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  and  was  fhortly  after  fent  to  Corinth  with 
a  fingle  mip,  and  a  fmall  fum  of  money ;  he  who  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  a  mod  fplendid  court,  and 
the  mod  absolute  monarchy  that  ever  was.  He  held 
it  for  the  fpace  of  (6)  ten  years  before  Dion  took  arms 
againft  him  ;  he  fpent  twelve  years  more  in  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  war,  and  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  The 
mifchiefs  w'u'ch  he  cauied  during  his  reign  were  abun- 
dantly re  •••:•' apenled  upon  him,  by  the  calamities  which 
he  then  1  u_:ered ;  for  he  lived  to  fee  the  funeral  of  his 
Ib;i5,  who  died  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  their  age  j 
he  faw  his  daughters  defloured,  and  his  own  fifter  (who 
was  alfo  his  wife)  expofed  to  all  the  luft  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  then  murdered  with  her  children,  and  call  in- 
to fea ;  the  particulars  whereof  I  have  more  exactly  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  Dion. 

Upon  the  fame  of  his  landing  at  Corinth,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  had  not  the  curiofity  to 
come  and  view  the  late  formidable  tyrant,  and  difcourfe 
with  him.  Some  rejoicing  at  his  difafters,  were  led 
thither  out  of  mere  malignity  and  hatred,  that  they 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  in  fuch  a  defpi- 
cable  Irate,  and  of  trampling  on  the  ruins  of  his  broken 
fortune ;  but  others  were  touched  with  companion  at 
the  fight  of  fo  affecting  a  change,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  a  manifefl  proof  of  that  influence  which  a  divine 
and  invifible  power  has  on  the  fluctuating  affairs  of 
men.  For  neither  nature  nor  art  (7)  did  in  that  age 
produce  any  thing  comparable  to  this  wonderful  turn 

of 

(6)  For  he  began  his  reign  in  and  was  fent  to  Corinth,  in  the 

the  firft  year  of  the  hundred  and  firft   year  of  the     hundred  and 

third  Olympiad.    And  Dion  took  ninth. 

arms  againft:  him   in   the  fourth  (7)  He  adds,  nor  art,    to  let  us 

year   of  the  hundred    and   fifth,  underftand  that  none  of  the   tra- 

and  he  delivered  up  tne  citadd,  sick  writers  had  reprefcnted   fo 

VOL    II.  O                                     fignai 
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of  fortune,  which  fhowed  the  very  fame  man,  who  was 
not  long  before  fupreme  monarch  of  Sicily,  holding 
coflverfation  now  in  the  market,  or  fitting  whole  days 
in  a  perfumer's  (hop,  or  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of 
taverns,  or  fquabling  in  the  ftreet  with  lewd  women,  or 
inftrudting  the  fingers  in  their  art,  and  ferioufly  difpu- 
ting  with  them,  about  the  meafure  and  harmony  of  cer- 
tain airs  that  were  fung  in  the  theatre.  This  behaviour 
of  his  met  with  different  cenfures  ;  for  being  lewd  and 
vicious  in  himfelf,  and  of  a  licentious  difppfition,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  do  this  out  of  pure  compliance 
with  his  own  natural  inclinations  :  but  others  were  of 
opinion,  that  his  defign  was  to  render  himfelf  de'fpica- 
ble,  that  the  Corinthians  might  not  fufpect  or  dread 
him,  as  if.  he  could  ill  brook  fuch  a  viciiiltude  of  for- 
tune, and  were  fecretly  contriving  ways  to  undermine 
the  ftate,  or  advance  h'mfelf  to  his  former  dignity;  for 
prevention  of  which  furmifes,  he  a&ed  a  part  contrary  to 
his  nature,  in  feeming  to  be  delighted  with  low  and  vul- 
gar .amufements.  However  it  be,  there  are  certain  fay- 
ings  of  his  left  Mill  upon  record,  which  Efficiently  declare, 
that  he  did  not  want  .fortitude  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  his  prefentcircumftances.  When  he  arrived  atLeucas, 
which  was  a  Corinthian  colony  as  well  as  Syracufe,  he 
told  the  inhabitants,  "  That  he  was  in  a  fituation  like 
"  that  of  young  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  mif- 
"  demeanor ;  for  as  they  chearfully  converted  among  their 
<c  brethren,  but  were  aifhamed  to  come  into  their  father's 
"  prefence  ;  Ib  likewife  mould  he  gladly  refide  with  them, 
<;  but  that  he  had  a  certain  awe  upon  his  mind,  which 
"  made  him  fearfully  decline  the  fight  of  Corinth,  which 
"  was  a  common  mother  to  them  both."  Another  time 
when  a  certain  ftranger  at  Corinth  derided  him  in  a 
very  rude  and  fcornful  manner,  about  the  conferences 

he 

fignal  and  terrible  a  cataftrophe,  cle  had  foretold  that  he  fhould  die 

as  fortune  had  fiiown   in  the  life  "  whenever    he   overcame   tfrofe 

ofDionyfius.  "that  were  better  than  himfelf." 

(S)  Dionyfius  the  elder  valued  This  he  applied  to  the  Carthagi- 

himfelf  on  his  poetry,  but  was  the  nians,  and  for  that    reafon  would 

vvorft  poet  in  the  world.  The  Of  a-  never  make  ufe  of    his    whole 

ilrcngtf* 
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he  ufed  to  have  with  philofophers,   whofe  company  had 
been  fo  delightful  to  him  while  yet  a  monarch,   and  at 
laft  demanded  what  he  was  the  better   now  for  all  thofe 
wife  and  learned  difcourfes  of  Plato  ?  "  Do  you  think,  fays 
"  he,  I  have  made  no  advantage  of  his  philofophy,   when 
"  you  fee  me  bear  the  late  alteration  in  my  fortune,  with 
"  fuch  an  even  temper  ?"  And  when  Ariftoxenus  the  mil- 
fician,  and  feveral  others,  defire  to  know  what  was  the 
ground  of  his  difpleafure  againft  Plato,  he  made  anfwer, 
"  That  the  condition  of  fovereign  princes,  being  attended 
"  with  many  other  misfortunes,  had  this  great  infelicity  a- 
"  boveall  the  reft,  that  none  of  thofe  who  were  accounted 
"  their  friends,  would  venture  to  {peak  freely,  or  tell  them 
"  the  truth,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  them  that  he  had 
"  been  deprived  of  Plato's  friendship."    At  another  time, 
one  of  thofe  who  .affect  to  be  thought  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
fantry,  came  to  the  chamber  of  Dionyfius,  and  as  if  he  was 
approaching  a  tyrant,  fhook  his  cloak  when  he  entered  the 
room  to  mow  that  he  had  no  concealed  weapons  about 
him.  But  Dionyfius  retorted  the  jefl  by  bidding  him  ra- 
ther (hake  his  cleak  when  he  went  out  of  the  room,   to 
mow  that  he  had  taken  nothing  away  with  him.    When 
Philip  of  Macedon,  as  they  two  were  drinking  together, 
began  to  talk  in  an  ironical  manner  about  (8)  the  verfes 
and  tragedies  which  Dionyfius  the  elder  had  left  behind 
him,  and  pretended  to  wonder  how  he  could  get  any  time 
from  his  other  bufmefs,  to  compofe  works  of  that  kind  ; 
Dionyfius  well  replied,  "  He  ufed  to  fpend  that  time  in 
"  writing,  which  fuch  clever  fellows  as  you  and  I  fpent 
"  in  getting  drunk."  Plato  did  not  fee  Dionyfius  at  Co- 
rinth, being  already  dead     before  he    came    thither. 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  at  their  firfr.  meeting  in  the  ftreet  there, 
faid  to  him, "  O  Dionyfius,  how  little  doft  thou  deferve  to 
u  live  thus  !"  Upon  which  Dionyfius  flopped,  and  replied, 

"lam 

ftrength  againft  them.  But  having  Dionyfius  was  fo  full  of  joy  at 
compofed  a  tragedy,  he  fent  it  to  this  great  fuccefs,  that  he  pre- 
Athens,  to  lay  claim  to  the  pared  a  fumptuous  entertainment, 
prize  ;  and  the  Athenians,  out  of  at  which  he  made  fo  great  a  de- 
fordid  flattery,  adjudged  it  to  bauch,  that  he  fell  fick  and 
him,  and  declared  h'im  conqueror,  died. 

O  2  (9)  There 
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"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Diogenes,  for  the  concern 
11  you  exprefs  for  my  misfortunes.  Doft  thou  imagine 
"  then,  fays  Diogenes,  that  I  condole  with  thee  for  what 
"  has  happened,  and  am  not  rather  heartily  vexed,  that 
"  fuch  a  (lave  as  thou,  who  if  thou  hadft  thy  due,  fhouldft 
"  have  been  let  alone  to  grow  old,  and  die  in  the  wretched 
"  ftate  of  tyranny,  as  thy  father  did  before  thee,  fhould 
"  now  enjoy  the  quietnefsand  eafe  of  private  per  ions,  and 
*'  be  here  at  thy  own  difpofal,  to  fport  and  frolick  in  our 
"  fociety  ?"  So  that  when  I  compare  with  the  words  of  this 
philofopher,  the  doleful  exclamations  of  the  hiflorian  Phi- 
liflus  concerning  the  daughters  of  Leptines,  whom  he 
commiferates,  "  as  fallen  from  all  the  bieflings  and  advan- 
"  tages  of  power  and  greatnefs  to  the  miferies  of  an  hum- 
"  ble  life  ;"  they  leem  to  me  like  the  lamentations  of  a 
woman  who  had  loft  her  box  of  ointment,  her  purple  robe 
and  her  golden  trinkets.  The  particulars  I  have juft  no\r 
related  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  thought  ufelefs  or  foreign 
to  my  defign  in  writing  thefe  lives,  by  fuch  readers  as  are 
not  too  much  hafle,  or  taken  up  with  other  concerns. 

But  if  the  unhappinefs  of  Dionyfius appear  ftrange  and 
extraordinary,  we  have  no  lefs  reafon  to  admire  the 
good  fortune  of  Timoleon,  who  within  fifty  days  after 
his  landing  in  Sicily,  both  recovered  the  citadel  of  Syr 
racufe,  and  lent  Dionyfius  an  exile  into  Peloponnefus.  This 
lucky  beginning  fo  animated  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
ordered  him  a  fupply  of  2000  foot  and  200  horfe,  who 
being  come  as  far  as  Thurium,  intended  to  crofs  over 
thence  into  Sicily  ;  but  finding  all  befet  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian fhips,  which  rendered  the  paflage  impracticable, 
they  were  conflrained  to  ftop  there  and  'watch  ttheir  op- 
portunity. Their  time  however  was  employed  in  a  no- 
ble action ;  for  the  Thurians  going  out  to  war  againft 
the  Brutians,  left  their  city  in  charge  with  thefe  Corin- 
thian ftrangers,  who  defended  it  with  as  much  care  and 
fidelity  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  country. 

Icetes  in  the  interim  continued  ftill  to  befiege  the  cita- 
del, and  hindered  all  provifions  from  coming  in  by 
fea,  to  relieve  the  Corinthians  that  were  in  it.  He  had 

engaged 
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engaged  alfo,  and   difpatched  towards  Adranum,  two 
foreign  foldiers  to  aflailinate  Timoleon,   who  at  other 
times  did  not  ufe  to  have  any  (landing  guard  about  his 
perfon,  and  was  then  altogether  fecure,  diverting  him- 
felf  without  jealoufy  or  fufpicion  among  the  citizens  of 
that  place,  through  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  God  Adranus.     The  villains   that  were 
fent  upon  this  enterprize,  having    cafually   heard   that 
Timoleon  was  about  to  facrifice,  came  directly  into  the 
temple  with  poinards   under  their  cloaks,  and   prefiing 
in  among  the  crowd,  by   little  and  little  got  up  clofe 
to  the  altar;  but  as  they  were  juft  looking  for  a  fign 
from  each  other  to  begin  the  attempt,  a   third  perfon 
ftruck  one  of  them  on  the  head  with  a  fword,  who  fud- 
denly  falling    down,   neither  he  that  gave    the   blow, 
nor  the  companion  of  him  that  received  it,  kept  their 
ftations  any  longer ;  the  former  with  his   fword   in  his 
hand,  fled  to  the   top  of  a  high  rock,  while  the  other 
laying  hold  of  the  altar,  befought  Timoleon  to  fpare  his 
life,  promifing  to   reveal    the   whole    confpiracy.     His 
pardon  being  granted,  he  confeffed,  that   both  himfelf 
and  his  dead  companion  were  fent  thither  purpofely  to 
murder  him.     While  this   difcovery  was   making,  he 
that    had   killed  the  other    confpirator,    was   brought 
back  from  the  rock,  and   loudly  protefted  that  there 
was  no  injuftice  in  the  fact,  for  he  only   took  righte- 
ous vengeance  for  his  father's  blood,  of  a  man  that  had 
murdered  him  before  in  the  city  of  Leontium  ;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  he  appealed  to  feveral  that  were  there 
prefent,   who   all   attefled  the  fame,  and    could   never 
enough  admire    that  wonderful   art  by  which  fortune, 
making  one  thing   fpring  from   another,  and  bringing 
together  the  moft  diftant  incidents,   and  fuch  as  feem 
to  have  no  relation  or  agreement,   compofes  one  regu- 
lar feries  of  events  clofely  linked  together,  and   depen- 
dent on  each  ether.     The  Corinthians  rewarded  the  man 
with  a  prefent  of  ten  Minae,  becaufe  his  juft   indigna- 
tion had  co-operated  with  the   guardian  genius  of  Ti- 
moleon, and  fortune  had  not  fuffered  him  before  to  fa- 
tiate  his  revenge,  but  referved  the  execution  of  it  till 

O  3  vengeance 
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vengeance  for  his   private  wrongs  fecured   the  life  of 
their  general. 

But  this  fb  fortunate  an  efcape  had  effects  and  con- 
fequences  beyond  the  prefent  •,  for  it  infpired  the  Corin- 
thians with  high  expectations  of  Timoleon,awhen  they  faw 
the  people  now  reverence  and  protect  him  as  a  facred 
perfon,  and  one  fent  by  the  gods  to  revenge  and  redeem 
Sicily.  Icetes  having  miffed  of  his  aim  in  this  enter- 
prize,  and  perceiving  alfo  that  many  went  of£  and  fided 
with  Timoleon,  began  to  reproach  himfelf,  that  when  fo 
confiderable  a  force  of  the  Carthaginians  lay  ready  to  be 
commanded  by  him,  he  mould  employ  them  hitherto, 
by  degrees  and  in  fmall  numbers,  as  it  were  by  ftealth, 
and  as  if  he  had  been  afhamed  of  the  action.  There- 
fore he  fent  for  Mago  their  admiral,  with  his  whole 
navy,  who  prefently  fet  fail,  and  feized  upon  the  port 
with  a  formidable  fleet  of  150  veflels,  and  landing  there 
60000  foot,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  city.  So 
that  in  all  mens  opinion,  the  time  anciently  talked  of, 
and  long  expected,  when  Sicily  mould  be  over-run 
by  a  barbarous  people,  was  now  arrived ;  for  in  all 
their  preceding  wars,  and  their  many  defperate  con- 
flicts with  the  Sicilians,  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
been  able  to  take  Syracufe ;  but  Icetes  then  receiv- 
ing them,  and  putting  the  city  into  their  hands,  it 
became  now  the  camp  of  thefe  barbarians.  By  this 
means  the  Corinthian  foldiers  that  kept  the  citadel,  found 
themfelves  brought  into  great  danger  and  difficulty ;  for 
befide  that  they  began  to  be  in  want  of  provifion,  be- 
caufe  the  havens  v/ere  flridtly  guarded  and  blocked  up, 
the  enemy  harafled  them  continually  with  Ikirmimes 
and  combats  about  their  walls,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  divide  themfelves  and  be  prepared  for  aiTaults  of 
every  kind,  and  to  fuftain  the  mock  of  all  thofe  forcible 
machines  and  battering  engines  which  are  made  ufe  of 
in  fieges. 

Timoleon  however  found  means  to  relieve  them  in  thefe 

ftraights 

(9)  There  were  four  j  the  ifle  little  diftance  from  the  citadel ; 
or  the  citadel,  which  was  between  Tyche,  fo  called  from  the  temple  of 
fhe  two  ports ;  Achradir+a,  at  a  fortune ,  and  Neopolis,  or  the  new 

cit/ 
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ilraights,  by  fending  corn  from  Catana  in  fmali  fifher- 
boats  a,;d  little  fkiffs,  which  tak  ng  the  advantage  of 
bad  weather  commonly  got  a  paflage  through  the  Car- 
thaginian galleys,  which  at  the  fame  time  were  driven 
about  ard  difperfed  by  the  temped.  When  this  was 
obferved  by  Mago  and  Icetes,  they  agreed  to  fall  upon 
Catana,  from  whence  theie  fupplies  were  brought  in  to 
the  befieged,  and  accordingly  put  off  from  Syracufe, 
taking  with  them  the  choiceil  part  of  their  army.  Leo 
the  Corinthian  (who  commanded  in  the  citadel)  taking 
notice  that  the  enemies  which  ftaid  behind,  were  very 
negligent  in  keeping  guard',  made  a  iudden  fally  upon 
them  as  they  lay  fcattered,  wherein  killing  fome,  and 
putting  the  others  to  flight,  he  took  poflellion  of  that 
quarter  which  they  call  Achr  adina,  and  which  was  efleemed 
the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  city  and  had  fuffered  lead  from 
the  enemy ;  for  Syracufe  is  compofed  of  feveral  (9) 
towns  joined  together.  Having  thus  llored  himfelf  with 
corn  and  money,  he  did  not  abandon  the  place,  nor 
retire  agair  into  the  cattle,  but  fortifying  the  precincts 
of  Achradina,  and  joining  it  by  certain  works  to  the  cita- 
del, he  undertook  the  defence  of  both.  Mago  and  Icetes 
were  now  come  near  to  Ca>ana,  when  a  horfeman  dif- 
patched  from  Syracufe,  brought  them  tidings  that  Achra- 
dina was  taken  ;  upon  which  they  returned  in  great  hurry 
and  confufion,  having  neither  been  able  to  reduce  the 
city  they  went  againft,  nor  to  preferve  that  they  were 
matters  of  before. 

In  this  action  the  Corinthians  feem  to  have  owed  lefs  to 
fortune  than  to  their  own  courage  and  conduct,  whereas 
in  that  which  follows  the  whole  glory  may  juflly  be 
afcribed  to  fortune-,  for  the  Corinthian  foldiers  who 
flaid  at  Thurium,  partly  for  fear  of  the  Carthiginian 
galleys,  which  lay  in  wait  for  them  under  the  command 
of  Hanno,  and  partly  becaufe  of  the .tempeftuous  weather 
which  had  lafled  for  many  days,  took  a  refblution  to 
march  by  land  over  the  Haitian  territories  ;  and  what 

with 

city.  Livy,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  this  reafon  Strabo  writes  that  Br- 
and other  authors  add  a  fifth,  racufe  was  aacieattiy  conipofed  of 
which  they  call  Epipolx.  And  for  five  cities. 

O  4  (i)  There 
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with  perfuafion  and  force  together,   made  good  their 
paflage  through  thofe  barbarians  to  the  city  of  Rhegium, 
the  lea  being  ftill  rough  and  flormy  as   before.      But 
Hanno,  not  expecYmg  the  Corinthians  would  venture  out, 
and  fuppofing  it  would   be  in  vain  to  wait  there  any 
longer,   bethought  himf  if,  as  he  imagined,  ct  a  very 
deep  ftratagem,  to  delude  and  infnaie  the  enemy ;  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  commanded  the  feamen  to  crown 
themfelves   with  garlands,    and  scorning  his   galleys 
with  bucklers  both  of  the  Greek  and  Punick  form,  he 
failed  to  Syracufe ;  and  rowing  up  to  the  citadel   with 
loud  fhouts  and  laughter   caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
that  he  had  juft  vanquifhed   the  Cori  thian   fuccours, 
which  he   fell  upon  at  fea,  as  they  were  patting  over 
into  Sicily,  intending  hereby  to  dishearten  the  garrifon. 
While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  trifling  artifices  be- 
fore Syracufe,  the  Corinthians,  now  come  as  far  as  Rhe- 
gium, obferving  the  coaft  clear,  and  that  the  wind  was 
laid  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  to  afford  them  in  all  ap- 
pearance a  quiet  and  fmooth  pailage,  went  immediately 
aboard  fuch  little  barks  and  rimer-boats  as  were  then 
at  hand,  and   got   over  to  Sicily  with  fo  much  fafety 
and  in  fuch  a  dead  calm,  that  they  drew  their  horfes  by 
the  reins,  fwimming  along  by  the  fides  of  their  veflels. 
When  they  were  all  landed,  Timoleon  cime  to  receive 
them,  and  prefently  took  Medina  by  their  means,  from 
whence  he  marched  in  good  order  to  Syracafe,  trufting 
more  to  fortune  and  his  late  profperous  atchievements, 
than  his  prefent  flrength ;  for  the  whole  army  he  had 
then  with  him  did  not  exceed  4000.      Mago  was  ter- 
rified at  the  firft  notice  of  his  coming,  but  his  appre- 
henfions  increafed  upon  the  following  occafion.      The 
rnarfhes  (i)  about  Syracufe,  which  receive  a  great  deal 
of  frefh  water,  as  well  from  fprings  and  fountains,  as 
from  lakes  and  rivers  difcharging  themfelves  into  the 
fea,    breed  abundance   of  eels  which  may  be  always 
taken  there  in  great  quantities  by  any  that  will  fifh  for 
them.      The  mercenary  foldiers  that  ferved  on  both 

fides, 

(i)  There  is  one  morafs  that    called  Syraco.     From  this  laft  the 
it  called  Lyiunelia,  and  another    city  'took  its  name.      Thefe  mo- 
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fides,  ufed  to  follow  that  fport  together  at  their  vacant 
hours,  and  upon  any  ceffation  of  arms.  Thefe  being 
all  Greeks,  and  having  no  caufe  of  private  enmity  to 
each  other,  as  they  would  venture  bravely  in  fight,  fo  in 
time  of  truce  they  met  and  converfed  amicably  together ; 
and  at  that  time  happening  to  be  employed  about  the 
common  bufmefs  of  fifhing,  they  fell  into  various  diC- 
courfe,  fbme  expreffing  their  admiration  of  the  nature  and 
fruitfulnefs  of  that  fea,  and  others  faying  how  much  they 
were  pleafed  with  the  commodious  fituation  of  the  ad- 
jacent places  i  this  gave  a  hint  to  one  of  the  Corinthian 
party  to  fpeak  thus  to  the  others  :  "And  is  it  poilibie 
"  that  you,  who  are  Grecians  born,  mould  be  fo  for- 
"  ward  to  reduce  a  city  of  this  greatnefs,  and  which  en- 
"  joys  fo  many  advantages,  into  a  flate  of  barbarifm  ;  and 
**  lend  yourafliflance  to  plant  Carthaginians,  the  worft  and 
u  bloodied  of  men,  fb  much  nearer  to  us  ?  whereas  you 
*'  fhould  rather  wifh  there  were  many  more  Sicilies  to  lie  be- 
"  tween  them  and  Greece.  Or  can  you  believe,  that  they 
"  come  hither  with  an  army  from  Hercules's  Pi  liars,  and  the 
"  Atlantick  fea,  to  hazard  themfelves  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
**  Icetes,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  a 
'*  General,  would  never  have  thrown  out  his  anceftors  and 
'*  founders,  to  bring  in  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  room 
"  of  them,  when  he  might  have  enjoyed  all  fui  table  honour 
"  and  command,  with  theconfent  of  Timoleon  and  the  Co- 
*  rinthians."  The  Greeks  that  were  in  pay  with  Icetes, 
fpreading  thefe  difcourfes  about  their  camp,  gave  Mago 
(who  had  long  (ought  for  a  pretence  to  be  gone)  fbme 
ground  to  fufpeft  there  was  treachery  contrived  againft 
him ;  fb  that  although  Icetes  entreated  him  to  remain, 
and  made  it  appear  how  much  flronger  they  were  than 
the  enemy  ;  yet  conceiving  they  came  far  more  fhort 
of  Timoleon,  both  as  to  courage  and  fortune,  than  they 
furpafled  him  in  number,  he  prefently  embarked,  and 
fet  fail  for  Africa,  letting  Sicily  efcape  out  of  his  hands 
in  a  mofl  ignominious  and  unaccountable  manner. 
The  day  after  he  went  away,  Timoleon  came  up  before 

the 
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the  city  with  his  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  but 
when  he  and  his  company  both  heard  of  this  fudden 
flight,  and  faw  the  haven  empty,  they  could  not  for- 
bear laughing  at  the  cowardice  of  Mago,  and  by  way  of 
mockery   caufed    proclamation   to   be   made,    that  he 
fhould  be  well  rewarded  for  his  intelligence,  who  could 
bring  them  tidings  whither  it  was  that  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  had  conveyed  itfelf  from  them.     However  Icetes 
refolving  to  fight  it  out  alone,   and  not   quitting   his 
hold  of  the  city,  but  -flicking  clofe  to  thofe  quarters 
he  was  in  pofleilion  of,  as  places  that  were  well  forti- 
fied, and  not  eafy  to  be  attacked,  Timoleon  divided  his 
forces  into  three  parts,  and  fell  upon  that  fide  himfeif 
where  the  river  Anapus  runs,  and  which  was  mofl  ftrong 
and  difficult  of  accefs,  commanding  others  that  were 
led  by  Ifius,  a  Corinthian  captain,  to  make  their  affault 
from  the  poft  of  Achradina,  while  Dinarchus  and  Dema- 
retus,  who  brought  him  the  laft  fupply  from  Corinth, 
mould  with   the   third   divifion   attempt   that  quarter 
which  is  called  Epipolac.      So  that  a  forcible  impreffion 
being  made  from  every  fide  at  once,    the  foldiers  of 
Icetes  were   overpowered  and  put  to  flight.     Now  that 
the  city  was  taken   by  florm,    and  fell  fuddenly  into 
tbeir  hands,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  is  juftly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  valour  of  the  combatants,  and  the  wife 
conduct  of  their  General ;    but  that  not  fo  much  as  a 
man  of  the  Corinthians  was  either  (lain  or  wounded  in 
the  adlion,   this  the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon  feems  to 
challenge  for  her  own  work,  as  if  fhe  drove  to  exceed 
and  obfcure  his  fortitude  by  her  extraordinary  favours  ; 
that  thofe  who  fhould  hear  him   commended    for  his 
exploits  might  rather   admire   the  happinefs  than   the 
merit  of  them.     The  report  of  this  event  did  not  only 
fpread  immediately  through  all  Sicily  and  Italy,    but 
even  Greece  itlelf  after  a  few  days  refounded  with  the 
fame  of  his  fuccefs;  infomuch  that  the  people  of -Co- 
rinth, who  could  hardly  believe  their  auxiliaries  were 
yet  landed  on  the  iile,  had  tidings  brought  them  at  the 
lame  time  that  they  were  both  fafe  and  victorious ;  in  fb 
profperous  a  courfe  did  affairs  run,  while  fortune  added 

fpeedinefs 
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fpeedinefs  in  the  execution  of  every  enterprize  as  a  new 
ornament,  to  fet  off  the  native  luftre  of  Timolepn's  at- 
chieveraents.  Timoleon  being  mailer  of  thecitadel,  avoided 
the  error  whichDion  had  been  guilty  of  before  •  for  he 
did  not  fpare  that  place  for  the  beauty  and  fumptuouf- 
nefs  of  its  fabrick  ;  but  avoiding  the  caufes  of  that  fufl 
picion,  which  firft  flandered,  and  then   deflroyed  'him, 
he  made  a  publick  cryer  give  notice,  "that  all  the  Syracu- 
"  fans  who  were  willing  to  have   a   hand  in  the  work, 
*c  mould  bring  proper  inftruments,   and  help  him  to  de- 
"  molifh  that  fortrefs  of  tyranny."    When  they  all  came 
up  with  one  accord,  looking  upon  that  order  and  that  day 
as  the  certain  commencement  of  their  liberty,  they  not  only 
pulled  down  the  citadel,  but  overturned  the  palaces  and 
monuments  of  the  former   tyrants.      Having   foon   le- 
velled and  cleared  the  place,  he  immediately  caufed   a 
common-hall  to  be  built  there  for  the  feat  of  judicature, 
gratifying  the   citizens  by  this  means,  and  erecting  a 
popular  government  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny.     Though 
the  city  was  thus  recovered,  yet  it  was  defiitute  of  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  had   perifhed  in   the  courfe 
of  the  civil  wars  and  feditions,  and  others  had   with- 
drawn to  efcape  the  tyrants;  fo  that  the   market-place 
was  overgrown  with  liich   quantity  of    rank  herbage, 
that  it  became  a  pafture  for  their   horfes,  the  grooms 
lying  along  in  the  grafs  as  they  fed  by  them.     Moft  of 
the  other  towns  v/ere  likewife  defolate,  ahd  became  har- 
bours  for  flags  [and   wild  boars ;   infomuch  that  they 
who  had  leifure  went  frequently  a   hunting,  and  found 
game  enough   in  the  fuburbs,  and  under    the    walls; 
whilft  none  of  thofe,  who  had  pofleffed  themfelves   of 
caftles,  or  eftablifhed   garrifons  in   the  country,  could 
be  perfuaded    to  quit  their  flrong  holds,  or  liften  to 
any  invitation  of  returning  back  into  the  city ;  fo  much 
did  they  all  dread  the  very  name  of  afTemblies,  corpo- 
rations and  tribunals,  which  they  looked  on  as  fo  many 
nurferies  of  tyranny.     Hereupon  Timoleon,  and  the  Sy- 
racufans  determined  to  write  to  the  Corinthians,  and  de- 
fire  them  to  fend  a  colony  out  of  Greece,  to  re-people 
fryracufe  for  elfe  the  land  about   it  would    lie  totally 

uncultivated  ; 
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imcuitivated  ;  befides  that  they  expected  to  be  involved 
in  a  greater  war  from  Africa,  having  news  brought 
them,  that  Mago  had  killed  himfelf,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, out  of  rage  for  his  ill  conduct  in  the  late 
expedition,  had  caufed  his  body  to  be  nailed  upon  a 
crofs,  and  that  they  were  raifing  a  very  great  force, 
with  defign  to  make  another  defce:>t  upon  Sicily  the 
next  fammer.  Thefe  letters  from  Timoleon  being  deli- 
vered to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  ambaffadors  of  Syra- 
cufe  befeeching  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  would 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  their  city,  and  once  again 
become  the  founders  of  it,  the  Corinthians  were  fo  far 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  calamities,  or  appro- 
priating that  city  to  themfelves,  that  in  the  firft  place 
they  made  proclamation  by  their  heralds  at  all  the  fa- 
cred  games  of  Greece,  and  at  their  fblemn  meetings 
where  there  was  the  grea  reft  confluence  of  people,  "  that 
"  the  Corinthians  having  deftroyed  the  ufurpation  at  Syra- 
"  cufe,  and  driven  out  the  tyrant,  did  thereby  call  home  the 
*l  Syracufan  exiles,  and  any  other  Sicilians  that  would  come 
"  and  dwell  in  the  city,  to  an  enjoyment  of  freedom  un- 
"  der  their  own  laws,  with  promiie  that  the  land  fhould 
44  be  divided  among  them  in  juftand  equal  proportions." 
And  after  rhis,  fending  meflengers  intoAfia,  and  thefe- 
veral  iflands,  where  they  underftood  that  moft  of  the  fcat- 
tered  fugitives  refided,  they  made  it  their  requeft,  that 
they  would  all  repair  to  Corinth,  afluring  them  that  the 
Corinthians  would  afford  them  vefiels,  and  commanders, 
and  a  fafe  convoy,  at  their  own  charges.  As  foon  as  this 
propofal  was  known,  the  Corinthians  received  from  every 
one  that  tribute  of  honour  and  applaufe  which  they  fo 
juftly  deferved  for  delivering  that  country  from  oppref- 
fors,  faving  it  from  barbarians,  and  refloring  it  at 
length  to  the  rightful  owners.  But  when  they  were 
aflembied  at  Corinth,  and  found  how  inefficient  their 
number  was,  they  befought  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
might  have  a  fupplement  of  other  perfons,  as  well  out 
of  their  city  as  the  reft  of  Greece,  to  accompany  them; 

and 
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and  their  number  being  increafed  to  ten  thoufand,  they 
iailed  together  to  Syracufe.  By  this  time  great  mul- 
titudes from  Italy  and  Sicily  had  flocked  in  to  Timcleon, 
ib  that,  as  Athanis  the  hiilorian  reports,  they  amounted 
to  fixty  thoufand  men  ;  among  tliefe  he  divided  the 
land,  but  fold  the  houfes  for  a  thoufand  talents ;  by 
which  contrivance  he  both  left  it  in  the  power  of  the 
old  Syracufans  to  redeem  their  own,  and  made  that  an 
occafion  too  of  raifmg  a  ftock  for  the  community, 
which  had  been  ib  much  impoverifhed  of  late,  and 
was  unable  to  defray  other  expences,  ard  efpecially 
thofeof  a  war,  that  they  expofed  their  very  ftatues  to 
fale,  a  kind  of  regular  judicial  procefs  being  formed 
and  fentence  of  auction  pafied  upon  each  of  them 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many 
criminals.  But  it  is  faid,  the  Syracufans  agreed  to  ex- 
empt the  flatue  of  Gelo,  one  of  their  ancient  Kings, 
when  all  the  reft  were  doomed  to  fuffer  a  common 
fale,  in  admiration  and  honour  of  the  man,  and  (2)  for 
the  fake  of  that  victory  he  obtained  over  the  Carthagi- 
nian forces  at  Himera. 

Syracufe  being  thus  happily  revived,  and  replenifhed 
again  by  a  general  concourfe  of  inhabitants  from  all 
parts,  Timoleon  was  defirous  now  to  refcue  the  other 
cities  from  the  like  bondage,  and  once  for  all  to  extir- 
pate arbitrary  government  out  of  Sicily.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  marching  into  the  territories  of  thofe  whoexercifed 
it,  he  compelled  Icetes  firfl  to  renounce  the  Carthaginian 
intereft,  and  further  toconfentto  dcmclim  the  fortreiles 
which  were  held  by  him,  and  to  live  among  the  Leon- 
tines  as  a  private  perfbn.  Leptines  alfo,  the  tyrant  of 
Apollonia,  and  of  feveral  other  little  towns,  after  fome 
refiftance  made,  feeing  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being 
taken  by  force,  made  a  voluntary  furrender  of  himfelf; 
whereupon  Timoleon  fpared  his  life,  and  lent  him  away 
to  Corinth,  accounting  it  a  very  glorious  thing  for  the 
city  of  Corinth  to  expofe  to  the  view  of  the  other  Greci- 
ans, thofe  Sicilian  tyrants  living  now  in  an  exiled  aod 

defpicable 

«Jred  thoufand  men,  in  fbe  fccond  year  of  the  7cth  Oivmpiad. 

(3)  There 
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defpicable  condition.     After  this  he  returned  to  Syra- 
cufe,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  civil   government  of 
that  city,  and  make  the  moil  wholfome   and  neceffary 
laws  in  conjunction  with  Cephalus  and   Dionyfms,  two 
lawyers  who  had  been  fent  thither  from  Corinth  for  that 
purpofe.     In  the  mean  while,  having  a   mind  that   his 
hired  foldiers  mould  not  want  action,  but  rather  enrich 
themfelves  by  fome  plunder  from  the  enemy,   he  dif- 
patched  Dinarchus  and  Demaretus  with  them,  into  a  cer- 
tain province  that  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians ;  they 
by  recovering  feveral  cities  from  the  barbarians,  did  not 
only   live    in  great  abundance  themfelves,  but   raifed 
money  from  their  plunder  to  carry  on   the  war.     But 
while  thefe  matters  were  tranfacting,  the  Carthaginians 
.landed  at  Lilybaeum,  bringing  with  them  an  army  of 
70,000  men,   and  200  galleys,  befides  1000  other  vef- 
fels  laden  with  military  machines  and  chariots,  a  great 
quantity  of  corn,  and  other  provifions,  as   if  they  in- 
tended not  to  manage  the  war  in  a  partial  manner  as 
before,  but  to  drive  the  Grecians  altogether  and  at  once 
out  of  Sicily.     And  indeed  it  was  a   force  fufficient  to 
fubdue   the  Sicilians,  even  if  they  had  been  perfectly 
united  among  themfelves,   and  much  more  when  they 
were  ib  enfeebled  through  their  own  divifions  and  ani- 
mofities.     The  Carthaginians  therefore   hearing  that  a 
territory  of  their  dependance  was  laid  wafte,  prefently 
marched  towards  the  Corinthians,  with  great  fury,  having 
Afdrubal  and  Hamilcar   for  their   generals.     The  re- 
port of  their  opproach  foon  reached  Syracufe,  where  the 
people  were  fo  terrified  at  the  greatnefs  of  fuch  a  power, 
that  hardly  3000,  among  fo  many   myriads   of  them, 
had  the  courrge  to  take  up  arms  and  join  themfelves 
withTimoleon.     The  flrangers  whoferved  for  pay  were 
not  above  4000  in  all,  and  about  1000  of  thofe,  their 
courage  failing,  forfook  Timoleon  in  his  march  towards 
the  enemy    looking  on  him  as  a  frantic  and  diffracted 
perfon,  deflitute  of  that  fenfe   and  confideration,  which 
might  have   been   expected   from  one  of  his   age,  for 
venturing  out  againfl  an  army  of  70,000  men  with  no 
more  than   5000  foot,  and   1000   horfe,   and   chnfmg 
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befides  to  remove  them  eight  days  journey  from  Syracufe, 
fo  that  if  they  were  beaten  out  of  the  field,  there  was 
no  place  of  retreat;  or,  if  they  happened  to  die  upon 
the  fpot,  there  would  be  none  to  take  care  of  their  bu- 
rial. Timoleon  however  reckoned  it  fome  advantage, 
that  they  had  thus  'difcovered  themfelves  before  the 
battle,  and  encouraging  the  reit,  he  led  them  with  all 
fpeed  to  the  river  Crimefus,  where  it  was  told  him  the 
Carthaginians  were  drawn  together.  As  he  was  march- 
ing up  an  afcent  from  the  top  of  which  they  might  take 
a  view  of  the  ftrength  and  pofture  of  the  enemy,  there 
met  him  by  chance  a  company  of  mules  loaden  with 
partly,  which  his  foldiers  conceived  to  be  a  bad  omen, 
becaufe  this  is  the  herb  wherewith  we  ufually  adorn 
the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  ;  which  cuftom  gave  birth  to 
that  proverb,  when  we  pronounce  of  one  who  is  danger- 
oufly  fick,  "  That  he  has 'need  of  nothing  but  parily." 
Timoleon  that  he  might  free  their  minds  from  thefe  fu- 
perftitious  and  difcouraging  thoughts,  caufed  his  men  to 
halt,  and  having  alledged  many  other  things  in  a  dif- 
courferfuitable  to  the  occafion,  he  concluded  it  by  faying, 
that  a  garland  of  triumph  was  here  luckily  brought 
them,  and  had  fallen  into  their  hands  of  its  own  accord, 
even  before  the  victory.  For  the  Corinthians  crown  the 
conquerors  in  their  Ifthmian  games  with  chaplets  of 
parfly,  accounting  it  a  facred  wreath,  and  proper  to 
their  country ,  for  parily  was  then  the  conquering  orna- 
ment of  the  Ifthmian,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Nemean  fports, 
and  it  is  but  lately  that  branches  of  pine  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  that  purpofe.  Timoleon  therefore,  as  I  faid, 
having  thus  befpoke  his  foldiers,  took  part  of  the  parily, 
wherewith  he  made  himfelf  a  chaplet  firlt,  and  then  his 
captains  and  their  companies  all  crowned  themfelves  with 
it,  in  imitation  of  their  leader.  The  foothfayers  then  ob- 
ferving  alfo  two  eagles  on  the  wing  towards  them,  one  of 
•which  bore  a  ferpent  ftruck  through  with  her  talons,  and 
the  ot'her,  as  me  flew,  made  a  loud  and  animating  kind  of 
noife,  they  prefently  fhowed  them  to  the  foldiers,  who  with 
one  confent  fell  to  fupplicate  the  Gods,  and  implore  their 
afliftance.  It  was  now  about  the  beginning  of  fummer, 

and 
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and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Thargelion,  near  the 
folflice ;  the  river  then  fending  up  a  thick  mifl,  all  the 
adjacent  plain  was  firfl  darkened  with  the  fog,  fo  that 
for  a  while  they  could  difcern  nothing  of  the  enemies 
camp,  only  a  confufed  noife  and  unextinguifhed  mixture 
of  voices  came  up  to  the  hill,  from  the  diftant  motions 
and  clamours  of  fo  vaft  a  multitude.     When  the  Corin- 
thians had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  flop- 
ped, and  laid  down  their  bucklers  to  take  breath  and  re- 
pofe  themfelves,  the  fun  drawing  up  the  vapours  from 
below,  the  grofs  foggy  air  was  now  gathered  and  con- 
den  fed  above,  and  covered  the  mountains,  but  all  the 
plain  beneath  being  clear,  the  river  Crimefus  appeared, 
and  they  could  eafily  defcry  the  enemies  paffing  over  it, 
and  moving  in  the  following  order.  Firft  came  their  war- 
like chariots,  terribly  armed  for  the  battle ;   after  thefe 
came  10,000  foot  foldiers,  with  white  targets  on  their 
arms,  whom  they  guefled  to  be  all  Carthaginians,  from  the 
fplendor  of  their  weapons,  the  flownefs  of  their  motion, 
a'id  order  of  their  march  ;  and  when  feveral  other  na- 
tions, flowing  in  behind  them,  thronged  for  paflage  in 
-.a  tumultuous  and  irregular  manner,  Timoleon  perceiving 
:that   the  river  gave  them  opportunity  to  chufe  out  as 
many  of  their  enemies  as  they  had  a  mind  to  engage  at 
o.jce,  and  bidding  his  foldiers  obferve  how  their  forces 
•were  divided  into  two  feparate  bodies  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  ftream,  fome  being  already  got  over,  and 
others  preparing  to  pafs  it ;  he  ordered  Demaretus  to  fall 
in  upon  the  Carthaginians  with  his  horfe,    and  diilurb 
their  ranks,  before  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  •  and 
coming  down  into  the  plain  himfelf,   he  made  up  his 
right  and  left  wing  of  other  Sicilians,  intermingling  a 
few  ftrangers  in  each,  but  placed  the  natives  of  Syracufe 
in  the    middle  with   the   flouted  mercenaries  he   had 
about  his  own  perfon,  and  then  flaid  a  little  to  obferve 
the  fuccefs  of  his  horfe  ;   but  when  he  faw  they  were  not 
only  hindered  from  grapling  with  the  Caithaginians,  by 
thole  armed  chariots,  that  ran  to  and  fro  before  their 
army,  but  forced  continually  to  wheel  about,   to  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  then  to 

make 
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make  frequent  careers,  in  order  to  return  to  the  attack, 
he  took  his  buckler  in  his  hand,  and  cried  out  to  the 
foot,  that  they  fhould  follow  him  with  courage  and  con- 
fidence, feeming  to  fpeak  with  a  more  than  human 
accent,  and  a  voice  ftronger  than  ordinary  ;  whether  it 
was  that  he  drained  it  to  that  loudnefs,  through  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  prefent  danger,  and  from  the  vehe- 
mence and  ardour  of  his  mind  to  aiiault  the  enemy,  or 
elfe  (as  many  then  were  of  opinion)  that  the  voice  of 
fome  God  was  joined  with  his.  When  his  foldiers 
anfwered  him  with  a  fhout,  and  befought  him  to  lead 
them  on  without  any  further  delay,  he  made  a  fign  to 
the  horfe,  that  they  mould  draw  off  from  the  front 
where  the  chariots  v/ere  placed,  and  attack  their  ene- 
mies in  the  flank  ^  then  making  his  vanguard  firm,  by 
joining  man  to  man  ;  and  buckler  to  buckler,  he  caufed 
the  trumpet  to  found,  and  fb  charged  the  Carthaginians, 
who  firmly  fuftained  his  firft  onfet ;  for  being  armed  with 
breafl-plates  of  iron  and  helmets  of  brafs,  befides  great 
bucklers  to  cover  and  fecure  them,  they  could  eafily 
repel  the  force  of  their  javelins.  '  But  when  the  bufmefs 
came  to  adecifion  by  the  fword,  where  mattery  depends 
no  lefs  upon  art  than  ftrength,  all  on  a  fudden  there 
broke  out  terrible  thunders  and  flames  of  lightning  from 
the  mountain  tops  ;  after  which,  the  black  clouds  that 
hovered  upon  the  hills,  dcfcendingto  the  place  of  battle, 
accompanied  with  a  temped  of  rain,  wind,  and  hail, 
fell  upon  the  backs  of  the  Grecians,  but  full  in  the  face 
of  the  barbarians  ;  fo  that  the  ftormy  fhowers,  and  the 
flames  continually  ifluing  from  the  clouds,  dazzled  and 
confounded  their  fight.  Thefe  things  greatly  diftreffed 
the  barbarians,  efpecially  their  unexperienced  men  ;  but 
the  very  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  rattling  noife  of  their 
weapons,  beaten  with  the  violence  of  rain  and  hal- 
ftones, were  not  their  lead  annoyance,  as  this  prevented 
them  from  hearing  the  commands  of  their  officers.  Ee- 
fide  this,  the  dirt  was  a-lfo  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  lefs  nimble  and  active,  being,  as 
I  faid  before,  encumbred  with  heavy  armour ;  befides, 
their  tunicks  drenched  through  with  water  in  the  fold- 
VOL.  II.  P  ings 
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r.ors  about  their  bofom,  were   a  great  impediment   to 
them  as  they  fought,  and  gave  the  Greeks  an  advantage 
of  overturning  them  with  eafe  ;    and  when    they   were 
once  down,  it  was  impollible    to  di (engage   themfelves 
from  the  mire,  and  rile  again  with  fucli  a  weight  of  ar- 
mour.     Befides,  the  river   Crimefus,    fwoln  partly  by 
the  rain  and  partly  by  the  floppage  of  its  courfe  from 
the  multitude  of  thole  that   were  pafling  through,  over- 
flowed its  banks  -,  and   the   land  en  each    fide  having 
(everal  cavities  and  channels   in  it,   the    water    fettled 
there,  and  the  Carthaginians  rolling  about  in  them  were 
mi ferably  embar raffed,  fo  that  in  fine,    the   ftorm  and 
torrent  bearing  ftill  upon  them,  and  the  Greeks  having 
cut  in  pieces  400  men  of  their   fail   ranks,    the  whole 
body  of  their  army  began  to  fly  •  great  numbers  of  them 
being  overtaken  in    the   plain,    were  put  to   the  fword 
there;  and  many  of  them  as  they  fled,  falling  foul  upon 
others  who  were  yet  coming  over  the  river,  they  all  fell 
and  perifhed  together,  being  born   down  by   the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  ftream  ;  but  the  major  part  attempting  to 
get  up  the  hills  and  fo  make  their  eicape,  were  prevented 
and  flain  by  the  light-armed   foldiers.     It   is   faid,    that 
of  10,000  who  lay  dead  after  the  fight,  3000   at  leaft 
were  natives  of  Carthage,  a  heavy  lofs  to  that  city ;  for 
tliefe  were  inferior  to  none  among  them,  either  in  birth, 
wealth,  or  reputation :    nor  do  their   records  mention 
that  fo  many  Carthaginians  were  ever  cut  off  before  in 
any  one  battle ;  for  they  ufually  employed  the  Africans. 
Spaniards,  and  Numidians,  in  their  wars,  fo  that  if  they 
chanced  to  be  defeated,  it  was  ftill  at  the  coflof  other 
nations.     The  Greeks  eafiiy  difcovered  the  condition 
and  rank  of  the  ilain,  by   the   richnefs  of  their  fpoils  } 
for  when  they  came  to  drip  the  bodies,  there  was   very 
little  reckoning  made  either  of  brafs  or  iron  ;   ib  great 
was  the  plenty  of  filver  and  gold   which  fell  into  their 
hands  •  for  pafling  over  the  river  they  became  matters 
of  the  camp  and  baggage.      As    for    the  captives,    a 
great  many  of  them  were  clandeflinely  fold  by  the  Ibl- 
diers,  but  about  5000  were  brought  in,  and  delivered 
up  for  the  benefit  of  thepublick  ;,they  took  befideszoo 

of 
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of  their  chariots.     The  tent  of  Timolecn  made  a  very 
beautiful  and  magnificent  appearance,  being  furroundcd 
with  a  variety  of  fpoils  and  military  ornaments,  among 
which  there  were  1000  breaft-plates  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip,  and  10,000  bucklers  expofed  to  view.       But 
the  victors  being  but  few  to  flrip  fo  many  that  were 
vanquifhed,    and  meeting  too   with   fo  great  booty,  it 
was  the  third  day  after  the  fight  before  they  could  erect 
the  trophy  of  their  conqueft.     Timoleon  fent  tidings  of 
his   victory  to   Corinth,    with  the  richefl  of  the  arms  he 
had  taken;   that  he  might  render  his  country  an  object 
of  emulation  to  the  whole  world,  when  of  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  men  mould   there  only  behold  their   chief 
temples  adorned,  not  with  Grecian  fpoils,  nor  offerings 
that  were  got  by  the  bloodfhed  and  plunder  of  their  own 
countrymen  and  kindred,  (which  muft  needs  create  very 
unpleafmg  reflections)  but  with  the  fpoils  of  barbarians, 
which  bore  this  honourable  inscription,  proclaiming  the 
jufticeas  well  as  fortitude  of  the  conquerors,  "  That  the 
"  people  of  Corinth,  and  Timoleon  their  General,  having 
"  redeemed  the  Grecians  that  dwelt  in  Sicily,  from  Car- 
"  thaginian  bondage,  made  -this  offering  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment   to  the  Gods."    Having  done  this,  he 
left  his  hired  foldiers  in  the  enemies  country,   to  ravage 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  marched  with  the  reft  of 
his  army  to  Syracufe,  where  he  made  an  edict  for  bamm- 
ing i ooo  mercenaries,   who  hadbafely  deferted  him  be- 
fore  the  battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  the  city  be- 
fore funfet.     Upon   their  palling   over   into  Italy,  they 
were  all  treacherouily  murdered  by  the  Brutians  ;  thus  re- 
ceiving from  heaven  the  juft  reward  of  their  own  perfidy. 
But  Mamercus  the  tyrant  of  Catana,  and  Icetes,  either 
envying  Timoleon  the  glory  of  his  exploits,   or  fearing 
him  as  one  who  would  upon  no  terms  be  reconciled  to 
tyrants,  made  a  league   with   the  Carthaginians,    and 
preifed  them  very  much  to  fend  a  new  army  and  com- 
mander into  Sicily,  unlefs  they  were  content  to  be  wholly 
driven  out  of  that  ifland.     Whereupon  they  difpatched 
Gifco   with   a  navy  of  feventy   fail ;   he    took   feveral 
Grecians  into  pay,  that  being  the  firft  time  they  had  eve* 

P  2  been 
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been  lifted  for  the  Punick  fervice  ;  but  then  it  feems  the 
Carthaginians  began  to  admire  them,  as  the  mofl  refo- 
lute  and  invincible  of  mankind.  The  inhabitants  of 
Medina  entering  now  with  one  accord  into  a  general 
confpiracy,  flew  430  of  thofe  ftrangers  whom  Timoleon 
had  fent  to  their  afliftance  ;  and  within  the  dependencies 
of  Carthage  ;  at  a  place  called  (6)  Hiersc,  the  mercena- 
ries that  ferved  under  Euthymus  the  Leueadian  were  all, 
cut  off  by  an  ambufh  that  was  laid  far  them.  From 
thefe  accidents,  however,  the  felicity  of  Timoleon  grew 
chiefly  remarkable ;  for  thefe  were  fome  of  the  men 
that  wrth-Philodemusof  Phocis,  and  Onornarchua,  (7-)  had 
forcibly  broke  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
were  partakers  with  them  in  the  faerilege-T  fo  that  be- 
ing hated  and  fhunned  by  all^.  as  fo  many  execrable 
perfons,  they  were  conftrajned  to  wander  about  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  when  for  want  of  others,  Timoleon  was  glad 
to  entertain  them  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  where  they 
happened  to  be  fuccefsful,  in  whatever  enterprize  they 
engaged  under  his  conduct.  But  the  mofl  and  greateft 
of  thofe  battles  being  now  ended,  he  fent  them  abroad' 
for  the  relief  and  defence  of  his  party  in  feveral  places, 
and  here  they  v/ere  loft  and  confumed  at  a  diftance 
from  him,  not  all  together,  but  by  degrees  ;  the  ven- 
geance then  inflicted  making  Timoleon's  profperity  an 
excufe  of  its  delay,  that  good  men  might  not  fufFer  any 
harm  by  the  punimmeut  of  the  wicked  ;  inforrmch  that 

the 

(6)  There  is  no  place  in  Sicily  fine  of  feveral  talents,   for  having 
of  this  name.     For  which  reafon  plundered  the  country  of  Cyrrha, 
P.  Lubin   fufpedts  the  reading  in  which  was    dedicated   to  Apollo, 
this  place,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  and  that  people  being  unable   to 
be  \tTatft;  inftead  of  'l*p«'?  ;  *'  near  pay  it,  their  whole  country   was 
"  a  place  called  Hietoe."  For  Ste-  judged  forfeited  to  that  God.  One 
phanus  de  Urbib.   fays  Hietas  is  of  the  chief  perfons  of  Phocis, 
the  name  of  a  caftle  in  Sicily  ;  and  whofe  name  was  Philomelis,  (not 
P.  Lubin  thinks  it  to  be  the  fame  ,  Philodemus)  thefonofTheotimus, 
that   is  now  called  Lato,  in  the  called    the   people  together,  put 
vale  of  Mazara,  thirty  miles  from  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,   and 
Palermo  to  the  South.  feizing  all  the  treafure  that  was  in 

(7)  Thiswas  what  gave  rife  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  employed  it 
what  is  called  the  "  facred  war."  to  raife  forces, and  fo  began  a  war 
The    Amphictyons    having  con-  that  continued  fix  years  with  va- 
demned  the  people  of  Phocis  in  a  rious  fuccefs.      Philomelus  being 

defeated, 
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the  favour  of  the  Gods  towards  Timoleon  was  difcerned 
and  admired  no  lefs,  from  his  very  mifcarriagfes  anddi£ 
afters  than  from  any  of  thofe  former  atchievements  in 
which  he  had  been  moft  fuccefsful. 

But  that  which  vexed  and  provoked  the  Syracufans 
moft,  was  their  being  affronted  by  the  infolent  behavir. 
our  of  thefe  tyrants-  for  Mamercus  in  particular  valuing 
himfelf  much  upon  the  faculty  he  had  of  writing  poems 
,and  tragedies,  and  being  very  vain  of  the  advantage  he 
had  lately  obtained,  when  he  -prefented  to  the  Gods  the 
bucklers  that  were  taken  from  the  mercenaries  who  had 
been  flain  by  him  accompanied  the  offering  with  this 
infulting  infcription. 

(8)  ¥htfe  fljields  with  purple,  gold,  and  ivory-  wrought^ 
IVere  won  by  us  who  with  plain  bucklers  fought. 
Afterwards  whileTimoleon  marched  to  Calauria,  Icetes 
made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Syracufans,  where 
he  met  with  confiderable  booty ;  and  having  made  great 
havock,  he  returned  back  even  'by  Calauria  itfelf,  in  con- 
tempt of  Timolecn,  and  the  Render  force  he  had  then 
with  him.     He  fuffering  Icetes  to  pafs  by,   purfued  him 
with  his  horfemen  and  light  infantry,  which  Icetes  per- 
ceiving, eroded   the  river  Daroyrias,  and  then  flood  in 
a  poflure  to  receive  him ;  for  the  difficulty  of  that  pa£- 
fage,  and  the  height  and  fleepnefs  of  the  bank  on  each 
fide,  gave  advantage  enough  to  make  him  thus   confi- 
dent, 

defeated,  in  his  flight  fell  head-  wore  the   ornaments  their  huf- 

^ong  down  a  precipice  ;  and  Ono-  bands  had  brought  out  of  the  tern- 

.marchus    who    fucceeded  in   his  pie,  died  miferably.  One  of  them 

place,  was  flain  by  his  own  foldi-  who  had  worn  Helena's  neck-lace, 

,crs,  and  his  body  was  expofed  on  died  fhamefully  in  the  very  aft  of 

a  crofs.  Phayllus  his  brother  who  proftitution  :  and  another  who  had 

fucceeded  him,   feil  at  once  into  a  worn  a  necklace  of  Heriphila's, 

confumption,  that  foon  killed  him.  was  burnt  to  death  in    her   own 

After  him,  the  command  fell    to  houfe,    which  her   fon  in  a  fit  of 

Phalecus  the  ion  of  Onomarchus,  madnefs  fet  on  fire.     Thi§   war 

but  he  was  quickly  deprived  of  it,  begun  the  laft  year  of  the  ip;th< 

and  died  afterwards  in  Crete.    Of  Olympiad,   aad    rtided    the    full 

all  thofe  perfons  that   had  been  year  of  the  loSth. 
guilty     of  facrilege,    there    was         (8)  They  were   bucklers  that 

fcarce  one  but  died  of  a  violent  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple 

death.  Kay,  their  very  wives  who  at  Delphi. 

P3  (9)  This 
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dent.  Bat  there  happened  a  remarkable  contention  and 
emulation  among  the  officers  of  Timoleon,  which  a  little 
retarded  the  battle ;  for  there  was  none  of  them  that 
would  let  another  pafs  over  before  him  to  engage  the 
enemy,  but  every  one  challenged  it  as  his  right,  to 
venture  firfl,  and  begin  the  attack  ;  fo  that  their  ford- 
ing over  was  like  to  be  tumultuous  and  without  order, 
by  their  juftling  each  other  and  preffing  to  be  foremofl. 
Timoleon  therefore  defiring  this  controv'erfy  might  be  de- 
cided by  lot,  took  a  ring  from  each  of  the  pretenders, 
which  he  call  into  his  own  robe,  and  having  fhaked 
them  together,  the  firfl  he  drew  out  and  expofed  to 
view,  had  by  good  fortune  the  figure  of  a  trophy  en- 
graven on  the  feal  of  it  ;  which  when  the  younger  cap- 
tains faw,  they  all  fhouted  for  joy,  and  without  wait- 
ing any  longer  to  fee  how  chance  would  determine  it 
for  the  reft,  every  man  took  his  way  through  the  river, 
with  all  the  fpeed  he  could  make,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemies,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  up  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  their  attack,  but  all  of  them  throwing  away 
their  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  leaving  1000 
of  their  men  dead  upon  the  place.  Not  long  after  Ti- 
moleon marching  to  the  city  of  Lepntium,  took  Icetes 
ahve  ;  and  his  fon  Eupolemus,  and  Euthymus  the  com- 
mander of  his  horfe,  were  bound  and  brought  to  him 
by  the  foldiers.  Icetes  and  his  fon,  were  then  executed 
as  tyrants  and  traitors  ;  and  Euthymus,  though  a  brave 
man,  and  one  of  fmgular  courage,  was  flain  without 
mercy,  being  charged  with  fome  contemptuous  lan- 
guage that  had  been  ufed  by  him,  jn  difparagement  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  for  it  is  (aid,  that  when  they  firft  fent 
their  forces  into  Sicily,  he  told  the  people  of  Leontium, 

in 

(9)  This  is  a  parody  of  a  verfe  of  it  pleafantly  enough.  Of  Ropi- 
er two  of  Euripides  in  his  tragedy  »Sia»  >i»ar*??,  which  is  the  voca- 
of  Medea,  in  which  that  Princefs  tive  cafcin  Euripides, ''Ye  women 
fays,  v.  24.  "  of  Corinth,"  he  makes  a  nomi- 
v  i  a  ~  •>-, a  *.  native  ;  "  the  women  of"  Co- 

jvopfKrtflM  yvrstiiti;,    i^r,},*}1**  «•?«.*>»,         /      •     i_  »  A  r  i  _i  »-   - 

,,V  '   nnth.'  And  ofthe  word  E^?.S^, 

MJIJA-H  tt  u.ta.^icf^ij.  ,.   ,    .      .       -    „  r        - 

which  is  the  firft  perfon  Angular, 

"Ye  women  of  Corinth,  if  I  leave     "I    leave,"   he  makes    the    third 
4  my  houfe,  do  not  reproach  me     perfon  plural,  '•  had  left." 
''•fo:  it.'1  Euthymus  turns  the  fenie  (i)  From 
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in  a  fpeech,  "  That  the  news  did  not  found  terrible,  nor 
"  was  any  great  danger  to  be  feared — (9)  if  the  Corinthian 
"dames  were  come  abroad."  So  true  is  it  that  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  more  affected  by  contemptuous  words, 
than  hoftile  actions  ;  and  bear  diidain  and  reproach  with 
lefs  patience  than  real  mifchief  -,  for  to  hurt  another  by 
adtions  is  allow.able  in  an  enemy,  becaufe  it  is  necef 
fary  •,  whereas  the  virulence  of  the  tongue  is  an  argu- 
ment of  exceflive  hatred  and  malignity.  When  Timo- 
leon  cams  back  toSyracufe,  the  citizens  brought  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  Jcetes  to  a  publick  trial,  who  being 
there  condemned  to  die,  did  all  fuffer  accord ingly. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  mod  exceptionable  action 
of  Timoleon's  life;  for  if  he  had  interpofed  his  autho- 
rity, thefe  women  would  not  have  been  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  probably  connived  at  it,  and  gave  them  up  to 
the  incenfed  multitude,  who  thus  revenged  the  injuries 
which  Dion  fuffered,  who  expel  led  Dionyfius;  for  it  was 
this  very  Icetes  who  took  Arete  the  wife,  and  Ariftomache 
the  fifter  of  Dion,  with  a  fbn  of  his  who  was  yet  a 
child,  and  tlirew  them  all  together  into  the  fea  alive  j 
as  (i)  I  have  related  in  the  life  of  Dion.  After  thisTi- 
moleon  marched  towards  Catana  againft  Mamercus,  who 
giving  him  battle  near  the  river  (2)  Abolus,  was  over- 
thrown and  put  to  flight,  with  the  lois  of  above  2000 
men,  a  confiderabls  part  of  which  were  the  Punick 
troops  that  Gifco  fent  to  his  afliftance. 

Upon  this  defeat,  the  Carthagimar.s  befought  him  to 
make  a  peace  with  them,  which  he  contented  to,  upon 
thefe  conditions :  "  That  they  mould  confine  themfeives  to 
*'  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  within  the  river  (3)  Ly- 
"  cus  ;  that  fuch  as  v/ere  dcfirous  to  remove  from  thence  to 

the 

(i)  From  this  paffage,  and  ano-  according  to    the  different  Older 

t'her  before,  it  feems  as  if  the  life  in  which  thefe  lives  w<?ie  placed, 
of  Dion  was  written  before  this.          (2)  Bv  Ptolemy  and  others  it  is 

And  yet  in   Dion's  life   Plutarch  cnlleJ  Aiabus,  Alabis,  cr  Alabon. 

fpeaks  as  if  this  was  written  firft.  It  is  a  river  near  Hybla,   between 

For  he  fays,  "  as  we  have  wrir-  Catana  and  Syrac&fe. 
"  ten  in  the  life    of  Timoleon."          (3)Diodoius8;ives  this  river  the 

It  is  poffible  that  in  both,    thofe  fame  name.     But  it  is  a  qnelh'on 

words  have  been  added  fmce,  and  whether    botli  in    Diodorus    and 

I1  4  Plutarch 
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"  the  Syracufans,  fliould  have  the  liberty  of  doing  it  with 
"their  whole  family  and  fortune;  and  that  the  Carthagi- 
"  nians fliould  renounce  all  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the 
"Sicilian  tyrants."  Mamercus,  forfaken  now,  and  deC- 
pairing  of  fuccefs,  embarked  for  Italy,  with  a  defign  to  bring 
in  the  Lucanions  againfl  Timoleon  and  the  people  of  Syra- 
cufe.  But  when  'his  companions  tacked  about  with  their 
gallies,  and  landing  again  at  Sicily,  delivered  up  Catana  to 
Timoleon,  he  was  forced  to  make  his  efcape  to  Meflina, 
•which  was  under  the  tyranny  of  Hippo,  Timoleon  then 
coming  up  againfl  them,  and  befieging  the  city  both  by 
fea  and  land,  Hippo  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  in  a 
fhip,  but  was  taken  by  the  people  of  Meflina,  who  fend- 
ing for  their  children  from  fchool  into  the  theatre,  to  be 
entertained  as  it  were  with  a  moft  agreeable  fpeclacle 
the  punimment  of  a  tyrant,  they  firfl  publicly  fcourged 
him,  and  then  put  him  to  death.  Whereupon  Mamer- 
cus furrendered  himfelf  to  Timoleon,  with  this  provifo, 
that  he  fhould  be  tiied  at  Syracufe,  and  Timoleon  have 
no  hand  in  his  accufation.  When  he  was  brought  thither, 
and  appeared  before  the  people,  he  attempted  to  pro- 
nounce an  oration  he  had  long  before  prepared ;  but 
finding  himfelf  interrupted  by  noife  and  clamour,  and 
that  the  whole  affembly  was  inexorable,  he  threw  off  his 
upper  garment,  and  running  acrofs  the  theatre  with  all 
his  force,  violently  dafhed  his  head  againfl  one  of  the 
fleps  with  intention  to  kill  himfelf;  but  he  had  not  the 
fortune  to  perifh,  as  he  defigned,  for  he  was  taken  up 
alive,  and  hurried  to  execution,  which  was  fuch  as  is 
ufually  inflicted  on  thieves  and  common  malefactors. 

After  this  manner  did  Timoleon  extirpate  tyranny,  and 
put  a  period  to  their  wars  ;  for  whereas  at  his  firfl  arrival 
in  Sicily,  the  ifland  was  favage  and  defolate,  and  hateful 
to  the  very  natives,  from  the  calamities  it  had  fuffered, 
he  fo  civilized  and  reformed  the  country,  and  rendered 
it  fo  defirable  to  all  men,  that  even  flrangers  now  came 
to  inhabit  thofe  towns  which  their  own  citizens  had  for- 

faker. 

Plutarch  we  ought  not  to  alter  it     poet  who  lived  in  the  days  of  So- 

for  Halycus.  crates  and  Plato.    He  was  theau- 

(4)  Antimachus  was  an  ep'ck    thor-of  a  poem  called  Thebais. 

The 
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faken.  For  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  two  famous  cities  that 
had  been  ruined  and  laid  wade  by  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  Attick  war,  were  then  peopled  again,  the  one  by 
Magellus  and  Pheriflus,  who  came  from  Elea  *  the  other 
by  Gorgus  from  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  who  having  picked 
up  feme  of  the  old  inhabitants  among  other  company, 
brought  them  back  with  the  reft  to  their  former  dwell- 
ings. Timoleon  did  not  only  afford  them  a  fecure  and 
peaceable  abode  in  their  new  fettlement,  after  fo  obfti- 
nate  a  war,  but  kindly  and  chearfully  fupplied  them 
with  every  thing  neceflary,  fo  that  he  had  the  fame  love 
and  refped  from  them,  as  if  he  had  been  their  founder. 
And  this  affection  and  efteem  for  him  was  common  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  Sicilians ;  fo  that  there  was  no  treaty 
of  peace,  no  new  law,  no  divifion  of  lands,  nor  politi- 
cal regulation  which  they  could  acquiefce  in,  or  think 
well  of,  unlefs  he  affifted  in  it ;  as  the  mailer-workman 
puts  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  productions  of  other  ar- 
tifts,  and  gives  them  that  truly  divine  beauty  and  per- 
fedtion ;  which  alone  renders  them  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. For  although  Greece  produced  at  that  time  feveral 
perfons  of  extraordinary  worth,  and  much  renowned 
for  their  atchievements,  fuch  as  Timotheus,  Agefilaus, 
Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas,  the  laft  of  whom  Timoleon 
chiefly  admired,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate ;  yet  in 
their  moft  fplendid  actions  we  may  difcern  a  certain 
violence  and  laborious  effort,  which  ^iminifhes  their 
luftre  -,  and  fome  of  them  have  even]  afforded  ground 
for  cenfure,  and  have  been  followed  with  repentance ; 
whereas  there  is  not  any  one  adtion  of  Timoleon  (fetting 
afide  the  extremity  he  was  carried  to  in  reference  to  his 
brother)  to  which,  as  Timaeus  obferves,  we  may  not  fitly 
apply  thofe  lines  of  Sophocles ; 

The  hand  of  Venus'/^  we  here  may  trace, 
Which  o'er  this  work  basfpread  a  mat  chiefs  grace. 

(4)  For  as  the  poetry  of  Antimachus,  and  the  portraits 

of 

The  ancients  charged  his  ftyle  with  "Onthecontrary,in  Antimachus. 
being harfli and bombaft.  Quintili-  "  there  is  force  and  folidity,  and 
anx.  i.  gives  this  character  of  him.  <«  the  elevation  of  his  ftyledefeivet 

"  commenda- 
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(5)  of  Dionyfius,   both  natives  of  Colophon,  have  force 
and  vigour  enough  in  them,  but  yet  appear  to  be  {train- 
ed  and  elaborate  pieces  ;  while  the  pictures  of  (6)  Nico- 
machus,  and  the  verfes  of  Homer,  befides  other  advan- 
tages of  flrength  and  beauty,  have  this  peculiar  excel- 
lence, that  they  feem  to  be  produced  with   eafe  ;    fo 
Jikewife  if  with  the  expeditions  of  Epaminondas,  or  Ao-e- 
filaus,  which  were  full  of  toils  and  ftruggles,  we  compare 
that  of  Timoleon,  there  appears  fuch  facility  as  well  as 
greatnefs  in  his  exploits,  that  all  men  of  found  judcr- 
ment  muftconfider  them  as  the  effeds,  not  indeed  of  for- 
tune, 'but  of  fortunate  virtue.     He  himfelf,  it  is  true  af- 
cribed  his  great  fuccefs  to  fortune  alone  ;  for  both  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  and  in 
tiiofe  fpeeches  he  made  to  the  people  of  Syracufe,  he  fre- 
quently faid,  "  That  he  was  very  thankful   to  fortune, 
"  who  (defigning  to  preferve  Sicily)   was  pleafed  to  ho- 
"  nourhim  with  the  name  and  title  of  its  deliverer."  And 
having  built  a  chappel  in  his  houfe,  he  there  facrifked  to 
Chame,  and  confecrated  the  houfe  itfelf  to  Fortune  (7). 
This  houfe  the  Syracufans  built  for  him  as  a  rev/ard  and 
monument  of  his  brave  exploits ;  and  they  gave  him  an 
eftate  befides  in  the  mod  pleafant  and  beautiful  part  of 
the  country  ;    and  here  he  chiefly  refided  with  his  wife 
and  children,  who  came  to  him  from  Corinth  -,  for  he  re- 
turned thither  no  more,  being  unwilling  to  be  concerned 

in 

'  commendation  ;  but  though  die  Ariftoderaus.     People   gave  vail 
4  grammarians  generally  allow  him  prices  for  his  works.  "  Tabulc  (in- 
'the    next  place  to  Homer,  it  is  ^'gulseoppidorumyenibantopibus," 
'  certain  that  in  his  works,  there  fays  Pliny,.     What  Plutarch  fays 
'  is  neither  paffion,  fweetnefs,  or-  here, that  his  paintings  feemedeafy, 
'  der,    nor  any  art  at  all  ;  from  and  not  to  havecoft  him  much  la- 
'  whence  we    fee  the  vaft  diffe-  hour  is    agreeable  to  what  Pliny 
'  rence  between  coming  n^-ar,  and  writes,  "  that  no  body  painted  fo 
'having   the   next  place  » •»  that  "  iaft  as  he  did;  a  proof  of  whichis 
'  great  poet."  as  follows.     Ariftratus  the  tyrant 
(;)  Dionyfius  wasa  painter  who  of  Sicyonia  having  made  choice  of 
only  drew  portraits,  and  no  other  him  to   paint  a  monument  he  de- 
kind  of  paintings  ;  for  which  rea-  fignedto  erett  to  thepoetTeleflus, 
fon  he  was  called   Anthropogra-  and  having  agreed  with  him  for 
j>hus,  Man-painter.  Plin.  xxxv.  i o,  the    price,  on    condition  that    it 
(6)Nicomachus  wasa  verygreat  fhould    be    finifhed  by   a  certain 
painter;  the  fon  and  dilciple   of  day  ;and  Nicomachus  not  appear- 
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in  the  broils  and  tumults  of  Greece,  or  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  publick.  envy,  that  fa'tal  rock  which  many  great 
commanders  run  upon,  from  an  infatiable  appetite  of 
honour  and  power.  He  therefore  chofe  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Sicily,  and  there  to  partake  of 
thofe  bleflings  of  which  he  was  the  author  -,  the  greateft 
whereof  was,  to  behold  fo  many  cities  flourifb,  and  fb 
many  thoufands  of  people  l.iye  happy  through  his  means. 
But  fmce,  according  to  the  cornparifon  of  Sirnonides, 
every  republick  mufl  have  fome  impudent  flanderer, 
juft  as  every  lark  (8)  muft  have  a  creft  on  his  head,  thus 
"it  happened  at  Syracufe  ;  where  two  of  their  popular  o- 
rators,  Laphyflius  and  Demoenetus  attacked  Timoleon ; 
the  former  of  whom  requiring  him  to  put  in  fureties, 
that  he  would  anfwer  to  a  certain  indictment  which  was 
to  be  brought  againft  him,  Timoleon  would  not  fuflfer 
the  citizens,  who  were  incenfed  at  his  demand,  to  op- 
pofe  the  man,  and  hinder  him  from  proceeding,  fmce 
he  of  his  own  accord  had  been  at  fo  much  trouble,  and 
run  fo  many  rilks  for  this  very  end,  that  every  one  of 
them  who  had  a  mind  to  try  rnatters  by  law,  mould 
freely  have  recourfe  to  it.  And  when  Demoenetus,  in  a 
full  audience  of  the  people,  laid  feveral  things  to  his 
charge,  which  he  had  done  while  he  was  General,  he  made 
no  other  reply  to  him,  but  only  faid,  "  He  was  much  in- 
*'  debted  to  the  Gods,  for  granting  the  requefl  he  had  fo 

"  often 

ing  till  a  few  days  before  that  on  human  or  divine  :  that  there  arc 

which  he  had  agreed    to  deliver  fuch  events,   feems  to  have  been 

the  picture  ;  the  tyrant    was    fo  the  opinion  of  fome  modern   as 

much  provoked    that  he  was  go-  well  as  ancient  philofophers.   But 

ing  to  punifh  him  ;  but  the  paint-  when  the  ancients   afcribed    any 

ter  made  goad  his  agreement,  and  event  to  Fortune,    they  did   not 

in  thofe  few  days  that   were  left  mean  to   deny  the    operation   of 

performed   his  work    with  "  no  the  Deity  in  it,  but   only  to  ex- 

"  lefs   furprizing     maftery    than  elude  all  human  contrivance  and 

li  fpeed.  Celeritate  &  arte  mira."  power  from  any  lhare  in  the  pro- 

Plin.  duction  of  it. 

(7)   The   diftinction    between 

Chance  and  Fortune  is  this.  Thofe         (S)  The  original   fignifies    that 

events    are     to  be    afcribed     to  fpecies  of  larks  called  in  Latin, 

Chance,  which  are  produced  with-  Caflicse  or  Galeritse. 
out  any  defign   or  agency  either 

(9)  PI"" 
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"  often  made  them,  that  he  might  live  to  fee  the  Syra- 
"  cufans  enjoy  that  liberty  of  fpeech  which  they  now 
"  feemed  to  be  maflers  of." 

Timoleon,  having  by  the  confeflion  of  all,  performed 
the  greateft  and  nobleft  actions  of  any  Grecian  of  his  age  j 
having  alone  obtained  the  pre-eminence  in  thofe  things, 
to  which  their  orators  always  exhorted  the  Greeks  in 
the  harangues  which  they  uiually  made  at  their  folemn 
national  aiTemblies  ;  being  by  the  favour  of  fortune  re- 
moved, unfpotted  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen, 
from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  wherein  Greece  was 
foon  after  involved ;  having  fufficiently  manifefted  his 
conduct  and  courage  to  the  barbarians  and  tyrants,  and 
his  juftice  and  humanity  to  the  Greeks,  and  all  his  friends 
in  general  ^  having  moreover  raifed  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  trophies  he  won  in  battle,  without  any  tears  fhed, 
or  any  mourning  worn  by  the  citizens  either  of  Syra- 
cufe  or  Corinth ;  and  having  within  lefe  than  eight  years 
fpace  delivered  Sicily  from  its  inteftme  calamities  and 
diflempers,  and  reftored  it  to  the  native  inhabitants,  his 
eyes  began  to  fail  him  as  he  grew  in  years,  and  in  time 
he  became  perfectly  blind ;  (9)  not  that  he  had  done 
any  thing  himfelf  that  might  occauon  this  defect,  or 
was  deprived  of  his  fight  (i)  by  any  outrage  or  caprice 
of  fortune,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  fbme  in- 
bred and  constitutional  weaknefs,  which  by  degrees 
cameto  difcover  itfelf;  foritisfaid,  that  feveral  of  his 
family  were  fubject  to  the  like  gradual  decay,  and 
loft  all  ufe  of  their  eyes,  as  he  did,  in  their  declining 
years.  But  Athanis  the  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  even 
during  the  war  againft  Hippo  and  Mamercus,  while  he 
was  in  his  camp  at  Mylae,  there  appeared  a  white  fpeck 
within  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  total 
blindnefs  that  was  coming  on  him.  However  this  did 
not  hinder  him  then  from  continuing  the  fiege  and  pro- 
fccuting  that  war,  till  he  got  both  the  tyrants  into  his 
power.  But  upon  his  coming  back  to  Syracufe,  he  pre- 

fently 

(9)  Plutarch  adds  this  to  pre-  that  when  any  remarkable  inif- 
yent  the  fuperftitious  fancies  of  fortune  happens,  and  efpecially  to 
the  common  people,  who  imagine  perfonsof  diftinguiflied  eminence, 

that 
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fently  refigned  the  authority  of  fole  commander,  and 
befought  the  citizens  to  excufe  him   from  any  further 
fervice,  feeing  things  were  already  brought  to  fo  happy 
a  conclufion.     It  is  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  himfelf  mould  bear  the   misfortune   patiently ;  but 
that  refpecl  and  gratitude  which  the  Syracufans  mowed 
him  during  his  blindnefs,  may  juftly  defer ve  our  admi- 
ration.    They  not  only  vifited  him  frequently  themfelves, 
but  brought  all   the  Grangers   that  travelled   through 
their  country  to  his  houfe  in  the  city,   and  to  his  Villa, 
that  they  alfo  might  have  the  pleafure  to  fee  their  bene- 
fador ;  making  it  the  great  matter  of  their  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, that  when,  after  fo  many  brave  and  fuccefsful 
exploits,  he  might  have  returned  with  fo  much  fplendor 
and  triumph  into  Greece,  he  fhould  defpife  the  honours 
that  awaited  him  there,  and  chufe  rather  to  end  his  days 
among   them.     Though   many  other  things  were  de- 
creed and  done  in  honour  of  Timoleon,  I  reckon  this 
vote  of  the  Syracufans  to  be  a  fignal  testimony  of  their 
value    for  him,    "  That  whenever  they    mould  hap- 
"  pen  to  be  at  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  they  mould 
"  make  ufe  of  none  but  a  Corinthian  General."     And 
the   method   of   their   proceeding   in  their   aflemblies, 
was  a  demonftration  of  their  refpecl:  for  him  ;  for  though 
they  determined    matters  of  lefs   confequence    them- 
felves, they  always  confulted  him  in  more  difficult  and 
important   cafes.     On  thefe   occafions  he   was  carried 
through  the  market-place  in  a  litter,  which  was  brought 
into  the  theatre,  he  ftill  fitting   in  it ;  the  people  then 
with  one  voice  faluted  him ;  and  after  he  had  returned 
their  civility,   he  paufed   for  a  time,  till  the  noife  of 
their  gratulations  and   applaufe   began    to    ceafe ;   he 
then  heard  the  bufmefs  in  debate  and  delivered  his  o- 
pinion,  which  being  confirmed  by  a  general  fuffrage,  his 
fervants  went  back   with   the   litter  through  the  midft 
of  the  aflembly ;   and  the  people   after  waiting  on  him 
out  with  loud  acclamations  returned  to  confider  of  fuch 

publick 

that  it  is  fent  as  a  punifliment  for  Plutarch  reprefents  fortune  ai  a 

fome  heinous    crime    they  have  drunken  perfon  that  is  apt  to  ufe 

been  guilty  of.  his  belt  friends  ill. 

(0    By  the  word    «rap9i»j9tff  (2)  The 
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publick  caufeSj  as  they  ufed  to  difpatch  in  hisabfence. 
Thus  was  he  cherifhed  by  them  in  his  old  age,  with 
the  fame  honour  and  benevolence  as  if  he  had 
been  their  common  father.  At  lafl  he  was  feized  with 
an  indifpofaion,  which  was  but  flight  in  itfelf,  but 
being  joined  with  old  age  it  put  a  period  to  his  life. 
As  foon  as  he  was  dead  the  Syracufans  had  a  cer- 
tain time  allowed  them  wherein  they  were  to  provide 
whate/ver  mould  be  neceflary  for  his  burial ;  and  all  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  and  ftrangers  were  to  make 
their  appearance  in  a  body.  The  funeral  pomp  was  ce- 
lebrated with  great  fplendor  and  magnificence  in  all 
other  refpedts,  and  the  bier  being  decked  with  rich  or- 
naments, was  borne  by  a  felect  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen over  that  ground  where  the  palace  and  cattle  of 
Dionyfms  flood,  before  they  were  demolifhed  by  Timo- 
leon.  There  attended  on  the  folemnity  feveral  thoufands 
of  men  and  women  all  crowned  with  flowers,  and  drefled 
in  white,  which  made  it  look  like  the  proceflion  at  a 
publick  feftival.  Their  lamentations  and  tears  mingled 
with  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed,  manifeflly  mowed  that 
it  was  not  any  fuperficial  honour,  or  forced  homage, 
v/hich  they  then  paid  him,  but  the  teftimony  of  a  juft 
forrow  for  his  death,  and  the  expreffion  of  real  love 
and  gratitude.  The  bier  at  length  being  placed  upon 
the  pile  of  wood  that  was  kindled  to  confume  his  corpfe, 
Demetrius  one  of  their  criers,  who  had  a  louder  voice 
than  any  of  the  reft,  began  to  read  a  written  edict  to 

thispurpofe  : "  The  people  of  Syracufe  has  decreed 

*'  to  interr  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  the  fon  of  Timo- 
"  demus,  at  the  common  expence  of  200  minx,  and  to 
"  honour  his  memory  for  ever  by  an  appointment  of  an- 
"  nual  games,  to  be  celebrated  by  mufick,  and  horfe- 
"  races,  and  all  forts  of  gymnaflick  exercifes ;  and  that 
"  becaufe  he  deftroyed  tyrants,  overthrew  the  barbarians, 
"  repeopled  many  great  cities  that  were  ruinous  and 
"  defolate  before,  and  then  reftored  to  the  Sicilians 
"  the  priviledge  of  living  under  their  own  laws."  Be- 
fide  this,  they  made  a  tomb  for  him  in  the  market- 
place, which  they  afterwards  furrounded  with  a  porti- 
co, 
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to,  and  joining  other  buildings  to  it,  made  it  a  place  of 
exerciie  for  their  youth,  and  gave  it  the  namecf  Timo- 
Iconteum;  and  by  maintaining  that  form  of  civil  policy, 
and  obferving  thofe  laws  (2)  which  he  .left  them,  they 
lived  themfeives  a  long  time  in  gr^at  profperity. 

(z)  The  Sicilians  bad  laws  writ-  the    Grecian    cuftoms ;     but    he 

ten  by   Diocles,  which  Timoleon  changed   all   that    related  to    the 

only  amended.     All  the  laws  re-  civil   government,    becaufe  everv 

la  ling  to  wills  and   contracts  he  thing  had   been  fubverted  by  ty- 

left  unaltered,    becaufe   in   thofe  rann/. 
matters   they   probably   followed 


PA  U  L  I 
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PAULUS  JEM1LIUS. 


IFirft  undertook  to  write  thefe  lives,  that  I  might  be 
ferviceable  to  others,  but  I  perfevere  in  my  defign 
for  my  own  advantage  ;  the  virtues  of  thefe  great 
men  being  a  fort  of  mirrour,  from  which  I  learn  to  ad- 
jufl  and  regulate  my  own  conduft.     For  by  this  means, 
I,  as  it  were,  live  and  converfe  with  them,  and  each  of 
them  by  turns  feems  to  be  my  gueft  ;  thus  they  afford 

me 

(i)  Thefe  words   In  the   origi-  "  Priam  in  his  turn  furveyed   A- 

nal  "Ocra-oi;   iw»  oTo?  ft,  are  taken  "  chilles  j     he    confidered     how 

from  a  paflage  in  the  24th  book  "  great,  how  wonderful  he  was  ; 

of  Homer's  Iliad.  «'  for  indeed  he  looked  a  God." 


(2)  Democritus  held  that  fight 
was  formed  after  the  following 
manner:  that  the  vifible  cbjefts 
produced  their  image  or  refern- 

blance 
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rue  an  opportunity  of  feeing  "  how  great  and  wonderful 
"  they  were,"  (r)  and  felecting  fuch  of  their  actions  as 
are  moft  memorable  and  illuftrious.  And 


greater  bleffing  can  the  Gods  beftoiv, 

than  fo  powerful  an  incitement  to  virtue  ?  (2)  Demo- 
critus  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  in  his  philofophy, 
(though  utterly  falie,  and  tending  to  endleis  fuperfti- 
tion)  that  there  were  phantafms  appearing  in  the  air, 
and  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  pray,  that  fuch  may  pre- 
fent  themfelves  as  are  propitious,  and  that  we  may  fee 
thofe  that  are  aoreeble  to  our  natures,  and  will  inftruct 

•j 

us  in  that  which  is  good,  rather  than  fuch  as  are  unfor- 
tunate, and  will  lead  us  into  vice.  But  my  method  is, 
by  daily  converfing  with  hi  (lory,  and  by  a  diligent  col- 
lection of  what  I  read,  to  fill  my  mind  with  the  ima- 
ges of  the  befl  and  greatefl  men  -,  and  by  ferioully  and 
fedately  considering  fuch  noble  examples,  I  am  enabled 
to  free  myfelf  from  that  contagion  of  idlenefs  and  vice, 
which  I  may  have  contracted  from  the  ill  company  I 
am  fometimes  forced  to  converfe  with.  The  lives  I 
have  now  undertaken  to  write  are  thofe  of  Timoleon 
die  Corinthian,  and  Paulus  /Emilius,  men  not  only  equal- 
ly famous  for  their  virtues,  but  fuccefs  ;  infomuch  that 
they  have  left  it  doubtful,  whether  they  owed  their 
greatefl  atchievements  to  good  fortune,  or  to  their  own 
prudence  and  conduct. 

Almofl  all  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  family  of  the 
/Emilii  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  among  the  Rcrraii 
nobility  ;  and  thofe  authors  who  affirm  that  Numa  was 
pupil  to  Pythagoras,  tell  us,  that  the  firft  who  gave  this 
name  to  his  pofterity  was  Mamercus,  (3)  thefon  of  that 

philolbpher, 

blance  in  the  ambient  air,   which  images  ftruck  upon  the  imagina- 

image   produced  a   fecond,    and  tion;  that   of  thefe  there   were 

that  fecond  a    third  ftill  lefs  than  fume  good,  and  fome  evil  ;   that 

the  former,  and    that    finally   the  the     good      produced      virtuous 

laft   produced  its  counterpart   in  thoughts  in  us,  and  the   evil   the 

the  eye.    This  was  not   all  ;   he  contrary. 

maintained   further   that  thought         (2)  See  the  life  of  Numn.  v    i 

was  formed  after    the  fame  man-  p.  166. 
uer,  according  as  thofe  forms  or 

VOL.  II.  Q  r:o.ii 
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philofbpher,  who  for  his  peculiar  elegance  LV.K!  graceful^ 
nefs  in  fpeaking,  was  called  ^milius.  Thole  of  this 
family  who  have  been  much  celebrated,  have  in  gene- 
ral been  as  remarkable  for  their  fuccefs  as  tor  their  vir- 
tue. (4)  Lucius  Paulus  was  indeed  unfortunate  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  though  he  gave  ample  teftimony  of  his  wif- 
dom  and  valour.  For  not  being  able  todiffuade  his  col- 
legue  from  hazarding  the  battle,  he,  though  againfl  his 
judgment,  joined  with  him  in  the  engagement,  but  was 
no  companion  in  his  flight ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
was  deferted  by  him  who  had  brought  him  into  the 
danger,  he  flill  kept  the  field,  and  died  fighting.  This 
/Emiiius  had  a  daughter  named  /Emilia,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Scipio  the  great,  and  a  fon  called  Paulus,  v/ho  is 
the  fubjecT:  of  my  prefent  hiftory. 

His  firft  appearance  in  the  world  was  at  a  time  when 
Rome  abounded  with  men  renowned  for  their  virtues 
and  other  excellent  accomplifhrnents,  (5)  and  even  a- 
mong  thefe  /Emilius  in  his  youth  made  a  diftinguifhed 
figure,  though  he  did  not  follow  the  ordinary  fludies  of 
the  young  men  of  quality  of  that  age,  nor  tread  the 
fame  paths  to  fame.  For  he  did  not  exercife  himfelf  in 
pleading  caufes,  nor  would  he  (loop  to  falute,  embrace, 
and  carefs  the  vulgar,  which  were  the  ufual  infinuating 
arts  by  which  many  grew  popular.  Not  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  either,  but  he  chofe  to  purfue  the  nobler 
fame  of  valour,  juflice,  and  integrity  ;  and  in  thefe  vir- 
tues he  foon  furpaiTed  all  his  equals. 

The  firft  confiderable  office  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didate was  that  of  >£dile,  which  he  carried  againft 

twelve 

(4)  From  Lucius  ^Emilius,  who  illuflrious  men  fhould  take  notice 

was  conful  in  the  year   of  Rome  of  any  of  them   but   of  this  iaft, 

270,  and  overcame  the  Volfcians,  r.nd  of  his  fon,  whofe  life   is  now 

to  Lucius  Paulus,    the    father   of  before  us. 

Paulus  /Emi'ius,  who  fell  in  the         (;)  The  Scmpronii,  the  Albini, 

battle  at  Cannae  in  the  year  ^37.  the  Fabii  Maximi,   the  MarceiH, 

there    had   been    many  of  thofe  the  Scipios,  the   Fulvii,  Sulpiti:, 

/Emiiii  renowned  for  their  vi&o-  Cethegi,  Merelli,  and  other  iiiuf- 

ries  and  triumphs  ;  fo   that  it   is  trions  patriots, 
furprizing  that  none  of  thofe  who         (6)  AH    the    youth  of  quality, 

unJertook   to  write  the  lives   of  who  had  thoughts   of  advancing 

themfelves 
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twelve  competitors  of  fuch  merit  and  quality,  that  ail 
of  them  in  procefs  of  time  were  coniuls.  Being  after- 
wards chofen  one  of  the  (6)  Augurs,  who  arnongft  the 
Romans  were  to  obferve  and  regifler  fuch  divinations  as 
were  made  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  prodigies  in  the 
air,  he  with  fuch  attention  fludied  the  ancient  cufccms 
of  his  country,  and  the  religion  of  his  anceflors,  that 
this  office,  which  was  before  only  fought  after  btcaufe 
it  conferred  a  title  of  honour  (7),  was  by  him  made  to 
confift  in  the  exercife  of  one  of  the  moil  fubiirne  aits. 
And  he  proved  that  definition  of  religion  to  be  true 
which  is  given  by  fome  philofophers,  that  it  is  the 
knowing  how  we  ought  to  worfhip  the  Gods.  When 
he  performed  any  part  of  his  duty  he  did  it  with  great 
{kill  and  the  utmofl  care,  making  it  his  only  .buftnefs, 
not  omitting  any  one  ceremony,  nor  adding  the  leaft 
circumftance,  but  always  contending  with  his  collegues 
about  things  that  might  feem  inconHderable,  and  tel- 
ling them,  that  though  they  might  think  the  Deity  was 
eafily  pacified,  and  ready  to  forgive  faults  of  inadver- 
tency and  negligence,  yet  fuch  favour  and  pardon  would 
be  dangerous  for  a  commonwealth  to  grant  •  be- 
caufe  no  man  ever  began  to  diilurb  his  country's 
peace,  by  a  notorious  breach  of  its  laws;  but  men  by 
degrees  grow  negligent  in  things  of  greateft  concern, 
by  giving  themfeives  liberty  in  matters  of  lefs  moment. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  fevere,  in  requiring  and  oblerving  the 
ancient  Roman  difcipline  in  military  affairs;  not  endea- 
vouring, when  he  had  the  command,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  his  foldiers  by  popular  flattery ;  though 

this 

themfeives    in  the     government,  ail  was  at  a    Uop.     7'r.cr    could 

were  admitted  into  this  foaety  oHige  the    confnis    tr>   quit  their 

(7)    Nothing   was  more  abfo-  office  ;  and  hud  a  ;;.-';:  ro  confer 

lute  than   the  power  and  autho-  with  the  prcp;r     to  rrrr.nr    or  rc- 

rity  of  thefe  Augurs.     They  had  fufe  whatever  they  ,    and 

the  privilege  of  difmiffing  aiTem-  abrogate  the  laws   r!;at    hscl  been 

blies,   though    fummoned  by  or-  cnadted.     Jn  fi;.vrt,  ncihing  dcrc 

der  of  the  chief  iragiftrates,   and  bv  the  ma  «i  it  rites,  either  \vitiiin 

to  annul  whatever  liad  been  trail f-  the  vvalls,  or  without,   could    Ke 

a  died    in   them.      An  Augur  need  ;s;i!ict!   \vithont    their  authority, 

only  pronounce  another  day,  and  Cic.  2.  Lib.  de  Leqib;:.". 

02  (?)  Thij 
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this  cuftorn  prevailed  at  that  time  amongft  many,  \vho 
by  making  their  court  to  thofe  that  were  under  them 
in  their  firil  employment,  fought  to  be  promoted  to  a 
fecond.  But  TEmilius  by  inftru£ting  them  in  the  laws 
of  military  difcipline,  with  the  fame  care  and  exactnefs 
which  a  pried  would  obferve  in  teaching  his  ceremonies 
and  facred  myfteries,  and  by  being  fevere  to  fuch  as  tranf- 
grefTed  and  contemned  thofe  laws,  re-eflablifhed  his  coun- 
try in  its  former  glory  ^  efteerning  victory  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  good  difciplir.e. 

Whilft  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  war  with  (8)  An- 
tiochus  the  great,  againft  whom  (9)  their  mod  experi- 
enced commanders  were  employed,  there  arofe  another 
war  in  the  weft,  there  bsing  great  commotions  in  (i) 
Spain.  Thither  they  fent  /Emilius,  in  the  quality  of  Pras- 
tor,  -not  with  fix  axes,  which  number  other  Praetors 
were  accuftomed  to  have  carried  before  them,  but  with 
twelve,  fo  that  in  his  praet&fhip  he  was  honoured  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Gonful.  Twice  he  overcame  the  Ba.r- 
barians  in  battle,  and  flew  thirty  thoufand  of  them.  This 
victory  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  and  con- 
duct of  the  commander,  who  by  his  great  fkill  in  chu- 
fmg  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  making  the  on- 
fet  at  the  pafiage  of  a  river,  led  his  foldiers  to  an  eafy 
conqueft.  Having  made  himfelf  matter  of  250  cities, 
\vhofe  inhabitants  voluntarily  yielded,  and  obliged  thern- 
ielves  by  oath  to  fidelity,  hs  left  the  province  in  peace, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  not  enriching  himfelf  a  drachma 
by  the  war.  The  truth  is,  he  was  always  indifferent 
to  riches,  but  lived  fplendidly  and  generoufly  on  his 
own  eftate,  which  was  (o  far  from  being  great,  that  af- 
ter his  death  there  was  fcarce  enough  left  to  anfwer  his 
wife's  dowry. 

His  firft  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Mafo  who 
had  formerly  been  Conful,  with  whom  he  lived  a  Icr.g 
while  in  wedlock,  and  afterwards  divorced  her,  though 

fhe 

(S)  This  \var   vitb  Antiochus  ofC'anrs:. 
the  great,  King    of  Syria,   began 

about   the  year    of    Rome    $6ij          (()}  The  conful    Glabn'o,   and 

tventv  four  years  after  the  ba  Me  afra  hirii  the  two  Scipios,  the  el- 
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fhe  bare  him  a  very  illuftrious  offspring,  for  fhe  was  mo- 
ther to  the  famous  Scipio,  and  Fabius  Maximus.  The 
reaibn  of  this  reparation  is  not  come  to  our  knowledge  ; 
but  what  was  faid  by  another  Roman  who  had  been  di- 
vorced from  his  wife,  feems  to  be  veryjuft.  This  per- 
fon  being  highly  blamed  for  it  by  his  friends,  who  de- 
manded, "  Was  fhe  not  chafte  ?  Was  me  not  fair  ?  Was 
u  fhe  not  fruitful  ?"  holding  out  his  fhoe,  alked  them, 
""  Whether  it  was  not  new,  and  well  made  ?  Yet,'' added 
he,  u  none  of  you  can  tell  where  it  wrings  me."  Certain 
it  is,  that  great  and  open  faults  are  the  ufual  occafions 
of  mens  putting  away  their  wives,  yet  little  jarrings  and 
private  diltaftes,  which  frequently  recur  and  arife  from 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  their  tempers,  and  peevifhnefs  of 
their  diipofitions,  though  they  may  be  concealed  from  o- 
thers,  often  caufe  fo  great  an  eflrangement  and  alteration 
in  affection,  that  it  is  not  polTible  for  them  to  live  toge- 
ther, with  any  content.  /Emilius  having  thus  put  away 
Papiria,  married  a  fecond  wife-,  by  her  he  had  two 
ions,  whom  he  brought  up  in  his  own  houfe,  adopt- 
ing the  two  former  into  the  greateit  and  mofl  noble 
families  of  Rome.  The  elder  was  adopted  by  the  ion 
of  Fabius  'Vlaximus,  who  had  been  five  times  Ccnful ; 
and  the  younger  by  the  ton  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his 
coufm  german,  and  was  by  him  named  Scipio.  One  of 
Emilius's  daughters  was  married  to  the  fon  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor,  the  other  to  ./Eli  us  Tubero,  a  man  of  an  excel- 
lent character,  and  who  above  all  the  Romans  knew 
how  to  fupport  poverty  with  fortitude.  For  there  were 
fixteen  near  relations,  all  of  them  of  the  family  of  the 
Alii,  who  were  pofleffed  of  but  one  farm,  which  fuf- 
ficed  them  all,  whilft  a  fmall  houlb  contained  them, 
their  numerous  offspring,  and  their  wives ;  amongft 
whom  was  the  daughter  of  our  ^Erniiius;  who,  although 
her  father  had  been  twice  Conful,  and  had  twice  tri- 
umphed, was  not  afhamed  of  her  hufband's  poverty,  but 

admired 

tier  of  whom  was  content  to  ferve     book  of  L'vy. 

as  lieutenant  under    his    brother.          (i)  Spain  had  teen  reduced  by 

The  reader  may  find  an  account     Scipio  Nafica. 

of  this  war  in  the  thirty-feventh 

0.3  C')  ThU 
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admired  his  virtue,  to  which  his  poverty  was  owing.  Fa* 
otherwife  it  is  with  the  brothers  and  relations  of  this 
age,  who  if  different  countries,  or  at  leall  waiis  and 
rivers,  part  not  their  inheritances,  live  at  variance,  and 
never  ceafe  from  mutual  quarrels.  Thcfe  are  ufeful  in- 
ftrucYions  which  hiflory  fuggefls  to  fuch  as  read  with  at- 
tention, and  endeavour  to  profit  by  reading. 

./Emilius  being  chofen  Conful,  marched  againfl  the 
Ligurians,  or  Liguftines,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Alps. 
They  were  a  valiant  and  warlike  nation,  and  from  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Romans,  well  {killed  in  the  fame 
difcipline  and  arts  of  war.  For  they  pofleiled  the  ut- 
moft  bounds  of  Italy,  which  border  upon  the  Alps,  and 
that  part  of  the  fame  mountains  which  is  v.alhed  by  the 
Tufcan  fea,  over-againft  Africa,  and  were  mingled  with 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  inhabited  the  coaft.  Be- 
fides,  at  that  time  they  were  ftrong  at  fea,  and  failing 
as  far  as  Hercules's  pillars  in  light  veffels  fitted  for  that 
purpofe,  robbed  and  deftroyed  all  that  trafficked  in 
thofe  parts.  They  waited  the  coming  of  Aimilius  with 
an  army  of  40,000  men;  he  brought  with  him  not 
above  eight,  fo  that  the  enemy  were  five  to  one  when 
they  engaged  •  notwithstanding  which  he  routed  them 
and  forced  them  to  retire  into  their  walled  towns,  and 
in  this  condition  gave  them  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Romans  not  utterly  to 
deftroy  the  Ligurians,  becaufe  they  were  a  guard  and 
bulwark  againit  the  Gauls,  who  made  fuch  fre qr.cn i 
attempts  to  over-run  Italy.  Trufling  wholly  therefore 
to  /Emilhis,  they  delivered  up  their  towns  and  fhippir/j; 
into  his  hands.  He  only  razed  the  fortifications,  and 
delivered  their  towns  to  them  again;  but  all  their  fhip- 
ping  he  took  away  with  him,  leaving  them  no  vefiels 
bigger  than  thofe  of  three  ranks  of  oars,  and  fet  at  li- 
berty great  numbers  of  prifoners  they  had  taken  both 

by 

(2)  The    fecond    Macedonian  Licinus  CrafTus,  after  him  A.  Ho- 
war  with  Perfeus  began  in    the  flilius  Mancinus,  anil  at  la  ft    Q._ 
year  of  Rome  582,  169  years  be-  Martius  Philippus,  who  fpusi  out 
fore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  the  war  during  the  three  yen:"  of 

(3)  Thofe   generals  were   P.     their  confulfhip. 

(4)  This 
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by  fea  and  land,  ftrangers  as  well  as  Romans.  Thefe 
were  the  mod  remarkable  things  he  did  in  his  firfl  ccn- 
fulfhip. 

Afterwards  he  frequently  declared  his  defire  of  being 
a  fecond  time  Conful,  and  was  once  candidate ;  but 
meeting  with  a  repulfe,  he  folicited  for  it  no  more,  but 
was  wholly  intent  upon  his  office  of  Augur;  and  the 
education  of  Iris  children,  whom  he  not  only  brought 
up  as  he  himfdf  had  been  in  the  Roman  difcipline,  but 
alfo  in  that  of  Greece,  which  war,  efteerned  more  genteel 
and  honourable.  To  this  purpofe  he  not  only  enter- 
tained mafters  to  teach  them  grammar,  logick,  and 
rherorick,  but  fculpture  alfo,  and  painting,  together 
with  fuch  as  were  feilful  in  breeding  horfes  and  doss, 

O  ^  O     ' 

and  could  inftrii'ft  them  in  hunting  and  riding.  And 
if  he  was  not  hindered  by  pubiick  affairs,  he  himfelf 
would  be  with  them  at  their  iludies,  and  fee  them  per- 
form their  exercifes,  being  the  mod  indulgent  of  fa- 
thers amongft  the  Romans. 

As  to  pubiick  affairs,  the  Romans  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  (2)  Per  feus,  King  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  highly  blamed  their  (3)  commanders,  who 
through  want  of  fkill  and  courage,  had  fo  abfurdly  and 
Iliamefuliy  conducted  the  expedition,  that  they  did  lefs 
hurt  to  the  enemy  than  they  received  from  him.  For 
they  who  not  long  before  had  forced  Antiochus  the  great 
to  quit  the  reft  of  Afia,  and  driving  him  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  confined  him  to  Syria,  sjaa  to  buy  his  peace 
with  15000  talents-,  they  who  lately  had  vanquifhed 
(4)  King  Philip,  in  ThefTaly,  and  freed  the  Greeks  from 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  nay,  had  overcome  Hannibal  him- 
felf, a  more  powerful  and  courageous  enemy  than  any 
King,  thought  it  a  reproach,  that  Perfeus  mould  con- 
tend with  them  upon  equal  terms,  and  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  war  againft  them  fo  long,  with  the  remainder 

only 

(4)  The  fervice  was  performed     Toners,  and  after  his  vidory  can  fed 
by  Quin£tius  Flaminimis,  who  de-     proclamation    to  be  made  by  an 
feated  Philip   in  Theflaly,  killed     herald  at  the  Ifthmian  gair.cs  that 
eight  thoufand  of  his  men  upon     all  the  Greets  were  free. 
the  foot,  took  five  thoufand  pri- 

0.4  (S)  He 
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only  of  his  father's  routed  forces.  But  they  did  not 
coiiiider,  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  become  much 
more  powerful  and  expert  after  the  overthrow  of  Phi- 
lip. To  make  which  appear,  I  fhall  briefly  recount  the 
ilory  from  the  beginning. 

(5)  Antigonus,  who  was  the  moil  potent  amongft  the 
Captains  and  fuccelfors  of  Alexander,   having  obtain- 
ed for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  the  title  of  King,  had 
a  fon  named  Demetrius,  father  to  Antigonus  called  Go- 
natas;    his  fon  was   called   Demetrius,    who   reigning 
fome   fliort  time,    died,    and   left  a  young   fon   called 
Philip.     The  nobility  of  Macedon  fearing  great  confu- 
fions  might  arife  in  the  minority  of  their  Prince,  en- 
trufled  the   government   to   Antigonus,    coufm-german 
to  the  late  King,  whole  widow,  the  mother  of  Philip, 
he  alfo  married.     At  firft  they  only  fliied  him  Regent 
and  General  •,   but  when  they  found  by  experience,  that 
he  governed  the  kingdom  with  moderation,  and  to  their 
advantage,  they  gave  him  the  title  of  King.     This  was 
he  that  was  furnamed  Dofon  (6),  becaufe  he  was  very 
ready  to  promife,    but  never  performed  his   promifes. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Philip,  who  in  his  youth  gave 
great  hopes  of  equalling  the  beft  of  kings,  and  that  he 
one  day  would  reftore  Macedon  to  its  former  ftate  and 
dignity,  and  be  alone  able  to  put  a  flop  to  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  now  extending  itfelt  over  the 
whole  world.     But  being  vanquifhed  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle by  Titus  Flamininus,  near  Scotufa,  his  reibiution  failed, 
and  he  yielded  himfelf  and  all  that  he  had  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Romans,    being  glad  to   compound  with  them 
upon  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.      Yet  afterwards 
recollecting  himfelf,    he  bore  it  with  great  regret,  and 
thought  he  lived  rather  like  a  (lave  who  defires  nothing 
beyond  food  and  eafe,  than  like  a  man  of  fpirit  and  cou- 
rage,  whilft  he  held  his  kingdom  at  the  will  of  his  con- 
querors.     This  made  him  refolve  upon  a  war,  and  pre- 
pare 

(5)  He  was  the  Ton  of  a  Mace-  another  called  Demetrus.  Anti- 
donian,  called  Philip,  who  was  of  gonus  had  a  command  in  the  army 
the  race  of  the  Tennenides.  He  under  Philip  and  Alexander.  He 
left  two  fons,  this  Antigonu?,  and  killed  Eumenes,  and  took  Babylon 

froiw 
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pare  himfelf  with  as  much  cunning  and  privacy  as  poi- 
fible.      To  this  end,  he  left  his  cities  on  the  high-roads 
and   fea-coaft   ungarrifoned  and   almofl  defoiate,    that 
they  might  feem  inconfiderable  •  in  the  mean  time  he 
furnifhed  his  mid-land  caftles,   ftrong  holds  and  towns, 
with  arms,  money,  and  men  fit  for  fervice ;    and  thus 
his  military  force  (like  a  wreftler  trained  and  exercifed 
in  fecret)  was,  without  any  (how  of  war,   in  conftant 
readinefs  for  action.      He  had  in  his  armory  arms  for 
30000  men  ^  in  his  granaries,  eight  millions  of  bufhels 
of  corn,  and  in  his  coffers   as  much   ready   money  as 
would  defray  the  charge  of  maintaining  toooo  merce- 
nary foldiers,  to  defend  his  country  for  ten  years.     But 
before  he  could  put  his  deigns  in  execution,   he  died 
for  grief  and   anguifh  of  mind,  being  fenfjble  he  had 
unjuflly  put  to  death  Demetrius  one  of  his  fons,  upon 
the  calumnies  of  the  other  who  was  far  more  guilty. 
Perfeus,  his  fon  that  furvived,  inherited  his  hatred  to 
the  Romans  as  well  as  his  kingdom,  but  was  very  unfit 
to  carry  on  his  defigns,  through  his  want  of  courage, 
and  the   vicioufnefs   of  his  manners,    efpccially   when 
amongft  the  many  vices  and  diforders  of  his  mind,  co- 
vetoulhefs  bore  the  chief  way.      There  is  a  report  ahb 
that  he  was  not  legitimate,  but  that  the  wife  of  King 
Philip  took  him  as  foon  as  he  was  born  from  his  mo- 
ther Gathrania,  a  femftrefs  of  Argos,  and  brought  him 
up  privately  as  her  own.     And  this  might  be  the  chief 
caufe  of  his  contriving  the  death  of  Demetrius  ;  for  he 
might  well   fear,    that  whilft  there  was  a  lawful  fuc- 
eeflbr  in  the  family,  his  illegitimacy  v/ould  be  difco- 
vered.     But  notwithftanding  his  fpirit  was  fo  mean  and 
fordid,   yet  trufting  to  the  itrength  of  his  preparations, 
he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained  it.     Some  of  their  generals,  and  thoie 
of  confular  dignity,    and  at  the  head  of  great  armies 
and  fleets,  he  repulfed,  and  fome  of  them  he  vanquifhed 

For 

from  Seleucus  ;  and  when  his  ion     fumed  to  wear  a  crown,    and  af- 
Demecrius  had  overthrown  Ptole-     fumed  the  title  of  King, 
my's  fleet  at  Cyprus,  he,  the  fir  it          (?)  Dofon  fignifies   "  he  that  is 
of  all  Alexander's  fucceffors,  pre-     "  about  to  give." 

(7)Livy 
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For  he  overcame  (7)  Publius  Licinius,  who  was  the  firft 
that  invaded  Macedonia,  in  an  engagement  of  the  ca- 
valry ;  in  which  he  flew  '2300  of  his  braved  foldiers, 
and  took  600  prifoners  ;  and  iurprizing  the  Roman  fleet 
as  it  rode  at  anchor  before  Oreum,  he  took  twenty  fnips 
of  burden,  with  all  their  lading,  and  funk  the  reft  that 
were  freighted  with  corn.  Befides,  this,  he  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  four  galleys  with  five  ranks  of  oars, 
and  fought  another  battle  with  Hoftilius  the  CbnfuL 
whom  he  forced  to  retreat  when  he  was  making  an  in- 
road into  his  country  by  the  way  of  Elimia  ;  and  when 
Hoftilius  afterwards  ftole  a  march,  and  was  moving  fe- 
cretly  through  Thefialy,  he  urged  him  to  fight,  but  the 
other  vvould  not  ftand  the  hazard.  Nay  more,  to  (how 
his  contempt  of  the  Romans,  and  as  if  he  wanted  em- 
ployment, he  by  the  by  made  an  expedition  againft  the 
Dardanians,  in  which  he  flew  10000  of  thoie  barbarous 
people,  and  brought  a  very  great  fpoil  away  with  him. 
He  privately  alfo  iblicited  the  Gauls  who  live  near  the 
Danube  and  are  called  Baftarnse,  a  very  warlike  people, 
and  particularly  formidable  for  their  cavalry  ;  he  alfo 
pra&ifed  with  the  Illyrians,  by  the  means  of  Genthius 
their  King,  and  urged  them  to  join  with  him  in  this 
war.  (8)  It  was  likewife  reported,  that  the  barbarians 
being  allured  by  him  through  the  promife  of  rewards, 
were  to  make  an  irruption  into  Italy,  through  the 
lower  parts  of  Gallia  Cifalpina,  near  the  Adriatick  fea. 

The  Romans  being  advertized  of  thefe  things,  thought 
it  neceffary  no  longer  to  chufe  their  commanders  for  fa- 
vour or  felicitation,  but  to  pitch  upon  one  for  their 
General,  who  was  a  man  of  wifdom,  and  verfed  in  the 
management  of  great  affairs.  And  fuch  was  Paulus 
^Imilius ;  he  was  now  indeed  advanced  in  years,  beir.s 
near  threefcore  -,  yet  his  ftrength  was  not  impaired,  and 
lie  was  furrounded  with  his  valiant  fons  and  fons-in-lavv, 
befide  a  great  number  of  very  confiderable  relations  and 

friends, 

(7)  Livy  has  given  us  a  defcrip-     qnered  upon  as  eafy  conditions  as 
tion  of  ibis  aftion,  at   the  end  of    if  lie  himfelf  had  been  overthrown, 
his  forty-fecond  book.      Perfeus     hu:  the  Romans  refufed  it. 
offered  peace  to  thofe  he  h?d  con- 

(8)  That 
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friends,  who  all  of  them  perfnaded  him  to  yield  to  the 
defires  of  the  people,  who  called  him  to  the  Confuifhjp. 
At  firft  he  gave  no  ear  to  their  felicitations,  but  as  one 
averfe  to  govern,  refufed  both  the  honour  and  care  that 
attended  it  ;  yet  when  he  faw  them  flocking  daily  to  his 
gate,  urging  him  to  come  forth  to  the  place  of  election, 
and  loudly  cenfuring  him  for  his  refufal,  he  at  laft  granted 
their  requeft.  When  he  appeared  amongft  the  candidates, 
he  did  not  look  like  one  liiing  for  the  Confulfhip,  but  as 
one  who  brought  certain  victory  and  fuccefs,  by  yielding 
to  come  down  into  the  field  ;  fb  great  was  the  joy  and 
confidence  which  the  people  exprefled.  They  unani- 
moufly  chofe  him  a  fecond  time  Conful ;  nor  would  they 
fufFer  the  lots  to  be  caft  as  was  ufual  (9),  to  determine 
which  province  mould  fall  to  his  (hare,  but  immediately 
decreed  him  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
is  reported,  that  the  very  day  wherein  he  was  appointed 
General  in  that  expedition,  and  was  honourably  accom- 
panied home  by  great  numbers  of  people,  he  found  his 
daughter  Tertia,  a  very  little  girl,  all  in  tears  ;  where- 
upon he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  afked  her,  "  Why  (he 
"  cried  ?"  She  catching  him  about  the  neck,  and  killing 
him,  faid,  "  O  father,  know  you  not  that  our  Perfeus  is 
"  dead  ?"  meaning  a  little  dog  of  that  name  that  was  a 
favourite  with  her.  To  which  JEmilius  replied,  "  It  hap- 
"  pens  fortunately,  my  daughter,  I  embrace  the  cmen." 
This  Cicero  the  orator  relates  in  his  book  of  divination. 

It  was  the  cuftom  for  fuch  as  were  chofen  confuls,  to 
addrefsthe  people  in  an  obliging  manner  from  the  Roftrum, 
and  return  them  thanks  for  their  favour.  /Emilius  there- 
fore having  fummoned  an  aflembly,  told  them,  "  That  he 
"  fued  for  the  firft  Confulfhip,  becaufe  he  himfelf  flood  in 
"  need  of  fuch  honour  ;  but  for  the  lecond,  becaufe  he 
"knew  they  wanted  fuch  a  General  ^  upon  which  account 
"  he  thought  there  were  no  thanks  due  from  him  to  them  : 
"  if  they  judged  they  could  manage  the  war  by  any  other 

"to 

(S)  That  report   proved    ver7     who  demanded  300  talents  of  the 
true.    Polybius,  a    contemporary     Macedonians. 
author,  telis  us  what  pall  in   the          (  )  Livy  fr.ys  the  contrary. 
Per  feus  Cent  toG,  ;rhius, 

(r)  Livy 
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"  to  more  advantage,  he  would  willingly  yield  up  to  his 
"  charge  -,  but  if  they  confided  in  him,  they  mufl  not  in- 
"  terfere  with  him  in  his  office,  cr  prefcribe  what  was  to 
"  be  done,  but  filently  and  fubmiilively  furnifh  him  with 
"  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war :  for 
"  if  they  endeavoured  to  govern  him  who  was  to  command, 
"  they  would  render  this  expedition  more  ridiculous  than 
"  the  former."  By  this  fpeech  he  infpired  the  citizens  with 
reverence  for  him,  and  great  expectations  of  future  fuc- 
cefs ;  they  being  all  well  pleafed,  that  they  had  paf&d  by 
fuch  as  fought  to  be  preferred  by  flattery,  and  pitched  upon 
a  commander  of  fuch  noble  fentiments,  and  who  had  the 
courage  to  tell  them  the  truth.  Thus 'the  people  of  Rome 
were  lervants  to  reafon  and  virtue,  that  they  might  one 
day  rule,  and  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  world. 

That  ^milius,  when  he  fet  out  for  the  war  had  a 
profperous  voyage  and  journey,  and  arrived  with  fpeed 
and  fafety  at  his  camp,  I  attribute  to  -good  fortune  ; 
but  when  I  confider  the  conduct  of  the  war  itfelf,  and 
that  his  own  courage,  activity  and  prudence,  the  zeal 
of  his  friends,  his  refolution  and  prefence  of  mind  in  the 
midfl  of  danger,  all  contributed  to  his  fuccefs,  I  cannot 
afcribe  any  of  his  remarkable  actions  (as  I  can  thofe  of 
other  commanders)  to  his  fo  much  celebrated  good  for- 
tune ;  unlefs  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  coveteufnefs  of 
Perfeus  was  the  good  fortune  of  ^milius.  And  indeed 
the  fear  of  fpending  his  money,  was  the  deftruction  and 
utter  ruin  of  all  thofe  fplendid  and  great  preparations, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  Macedonians  were  in  hopes  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefs.  For  he  had  prevailed 

with 

(i)  Livy  has  very  well  defcribed  "  ed,  and  went  into  theranks.  They 

this  horfeman.and  his  foot  foldier.  are  the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed 

Veniebant    decem  millia  equi-  by  Caefar  in  the  firft  book  of  his 

'turn,  par  numerus   peditum  &  commentaries,  where  he  is  giving 

'  ipforum  jungentium  curfum  e-  an  account  of  Arioviftus's   army. 

1  quis,  &  in    vicem  prolapforuni  (2)  The  original  in  this  place  is 

equitum  vacuos  capfenrium    ad  extremely    corrupt.     Mr.    Dacier 

pugnam  equos.  There  came  ten  corrects  it  from  a  manufcript,  and 

thoufandhorfemenand  as  many  tranflates  it  thus,  in  which  he  a- 

foot,   who  kept  pace  with  the  grees  with  the  Latin  tranflation  ; 

horfe,  and  when  any  of  the  ca-  "  Though  he  ought  to  have  teamed 

valrv  were  unhorfl,  they  mouju-  "  bettev  from  the  example  of  the 

Roman* 
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with  the  Baftarnae  to  fend  to  his  afliftance  a  body  of  ten 
(i)  thoufand  horfe,  who  had  each,   a  foot  foldier  by  his 
fide,  all  of  them  mercenaries,  a  people  neither  (killed 
ia  tilling  of  land,  or  merchandize,  or  feeding  of  cattle, 
but  whofe  only  bufmefs  and    perpetual  ftudy  it   was  to 
fight  and  conquer.     When  thefe  came  near  Medica,  and 
were   encamped  and  mixed   with  the   King's   foldiers 
being  men  of  great  ilature,  dexterous  in  their  exercifes, 
great  boaflers,  and  loud  in    their   threats  againft  their 
enemies,  they  added  courage  to   the  Macedonians,  who 
fancied  the  Romans  would  not  be  able  to  fland  againft 
them,  but  would  be   frighted  at  their  very   looks  and 
motions,  which  were  fo  ftranga   and  terrible.     When 
Perfeus  had  thus  encouraged  his  men,  and  puffed  them 
up  with  thefe  great  hopes,  as  foon  as  a  thoufand  pieces 
of  gold  were  demanded  for  each  Captain,  according  to 
agreement,  he  was  fo  aflonifhed   and  diftracled  at  the 
vaftnefs  of  the  fum,  that  his  covetoufhefs  made  hint 
lend  them  back,  and  refufe  their  afliftance,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  fteward,  not  tlie   enemy  of  the   Romans,  and 
was  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  expenccs  of  the 
war,  to  thofe  with  whom  he  waged  it.     (2)  For  though, 
he    had  made   fuch   vaft  preparations,    though  he  had 
money  in    his   treafury   fufiicient  to  pay  an    hundred 
thoufand  men,    and   though  he  was  to  engage  againfl 
fo  confiderbale  force,  and  in  fuch   a  war,  whofe  necei- 
fary  expences  muft  needs  be  very  great ;  yet  he  weighed 
and-  fealed  up  his  money,  as  if  he  feared  or  had  no  right 
to  touch  it.     And  all  this    was   done  by  one,  not   de- 
icended  from  the  Lydiansor  Phaenicians,  but  who  chal- 
lenged 

"  Romans  themfeives,  who  befide  under  ^Emiiius.    It  is  impoilihlc, 

''their     other   preparation-s    had  as  the  paffage  ftands,  todetetmine 

"  i  00,000  men  collected  and  rea-  the  meaning  of  it  with  certainty  ; 

"  dy  for  fervice. '    But  this  enien-  but  the  tranflation  here  given  of  it 

tlation  cannot  be  true  ;  for,  not  to  is  at  leaft  more  likely,  to   be   the 

mention  other  objections,  it  is  not  true  one  than  the  other,  as  it  per- 

pnly  improbable  in  itfelf  that  the  fectly  agrees  with  what   Plutarch 

Romans  fliould  fend  fuch  an  army  has  laid  before,  p.  249.  that  Per- 

intd  Macedonia,  but  it  is  inconfjf-  feus's  father  befide  his  other  pre- 

rent  with  the  account  which  both  parations,  had  money  fufficient  to 

I, ivy  and  Plutarch  himfelfgives  of  maintain    10,000    men    for    ten 

the  number  of  the  Roman  forces  years. 

(3)  J-'vjr 
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lenged  to  himfelf  the  virtues  of  Alexander  and  Philip, 
from  his  alliance  to  them,  men  who  conquered  the  world 
by  judging,  that  "  empire  was  to  be  purchafed  by  mo- 
"  ney,  not  money  by  empire."  For  it  was  commonly  faid, 
"  That'  not  Philip  but  his  gold  took  the  cities  of  Greece." 
And  Alexander  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
the  Indians,  and  found  that  his  Macedonians  were  encum- 
bered, and  marched  heavily  with  their  Perfian  fpoiis,. 
firft  let  fire  to  his  own  carriages,  and  then  perfuaded 
the  reft  to  imitate  his  example  ;  that  thus  freed,  they 
might  proceed  to  the  war  without  hindrance.  Whereas 
Perieus,  though  himfelf,  his  children,  and  his  whole 
kingdom  abounded  in  wealth,  would  not  purchafe  his 
prefervation,  at  the  expence  of  a  fmall  part  of  it  ;  but 
chofe  rather  to  appear  as  a  rich  captive,  and  to  be  led 
in  triumph  with  ail  his  treafure  ;  as  if  he  was  defirous 
to  fhow  the  Romans  what  a  provident  ceconomift  he  had 
been  for  them.  For  he  not  only  broke  his  word  with 
the  Gauls,  and  difmift  them,  but  likewife  defrauded 
Genthius  King  oflllyria,  whom  by  promifing  to  pay  him 
qoo  talents,  he  had  perfuaded  to  join  in  the  war  againft 
the  Romans.  Some  perfons  being  Cent  to  receive  the 
money,  it  was  paid,  and  fealed  up.  Genthius  now 
thinking  himfelf  fecure  of  the  fum  he  had  demanded, 
in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  honour  and  juftice,  im- 
priibned  the"  Roman  ambailadors  who  were  with  him. 
Perfeus,  informed  of  what  Genthius  had  done,  concluded 
that  there  was  now  no  further  need  of  money,  to  make 
him  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  he  having  given  fuch  an 
earned  of  his  enmity,  and  by  this  fcandalous  action  tho- 
roughly involved  himfelf  in  the  war  ;  he  therefore  de- 
frauded the  unfortunate  King  of  his  300  talents,  and 
without  any  concern  beheld  him,  his  wife  and  children, 
in  a  fhort  time  after,  dragged  out  of  their  kingdom,  as 
from  their  neft,  by  Lucius  Anicius,  who  was  fent  againft 
him  with  an  arrny. 


(3)  Livy  fays  without  their  them,  refting  upon  their  pike,  and 
buckler,  and  gives  us  this  reafon  reclining  their  heads  upon  the 
for  the  order  j  that  when  they  buckler,  they  might  fleep  (lami- 
held  their  buckler  right  before  ing.  Livy  adds,  that  on  this  oc- 

cafion 
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.^Emilius  coming  againft  fuch  an  adverfary,  made  light 
of  his  pcrfon,  but  admired  his  preparations  and  force  : 
for  he  had  4000  horfe,  and  not  much  fewer  than 
40,000  Macedonian  foot.  ;  and  encamping  by  the  fea- 
fide,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  in  a  place  im- 
poilible  to  be  approached,  and  on  all  fides  fortified  with 
fences  and  bulwarks  of  wood,  he  remained  there  in 
great  fecurity,  thinking  to  weary  out  j^Emilius,  by  pro- 
trading  the  time  and  putting  him  to  a  great  expence. 
But  he,  in  the  meantime,  wholly  intent  on  his  b'ufinefs, 
weighed  every  expedient,  and  method  of  attack  ;  and 
perceiving  his  foldiers,  from  their  former  v/ant  of  difci- 
pline,  to  be  impatient  of  delay,  and  ready  on  all  occafi- 
ons  to  teach  their  General  his  duty,  he  fnarply  reproved 
them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  intermeddle  with 
what  was  rot  their  concern,  but  only  to  take  care  that 
they  and  their  arms  were  in  readinefs,  and  to  ufe  their 
fwords  like  Romans  when  their  commanders  fhould 
think  fit  to  employ  them.  Further,  he  ordered  that 
the  centinels  by  night  fhould  watch  without  their  jave- 
lins (3),  that  thus  they  might  be  more  careful  and  able 
to  refill  deep,  having  nothing  proper  to  withfland  the 
aifaults  of  their  enemies. 

That  which  moft  infefled  the  army,  was  the  want  of 
water,   for  only  a  HttleT  and  that  foul,   flowed   out,  or 
rather  came  by  drop?  from  fome  fprings  near  the  lea. 
Bat  /Emilius  conficlering  that  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  and  woody  mountain  Olympus,   and  conjecturing 
by  the  fburiming  of  the  trees,  that  there  were  fprings 
that  had  their  courfe  under  ground,   dug  a  great  mam 
holes   and   wells   in  the   fide  of  the  mountain,   which 
were    prefently   filled    with    clear  water,   which    b; 
into  thefe  openings  with  the  more  force,  as  it    had 
then  been  under  preflure  and   confinement.     Some  in- 
deed deny  that  there   are  any  fources  of  water  rea'dv 
provided  and  concealed  in  the  places  from  whence  tin  y 

flow 


ihTs  introduced  the  cuf-  but  he  ordered  that  they  who 
torn  of  relieving  the  guard;  till  came  on  in  the  morning  fiiouid  be 
then  they  were  upon  duty  all  day;  relieved  at  noon, 

(4)  Livy 
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flow,  and  afiert  that  a  flream  when  it  i flues  out  of  the 
earth,  is  then  immediately  formed  by  the  condenfation 
of  vapours,  and  that  by  the  coidnefs  and  preffure  of  the 
earth,  a  moid  vapour  is  rendered  fluid.     For  as  womens 
breads  are  not  like  vetTels  full  of  milk  always  prepared 
and  ready  to  flow  from  them  ;  but   the   nourifhment  in 
their  b'reafts,  is  changed  into  milk ;  and  drained  from 
thence;  in  like  manner  the  places  of  the  earth  that  are 
cold  and  {lored  with  fountains,  do  not  contain  any  hid- 
den receptacles  of  water  which  are  capable,  as  from  a 
fource  always  ready  and  full,  to  fupply  fo  many  brooks, 
and  great   rivers  •  but  by   prelfing  and  condenfing  the 
vapours  and  air,    they  turn    them  into  that   fubftance. 
For  which  reafon  thofe   places  that  are  opened  afford 
more  plenty  of  water,  (as  the  breads  of  women  do  milk 
from  their  being   fucked)    by  compreding   and   lique- 
fying the  vapour,  whereas  the  earth  that  remains  idle 
and  undug,  is   not  capable  of  producing    any    water, 
becaufe  it  wants  that  motion  which  is  the  truecaufe  of 
it.     But  thofe  who  aflert  this  opinion,  give  occafion  to 
the  fceptical  to   argue,  that  for  the  fame  reafon   there 
mould  be  no  blood  in  living  creatures,  but  that  it  mud 
be  formed  by  a  wound,  fome  fort  of  fpirit  or  flefh  be-, 
ing  changed  into  fluid  matter.'       Befides,  this  opinion 
is  refuted  by  fuch,  who  digging  deep  in  the  earth  to 
undermine  fome  fortification,  or   to  fearch  for  metals, 
meet  with  rivers,  which  are  not  collected  by  little  and 
little,  (which  mud  neceffarily  be,  if  they  were  produced 
at  the  very  indant  the  earth  was  opened)  but  break  out 
at  once  with  violence.     And  upon  the  cutting  through 
a  rock,  there  often  gufhesout  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
which  asfuddenly  ceafes.     But  of  this  enough. 

./Emilius  lay  dill  for  fome  days,  and  it  is  faid,  that 
there  were  never  two  great  armies  fo  nigh,  that  enjoyed 
fo  much  quiet.  When  he  had  tried  and  confidered  all 
things,  and  was  informed  that  there  was  yet  one  palfage 

left 

(4)  Livy  tells  us  quite  the  con-  (0  Plutarch  ought  not  to  ha'<e 
trary  j  he  fays  thatpafs  was  eafy  omitted  in  this  place  that  ^Emilius 
enough,  but  that  a  guard  was  fta-  had  ordered  O&avius  the  Prstor 
tioned  in  it.  to  fail  with  a  fleet  to  .Hcradeum, 

on 
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left  unguarded  (4)  through  Perrhseibia,  by  rytmiim  and 
Petra,  he  hoped  more  from  the  condition  of  the  place, 
which  was  left  defencelefs,  than  he  feared  from  the 
roughnefs  and  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  and  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  confidered  in  council.  Amongd  thofe 
that  wereprefent  at  the  council,  Scipio,  furnamedNafica, 
fon-in-law  to  Scipio  Africantis,  who  afterwards  bore 
fuch  great  fway  in  the  fenate-houfe,  flood  up  firft,  and 
offered  to  command  thofe  who  fhould  be  fent  to  encorri- 
pafs  the  enemy.  Then  Fabius  MaXimus,  eldcil  fon  of 
./Emilius,  although  yet  very  young,  ardently  requeued 
to  be  employed  in  this  enterprize.  /Emiliiis  rejoicing  at 
this  noble  emulation  in  his  ion,  appointed  them  a  de- 
tachment not  fo  large  as  Polybius  relates,  but  confiding 
of  as  many  as  Nafica  himfelf  telis  us  he  took  with  him, 
in  that  fhort  epiftle  he  wrote  to  a  certain  King  concern- 
ing this  expedition.  For  he  had  3000  Italians  that 
were  not  Romans,  and  his  left  wing  confided  of  5000  ; 
to  thefe  Scipio  joined  laohorfemen,  and  200  Thracians 
and  Cretans  intermixed,  who  had  been  fent  by  Harpalus. 
With  this  detachment  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
fea,  and  encamped  near  Heracleum,  (5)  as  if  he  dehgned 
to  embark,  and  fo  to  fail  round  and  environ  the  enemy. 
But  when  the  foldievs  had  flipped,  and  it  was  dark,  he 
made  the  captains  acquainted  with  his  real  intentions, 
and  marching  all  night  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  of 
the  fea,  till  he  came  to  Pythium,  he  there  reded  his  ar- 
my. In  this  place  mount  Olympus  dretches  itfclf  in 
height  more  than  ten  furlongs,  as  appears  by  this  epi 
gram  made  by  him  that  meaiilred  it. 

Olympus'  top,  where  ftands  the  Pythian  fane 
More  than  ten  furlongs  rifes  from  tbe  plain, 
^he  height  Eumelus'yow  Xenag'ras  took  ; 
Regard  him  Phoebus  with  a  gracious  hok, 

Geometricians    indeed    afnrm,    that    no     mountain   iri 
height,  or  fea  in  depth,  exceeds  ten  furlongs ;  yet  it 

feems 

on  purpofe  to  make  Per  feus  be-  lige  him.  to  decamp;  for  other- 

Heve  his  defign  was  to  ravage  the  wife  how  could  Scipio  preund  to 

maritime  coalls    thereby  to   ob-  embark  ? 

VOL  II.  R  (6)  Livy 
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feems  probable  that  Xenagoras  did  not  take  the  meafure 
careleily,  but  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  with  in- 
ftruments  fit  for  that  purpofe.  Here  it  was  that  Nafica 
pa{fed  the  night. 

A.  Cretan  deferter  who  fled  to  the  enemy  in  the  march, 
difcovered  to  Perieus  the  defign  which  the  Romans  had 
to  encompafs  him;  who  feeing  ^milius  remain  quiet 
with  his  army,  miftrufted  no  fuch  rttempt.  He  was 
ilartled  at  the  news ;  however  he  did  not  remove  his 
camp,  but  fent  10,000  foreign  mercenaries,  and  2000 
Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Milo,  ordering 
them  to  march  with  all  diligence,  and  poflefs  themfelves 
of  the  ftraits.  Polybius  relates,  that  the  Romans  fet  up- 
on them  whilft  they  were  afleep  -,  but  Nafica  fays  that 
there  was  a  (harp  and  dangerous  conflict  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ^  that  he  himfelf  encountered  a  mercenary 
Thracian,  pierced  him  through  with  his  dart,  and  flew 
him  ;  and  that  the  enemy  being  forced  to  retreat,  and 
Milo  flript  to  his  coat  fhamefully  flying  without  his  ar- 
mour, he  followed  without  danger,  and  all  the  army 
marched  down  into  the  country. 

Per  feus,  quite  difpirited  at  this  overthrow,  removed 
his  camp  in  hafte,  and  retired  in  great  terror.  How- 
ever it  was  neeeflary  for  him  either  to  ftop  before  Pydne, 
and  there  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  or  difperfe  his 
array  into  cities,  and  there  expect  the  enemy,  who  be- 
ing once  entered  into  his  country,  could  not  be  driven 
out  without  great  (laughter  and  bloodfhed.  But  it  be- 
ing reprefented  to  him  by  his  friends  that  he  was  much 
iuperior  in  number,  and  that  his  troops,  who  were  to 
fight  in  defence  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  exert 
their  utmoft  refolution,  efpecially  when  their  King  was 
a  witnefs  of  their  behaviour  and  a  partner  in  their  dan- 
ger ;  this  reprefentation  gave  him  n-ew  courage,  fo 
that  pitching  his  camp,  he  prepared  to  fight,  viewed 
the  country,  ard  gave  his  commands,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  fet  upon  the  Romans  as  foon  as  they  approached.  In 
the  place  where  he  encamped  there  was  a  field,  proper 
for  the  drawing-  up  a  phalanx,  which  required  a  plain 

valley 

C6)  Livy  fays  that  this  eclipfe  was  foretold  by  a  tribune  of  the 

*  /"     1     I  • 

loJdiers 
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valley  and  even  ground ;  there  were  alfo  divers  little 
hills  joined  together,  which  ferved  for  a  retreat  to  the 
light-armed  foldiers,  and  gave  them  opportunities  to 
encompafs  the  enemy ;  through  the  middle  ran  the  ri- 
vers JEfon  and  Leucus,  which. though  not  very  deep,  it 
being  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  yet  were  likely  to  give 
the  Romans  fome  trouble. 

As  foon  asyEmilius  had  joined  Nafica,  he  advanced  in 
order  of  battle  againft  the  enemy  ;  but  when  he  faw  the 
number  and  dilpofition  of  their  forces,  he  was  afto- 
nifhed,  and  flood  flill,  confidering  with  himfelf  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.  But  the  young  officers  being  eager  to 
fight,  prefled  him  earneftly  not  to  delay,  and  moflof  all 
Nafica,  who  was  flufhed  with  his  late  fuccefs  on  Olympus, 
^milius  anfwered  with  a  fmile:  "  I  mould  be  as  eager  as 
"  you,  were  I  of  your  age,but  my  many  victories  have  taught 
"  mr  the  mifcarriages  of  the  conquered,  and  forbid  me  to 
**  engage  fuch  as  are  weary  with  their  long  march  againft 
"  an  army  fo  well  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  battle." 

Then  he  gave  command,  that  the  front  of  his  army, 
and  fuch  as  were  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  mould  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  engage,  and 
thofe  in  the  rear  mould  caft  up  the  trenches,  and  fortify 
the  camp  ;  then  the  foremofl  of  his  men  wheeling  oft 
by  degrees,  their  whole  order  was  infenfibly  changed, 
and  all  his  army  encamped  without  noiie. 

When  it  was  night,  and  no  man  after  his  fupper 
thought  of  any  thing  but  fleep  and  reft,  all  on  a  fud- 
den  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  very  high, 
began  to  be  darkened,  and  after  changing  into  various 
colours,  was  at  length  totally  eclipfed.  The  Romans, 
according  to  their  cuflom,  with  the  noife  of  brafs  pans, 
and  lifting  up  a  great  many  firebrands  and  torches,  en- 
deavoured to  recover  her  light :  whilfl  the  Macedonians 
behaved  themfelves  far  other  wife;  for  horror  and  a- 
mazement  feized  their  whole  army,  and  a  rumour  crept 
by  degrees  into  their  camp,  that  this  eclipfe  portened 
the  downfal  of  their  King,  (6)  /Emilius  was  no  novice 
in  thefe  things,  but  very  well  understood  the  feeming 

irregularities 

foldiers,    called  Caius  Sulpitfus  Callus,    the  night  before,    and  that 

R  2  upon 
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irregularities  of  eclipfes,  and  that  in  a  certain  revoli?-. 
tion  of  time,  the  moon  in  her  courfe  was  obfcured  and 
hid  by  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  till  pafllng  that  region 
of  darknefs  me  became  again  enlightened  by  the  fun ; 
yet  being  very  devout,  a  religious  obferver  of  facrifices, 
and  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  dtvnation,  as  (bon  as  he 
perceived  the  moon  had  regained  her  former  luftie,  he 
offered  up  to  her  eleven  heifers.  At  the  break  of  day 
he  facrificed  to  Hercules,  and  had  offered  up  twenty 
oxen  before  he  received  any  token  that  his  offering  was 
accepted;  but  at  the  one-and-twentieth  the  figns  pro- 
mifed  victory  to  fuch  as  fought  only  to  defend  them- 
felves.  Then  he  vowed  a  hecatomb  and  folemn  fports 
to  Hercules  and  commanded  his  officers  to  make  ready 
for  battle,  flaying  only  till  the  fun  fhould  decline,  and 
come  about  to  the  Weft,  left  being  in  their  faces  in  the 
morning  it  fhould  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  fbldiers.  In 
the  mean  time  he  waited  in  his  tent  which  was  open 
towards  the  valley  where  the  enemies  were  encamped. 
When  it  grew  towards  evening,  fome  tell  us  jEmilius 
himfelf  laid  the  following  defign,  that  the  enemy  might 
firft  begin  the  fight:  he  turned  loofe  a  horfe  without  a 
bridle,  and  fent  fome  of  the  Romans  to  catch  him,  upon 
whofe  following  the  beaft,  .the  battle  begun.  Others 
relate,  that  the  Thracians,  under  the  command  of  one 
Alexander,  fet  upon  the  Roman  carriages  that  brought 
forage  to  the  camp ;  that  to  oppofe  thefe  a  party  of 
700  Ligurians  were  immediately  detached,  and  that  re- 
lief coming  ftill  from  both  armies,  the  main  bodies 
were  at  laft  engaged.  /Emilius,  like  a  wife  pilot,  fore- 
feeing  by  the  preieat  agitation  of  the  armies,  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  impending  ftorm,  came  out  of  his  tent,  went 
through  the  legions,  and  encouraged  his  fbldiers.  Na- 
fica,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  advanced  to  the  place 
where. the  fkirmifh  began,  faw  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  preparing  to  engage.  Firft  marched  the  Thra- 
cians, who  he  himfelf  tells  us,  were  very  terrible  to  be- 
hold, for  they  were  men  of  great  ftature,  their  ibields 

were 

upon  the  accoiaplilhment  of  his      thought  him  fon*ething  more  thaa 
prcdi&ioa,    the  Romaa    ibldicrs      man.  "RonianismilitibusGallifa- 

"     pienlia 
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were  bright  and  glittering,  their  veft  were  black,  their 
legs  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  as  they  moved,  their 
weighty  long  fpears  (hook  on  their  fhoulders.  Next 
the  Thracians,  marched  the  mercenary  foldiers,  armed 
after  the  different  fafhions  of  their  countries,  and  with 
thefe  the  Paeonians  were  mingled.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  a  Third  body  of  the  Macedonians,  all  chofen  men,  of 
known  courage,  and  all  in  the  prime  of  their  age,  min- 
ing in  their  gilt  armour,  and  new  purple  vefts.  Behind 
thefe  the  fquadrons  of  the  Chalcafpides  advanced  from 
the  camp  ;  the  whole  plain  glittered  with  the  brightnefs  - 
of  their  arms  and  brazen  fhields,  and  the  mountains 
rang  with  their  fhouts,  by  which  they  animated  each 
other.  In  this  order  they  marched,  and  that  with  fuch  bold- 
neis  and  fpeed,  that  thofe  that  were  firft  flain,  fell  with- 
in two  furlongs  diftance  from  the  Roman  camp.  The 
battle  being  begun,  ./Emilias  came  in,  and  found  that  the 
foremoft  of  the  Macedonians  had  already  ftruck  the  end 
of  their  fpears  into  the  fhields  of  the  Romans,  fo  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  come  near  them  with  their  fwords. 
But  when  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians  took  the  fhields 
that  hung  on  their  backs,  and  brought  them  before  them, 
and  all  at  once  levelled  their  pikes  againil  their  enemies 
bucklers  ;  the  great  ftrength  of  their  united  targets,  and 
the  dreadful  appearance  of  a  front  fo  armed,  ftruck  him 
with  amazement  and  fear,  he  having  never  feen  any  thing 
more  terrible  ;  and  he  would  often  afterwards  fpeak  of 
the  impreflion  which  that  fight  made  upon  him.  This 
however  he  then  diffembled,  and  rode  through  his  army 
without  either  breaft-plate  or  helmet,  with  a  pleafant 
and  chearful  co.untenan.ce. 

On  the  contrary,  no  iboner  was  the  battle  begun, 
but  the  Macedonian  King  (asPolybius  relates)  bafely  with- 
drew to  the  city  ofPydne,  under  a  pretence  of  facrificing 
to  Hercules-,  a  God  who  is  not  wont  to  regard  the  def- 
picable  offerings  of  cowards,  or  grant  fuch  requefts  as 
are  unjuft ;  it  not  being  reafonable,  that  he  who  never 
moots,  mould  carry  away  the  prize,  that  he  mould 
triumph  who  fhuns  the  battle,  that  the  indolent  fhould 

be 

*'  pientia  prope  divina  videri." 

R  3  (7)  This 
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be  fuccefsful,  or  the  v/icked  profperous.  But  to 
lius's  petition  the  God  liftened,  for  he  prayed  for  vic\o~ 
ry  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  and  was  righting  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  implored  the  Divine  afliftance. 

But  a  certain  author  called  (7)  Pofidonius,  who  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  Perfeus,  and  tells  us  he  lived  at  that  time, 
and  was  himfelf  in  this  battle,  denies  that  he  left  the 
field  either  through  fear'  or  pretence  of  facrificing,  but 
that  the  very  day  before  the  fight  he  received  a  kick 
from  a  horfe  on  hisJeg;  that  though  very  much  indif- 
pofed,  anc}  difluaded  by  all  his  friends,  he  commanded 
«ne  of  his  horfes  to  be  brought,  and  entered  the  field 
unarmed  ;  that  amoijgft  an  infinite  number  of  darts  that 
flew  about  on  all  fides,  one  of  iron  lighted  on  him,  and 
though  not  with  the  point,  yet  by  a  glance  hit  him  with 
fuch  force  on  his  left  fide,  that  it  rent  his  cioaths,  and 
fo  bruifed  his  flefh,  that  the  mark  remained  a  long  time 
after.  This  is  what  Pofidonius  fays  in  defence  of  Per- 
feus. 

The  Romans  not  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
phalanx,  one  Salius  a  commander  of  the  Pelignians 
{hatched  the  eniign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it 
amongft  the  enemies ;  which  as  foon  as  the  Pelignians 
perceived,  (for  the  Italians  efteem  it  bafe  and  difho- 
nourable  to  abandon  their  ftandard)  they  rufhed  with 
great  violence  towards  that  place,  and  the  conflict  was 
very  fierce,  and  the  {laughter  terrible  on  both  fides. 
For  the  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  fpears  afunder 
with  their  iwords,  or  to  beat  them  back  with  their 
fhields,  or  put  them  with  by  their  hands ;  on  the  other 
fide,  the  Macedonians  held  their  pikes  in  both  hands, 
and  pierced  through  thofe  that  came  in  their  way,  no 
fhield  or  corflet  being  able  to^refift  the  force  of  their 
fpears.  The  Pelignians  and  Marrucinians  were  thrown 
headlong  :  to  the  ground^  who  again  ft  all  reafon,  and 
with  a  brutal  fury,  had  run  upon  unavoidable  dangers, 
and  certain  death.-  Their  firft  ranks  being  (lain,  thole 

that 

(7)  This  could  not  be  Pofidonius  hiftorian,  whowroteacontinuati- 
of  Aparaea,  the  philofopher  and  on  of  Polibius's  hiftory;  for  that 

Pofidonius 
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t-hat  were  behind  were  forced  to  give  back ;  it  cannot 
be  faid  they  fled,  but  they  retreated  towards  mount 
Olocrus.  When  ^milius  fa w  thi s,  (as  Pofidonius  relates) 
he  rent  his  cloaths  ;  for  fome  of  his  men  were  ready  to 
fjy,  and  the  reft  were  not  willing  to  engage  with  a  pha- 
'lanx,  which  feemed  altogether  impenetrable,  and  as 
fecure  as  if  entrenched,  whilft  guarded  with  fuch  great 
numbers  of  pikes,  which  on  all  fides  threatened  the  af- 
failers.  But  at  length  as  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground, 
and  the  large  extent  of  the  enemies  front  made  it  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  preferve  that  hedge  or  rampart  of 
fhields  and  pikes  every  where  intire  and  unbroken,  JEmi- 
Ijus  perceived  a  great  many  interfaces  and  breaches  in 
the  Macedonian  phalanx-,  as  it  ufually  happens  in  all 
great  armies,  according  to  the  different  efforts  of  the 
combatants,  whilft  in  one  part  they  pref&'d  forward  with 
eagernefs,  and  in  another  are  forced  to  give  back. 
Wherefore  with  all  fpeed  he  divided  his  men  into  fmall 
companies,  and  ordered  them  to  fall  into  the  intervals, 
and  void  places  of  the  enemies  body,  and  to  make  their 
attack  not  all  together  in  any  one  place,  but  to  engage, 
in  feparate  parties,  and  attack  them  in  feveral  places  at 
the  fame  time.  Thefe  commands  ./Emilius  gave  to  his 
captains,  and  they  to  their  foldiers  ;  who  had  no  fooner 
entered  the  fpaces,  and  feparated  their  enemies,  but 
Come  charged  them  in  flank,  where  they  were  naked 
and  expofed,  others  fetching  a  compafs,  fet  on  them  in 
the  rear,  fo  that  in  a  moment  this  terrible  phalanx, 
whofe  whole  force  confifted  in  its  union  and  the  impref- 
ilon  it  made  when  clofely  joined  together,  was  diflblved 
and  broken.  And  when  they  came  to  fight  hand  to 
hand,  the  Macedonians  fmote  in  vain  upon  the  large  fb- 
lid  fhields  of  the  Romans  with  their  little  fwords-,  whilft 
their  flight  fhields  were  not  able  to  fuftain  the  weight  and 
force  of  the  Roman  fwords,  which  pierced  through  all 
their  armour  to  their  bodies,  fo  that  they  with  difficulty 
maintained- their  ground,  and  were  at  length  entirely 
routed. 

It 

Pofidonius  went  to  Rome  during      years  after  this  battle.  Ttmuftcer- 
she  Confulihip  of  Marcellus,  1 i 8      tainly  be  fome  counterfeit  writer, 

R  4  who 
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It  was  here  the  greatdl  efforts  were  made  on  both 
fides.  Marcus  the  ion  of  Cato,  and  fon-in-law  of  /Emi- 
lius,  arter  having  given  many  proofs  of  a  moft  undaunted 
courage  and  refo^ution,  unhappily  loft  his  fword,  which 
dropt  out  of  his  hand  as  he  was  fighting.  As  he  was  a 
youth,  who  had  acquired  all  the  advantages  of  a  gene- 
rous education,  as  he  was  the  fon  of  fo  illuftrious  a  fa- 
ther, to  whom  he  thought  himfelf  anfwerable  for  all 
his  adlions,  and  was  perfuadeti  that  he  had  better  die 
than  fufFer  fuch  a  fpoil  to  remain  in  the  har>ls  of  his 
enemies,  he  flew  through  ail  the  ranks,  and  where- 
ever  he  met  with  a  friend,  or  companion,  he  acquainted 
him  with  his  misfortune,  and  implored  his  afliftance. 
In  a  moment  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  troop 
of  the  moft  hardy  and  determined,  who  followed  their 
leader,  and  fell  with  a  defperate  bravery  upon  the  Ma- 
cedonians, whom  after  a  fharp  conflict,  many  wounds, 
and  much  ilaughter,  they  repulfed,  poflefTed  the  place 
that  was  now  deferted  and  free,  and  fet  themfelves  to 
fearch  for  the  fword,  which  at  laft  they  found  covered 
with  a  great  heap  of  arms  and  dead  carcafles.  Tranf- 
ported  and  exulting  with  this  fuccefs,  they  with  more 
eagernefs  than  ever  charged  the  foes  that  yet  remained 
firm  and  unbroken.  At  laft  three  thoufand  of  the 
chofen  men,  who  kept  their  ftations,  and  fought  vali- 
antly to  the  laft,  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  very  great 
was  the  Daughter  of  fuch  as  fled,  infomuch  that  the 
plains  a:^d  the  hills  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and 
the  water  of  the  river  Leucus,  which  the  Romans  did 
not  pafs  till  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  was  then 
mingled  with  blood  ;•  for  it  is  faid,  there  fell  more  than 
twenty-five  thouiand  of  the  enemy  ;  of  the  Romans,  as 
Pofidonius  relates,  an  hundred  ;  as  Nafica,  only  four- 
fcore.  This  battle,  though  fo  great,  was  very  quickly 
decided,  it  being  the  ninth  (8)  hour  when  they  firft 
engaged,  and  the  enemy  being  routed  before  the  tenth. 

The 

\vho  ignoiant  in  chronology  took     "  tells  us  lie  lived  at  that  time" 
upon  him  the  name  of  Pofidonius.         (8)  i.e.  Three  in  the  afternoon. 
Plutarch    feems  to   fufpedl   him,         (9)  This  was  a  cuftom  among 
when  he  fays,  "  Pofidonius,  who     the  Romans.      Casfar  in  his  third 

book 
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The  reft  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  as 
fled,  whom  they  followed  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, 
fo  that  it  was  far  in  the  night  v/hen  they  returned. 

All  the  reft  were  met  by  their  fervants  with  torches, 
and  brought  back  with  joy  and  great  triumph  to  their 
tents,  which  were  fet  out  with  lights,  and  decked  v.  ith 
wreaths  of  (9)  ivy  and  laurel.     But  the  General  hirnfelf 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief ;    for  of  the  two  fons  that 
ferved  under  him  in  the  war,  the  youngeft  was  miffing, 
:whom  he  chiefly  loved,    and  who   was  more  happily 
formed  for  virtue  than  any  of  his  brethern  ;    as  he  was 
full  of  courage  and  ambitious  of  honour,    but  withal 
unexperienced  by  reafon  of  his  youth  (i),  he  concluded 
he  was  loft  by  inconfiderately  engaging  too  far  amongft 
his  enemies  in  the  heat  of  adtion.     The  whole   army 
were  foon  informed  of  his  d  ejection  and  forrow,    and 
quitting  their  fuppers,    ran  about  with  lights,    fome  to 
jEmilius's  tent,    fome  out  of  the  trenches  to  feek  him 
amongft  fuch  as  were  (lain  in  the  firft  onfet.     There  was 
nothing  but  grief  in  the  camp,  and  the  valley  was  filled 
with  the  cries  of  fuch  as  called  out  for  Scipio ;    for  he 
was  admired  and  beloved  by  all ;  his  difpofition  being  fo 
admirably  tempered  that  from  his  early  youth  he  feem- 
ed  beyond  any  of  his  equals  formed  to  excel  in  the  arts 
both  of  v/arand  of  civil  government.     At  length,  when 
it  was  late,  and  they  almoft  defpaired  of  him,    he  re- 
turned from  the  purfuit,  with  only  two  or  three  of  his 
companions,  all  covered  with  the  frefh  blood  of  his  ene- 
mies, having,  like  a  hound  keen  for  the  fport,  followed 
thechace  with  two  eager  a  pleafure.  This  was  that  Scipio, 
who  afterwards  deftroyed  Carthage  and  Numantium ;  he 
was  without  difpute  the  valianteft  of  the  Romans,   and 
had  the  greateft  authority  amongft  them.     Thus  fortune 
deferring  the  execution  of  her  vengeance  for  this  fuc- 
cels,  to  fome  other  time,  fuffered  ^Emilius  at  prefent  to 
enjoy  this  vidory  with  full  fatisfaclion. 

As 

book  of  the  civil  wars,    fays  that     "  tuli,  &  nonnullorum  tabernacu- 
in  Pompey's  camp  lie  found   the     "  la  protects  edera." 
tents  of  Lentulus  and  fome  others         (i)  Livy  fays  that  he  was  then 
covered  with  ivy.    L  etiam  Len-    in  his  feventeeoth  year. 

(2)  Livy 
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As  for  Perfeus,  hefted  from  Pydne  to  Pella,  with  his 
cavalry  which  remained  almoft  entire.  But  when  the 
foot  overtook  them,  they  upbraided  them  as  cowards 
and  traitors,  threw  them  off  their  horfes,  and  even 
wounded  many  of  them.  Perfeus  fearing  the  confev 
quences  of  the  tumult,  forfook  the  common  road,  and 
left  he  mould  be  known,  pulled  off  his  purple  robe, 
and  carried  it  before  him  ;  he  took  his  diadem  in  his 
hand  ;  and  that  he  might  the  better  converfe  with  his 
friends,  alighted  from  his  horfe  and  led  him.  Moft  of 
his  attendants  left  him  by  degrees,  one  pretending  to 
tie  his  ihoe  that  was  loofe,  another  to  water  his  horfe,  a 
third  to  drink  himfelf ;  thrswas  not  fo  much  fromfear  of 
their  enemies,  as  of  his  cruelty  ;  for  he  was  grown  wild 
at  this  misfortune,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf  by 
laying  the  blame  upon  others.  He  arrrived  at  Pella  in 
the  night,  where  Euctus  and  Eudaeus,  two  of  his  trea- 
furers  came  to  him,  and  by  their  reflecting  on  his  former 
mifcarriages,  apd  their  free  and  unfeafonable  admoni- 
tions upon  the  prefent  -fituation  of  his  affairs,  fo  exaf- 
perated  him,  that  he  killed  them  both  with  his  dagger. 
After  this  no  bodv  ftuck  to  him  but  Evander  the  Cre- 

j 

tan,  Archedamus  the  /Etolian,  and  Neo  the  Boeotian  : 
and  of  the  common  foldiers  there  followed  him  only  thofe 
from  Crete,  and  they  not  out  of  any  good-will  to  his 
peri'on  but  for  the  fake'of  his  riches,  to  which  they  ftuck 
as  clofe  as  bees  to  their  honey.  For  he  carried  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  about  with  him,  (2)  out  of  which  he  fuffered 
them  to  take  cups,  bowls,  and  other  veiTels  of  filver 
and  gold,  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents.  But  when  he 
was  come  to  Amphipolis,  and  afterwards  to  Galepfus,and 
his  fears  were  a  little  abated,  he  relapfed  into  his  old 
and  natural  difeafe  of  covetoufnefs,  and  bewailed  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  through  inadvertency  diftributed  the 
gold  plate  belonging  to  Alexander  the  Great,  amongft 

the 


(2)  Livy  fays  he  differed  them 
to  plunder  it,  becaufe  if  he  had 
made  a  diftribution  of  it  among 
them  it  would  not  h?  'e  raifed  him 
to  many  friends  as  enemies. 


Cretenfes  fpem  pecuniae  fecuti, 
&  quoniaui  in  dividendo  plus 
offenfionum  quam  gratis  erat, 
quinquaginta  talenta  iis  pofita 
funt  in  ripadiripienda.  xliv.  45." 
This 
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the  Cretans,  and  befought  thofe  that  had  it,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  exchange  it  with  him  again  for  money. 
Thofe  who  underflood  him  thoroughly,  knew  very  well  * 
he  only  (3)  plaid  the  Cretan  with  the  Cretans,  but  they 
that  believed  him,  and  reftored  what  they  had,  were 
cheated  ;  for  he  not  only  did  not  pay  the  money,  but  by 
craft  got  thirty  talents  more  of  his  friends  into  his  hands, 
(which  in  a  fhort  time  after  fell  to  the  enemy)  and  failing 
into  Samothracia,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux 
for  refuge. 

The  Macedonians  were  always  accounted  great  lovers 
of  their  kings  ;  but  now,  as  if  the  chief  pillar  of  their 
conftitution  was  broken,  and  the  whole  dififolved,  they 
fubmitted  to  ^milius,  and  in  two  days  time  made  him 
matter  of  their  whole  country.  This  feems  to  confirm 
their  opinion  who  afcribe  all  his  great  adtions  to  good 
fortune  ;  and  a  further  proof  of  it  is  the  omen  that  hap- 
pened at  Amphipolis  ;  where  as  ./Emilius  was  going  to 
offer  facrifice  and  the  rites  were  begun,  afiafh  of  lightning 
fell  on  the  altar,  fet  the  facrifice  on  fire,  and  confecrated 
it.  But  the  (hare  fame  had  in  this  affair  is  next  to  a 
miracle,  and  far  exeeds  all  they  tell  us  of  his  good 
Fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods  towards  him.  For 
the  fourth  day  after  Perfeus  was  vanquifhed  at  Pydne, 
whilft  the  people  were  affembled  to  fee  the  horfe-races 
in  the  Circus,  there  fuddenly  arofe  a  report  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  theatre,  that  ^Emilius  had  overcome  Per- 
feus, and  reduced  all  Macedonia.  This  report  was  im- 
mediately fpread  among  the  people,  and  caufed  an  uni- 
verfal  joy  ;  and  fhouts  and  acclamations  filled  the  city 
all  that  day  :  but  when  no  certain  author  of  the  news 
could  be  found,  and  every  one  appeared  to  have  had 
it  from  hearfay,  the  (lory  was  dropt  for  the  prefent 
and  vanifhed  ;  (4)  till  in  a  few  days  it  was  confirmed, 
and  then  the  former  intelligence  was  looked  upon 

as 

This  happened  on  the  banks  of  the     may  be  feen  in  Callimachus. 
Strymon  in  Perfeus's   flight  from         (4)  It  was  confirmed  by  the  ar- 
Amphipolis,  to  Galepfus.  rival  of  Fabius  Maximus  the  fon  of 

(3)  It  was  an  ancient  proverb,     ./Emilius,   L.    Lentulus,   and   Q^ 
The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  as    Metellus,  who  had  been  fent  ex- 

prefs 
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as  miraculous,  which  was  by  a  fiction,  had  told  the  real 
truth.  It  is  reported  alfo  that  the  news  of  a  battle  that 
was  fought  in  Italy,  near  the  river  Sagra,  was  carried 
into  Peloponnefus  the  fame  day  ;  and  of  that  near  My- 
cale,  againft  the  Medes,  to  Platse.  When  the  Romans 
had  defeated  the  Tarquins  who  were  combined  with 
the  Latins,  there  appeared  immediately  after  at  Rome, 
two  men  of  great  ftature  and  a  graceful  afpedl,  who  them- 
lelves  brought  the  news  from  the  cr.mp.  (5)  The  firft 
man  that  ipoke  to  them  in  the  market-place  near  the 
fountain,  where  they  were  refreshing  their  horfes  which 
v/ere  foaming  with  fvveat,  much  wondered  at  the  report 
of  the  victory,  when,  it  is  faid  they  both  fmiled  and 
gently  ftroked  his  beard  with  their  hands,  the  hairs  of 
which  from  being  black,  inftantly  turned  yellow.  This 
circumftance  gave  credit  to  what  they  faid,  and  fixed 
the  name  of  /Enobarbus  or  Yellow-beard  on  th  '-  man. 
But  that  which  happened  in  our  own  time,  will  make 
ali  thefe  credible  ;  for  when  (6)  Lucius  Antonius  rebel- 
led againft  Domitian,  and  Rome  was  in  a  Confirmation, 
expecting  to  fee  all  Germany  up  in  arms,  (7)  the  peo- 
ple on  a  fudden,  fpread  abroad  a  rumour  of  the  victory, 
and  the  news  ran  through  the  city,  that  Antonius  him- 
ielf  was  ilain,  his  whole  army  deftroyed,  and  that  not 
fo  much  as  one  man  had  efcaped  ;  nay,  this  report  was 
fo  firmly  believed,  that  many  of  the  magiftrat.es  offered 
up  facrifices.  But  when  at  length  the  author  of  it  was 
fought  and  could  not  be  found,  it  vanifhed  by  de- 
grees ;  for  every  one  fhifted  it  off,  from  himfelf  to  an- 
ther, and  at  laft  it  was  loft  in  the  numberlefs  crowd, 
as  in  a  vaft  ocean  ;  and  having  no  folid  ground  to  fup- 
port  its  credit,  was  in  a  fhort  time  not  fo  much  as  named 
in  the  city.  Neverthelefs  when  Domitian  marched  out 
with  his  forces  to  the  war,  he  met  \vith  meflengers  and 

letters, 


prefs  by  yEmilius,    and  reached     Emperor  was  defcended. 

Rome  the  twentieth  da7  after  the         (5)  ^  L  Antom,js  ^  gQ. 

verhor  of"  the  upper  Germany. 

(<;)  His  name  was  Lucius  Do-         (7)  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Do- 
mitius  j  from  his  family  Nero  the    mitian,  chap.  vi.  relates  an  inci- 

dent 
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letters,  that  gave  him  an  account  of  the  victory  -t  and  it 
appeared  that  the  fame  of  this  conquefl  came  the  very- 
day  it  was  gained,  though  the  diftance  of  the  places  was 
more  than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  miles.  The  truth 
of  this  no  man  amongft  us  can  be  ignorant  of. 

But  to  proceed  :  Cneius  Octavius,  who  was  joined  in 
command  with  ./Emilius,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace,  where  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods,  he  permit- 
ted Perfcus  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  temple,  but 
took  care  that  he  mould  not  efcape  by  fea.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  Perfeus  fecretly  practifed  with  Oroandes 
of  Crete,  who  was  mafterofa  bark,  and  who  promifed 
to  convey  him  and  his  treafure  away.  He,  like  a  true 
Cretan,  took  in  the  treafure,  and  advifed  him  to  come 
in  the  night  with  his  wife,  children,  and  neceflary  atten- 
dants, to  the  port  called  Demetrium  ;  but  as  foon  as  it 
grew  dark  he  fet  fail  without  him.  The  hour  appoint- 
ed being  come,  Perfeus  with  infinite  pains  and  difficul- 
ty crept  through  a  ftrait  window,  and  let  himfelf  down 
the  wall  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  little 
nfed  to  fuch  fatigue.  But  when  a  perfon  who  met  him 
wandring  on  the  more,  told  him  he  had  feen  Oroandes 
put  out  to  fea  (for  the  day  then  began  to  dawn)  the 
difconfolate  Prince  fetched  a  doleful  figh,  and  being  now 
bereft  of  all  hope  fled  back  towards  the  wall,  not  in  a 
clandeftine  manner  as  before,  for  he  faw  he  was  difco- 
vered,  but  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to  get  thi- 
ther, if  poffible  with  his  wife,  before  the  Romans  could 
overtake  them.  He  had  committed  his  children  to  Ion 
of  Theflalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  but  be- 
trayed him  now  in  his  adverfity,  for  he  delivered 
them  up  to  Odavius  ;  (b  that,  as  beafts  do  when  their 
young  arc  taken,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  himfelf  to 
thofe,  who  had  his  children  in  their  power.  His  great- 
eft 

dent  which  might  very  well  give  Domitian,     and     uttering     fuch 

occafion  to  that  report ;    for  he  founds  as  Teemed  tokens  of  joy. 

fays  that  the  day  on  which    the  This  was  enough    to   pofiefs  the 

battle  was  fought,   an   eagle  was  people  with  a  fuffl  belief  of  the 

leen   at  Rome,    embracing  as  it  defeat  and  death  of  Aatonius. 
were,  with  us  wings  the  fta:ue  of 

(8)  Plu- 
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eft  confidence  was  in  Nafica  j  he  therefore  enquired  for 
him,  but  he  not  being  there,  Perfeus  bewailed  his  misfor- 
tune, and  feeing  there  was  no  poffible  remedy,  furrendered 
himfelf  to  Octavius.      He  mowed  on  this  occafion,  that 
he  was  poffeffed  with  a  vice  more  fordid  than  covetouf- 
nefs  itfelf,  fondnefs  for  life  ;  by  which  he  deprived  him- 
felf even  of  pity,  the  only  thing  that  fortune  never  takes 
away  from  the  moft   wretched.     (8)  For  being  at  his 
own  requeft  brought  to  ^milius,  the  Conful  arofe  from 
his  feat,  and  accompanied  with  his  friends  went  to  receive 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  a  great  man  fallen  by  the 
fpecial  appointment  of  the  gods,  and  his  own  ill  fortune  ; 
whilft  Perfeus,   which  was  the  moft  fcandaious  of  fights, 
threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,   embraced  his  knees,  and  ut- 
tered fuch  unmanly  cries  and  petitions,  as  /Emilius  was 
not  able  to  bear  or  would  vouchfafe  to  hear ;  but  looking 
on  him  with  a  countenance  of  forrow  and  indignation, 
"  What !  (fays  he)  miferable  as  thou  art,  doft  thou  thus 
"  acquit  fortune,  of  what  might  feem  her  greateft  crime  ? 
"  For  by  thefe  actions  thou  fhoweft  that  thou  art  worthy 
"  of  thy  calamity ;    and  that  it  is  not  thy  prefent  condi- 
"  tion,  but  former  happinefs,    that  was  more  than  thy 
"  deferts.     Why  doft  thou  difgrace  my  victory,    and 
"  make  my  conqueft  little,  by  proving  thyfelf  a  coward, 
"  and  a  foe  below  a  Roman  ?  The  moil  unhappy  valour 
"  challenges  a  great  refpect,  even  from  enemies;  but  co  war- 
"  dice,  even  though  fo  fuccefsful,  from  the  Romans  always 
"  meets  withfcorn."  Neverthelefs  he  railed  him  up,  gave 
him  hi  s  hand,and  delivered  him  into  the  cuftody  of  Tubero. 
After  this  he  carried  his  fons,   his  fons-in-law,    and 
others  of  the  principal  officers,    efpecially  thofe  of  the 
younger  fort,  back  with  him  into  his  tent,  where  for  a 
long  time  he  fatftill  without  {peaking  a  word,  infomuch 
•that  they  all  wondered  at  him.     At  laft,  he  began  to  dif- 

courjfe 

(8)  Plutarch  feems  here  to  be  that  ftill  remained  to  that  unfor- 
too  concife  in  his  narration  ;  for  tunate  Prince,  carried  him  back 
he  fpeaks  as  it"  ^Emilius  himfelf  '  to  Amphipolis,  and  ^  from  thence 
was  at  that  time  in  Samothracia.  fent  him  to  ^milius's  camp,  hav- 
Oclavius  put  Perfeus  on  board  the  ing  by  letter  firft  advifed  that  ge- 
admiral  gaily  with  all  the  wealth  neral  that  he  was  coming. 
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courfe  of  fortune  and  human  affairs.  "  Is  it  reafonable, 
"  (fays  he,}  for  a  man  to  be  elated  in  profperity,  and 
u  grow  arrogant  upon  having  conquered  nations,  taken 
"  cities,  and  fubdued  kingdoms,  when  fortune  herfelf 
"  by  fuch  vifible  ma  ks  of  her  inftability,  and  the  melan- 
"  choly  i'lilances  of  human  frailty,  fo  plainly,  teaches 
"  him  that  he  is  to  expect  from  her  nothing  folid  and  per- 
"  manent!  In  what  fealon  of  life  can  a  man  think  himielf 
"  fecure,  when  in  the  very  inftant  of  victory  he  is  forced 
"  to  dread  the  almighty  power  of  ioriur.e,  and  in  the 
"  height  of  ibcccfs  muft  be  filled  with  diftruft  and  anxi- 
"  ety,  if  he  reflects  on  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate, 
"  which  fpares  none,  but  humbles  one  man  to-day,  and  to- 
"  moircw  another  ?  When  a  moment  of  time  has  been 
"  fufficient  to  overthrov/  the  houfe  of  Alexander,  which 
"  had  exalted  itfelf  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  and  re- 
"  duced  fo  great  a  part  of  the  world  into  fubjection  ;  when 
"  we  behold  her  princes,  who  fo  lately  were  at  the  head  of 
"  a  formidable  army  compofed  of  fo  many  thoufands,  now 
"  receiving  their  daily  food  from  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
"  mies  ;  fhall  we,  who  behold  this,  prefume  to  flatter  our- 
"  felves  that  our  profperity  is  fettled  upon  a  folid  founda- 
**  tion,  and  is  proof  againil  the  attacks  of  time  and  fortune? 
"  Supprefs  therefore  that  pride  and  infolence  which  victo- 
"  ry  infpires ;  and  looking  forvard  to  futurity,  be  pre- 
u  pared  for  whatever  misfortunes  may  happen  to  counter- 
u  balance  this  day's  fuccefs."  ^milius  having  ipoke 
much  more  to  the  fame  purpoie,  difmified  the  young  men, 
feafonably  chaftifed  by  this  grave  difcourfe  which  like  a 
bridle  had  curbed  their  arrogance  and  vain- glory.- 

When  this  was  done,  (9)  he  fent  his  army  into  quarters 
of  refrefhment,  while  he  went  to  vifit  Greece ;  where  he 
fpent  his  time  both  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  Grecians.  For  as  he  pafied  through  the  ci- 
ties he  eafed  the  peoples  grievances,  reformed  their 

'government, 

lius  fent  Tubero  his  fon-in-law  to  Perfeus  threw  hi'mfeif  at  his  feet, 

meet  him.     Perfeus  in,  a  mourn-  but  the   conful   raifed   him  from 

ing  habit  entered  the  camp  with  the  ground,  and  would  not  fuffer 

his  fon  Philip    ^niilius  when  he  him  to  embrace  his  knees. 

was  m  fight  role  fnm  his   feat,  (9)   He  firft  fent  his  1  jn  Fabiu* 

and  ftrctcbed  his  hand  out  to  him  j  Maximus,  who  wasreturned  from 

Rome, 
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government,  and  beftowed  gifts  upon  them ;  to  forne  com, 
to  others  oil,  out  of  the  King's  flore-houfes,  in  which  (they 
report)  there  were  fuch  vafl  quantities  laid  up,  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  received  and  wanted  it  was  too 
fmall  to  exhauft  the  whole.  In  Delphi  he  found  a  great 
fquare  pillar  of  white  marble,  defigned  for  the  pedcftal 
of  a  golden  ftatue  of  Perfeus,  on  which  he  commanded  his 
own  to  be  placed  ;  alledging,  that  it  was  but  juft,  that 
the  conquered  fhould  give  place  to  the  conqueror.  In 
Olympia  he  is  faid  to  have  uttered  that  fo  celebrated 
fpeech,  (i)  "  This  Jupiter  of  Phidias  is  the  very  Jupiter 
"  of  Hcmer."  When  the  ten  commiffjoners  for  fettling 
the  affairs  of  Macedonians  arrived  from  Rome,  hedeliver- 
ed  up  again  to  the  Macedonia  their  cities  and  country, 
permitting  them  to  live  at  liberty,  and  according  to 
their  own  laws,  and  only  required  of  them  the  tribute  of 
a  hundred  talents  to  the  Romans  ;  whereas  they  were 
wont  to  pay  more  than  doable  that  fum  to  their  Kings. 
Then  he  celebrated  all  manner  of  {"hows,  and  games, 
and  facrifices  to  the  Gods,  and  made  great  entertain- 
ments and  feafts  ;  the  charge  of  all  which  he  liberally 
defrayed  out  of  the  King's  treafury  ;  and  he  mowed  that 
he  underftood  the  ordering  and  placing  of  his  guefts, 
and  how  every  man  mould  be  received  according  to  his 
rank  and  quality,  with  fuch  exactnefs,  that  the  Greeks 
were  furprized  to  find  him  fo  expert  and  careful  even 
about  trifles,  and  that  a  man  engaged  in  fo  many  weighty 
affairs  fhould  be  felicitous  to  obferve  a  decorum  in  fuch 
little  matters.  That  which  gave  him  the  greatdt  fa- 
tisfatlion  was,  that  amidft  fuch  magnificent  ar.d  fplen- 
did  preparations,  he  himfelf  was  always  the  rnoft  plea- 
fing  fight  to  thofe  he  entertained.  And  he  told  them 
who  feemed  to  wonder  at  his  diligence,  "  That  the 
"  fame  kind  of  talents  were  required  in  the  difpofition  of 

"  a  banquet 

Rome,  and  L.  Pofthumius,  each     ftance  in   the  foliov.'ing   manner, 
xwirVi   fpnurarp   narn'es.  to  reduce       '  Olvmniam  afcendit.   ubr  &  a  la 


with  feparate  parties,  to  reduce 
fome  places  that  held  out,  and  at 
his  departure  left  the  command  of 
the  camp  with  Sulpitius  Gaba. 
(i)  Liry  mentions  this  circurn- 


Olympiam  afcendit,  ubl  &  a  ia 
'  qusedam  fpeftanda  vifa,   &    Jo- 
vem,    velut   praefentem  intuens 
motus  animo  eft.  He  wentup  to 
'  OJympia  where   he  faw    many 
"  things 
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"  a  banquet  and  of  an  army,  to  render  the  one  moft  dreadful 
"  to  the  enemy,  the  other  moft  acceptable  to  the  guefls." 
Nor  did  men  lefs  praife  his  liberality  and  difintereftednefs, 
than  his  other  virtues  ;  for  he  would  not  fo  much  as  fee 
thofe  great  quantities  of  filver  and  gold,  which  were 
collected  out  of  the  King's  palaces,  but  delivered  them 
to  the  queflors,  to  be  put  into  the  public  treafuryi 
He  only  permitted  his  own  fens,  who  were  great  lovers 
of  learning,  to  take  the  King's  books;  and  when  he 
diftributed  fuch  rewards  as  were  due  to  extraordinary 
valour,  he  gave  his .ion-in-law  /Elius  Tubero,  only  a 
bowl  that  weighed  five  pounds.  This  is  that  Tubero  we 
have  already  mentioned,  who  was  one  of  the  fixteen  re- 
lations that  lived  together,  and  were  all  maintained  out 
of  one  little  farm,  it  is  faid  that  this  v/as  the  firft  filver 
veffel  that  ever  entered  the  houfe  of  the  /Elians,  and 
this  was  brought  thither,  as  a  reward  of  virtue ;  for 
before  this  time,  neither  they  nor  their  wives  would 
ever  make  life  either  of  filver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulation^  taken 
his  leave  of  the  Grecians,  and  exhorted  the  Macedonians 
to  be  mindful  of  that  liberty  they  had  received  from 
the  Romans,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  it,  by  their 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  by  concord  amongft  them-, 
ielves,  he  departed  for  Epire ;  for  he  had  orders  from 
the  fenate,  to  give  the  foldiers  that  followed  him  in  the 
war  againft  Perfeus,  the  pillage  of  the  cities  of  that 
country  (2).  Wherefore,  that  he  might  furprize  and 
fet  upon  them  all  at  once,  he  fummoned  ten  of  the 
principal  men  out  of  every  city,  whom  he  commanded 
on  an  appointed  day,  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  filver 
they  had  either  in  their  private  houfes  or  temples  ^  and 
with  every  one  of  thele,  as  if  it  were  for  this  very  pur- 
pofe,  and  under  a  pretence  of  fearching  for  and  receiv- 


"  thing  worth   feeing,  but   upon  it  was  carved    fitting  and  placed 

"  beholding  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  in  a  very  lofty    temple,  yet  it  al- 

"  he  was  ftruck  with  awe  as  if  the  moft  touched  rhe  cieling 

"  God   himfelf  had  been  prefent."  (2)  They  had  revolted  from  the 

This   ftatue    was  of  ivory,   and  Romans  and  joined  with  Perfeus. 
«t  Co  prodigious  afize  that  chough 

VOL.  II.  S                                   (3)  Ac:ord- 
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ing  the  gold,  he  fent  a  centurian,  and  a  guard  of  fol- 
diers,  who,  the  fet  day  being  come,  rofe  all  at  once, 
and  began  to  plunder  and  feize  the  inhabitants ;    fo  that 
in  the  tpace  of  one  hour  150,000  perfons  were  made 
{laves,  and  feventy  cities  lacked.     Yet  what  was  given 
to  each  foldier,  out  of  the  pillage  after  fo  vaft  a  deftruc- 
tion  and  utter  ruin,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eleven 
drachms ;  fo  that  all  men  were  mocked  at  the  iiTue  of 
that  war,  when  the  wealth  of  a  whole  nation,  thus  divid- 
ed, turned  to  fo  little  advantage  to  each  particular  man. 
When  /Emilius  had  executed  this  order  fo  contrary  to 
his  natural  mildnefs  and  humanity,   he  went  down  to 
Oricum,  where  he  embarked  his  army  and  palled  over 
into  Italy.     He  failed  up  the  river  Tiber  in  the  King's 
galley,  which  had  fixteen  ranks  of  oars,  and  was  richly 
adorned  with  the  armour  of  the  prifoners,    and  with 
cloths  of  purple  and  fcarlet :  fo  that  the  veflels  mov- 
ing flowly  againfl  the  dream,  the  Romans  that  crouded 
on  the  more  to  meet  him,  had  a  tafte  of  his  following 
triumph.     But  the  foldiers  who  had  cad  a  covetous  eye 
on  the  treafures  of  Perfeus,  when  they  could  not  obtain 
what  they  thought  they  fo  well  deferved,  were  not  only 
fecretly  enraged  at  ^Emilius  for  it,    but  openly  com- 
plained, that  he  had  been  a  fevere  and  tyrannical  com- 
mander over    them ;    nor  were  they  fo   defirous  of  a 
triumph  as  might  have  been  expected.     When  this  was 
known  to  Servius  Galba,   who  was  yEmilius's   enemy, 
.though  he  had  commanded  as  a  military  tribune  under 
him,    he  had  the  boldnefs  to  declare  openly,    that  a 
triumph  was  not  to  be   allowed  him.     He  fowed  divers 
calumnies  among  the  foldiers,   which  yet  further   in- 
creafed  their  ill-will  towards  JEmilius ;  and  he  defired 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,   becaufe  the  four  hours  that 
were  remaining  of  the  day  could  not  fuffice  for  the  accu- 
fation,  that  they  would  put  it  off  to  another  time.     But 
when  the  tribunes  commanded  him  to  fpeak  then,  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  fay,  he  began  a  long  oration,  filled  with 
all  manner  of  reproaches,  in  which  he  fpent  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day ;  and  the  tribunes,  when  it  was  dark, 
difmifled  die  ailembly.      The  foldiers  growing   more 

vehement 
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vehement  by  this,  all  thronged  about  Galba,  and  enter- 
ing into  a  confpiracy,  early  in  the  morning  again  befet 
the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes  had  appointed  the  follow- 
ing affembly  to  be  held.  As  foon  as  it  was  day,  it  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  the  firfl  tribe  refufed  to  grant  the  tri- 
umph. When  this  was  underftood  by  the  reft  of  the  af- 
fembly  and  the  fenate,  the  common  people  declared  them- 
felves  very  much  grieved,  that  /Emilius  mould  meet  with 
fuch  ignominy  ;  but  their  words  had  no  effect;  The  chief 
of  the  fenate  exclaimed  againft  it  as  a  fcandalous  action, 
and  excited  one  another  to  reprefs  the  boldnefs  and  info- 
lence  of  the  fbldiers,  who  if  not  oppofed  in  their  attempt 
to  deprive  ./Emilius  of  a  triumph,  would  in  a  while  be- 
come quite  ungovernable.  Wherefore  prefiing  through 
the  croud,  they  came  up  in  a  body,  and  defired  the  tri- 
bunes to  defer  polling;  till  they  had  delivered  what  they 
had  to  fay  to  the  people.  All  things  being  thus  fufpend- 
ed,  and  filence  being  obtained,  Marcus  Servilius  flood  up, 
a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  who  had  killed  twenty-three 
enemies  in  fingle  combat.  "  I  am  now,  faid  he,  convinced 
"  more  than  ever,  that  Paulus  ^milius  is  an  able  Genera^, 
"  fmcehehas  performed  fuch  great  exploits,  with  an  army 
"  ib  full  of  fedition  and  iicentioulnefs  ;  but  I  can  never  e- 
"  nough  admire  how  a  people  that  feerred  to  glory  in  the 
"triumphs  over  the  Illyrians  and  Ligurians,  can  now 
"  through  envy  refufe  to  fee  the  Macedonian  King  led  cap- 
"  tive,  and  all  the  glory  of  Philip  and  Alexander  fubdued 
"  by  the  Roman  power.  For  is  it  notaftrange ''thing  for  you, 
<c  who  upon  a  flight  rumour  of  victory  that  came  by  chance 
"  into  the  city,  offered  facrifices,  ancl  put  up  your  requefts 
"to  the  Gods  that  you  might  fee  the  report  verified,  now, 
"  when  the  General  is  returned  with  an  undoubted  conqueft 
<c  to  defraud  the  Gods  of  the  honour,  and  yourfelves  of  the 
"joy,  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  fee  how  great  the  conqueft  is, 
"or  were  willing  to  fpare  the  King  that  difgrace?  And,  in- 
"  deed  of  the  two,  it  were  much  better  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
"triumph,  out  of  pity  to  him,  than  out  of  envy  to  your 
"  General.  But  fo  great  is  the  malignity  and  infolence  cf 
"  fome  amongft  you,  that  he  who  has  never  received  a 

S  z  wound, 
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"•  wound,  and  whofebody  is  (leek  and  delicate  witheaieand 
"  indulgence,  dares  to  talkofgehei  <>.'s  and  triumphs  be  fore 
<c  you,  who  have  learned  from  your  wounds  to  judge  ot  the 
"  valour  or  the  cowardice  of  your  commanders."  At  the 
lame  time  putting  afide  his  garment,  he  mowed  an  incre- 
dible number  of  tears  upon  his  bread,  and  in  turning  about 
happened  to  difcover  thofe  parts  which  are  not  decent  to 
be  expoied.  Then  applying  himfelf  to  Galba,  who  fell  a 
laughing  when  he  faw  them;  (welled,  "  Thou,  (fays  he)  de- 
"  rideft  me  for  thefe  fwellings,  in  which  I  glory  before  my 
"fellow  citizens,  for  it  is  in  their  iervice  in  which  I  rode 
"  inccflantly  night  and  day,  that  I  received  them  •  but  go 
"on  to  collect  the  votes,  whiift  I  follow  after,  and  note 
"  the  bafe  and  unerateftjL,  and  fcch  as  chufe  rather  to  o- 

O  * 

"  bey  the  rabble  in  war,  than  to  be  commanded  by  their 
"  General."  It  is  faid  this  fpeech  fo  (topped  the'  foldiers 
mouths,  and  altered  their  minds,  that  all  the  tribes  de- 
creed a  triumph  for  ^milius ;  which  was  performed  af- 
ter this  manner. 

The  people  erected  fcaffblds  in  the  Forum,  in  the 
theatres  where  the  horfe-races  were  ufually  performed 
(which  they  call  Circus's,)  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
city,  where  they  could  belt  behold  the  proceffion.  The 
fpectators  were  clad  in  white  garments,  all  the  temples 
were  open,  and  full  of  garlands  and  perfumes,  and  the 
ways  were  cleared  by  a  great  many  officers  who  removed 
fuch  as  thronged  the  pafiages,  or  draggled  up  and  down. 
This  triumph  laded  three  days.  On  the  firft,  which 
was  fcarce  long  enough  for  the  fight,  were  exhibited  to 
view  the  images,  pictures  and  cololfean  frames,  which 
were  taken  from  the  enemy,  drawn  upon  250  chariots. 
On  the  fecond,  was  carried  in  a  great  number  of  wag- 
gons the  richeft  and  mofl  beautiful  armour  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians both  of  brafs  and  fteel,  all.  bright  and  newly 
polifhed  ;  which  although  piled  up  with  the  greatefl  art 
and  order,  yet  Itemed  to  be  tumbled  on  heaps. carelefly 
and  by  chance ;  helmets  were  thrown  upon  fnields, 

coats 

(3)  According  to  Plutarch's  ac-  ami  as  gold  was  then  only  ten 
count  there  were  2250  talents  of  times  the  valueof  fiiver,  the  whole 
fiiver  coin,  and  231  of  gold  coin  ;  funi  was  kfs  than  900,000!. 

According 
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coats  of  mail  upon  greaves,  Cretan  targets,  Thracian 
bucklers,   and  quivers  of  arrows,  lay  huddled  amongfl 
the  horfes  bits,  and  through  thefe  there  appeared  the  points 
of  naked  fwords(  intermixed  with  long  fpears.     All  thefe 
arms  were  tied  together  with  fuch  a  j  lift  liberty,  that  they 
knocked  againft  one  another  as  they  were  drawn  along,  and 
made  aharfh  and  terrible  noife,  ib  that  the  very  fpoilsof  the 
conquered  could  not  be  beheld  without  dread.  After  thefe 
waggons  loaden  with  armour,  there  followed  3000  men, 
v/ho  carried  the  filver  that  was  coined,  in  750  vefiels,  each 
of  which  contained  the  weight  of  three  talents,  and  was 
borne  by  four  men.  Others  brought  filver  bowls,  and  gob- 
lets, and  cups,  all  difpofed  in  fuch  order  as  to  make  the  belt 
fhow,  and  all  valuable,  as  well  for  their  fize  as  the  thicknefs 
of  their  engraved  work.     On  the  third  day  early  in  the 
morning,  firft  came  the  trumpeters,  who  did  not  found 
fuch  airs. as  they  were  wont  in  a  proceffion  or  folemn  entry, 
but  fuch  as  the  Romans  ufe  when  they  encourage  their  fol- 
diers  to  fight.     Next  followed  1 20  flailed  oxen  with  their 
•horns  gilded  and  their  heads  adorned  with  ribbons  and  gar- 
lands ;   the  young  men  wko  led  them  to  the  facrifice  were 
girt  with  rich  belts  of  curious  workmanfhip ;  and  they  were 
followed  by  boys  whocarriedthe  facrificing  veflels  of  filver 
and  gold.     After  this  was  brought  the  gold  coin,  which 
was  divided  into  veflels  that  contained  three  talents,  like 
thofe  which  contained  the  filver ;    they  were  in  number 
feventy-feven  (3).      Thefe  wrere  followed  by  thofe  who 
brought  the  confecrated  bowl,  which  ^milius  had  caufed 
to  be  made,  and  which  weighed  ten  talents,  and  was  fet 
with  precious  flones.     Then  were  expofed  to  view  the 
cups  of  A-Qtigonus  and  Seleucus,  and  fuch  as  wrere  made 
after  thefafhion  invented  by  Thericles,  and  all  the  gold 
plate  that  was  uied  at  Perfeus's  table.     Next  to  thefe 
came  Perfeus's  chariot,  in  which  his  armour  was  placed, 
and  on  that  his  diadem.     And  after  a  little  intermifiion, 
the  King's  children  were  led  captives,  and  with  them  a 
train  of  nurfes,  matters   and  governors,    who  all  wept 
and  flretcht  forth  their  hands  to  the  fpectators,    and 

taught 

According   to  Valerius  Antias  it     final! ;    and   Velieiits   Paterculus 
amounted  to  fomewhat  more;  but     makes  it  almoft  twice  as  much. 
Livy  thinks  his  computation  too         83  (4)  Plutarch 
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taught  the  children  to  implore  their  compaflion.  There 
were  two  fons  ar;d  a  daughter,  who  by  reafon  of  their 
tender  age  were  altogether  infenfible  of  the  greatnefs  of 
their  mifery,  which  infenfibility  of  their  condition,  ren-r 
dered  it  much  more  deplorable  ;  infomuch  that  Perfeus 
himfelf  was  fcarce  regarded  as  he  went  along,  whilfl 
pity  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  infants, 
and  many  of  them  could  not  forbear  tears ;  all  beheld 
the  fight  with  a  mixture  of  fbrrow  and  joy,  until  the 
children  were  paft.  After  his  children  and  their  attend- 
ants, came  Perfeus  himfelf,  clad  all  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing flippers  after  the  fafhion  of  his  country  :  he  looked 
like  one  altogether  aftonifhed  and  deprived  of  reafon, 
through  the  greatnefs  of  his  misfortunes.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  great  many  of  his  friends,  and  favourites,  whofe 
countenances  were  disfigured  with  grief,  and  who  tefli- 
fied  to  all  that  beheld  them,  by  fixing  their  weeping 
eyes  continually  upon  Perfeus,  that  it  was  his  hard  for- 
tune they  fo  much  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regard- 
lefs  of  their  own.  Perfeus  had  fent  to  ALmilius  to  in- 
treat  that  he  might  not  be  led  in  triumph  and  expofedas 
a  publick  fpectacle ;  -^milius  in  derifion  of  his  cowar- 
dice and  fondnefs  for  life,  fent  him  thi§  anfwer,  "  What 
"  he  afks  of  me  was  before  and  is  now  in  his  own  power ;" 
giving  him  to  underfland  that  this  difgrace  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by  killing  himfelf;  but  this  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  do,  for  by  indulging  vain  empty  hopes  he  had  deftroyed 
all  the  vigour  and  relblutio-n  of  his  mind,  and  fo  became 
a  part  of  his  own  fpoils.  After  thefe  were  carried  400 
golden  crowns,  which  had  been  fent  from  various  cities 
by  their  ambafladors  to  ^Emilius,  as  a  reward  due  to  his 
valour.  Then  carne  ^Emiliushimfelf  in  a  chariot  magnifi- 
cently adorned,  (a  man  worthy  to  be  beheld  and  admired, 
even  without  this  additional  pomp  and  fplendor.)  He 
was  clad  in  a  garment  of  purple  interwoven  with  gold, 
and  held  out  a  laurel  branch  in  his  right  hand.  All  the 
army  in  like  manner  with  boughs  of  laurel  in  their  hands, 

divided 

(4)  Plutarch  has  here  in  view  are  two  veffels  (landing,  one  on 
that  paflage  in  the  laft  book  of  the  each  fide  of  the  throne  of  Jupiter ; 
Iliad,  where  Homer  fays,  there  that  one  of  thefe  is  filled  with 

evil, 
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divided  into  bands  and  companies,  followed  the  chariot 
of  their  commander  ^  fome  finging  odes  (according  to  the 
ufual  cuflom)  mingled  with  raillery;  other  fongs  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  praife  of  ^milius's  exploits,  who  wasad- 
vnired  and  accounted  happy  by  all,  and  unenvied  by  every 
good  man.  But  it  feerns  to  be  the  province  of  fome  jea- 
lous Being,  to  leiTen  that  happinefs  which  is  exceffive,  and 
fo  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  human  life,  that  no  one  fhall 
be  entirely  exempt  from  calamities ;  fo  that,  as  Homer 
fays,  thofe  mould  think  themfelves  happy,  (4)  to  v.hom 
fortune  has  given  an  equal  lhare  of  good  and  evil. 

jEmilius  had  four  fons,  two  of  whom  Scipius  and  Fa- 
bius  (as  is  already  related)  were  adopted  into  other  fami- 
lies j  the  other  two,  whom  he  had  by  a  fecond  wife,  and  who 
were  yet  but  young,  he  brought  up  in  his  own  houie. 
One  of  thefe  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  five  days 
before  his  fathers  triumph ;  the  other  at  twelve,  three 
days  after  it.  So  that  there  was  not  a  Roman  who  did 
not  (hare  in  his  grief,  and  every  one  was  {truck  with 
horror  at  the  cruelty  of  fortune,  who  did  not  fcruple  to 
bring  fo  much  forrow  into  a  houfe  filled  with  joy  and 
happinefs,  with  feafcs  and  facrifices,  and  to  intermingle' 
tears  and  lamentations  with  fongs  of  victory  and  triumph. 
But  .flimili  us  wifely  confidered  that  courage  and  refokuion 
was  not  only  requifite  to  refill  fwordsand  fpears,  butalfo 
to  withfland  all  the  mocks  of  ill  fortune ;  therefore  he 
fo  mixed  and  tempered  the  feveral  accidents  which  had 
befallen  him  at  that  time,  as  to  overbalance  the  evil  by 
the  good,  and  his  private  concerns  by  thofe  of  the  pub- 
lick  •  that  nothing  might  appear  which  feemed  to  leflen 
the  importance,  or  fully  the  dignity  of  his  vidtory.  For, 
as  foon  as  he  had  buried  the  firftof  his  fons,  (as  we  have 
already  faid)  he  triumphed  ;  and  the  fecond  dying  almoft 
as  foon  as  his  triumph  was  over,  he  called  an  aiTembly  of 
the  people,  and  made  an  oration  to  them,  not  like  a  man 
who  flood  in  need  of  comfort  from  others,  but  as  one  who 
was  defirous  to  alleviate  the  grief  which  his  fellow-citi^ 

zens 

evil,  and  the  other  with   good  ;  that  they  are  the  moft  happy  for 

that  they  are  unfortunate  whofe  whom  Jupiter  provides  an   equal 

portion  is  all  taken  out  of  the  firft ;  njixture  out  of  both ;  and  that  the 

S  4                                             good 
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zensfelt  for  his  misfortunes.  "  I,  (faidhe,)  who  never  yet 
"  feared  any  thing  merely  human,  am'ongil  fuch  tilings  as 
"  are  divine  always  had  a  dread  of  fortune  as  faithlefs  and 
"irteohflantj  and  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  which  attend- 
"  ed  me  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  greatly  increafed 
"  my  apprehensions ;'  I  imagined  that  fome  tempeft  or  ad- 
"  verie  wind  would  certainly  follow  fb  favourable  a  gaie.. 
"  For  in  one  day  I  palled  the  Ionian  fea,  and  arrived  from 
"Brundufiumat  Corcyra  ;  in  five  more  I  facrificed  at  Dei- 
"  phi,  and  in  other  five  days  came  up  to  my  forces  in  Ma- 
"  cedoni^  •,  where,  after  I  had  finifhed  the  ufual  facrifices 
"  for  purifying  the  army,  I  entered  upon  a&ion,  and  in  the 
"  fpace  of  fifteen  days  put  an  honourable  period  to  the 
"  war.     But  when  I  ftill  had  ajealoufy  of  fortune,  even 
"  from  the  fmooth  current  of  my  affairs,  and  faw  myfelf 
"  fecuie  from  the  danger  of  any  enemy,  I  then  feared  that 
"  fome  ill  accident  would  befai  me  during  my  voyage,  as 
"  I  brought  home  with  me  fo  great  and  victorious  an  ar~ 
"  my,  fuch  vafl  fpoils,  and  kings  themfelves  captives. 
"Nay  more,  after  I  was   returned   to   you  fafe,   and 
"  faw   the    city   full   of  joy,    congratulations,   and   fa- 
"orifices,  yet  dill  did  I  fufpect  fortune,  as  well  know- 
"ing     that    (he    never     conferred    any  benefits    that 
"were  fuicere  and  without  fome  allay.     Nor  could  my 
"  mind   which  was  perpetually  as  it  were  ia  labour, 
"and  in  continual  apprehcnfion  of  fome  publick  cala- 
"  mity,  free  itfelf,    from  that  fear,   until  this  great  mis- 
"  fortune  befel  me  in  my  own  family,  and  in  the  midft 
"of  thofe  days  which  were  fet  apart  for  triumph,  Icar- 
"  ried  two  of  the  beft  of  fons,  my  only  heirs,  one  after  a- 
"nother  to  their  funerals.     Now  therefore  I  myfelf  am 
4'  fafe  from  danger,   at  lead  as  to  what  was  my  great- 
"eft  care-,    and  I  am  verily   perfuaded,    that  for  the 
"time  to  come,    fortune  will  prove  conflant  and  haim- 
<c  lefs    unto  you ;    for   file   has  fufficently  wreaked  her 
"  envy  at  our   fuccerfes  on   me  and  mine  ^  nor  is  the 
"conqueror    a  lefs    confpicuous    example   of   human 

frailty, 

good  without  alloy  is  referyed  on-     by  the  fenate  to  remove  Perfeus 

ly  for  the  Gods. "  and   Ills   fon  Alexander  to  Alba, 

(5)  Quinrus  Caffius  was  ordered     where  he  was  attended  by  a  guard 

but 
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•"'  frailty  than  the  man  he  led  in  triumph,  with  this  only 
fcC  difference,  that  Perfeus,  though  conquered,  does  yet 
"  enjoy  his  children,  and  the  conqueror  JEmilius  is  depriv- 
"  ed  of  his."  This  is  the  generous  fpeech  which  y£milius 
is  laid  to  have  made  to  the  people  from  a  heart  truly  fin^ 
cere,  and  free  from  all  artifice. 

Although  he  very  much  pitied  Perfeus's  condition,  and 
ftudied  to  befriend  him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  yet  could 
he  procure  no  other  favour  than  his  (5)  removal  from  the 
common  prifon,  into  a  more  cleanly  and  comfortable  place 
of  fecurity,  where  (it  is  generally  faid)  he  flarved  himfelf 
to  death.  Bat  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  it  is  related  by 
ibme,  was  very  ftrange  and  cruel ;  they  fay  that  the  fol- 
diers  who  guarded  him,  having  conceived  a  fpite  and  ha- 
tred againft  him  for  fome  certain  reafons,  and  finding  no 
other  way  to  torment  him,  prevented  him  from  fleeping, 
difturbed  him  when  he  was  difpofed  to  reft,   and  found 
out  contrivances  to  keep  him  continually  awake ;  by  which 
means  at  length  he  was  quite  tired  out,  and  fo  expired. 
Two  of  his  children  alfo  died  foon  after  him  ;  the  third, 
who  was  named  Alexander,  they  fay,  proved  an  exquifite 
artift  in  turning  and  graving  in  miniature  •  and  having 
perfectly  learned  to  fpeak  and  write  the  Roman  language, 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  by  the  magiftrates,  and  be- 
haved himfelf  in  his  office  with  great  (kill  and  conduct. 
They  afcribe  to  ./Emilius's  conqueft  in  Macedonia,  this 
advantage  which  was  extremely  acceptable  to  the  people, 
that  he  brought  fo  vafl   a  quantity  of  money  into  the 
publick  treafury,   that  they   never   paid  any  taxes  till 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  confuls,  which  was  in   the  firft 
war  between  Anthony  and  Auguftus  (6).  This  was  pecu- 
liar and  remarkable  in  ^milus,  that  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely beloved  and   honoured   by   the  people,   yet  he 
always   fided  with  the  patricians,  nor  would  he  either 
fay  or  do  any  thing  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  vulgar, 
but  conftantly  adhered  to  the  nobility,  and  men  of  the 

firft 

but   was  fupplied    with   money,     wait  upon  and  ferve  him. 

and  all  other    conveniences,  and         (6)  That  is,  during  the   fpace 

had  proper  perfons  appointed  to    of  425  years, 

(7)  * 
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firil  rank,  in  all  matters  of  government.  This  conduct 
of  his  was  afterwards  urged  by  way  of  reproach  againfl 
Scipio  African  us  by  Appius  ;  for  thefe  two  were  in  their 
time  the  mod  confiderable  men  in  the  city,  and  flood 
in  competition  for  the  office  of  Cenfor.  The  one  had 
on  his  fide  the  nobles  and  the  fenate,  (to  which  party 
the  family  of  the  Appii  always  adhered)  the  other,  al- 
though he  was  himfelf  fo  great,  yet  had  always  folicited 
the  favour  and  love  of  the  people.  When  therefore 
Appius  favv  Scipio  come  into  the  Forum  furrounded  with 
men  of  mean  rank,  and  fuch  as  were  but  newly  made 
free,  yet  were  very  fit  to  manage  a  debate,  influence  the  ' 
populace,  and  carry  whatfoever  they  defigned  by  impor- 
tunity and  noife,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  ;  "  Groan 
*'  now  OPaulus  JEmilius!  if  you  have  any  knowledge  in 
*'  your  grave  of  what  is  done  above,  that  your  fon  pre- 
"  tends  to  be  Cenfor,  by  the  help  of^Emilius  the  crier, 
"  Licinnius  and  Philonicus."  As  for  Scipio,  he  always  had 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  becaufe  he  was  continually 
heaping  favours  on  them  ;  but  ^milius  although  he  flill 
took  part  with  the  nobles,  yet  was  as  much  beloved  by 
the  multitude  as  he  that  was  efleemed  moil  popular,  and 
fought  by  little  arts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them: 

J  t-* 

and  this  plainly  appeared,  when  amongil  other  digni- 
ties, they  thought  him  worthy  of  the  Cenlbrfhip,  an 
office  accounted  moft  facred,  and  of  very  great  autho- 
rity, as  well  in  other  things  as  in  the  Uriel:  examination 
into  mens  lives.  For  the  cenfbrs  had  power  to  expel 
a  fenator  of  a  profligate  character,  and  enroll  whom 
they  judged  moft  fit  in  his  room,  and  to  difgrace  fuch 
young  men  of  the  equeflrian  order  as  lived  licentioufly, 
by  taking  away  their  horfes.  Befidesthis,  they  were  to 
value  and  aflefs  each  man's  eftate,  and  regifter  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  There  were  numbered  by  JEmilius 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feven  thoufand  four  hundred 

and 

(7)  It  was  part  of  the  office  of  ftyled  Princeps  Senatus,  or  Chief 
the  cenfors  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  Senate.  This  diftinclion  con- 
of  the  Senators  ;  and  he  whofe  ferred  no  power,  but  was  reckon- 
name  flood  firft  ip  their  lift  was  cd  extremely  honourable.  If  the 

cenfors 
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and  fifty  two  men.  He  declared  Marcus  yEmili us  Lepidus 
chief  of  the  fenate  (7),  who  had  already  four  times  ar- 
rived at  that  honour.  He  removed  from  their  office 
only  three  fenators,  and  thefe  were  not  of  confiderable 
note.  The  fame  moderation  he  and  his  collegue  Mar- 
cius  Philippus  ufed  with  regard  to  the  Roman  knights. 
Whilfl  he  was  thus  bufy  about  many  important  af- 
fairs, he  fell  fick  of  a  difeafe,  which  at  firft  feemed 
hazardous  ;  and  although  after  a  while  it  proved  with- 
out danger,  yet  it  was  very  troublefome  and  difficult  to 
be  cured  ;  fo  that  by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians  he 
failed  to  Velio,  and  there  dwelt  a  long  time  near  the  fea 
in  profound  retirement.  The  Romans  in  the  mean  while 
longed  for  his  return,  and  oftentimes  by  their  exclama- 
tions in  the  theatres,  gave  publick  teflimonies  of  their 
earneft-defire  and  impatience  to  fee  him.  At  lafl  JEmi- 
lius  thinking  he  had  flrength  enough  to  perform  the 
journey,  upon  occafion  of  a  folemn  facrifice,  at  which 
his  attendance  was  required,  came  back  again  to 
Rome,  and  there  performed  the  holy  rites  with  the  reft 
of  the  priefts,  the  people  in  the  mean  time  crowding 
about  him,  and  expreffing  their  joy  for  his  return.  The 
next  day  he  facrificed  again  to  the  gods  for  bis  reco- 
very, and  having  finifhed  the  rites,  returned  to  his 
houfe,  and  went  to  bed  •,  when  all  on  a  fudden,  and 
before  any  change  could  be  perceived  in  him,  he  fell 
into  a  raging  fit  ;  and  being  quite  deprived  of  his  fenfes, 
(8)  the  third  day  after  ended  his  life,  in  which  he  had 
enjoyed  every  thing,  which  is  thought  conducive  to 
human  happinefs.  His  funeral  alfo  was  attended  with 
fingular  pomp  and  fblemnity,  and  his  virtue  graced 
with  the  t>eft  and  happieft  obfequies  -,  not  fuch  as  -con- 
fided in  gold  and  ivory,  or  the  like  fumptuous  and 
fplendid  preparations,  but  in  the  good-will,  honour 
and  love,  not  only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  even  of 

his 

cenfors  omitted  any  fenator's  Rome,  158  years  before  the  in- 
name,  he  was  by  that  omiffion  carnation,  and  at  fixty-eight  yeart 
expelled  from  the  fenate.  of  age. 

(8)  He  died  in  the  593d  year  of 

(9)  Valerius 


Comparison  of 

his  enemies.  For  as  many  of  the  Spaniards,  Liguvians 
and  (9)  Macedonians  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome, 
and  were  young  and  robuft,  helped  to  carry  the  biei% 
tvhilft  the  aged  followed,  calling /Emilius  their  benefac- 
tor and  the  prefer-,  er  of  their  countries.  He  did  in- 

.1  'not  only  at  the  ti-me  of  his  victories  treat  them 
v.-itV:  kindnefs  and  clemency,  but  continued  all  the  reft 

•is  life  ftiil  to  ferve  ana  oblige  them,  as  if  they  had 

',  his   ft  lends  and  relations.      They  fay  his  whole 

eilate  fcarce  amounted  to  three  hundred   and   feventy 

thoufand  drachms,  \vhich  he  left  between  his  two  fons  ; 

but  Scipio  the  younger,  who  was  adopted  into  the  richer 

:ily  of  Africanus,  ^ave  it  all  to  his  brother.  This 
r.ccount  we  have  of  ths  life  and  character  of  Paulus 
ilius. 


"jTbe  Comparifon  of  Timoleon  ixitb  Paulus  /Emilius. 

IF  we  confider  t-hefe   two  heroes,  as  hiilorians  have 
reprefented  them  to  us,  very  little  difference  will  be 
found  between  them  in  the  comparifon.     They  made 
war  with  two  powerful  enemies  ;  the  one  againft   the 
.oedonians,   and  the  other  againft  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  both  was   equally  glorious.     One   of 
them  conquered  Macedon,  and  fub  verted  the  kingdom  and 
family  of  Antigonus,  which  had  flourifhed  in  a  fuccellion 
i'even  kings;  the  other  expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily, 
rind  refrored  that  ifland   to  its  ancient  liberty.    It  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  /Emilius,  that  he  engaged    with 
Perfeus,  when  that  King  was  in  the  height  of  his  power 

and 

(9)  Valerius   Maximus  tells  us,  "cognofcat   le£ti    illius    frontem 

il.ac  thofe  Macedonians  who  per-  "  Mactcionicis  triumphis  fuiile  a- 

jormed  this  iail  ofuce  to  Emilius,  "  dornatam.  Quantum  enini  Paulo 

vverefome  of  the  beil   quality  in  "  tribuerant,  propter  quern  Gentis 

that    country,    and    who    refided  "  fuoe  cladium  indicia  per  ora  Vul- 

then  at  Rome,  in  the  character  of  "  gi  ferrenonexhorruerunt?  Quod 

amhafladors  j     upon     which    he  "  fpcQaculum  funeri  fpeciem  alte- 

makes  this  reflection.  "  Quod  ali-  "  rius  trumphi  adjecic.  The  beha- 

'  quanto  majus  videbitur  fi  quis  "  vio«r 


Timoteon   with  Paul  us  JEmiiius. 

and  had  often  fought  with  fuccefs  againft  the  Romans  : 
\vhereas  Timoieon  found  Dionylius  in  a  dcfpaii  l^g  condi- 
tion, and  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  may  be  fajd  in  favour  of  Timoieon,  that  he 
vanquifhed  ieveral  tyrants  and  a  powerful  Carthaginian 
army,  with  an  inconfiderable  number  of  men  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  -,  not  with  fuch  an  army  us  /Emi  • 
lius  had,  of  well-difcipiined  ibldiers,  experienced  in  war, 
and  accuftomed  to  obey  ;  but  with  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, unexperienced,  iindifciplined,  and  ungovern- 
able. And  when  actions  are  equally  glorious,  and  the 
means  to  compafs  them  unequal,  the  greateft  praife  is 
certainly  due  to  that  General,  who  conquers  with  the 
frnaller  power. 

Both  had  the  reputation  of  behaving  with  an  un- 
corrupted  integrity,  in  all  affairs  they  managed  :  but 
yEmilius  was  from  his  infancy,  by  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  his  country,  trained  up  and  habituated  to  juftice 
and  difmtereilednefs ;  which  advantage  Timoieon  wanted  -, 
he  learned  virtue  by  himfelf.  And  this  appears  from 
hence,  that  in  that  age  all  the  Romans  were  educated 
with  the  greatefl  modefty  and  temperance,  and  taught 
to  reverence  and  obferve  the  laws  of  their  country  ; 
whereas  not  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  who  commanded 
in  Sicily,  could  keep  himfelf  uncormpted,  except  Dion, 
and  of  him  they  entertained  a  jealoufy,  that  he  \vc; 
eftablifh  a  monarchy  thereafter  the  Lacedsemonian  man- 
ner. Timaeas  writes,  that  the  Syracu'ans  fent  Gylippus 
home  loaden  with  infamy,  for  his  infatiabie  covetouf- 
nefs  and  rapacity  when  he  commanded  the  army.  Di- 
vers hiftorians  mention,  that  Pharax  the  Spartan,  and 
Calippus  the  Athenian,  committed  feveral  wicked  and 
treacherous  actions,  defigning  to  make  themfeives  kings 

of 

'  viour  of  the  Macedonians  on  'when  their  refpect  to  his  memory 

'  this   occafion    will    appear   ftiil  was  fo  great,    that    without  any 

'  more  extraordinary,  if  we  confi-  relu&ance  they  coti!d  tiicmfelves 

'  dcr  that  the  fore  part  of  the  bier  '  bear  in  proceiiionand  in  the  vie\v 

'  was  adorned  with    pictures    re-  of  all  the  people,  the  memor'ais 

'  prefenting  the  triumphs  of   die  '  of  the  conqueil  of  their  nation  ! 

'  deceafed,    for  the   conqueft    of  '  this  fight  turned    even    the    ib- 

'  their  country.  What  veneration  '  lenmity  of  his  inner  1  rites  into 

"  nauft  they  have  had  for  that  man,  '  the  glory  of  a  fecund  triumph." 

(I)  Tie 
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of  Sicily.  But  what  were  thefe  men,  and  what  ftrength 
had  they  to  nourish  ib  vain  a  thought  ?  For  the  firft  of 
them  was  a  follower  of  Dionyfms,  when  he  was  expelled 
Syracufe,  and  the  other  an  officer  in  the  foreign  troops 
which  were  hired  by  Dion.  But  Timoleon,  at  the  rcqueft 
of  the  Syrac^ifans,  was  fent  to  be  their  General ;  he  was 
not  left  to  collect  troops  himfelf,  but  found  an  army 
already  formed,  which  they  chearfully  fubmitted  to  his 
command  ;  yet  he  employed  this  power  for  no  other  end 
than  the  deftruction  ©f  ufurpers. 

This  is  truly  worthy  our  admiration  in  JEmilius,  that 
though  he  conquered  fo  great  and  ib  rich  a  realm,  as 
that  of  Macedon,  yet  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  encreafe  his 
own  wealth  by  it,  nor  would  he  touch  or  even  fee  any 
of  the  money  himfelf,  though  he  was  very  liberal  of  it 
to  others.  This  is  not  mentioned  to  reflect  on  Timo- 
leon, for  accepting  of  a  handfome  houfe  and  eftate  in 
the  country,  with  which  the  Syracufans  prefented  him  ; 
for  on  that  occafion  it  was  not  difhonourable  to  receive 
them.  But  yet  there  is  greater  glory  in  a  refufal ;  and 
that  is  the  moft  confummate  virtue,  which  refufes  all 
gifts,  how  well  foever  it  may  have  deferved  them. 

As  that  body,  is  without  doubt,  the  moft  ftrong  and 
healthy,  which  can  beft  fupport  extreme  cold  and  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  in  the  change  of  feafons  ;  fo  that  is  the 
moft  firm  and  vigorous  mind,  which  is  not  puffed  up 
with  profperity,  nor  dejected  in  adverfity.  And  in  this 
refpect  the  virtue  of  /Emilius  appears  more  compleat ; 
for  his  countenance  and  carriage  was  the  fame  upon 
the  lofs  of  two  beloved  fons,  as  in  the  height  of  his 
profperity.  But  Timoleon,  after  he  had  juftly  pumfhed 
his  brother,  which  was  a  truly  heroick  action,  fufFered 
his  reafon  to  give  way  to  his  paffion,  and  dejected  with 
grief  and  remorfe,  forbore  for  twenty  years  together  to 
appear  in  publick  and  to  engage  in  any  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  certainly  right  to  fear  and  avoid 
whatever  is  bafe  and  difhonourable ;  but  to  ftand  fo 
much  in  fear  of  all  cenfure  and  reproach,  may  argue  a 
harmlefs  and  peaceable  difpofition,  but  never  a  great 
and  truly  heroick  mind. 

PELOPIDM 
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A  T  O  the  elder  one  day  hearing  fome  pcrfons 
extol  a  man  who  had  mown  a  thoughtlefs  te- 
merity in  battle,  made  this  juft  obfervation, 
"  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
"  love  of  virtue  and  the  contempt  of  life."  It  is  related, 
that  there  was  in  King  Antigonus's  army  a  foldier  of  a 
very  unhealthy  complexion,  but  of  uncommon  bravery ; 
the  King  enquiring  what  was  the  caufe  of  his  pale  and 
fickly  look,  and  learning  from  him  that  it  was  owing  to 
fome  fecret  difeafe,  gave  ftri6t  order  to  his  phyficiajos 
to  take  all  poflible  care  of  him  and  to  fpare  no  pains 
for  his  cure.  In  a  fhort  time  this  brave  foldier  was 
cured  ;  after  which  he  never  appeared  fo  fond  of  (.lar- 
ger, nor  Ib  daring  in  battle ;  the  King,  very  much 
furprifed  at  fuch  a  change,  reproached  him  with  it  • 

the 
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the  foldier,  far  from  concealing  the  true  reafbn,  faid? 
"  Sir,  You  only  are  the  caufe  that  I  am  lefs  bold  and 
"  defperate  than  heretofore,  by  delivering  me  from  that 
"  miiery  which  made  life  a  burden  to  me."  And  to  this 
purpofe  is  the  laying  of  a  certain  Sybarite  concerning  the 
u  Spartans,  that  it  was  no  merit  in  them  that  they  were 
"  forward  to  expofe  themfelves  in  battle,  and  feemed  to 
"  court  death,  fmce  it  was  a  deliverance  to  them  from  all 
"  the  hardfhipsand  fever i ties  they  fufferedin  life."  But  it 
is  no  wonder  that(i)  the  Sybarites,  who  were  diflblvcd  in 
luxury  and  pleafure,  mould  imagine  that  they  who  defpifed 
death,  did  it  not  out  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  honour,  but. 
from  a  wearinefs  and  abhorrence  of  life.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  they  thought 
that  virtue  rendered  both  life  and  death  p  eafant,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  epitaph  ; 

'They  dy'd,  but  not  as  lavijh  of  their  blood, 
Or  thinking  death  iff  elf  -was  fimply  good  ; 
Both  life  and  death  the  Jiritteft  virtue  tried. 
And  as  that  call'd  they  gladly  liv'd,  or  died. 

For  neither  is  an  endeavour  to  avoid  death  blameable, 
when  life  may  be  defired  without  fhame  or  difhonour ; 
nor  is  there  any  virtue  in  fuffering  death  with  con- 
flancy  and  refolution,  when  it  proceeds  only  from  an 
averfion  to  life.  Hence  it  is  that  Homer  always  re- 
prefents  hisbraveft  warriors  going  to  battle  well  armed; 
and  the  Grecian  legislators  puniihed  any  one  who  threw 
away  His  fhield,  though  they  excufed  the  lofs  of  afword 
or  fpear  ;  intimating  thereby,  that  a  man's  care  in  pre- 
ferving  himfelf  is  preferable  to  his  hurting  the  enemy, 
efpecially  in  the  Governor  of  a  city,  or  the  General  of 
an  army.  And  indeed,  to  make  ufe  of  1  phicrat.es 's 
comparilbn,  if  we  compare  the  light-armed  ibldiers  to 

the 

(i)  The  luxury  and  effeminacy  that  were  noify,   was    forbidden, 

of  this  people  exceeded  all  ima-  and  even  the  crowing  of  cocks', 

gination.     They  ufed    to    boaft,  Whenever  they  invited  their  wo- 

that  they  had  never  feen  the  fun  men  to  any  folemn  feaft,  they  al- 

either  rife  or  fet.     And   that  no-  ways  gave  them  a  year's  notice, 

thing  might  dillurb   their   deep,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gtt 

the  exercife  of  all  kind  of  arts  ready  their  finecloaths,  arid  other 

magnificent 
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the  hands,  the  cavalry  to  the  feet,  the  main  body  to  the 
breads,  and  the  General  to  the  head,  that  General  who 
ilifFers  himfelf  to  be  carried  too  far  by  his  martial  ardor, 
does  not  only   hazard  his  own  perfon,  but  the   lives  of 
all  thofe  whofe  fafety  depends  on  him.     And  therefore 
Callicratides,  though  in  other  refpeds  a  great  man,  did 
not  anfwer  the  Augur   well,  who  befought  him   not  to 
expofe  himfelf  to   danger,    becaufe  the   entrails  of  the 
victim  boded  ill  to  him,  and  threatened  his  life,  "Spar- 
"  ta,  faid  he,  is  not  bound  up  in  one  man."     It  is  true 
indeed,  that  Callicratides,  fighting  under  the  command 
of  another  perfon,  whether  by  fea  or  land,  was  no  more 
than  one  man  ;  but  being  General  of  an  army,  he  con- 
tained in  himfelf  the  whole  ftrength  and  power  of  all 
thofe  who  were  under   his  command ;  fo  that   he,  on- 
whofe  life  the  fafety  of  fo  many  thoufands  depended, 
was  no  longer  a  fmgle  perfon.  Old  Antigonus,  juft   be- 
fore a  great  fea-fight  near  the  ifland  of  Andros,  anfwered 
much  better  to  one  who  told   him  that  the  enemy  was 
far  fuperior  to  him  in  number  of  mips  ;  "  For  how  ma- 
"  ny  then,  faid  he,  dofl  thou  reckon  me  ?"  thereby  lay- 
ing a  proper  ftrefs  upon  the  importance  of-  a  chief  com- 
mander, if  he  be  a  man  of  experience  and  valour  ;   and 
the  firft  care  of  fach  a  one  mould  be  to  preferve  himfelf 
fince  he  is  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  all  the  reft.    There- 
fore when  Chares  was  mowing  the  Athenians  the  wounds 
he  had  received  while  he  was  their  General,  and  his  fhield 
pierced  by  a  fpear,   Timotheus  well  replied,    "  For  my 
"  part  when  I  befieged  Samos,  feeing  an  arrow  fall  very 
"  near  me,  how  much  was  I  athamed  for  having  needlefly 
"  expofed  myfelf  like  a  ram  young  man,  and  further  than 
"  became  the  commander  of  fo  great  an  army!"  Indeed 
where  fuccefs  in  a  great  meafure  depends  on  the  General's 
expofing  himfelf,   in  fuch  a  cafe  he  ought  not  to  ipare 

his 

magnificent  ornaments.  They  of-  forbidden  to  all    other   coots    to 

fered  rewards  to  fuch   cooks   as  make  the  fame  for  the  fpace   of 

invented  the  moft  elegant  diihes  a  year,    that  fo  the  author  might 

of  meat  and  higheft  fauces.   And  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  invention 

when  any  cook  had  invented  any  during  that  time.  A  certain  Syba- 

thing  of  that  kind    that  was  ex-  rite  feeing  a  man  digging,   cried 

ccllent,  it  was  by  a  law  exprefly  our,  that  it  had  given  him  a  rup- 
VOL.  II,  T  uire ; 
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his  perfon,  but  exert  bimfelf  to  the  utmoft,  without  any 
regard  to  their  maxims,  who  fay  that  a  General  ought 
to  die  of  age,  or  at  lead, in  old  man.  But  where  the 
advantage  of  his  victory  will  not  be  great,  and  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  defeat  will  be  deftrudtive,  no  one  would 
delire  him  to  perform  the  part  of  a  common  foldier,  by 
hazarding  the  lofs  of  a  General. 

This  is  what  I  judged  proper  to  premife  before  the 
lives  of  Peiopidas  and  Marcellus,  who  were  both  great 
men,  but  both  periftied  by  their  rafhnefs.  For  being 
very  brave  and  daring,  and  having  done  honour  to 
their  country  by  their  glorious  exploits  performed  againil 
very  formidable  enemies,  (the  one  having  vanquished 
Hannibal,  till  then  invincible ;  and  the  other  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  mailers  both  at  fea  and 
land,  in  a  pitched  battle)  they  ventured  too  far,  and 
inconiiderably  threw  away  their  lives,  when  their  coun- 
tries flood  moil  in  need  of  fuch  valiant  men,  and  fuch 
ikilful  commanders.  And  therefore  from  the  fimili- 
tude  there  was  between  them  we  have  drawn  their 
parallel.  * 

Peiopidas,  the  fon  of  Hippoclus,  was  defcended,  as  E- 
paminondas  likewife.  was,  from  a  noble  family  in  The- 
bes. He  was  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  plenty  and 
opulence,  and  coming  early  to  the  poiTeilion  of  a  great 
eilate,  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  relieve  fuch  as  were  indi- 
gent and  deferving;  that  he  might  make  it  appear 
he  was  truly  the  mailer  of,  and  not  a  fiave  to,  his 
riches.  For  as  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  Ariilotic 
fays,  fome  of  th.m  through  avarice  make  no  ufe  at 
all  of  their  wealth,  while  others  abufe  it  to  debauchery 
and  excefs ;  the  latter  live  perpetual  flaves  to  their 
pleasures,  the  former  to  care  and  toil.  But  though 
others  made  ufe  of  Pelopidas's  generofity,  and  thank- 
fully received  his  favours ;  Epaminondas  alone  of  all  his 
friends  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  partake  of  his 
wealth.  Peiopidas  however  condefcended  to  floop  to 
his  poverty ;  and,  after  his  example,  took  a  pleafure 

in 

ture  j  and  another  to   whom   lie     very  hearing  it  had  given  him  a 

re!d  what  he  had  feen,  laid,   the     pain  in  his  fide.    Athen.  lib.    i  z. 

»  cap.  3.  (/)  In 
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In  ordinary  apparel^  a  frugal  table,  unwearied  labour, 
and  in  appearing  plain  and  open  in  the  higheft  pofts  and 
employments  (2) ;  like  Capaneus  in  Euripides, 

wealth  was  ne'er  by  folly  mifapplied^ 
ferve  his  pleafure,  or  indulge  his  pride. 

For  Pelopidas  thought  it  a  fname  to  fpend  more  upori 
himfelf,  than  the  pooreft  Theban. 

As  for  Epaminondas,  though  poverty  was  familiar  and 
hereditary  to  him,  yet  he  made  it  fcill  more  light  and 
eafy  by  philofophy,  and  by  chufmg  from  the  beginning 
a  fimple  and  uniform  manner  of  life.  But  Pelopidas 
married  into  a  good  family^  and  had  a  great  many 
children  -,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  increafe  of  his  ex- 
peaces,  he  was  flill  indifferent  to  wealth  ;  and  by  beftow- 
ing  all  his  time  upon  the  publick,  he  at  lafl  very  much 
impaired  his  eflate.  And  when  fome  of  his  friends  one 
day  reprefented  it  to  him,  and  told  him,  "  that  money 
*'  which  he  neglected  was  a  very  neeeifary  thing :  It 
"  is  very  neceflary,  replied  he,  for  Nicodemus  there," 
pointing  to  a  man  of  that  name,  who  was  both  lame  and 
blind.  Epaminondas  and  he  were  both  born  with  -the 
fame  difpofition  to  all  kind  of  virtues ;  but  Pelopidas 
took  more  pleafure  in  the  exercifes  of  the  body,  and  Epa* 
minondas  in  the  improvements  of  the  mind ;  fo  that 
they  fpent  all  their  leifure  tiuie,  the  one  in  hunting,  and 
the  Palseftra,  the  other  in  learned  converfation,  and  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy.  But  of  all  the  things  for  which 
they  are  fo  much  celebrated,  the  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind reckon  none  fo  great  and  glorious  as  that  ftrict 
friendmip  which  they  inviolably  preferved  through  the 
.whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  in  all  the  high  pofls  they 
held  both  military  and  civil.  For  whoever  reflects 
upon  the  diflenfion,  jealoufy  and  envy  that  always 
reigned  between  Ariftides  and  Themiflocles,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  during  their  admini- 
flration  of  affairs,  and  then  confiders  that  affection  and 
refpect  which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  conftantly  had 

for 

(2)  In  the  original   it   is  XKTO,     fcure  and  probably  corrupt. 
wbich  is  very  ob- 

T  z  (j)  We 
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for  each  other  ;  muft  confefs  that  thefe  more  truly  de- 
ierved  to  be  filled  companions  and  collegues  in  govern- 
ment and  in  military  command,  than  thoie  others,  whofe 
mutual  enmity  exceeded  even  that  they  bore  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  and  who  made  it  the  bufmefs  of 
their  whole  lives  to  fupplant  and  ruin  one  another.  The 
true  caufe  of  this  was  the  virtue  of  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas,  which  kept  them,  in  all  their  actions,  from 
aiming  at  wealth  and  fame,  the  purfuit  of  which  is 
always  attended  with  ilrife  and  envy  •  for  being  both 
equally  inflamed  with  a  divine  ardour  to  raake  their 
country  profperous  and  happy  by  their  adminiilra'aon, 
they  looked  upon  each  other's  {uccefs  as  their  own. 

Moft  authors  indeed  write  that  this  ftricl  friendfhip 
between  them  did  not  begin  till  (3)  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  when  the  Thebans  fent  fuccours  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, wrho  were  at  that  time  their  friends  and  allies. 
For  being  both  in  that  battle  near  one  another,  in  the 
infantry,  and  righting  againft  the  Arcadians,  that  wing 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  which  they  were,  gave  way 
and  was  broken ;  which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
perceiving,  they  joined  their  fhields,  and  keeping  clofe 
together,  bravely  repulfed  all  that  attacked  them  ;  till 
at  lait  Pelopidas,  after  receiving  feven  large  wounds,  fell 
upon  a  heap  of  friends  and  enemies  who  lay  dead  to- 
gether. Epaminondas,  though  he  believed  him  ilain,  ad- 
vanced before  him  to  defend  his  body  and  arms,  and 
for  a  long  time  maintained  his  ground  againfl  great 
numbers  of  the  Arcadians,  being  refolved  to  die  rather 
than  defert  his  companion,  and  leave  him  in  the  ene- 
my's power  ;  but  being  wounded  in  his  breaft  by  a  fpear, 
and  in  his  arm  by  a  fword,  he  was  quite  difabled  and 

ready 

(3)  We  mud  take  care  not   to  nians  who  were  then  their  allies, 

confound    this   with  the    famous  It  was  before  the   banifhment  of 

b;ittle  of  Mantineain  which  Epa-  Pelopidas,  about  the  third  year  of 

minondas  was  flain.    For  that  did  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad, 
not  happen  till  after  the  death  of 

Peiopidas,  and  was  fought  againft  (4)   The  Lacedzmonians   had 

the  Lacedaemonians  ;  whereas   in  ordered  ten  thoufand   men  to    be 

this   that  Plutarch   mentions,  the  raifed,  tomarch  againftOlynthus  j 

Thebang  affifted   the  Lacedsmo-  while  thefe   were  getting  re"ady 

the? 
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ready  to  fall,  when  Agefipolis,  King  of  the  Spartans, 
came  from  the  other  wing  to  his  relief,  and,  beyond  all 
expectation,  faved  both  their  lives. 

After  this  battle  the  1  ,acedaemonians  behaved  towards 
the  Thebans,  in  all  outward  appearance,  as  friends  and 
allies,  though  they  were  in  reality  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing power  and  grandeur  of  their  city.  But  above  all, 
they  had  conceived  a  particular  hatred  againft  the  party 
of  Ifmenias  and  Androclides,  (in  which  Peiopidas  was  an 
aflbciate)  looking  upon  them  as  too  zealous  for  liberty 
and  a  popular  government.  Therefore  Archias,  Leon- 
tidas  and  Philip,  who  were  all  three  very  rich,  immo- 
derately ambitious,  and  violently  bent  upon  an  oligar- 
chical government,  propofed  to  Phcebidas  the  Lacedae- 
monian, (4)  who  was  marching  by  Thebes  with  a  body 
of  troops,  to  feize  the  caflle  called  Cadmea,  to  drive 
away  all  the  oppofite  party,  to  make  the  city  fubjectto 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility.  Phcebidas  approved  their  propo- 
fal,  and  during  the  feftival  of  Ceres,  when  the  Thebans 
little  expected  any  act  of  hoilility,  put  his  defign  in 
execution,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  caflle.  Ifme- 
nius  was  taken  and  carried  away  (5)  to  Lacedaemon, 
where  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  put  to  death ;  but  Peio- 
pidas, Pherenicus,  Androclides,  and  many  more  that  fled, 
were  fentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  As  for  Epa- 
minondas,  he  remained  at  Thebes  unmolefled,  and  dif- 
regarded,  as  a  man  who  from  his  philofophy  was  difin- 
clined  to  attempt,  and  from  his  poverty  was  unable  to 
profecute  any  great  undertaking. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  v/hatPhoebidas  had 
done,  they  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  lined 

him 

they  fent  Eudamidas  before  with  made   the  forementioned  propo- 

about  two  thoufund  ;    he  begged  fa  I  to  him. 

the  Lacedaemonians  to  put  the  (^)  He  was  not  fent  to  Lace- 
other  eight  thoufand  under  the  daemon,  but  impriioned  in  the  ca- 
comrnandof  his  brother  Phojbi-  ftle,  whither  conmiiiuoners  were 
das,  which  they  did  ;  and  in  his  fent  to  try  him  ;  three  from 
march  with  thofe  troops  to  Olyn-  Sparta,  and  one  from  every  other 
thus,  he  palTed  by,  and  encamp-  city. 
td  near  Thebes,  where  Leontidas 

T  3  (6) 
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him  a  hundred  thoufand  drachmas;  but  they  full  kept 
pbfTeflion  of  the  Cadmea,,  and  continued  a  garrifon  in  it. 
All  the  other  Grecians  were  greatly  furprifedat  this  ri- 
diculous inconfjfbency,  to  authorife  and  confirm  an 
action,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  punifh  the  actor.  And 
the  Thebans  having  thus  loft  their  ancient  form  of  goT 
vernment,  and  being  enflaved  by  Archi  as  and  Leontidas, 
faw  no  means  nor  hopes  of  being  freed  from  a  tyranny, 
which  was  fupported  by  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  a  pof- 
fibility  of  breaking  the  yoke,  but  by  fuch  a  power  as 
v/as  fufficient  to  deprive  them  of  their  fuperiority  which 
they  had  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Leontidas  being  informed  that  the  exiles  had  retired 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  corn-- 
men people,  and  honoured  by  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
formed  fecret  defigns  againfl  their  lives,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain unknow  aflailins  whom  he  fent  thither.  'Androcli- 
des  fell  by  their  hands,  but  all  the  reft  efcaped. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Athenians  received  letters  from 
Sparta,  warning  them  neither  to  receive  nor  encourage 
the  exiles,  but  expel  them  as  perfons  who  had  been  declar- 
ed common  enemies  to  Greece  by  all  the  allies.  But 
the  Athenians,  befide  their  natural  humanity,  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  make  a  gateful  acknowledgment 
and  return  to  the  Thebans,  who  had  very  much  afiiiiea 
them  in  reftoring  their  democracy,  and  had  publickly  e-, 
nacled,  that  if  any  Athenian  fhould  march  armedagair.il 
the  tyrants  through  Boeoti a,  he  mould  meet  with  no  hin- 
drance or  moleftation  from  the  Boeotians.  The  Athe- 
nians, from  thofe  confederations,  attempted  nothing  at 
all  agair.lt  the  Thel; 

Pelopidas.  though  very  young  at  that  time,  privately 
excited  each  fingle  exileand  often  told  them  at  theirmeet- 
ir.gs,  ct  that  jt  was  both-  difhonourable  and  impious  to ne- 
"  gleet  their  enflaved  and  captive  country,  and  meanly 
"  contented  with  their  o\vn  lives  raid  iafety  to  depend  en 

the 

(6  This  is  nil  the  partFJutatch  caufe,  he  faid,  he  would  not  clip 
makes  Epcir.inondasstt  in  this  en-  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  f'el- 
tfrpn'/e.  He  was  privy  to  it,  tut  low-citizens j  for  he  knew  very 
vc'jld  not  be  concerned  in  k,  b;-  v/ell  they  would  not  be  refrained 

within 
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"  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  fawn  on  every  ora- 
"  tor  that  had  the  art  of  wheedling  the  people  ;  and  that 
tc  they  ought  to  rim  every  hazard  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe, 
"  taking  Thrafybulus's  courage  for  their  example  ;  for 
"  as  he  advanced  from  Thebes,  and  broke  the  power  of 
"  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  fo  fhould  they  march  'from 
"  Athens,  and  deli ver  Thebes."  When  he  had  perfuaded 
them  by  this  difcourfe,  they  fent  fecretly  to  Thebes,  to 
acquaint  their  friends  there  with  their  defigns,  which 
were  highly  approved  of;  and  Charon  a  perfon  of  the 
greateft  qualit  in  the  city  offered  his  houfe  for  their 
reception.  Philidas  found  means  to  be  made  fecretary 
to  Archias  and  Philip,  who  were  then  Polemarch's  ; 
and  as  for  Epaminondas,  (6)  he  had  taken  pains  all  along 
to  infpire  the  youth  with  courage  and  magnanimi- 
ty :  for  at  their  exercifes  he  always  advifed  them  to 
challenge  and  wreille  with  the  Spartans,  and  when  he 
faw  them  pleafed  and  elated  for  having  thrown,  and 
vanquifhed  them,  he  told  them, "  that  they  ought  rather 
"  to  be  afhamed  of  their  cowardice  in  being  enflaved  by 
"  thofe,  whom  in  flrength  they  fo  much  excelled," 

The  day  for  action  being  fet,  it  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  exiles  that  Pherenicus  with  the  reft  fhould  flay  at 
Thriafmm,  and  fome  few  of  .the  younger  men  try  the. 
firft  danger  by  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  city,  and 
if  they  were  furprized  by  their  enemies  the  others  mould 
take  care  to  provide  for  their  families.  Pelopiclas  was 
the  firft  that  offered  himfelf  for  this  undertaking,  and 
after  him  Melon,  Damoclidas  and  Theopompus  ;  all  of 
them  perfons  of  the  befl  families  in  Thebes,  intimate 
and  faithful  friends  in  all  things  eife,  but  rivals-  in  ho- 
nour  and  virtue.  They  were  in  all  twelve,  (7),  and 
having  taken  leave  of  their  companions  who  ftaid  behind 
at  Thriafmm,  and  difpatchcd  a  meffenger  to  advertiie 
Charon  of  their  coming,  they  fet  forward,  meanly  clad, 
and  carrying  with  them  hounds  and  hunting  poles,  that 
they  might  not  give  any  fufpicion  to  thofe  who  met 

them 

within  bounds,  and   that  the  ty-  in  his  difcoui  fe    concerning    the 

rants  would  not  be  the  only  per-  genius  of  Socrates, 
fons  that  would  perifh  in  it.    Plu-         (7)  Xenophon  mentions  but  fe- 

tarch  gives  a  fuller  accountof  this  ven, 

T  4  (8)  He 
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them  on  the  road,  but  might  be  taken  for  hunters  ilrag 
gling  about  in  purfuit  of  their  game. 

When  their  meilenger  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  had 
given  Charon  an  account  of  their  being  upon  the  road, 
the  approach  of  danger  did  not  make  him  change  his 
mind  ;  but  like  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  he  flood 
to  his  promife,  and  made  preparations  to  receive  them, 

Among  thofe  who  were  privy  to  this  defign,  there 
was  one  Hippofthenidas,  who  was  a  well-meaning  man, 
loved  his  country,  and  was  a  friend  to  the  exiles  -,  but 
he  wanted  that  fortitude  and  refolution  which  fo  haz- 
ardous an  enterprize  required.  This  man  (8)  confider- 
ing  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  going 
to  embark,  and  not  being  able  to  comprehend  how  by 
the  weak  afliftance  of  a  few  indigent  exiles  they  mould 
be  flrong  enough  to  make  the  Spartan  government,  and 
free  themfelves  from  that  power,  grew  giddy  as  it  were 
with  the  reflection.  In  this  perplexity  he  went  privately 
to  his  own  houfe,  and  difpatched  a  friend  to  Melon  and 
Pelopidas,  defiling  them  to  defer  their  enterprize  for  the 
prefent,  to  return  to  Athens,  and  wait  there  till  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  fhould  offer.  This  meflenger's 
name  was  Chlidon,  who  going  home  in  all  hafle,  and 
taking  his  horfe  out  of  the  liable,  bid  his  wife  bring 
him  thebridle  ±  but  fhe  being  at  a  lofs,  and  not  know- 
ing where  to  find  it,  faid,  (he  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour, 
Chlidon  upon  this  fell  into  a  paflion,  from  whence  they 
foon  proceeded  to  reproachful  language,  and  after  that 
to  imprecations,  his  wife  curfmghim  bitterly,  and  pray- 
ing that  his  journey  might  prove  fatal  to  himfelf,  and 
thofe  who  fent  him.  Chlidon's  paflion  tranfported  him 
fo  far,  that  he  fpent  moil  of  the  day  in  this  fquabble, 
and  looking  upon  what  had  happened  as  an  ill  omen 

laid 

(8}  He  confidered   that  though  dered  the  Thefpian  foldiers  to   be 

the  afTociated  exiles  fhould  be  able  under  arms  that  day. 

to  kill  the  tyrants,  yet  they  were  (9)  He  went    to    Hippoftheni- 

too    few    to    take   the     garrifon,  das's  houfe,  but  not  finding  him  at 

which  confided  of  i  500  men;  and  home,  he  went  from  thence  to  the 

that    two     very    vigilant    officers  houfe  of  one  of  the  accomplices, 

were  to  command  the  guard  that  where  he  guefl'ed  he  fhould    find 

night  }  and  that  Archias  had  or-  him,  to  let  him   know  how  thq 

matter 
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laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  his  journey,  and  (9)  went  elfe- 
where.  So  near  were  thefe  great  and  glorious  defigns 
oF  mifcarrying  in  the  very  birth.  But  Pelopidas  and 
his  aiTociates  drefling  themfelves  like  peafants,  divided, 
and  whilft  it  was  yet  day  entered  at  feveral  quarters  of 
the  city;  befides,  (i)  it  was  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  the  fnow  fell,  and  a  fharp  wind  blew  which  con- 
tributed much  to  their  concealment,  becaufe  moft  of 
the  citizens  kept  within  doors  to  avoid  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  But  they  that  were  in  the  fecret  re- 
ceived them  as  they  came,  and  conducted  them  forth- 
with to  Charon's  houfe  ^  all  of  them  together,  exiles  and 
others,  making  up  forty-eight  in  number. 

As  for  the  tyrants,  their  affairs  flood  thus-  Philidas, 
their  fecretary  was,  as  I  faid  before,  an  accomplice, 
in  the  affair:  and  very  forward  to  promote  it.  He  had 
fome  time  before  promifed  to  give  Archias  and  his 
friends  an  entertainment  at  his  houfe  that  very  day,  ard 
to  provide  fome  women  of  pleafure  in  the  town  to  meet 
them  there.  This  he  did  with  a  view,  (2)  that  when 
they  were  enfeebled  by  lewdnefs  and  excefs  they  might 
fall  a  more  eafy  iacrifice  to  the  confpirators. 

They  had  not  been  long  at  table  before  a  rumour 
was  fpread  among  them,  which,  though  not  falfe, 
leemed  uncertain,  and  confirmed  by  no  circurnftance, 
that  the  exiles  lay  fomewhere  concealed  in  the  city. 
Philidas  did  what  he  could  to  divert  the  difcourfe;  but 
Archias  fent  an  officer  to  Charon,  to  command  his  imme- 
diate attendance.  By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark, 
fo  that  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  were  preparing  foradi- 
on,  having  their  armour  on  already,  and  their  fwords 
girt:  when  on  a  fudden  a  great  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door,  whereupon  one  ftepping  forth  to  know  the 

meaning 

matter  flood   that   fo   he  might  winter,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 

fend  fome  other  meffenger  in  his  icoth  Olympiad, 

ftead.  (2)  How  could  this  be,   when 

(i)The  Spartans  feized  on  the  he  brought  no  body  to  them,  but 

caftle  about  the  middle  of  fum-  fome  of  the  confpirators  drefled  in 

mer,  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-  womens  cloaths  ?  To  reconcile  this, 

ninth  Olympiad,  and  it  was  taken  it    muft   be  fuppofed  that  Phili- 

from   them  in  the  beginning  of  das  did  really  defign  to  have  had 

women 
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meaning  of  it,  and  learning  from  the  officer  that  he  was 
come  with  an  order  to  carry  Charon  to  Archias,  he  re- 
turned in   great  hafte  and  confufion,  to  give  them  an 
Account  of  this  terrible  news.      Every  one  at  rirft  be- 
lieved that  the  .whole  plot  was  difcovered,  and  that  they 
fhould  be  all  deftroyed,  without  being  able  to  perform 
any  exploit  worthy  of  their  undaunted  bravery  and  re- 
iblution.     However  they  were  unanimous  in   their  opi- 
nion that  Charon  fhould  obey  the  order,   and  appear 
boldly  before  the  tyrants,  as  no  way  terrified  or  confci- 
ous  of  any  guilt.     Charon  being  a  man  of  great  firmnefs 
and  intrepidity,  was  unmoved  at  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened himfelf,  but  full  of  concern  for  the  fafety  of  his 
friends  ;   and  apprehending  that  he  might  be  fufpected 
of  treachery  in  cafe  fo  many  valiant  citizens  mould  be 
deilroyed,  before  he  left  the  houfe,  he  went  into  the  wo- 
mens  apartment,  and  brought  out  his  only  fon,  who  was 
very  young,  but  for  beauty  and  ftrength  fuperior  to  any 
of  his  age,  and  with  thefe  words  delivered  him  to  Pelo- 
pidas,  "  If  you  find  me  a  traitor  ufe  this  boy  as  an  enemy, 
"  and  be  cruel  in  the  execution."     The  affliction  "and  the 
magnanimity  of  Charon,  drew  tears  from  many ;    but 
it  extremely  troubled  them  all,  that  he  fhould  think  any- 
one among  them  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  bafenefs  or  cow- 
ardice at  the  approach  of  danger,  as  either  to  fufpect 
or  blame  his  conduct ;  and  they  moil  earneftly  beibught 
him  not  to  leave  his  fon  with  them,  but  to  remove  him 
fome where  to  a  place  of  fafety,  that  fo  he  might  one  day 
revenge  his  friends  and  country,  if  he  was  fo  happy  as  to 
efcape  the  tyrants  fury.     But  Charon  abiblutely  refufed 
to  remove  him,  faying,  "  What  life,  what  fafety  can  be 
"  more  honourable,  than  to  die  bravely  with  his  father,  and 
"  with  fo  many  generous  friends  and  companions?"  Then 
imploring  the  protection  of  the.  Gods,   and  embracing, 
and  encouraging  them  all,  he  parted. 

On  the  way,  as  he  went  along,  he  endeavoured  to 
recover  himfelf,  and  fo  to  compofe  his  countenance  and 
voice,  that  they  might  have  as  little  conformity  as  pof- 

fible 

women  for  them,  but  being  pre-     time,  or  fome  other  means,    he 
vented  either   through    want   of    caufedfome  of  the  confpirators  to 

be 
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fible  with  the  real  ftate  of  his  mind.  When  he  was  come  to 
the  door  of  the  houfe,  Archias  and  Philip  went  out  to  him, 
and  faid,  "What  perfons  are  thefe,  Charon,  who  are  lately 
"  come  to  town,  as  we  are  informed,  and  are  concealed  and 
"  countenanced  by  fomc  of  our  citizens  ?"  Charon  was  at 
firft  in  a  little  diforder,  but  recovering  himfelf  quickly,  he 
afked  them,  "  Who  thefe  peribns  they  fpoke  of  were,  and 
"  by  whom  harboured  ;"  and  perceiving  by  Archias's  an- 
fwer  that  he  had  no  certain  or  particular  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  concluded,  that  his  information  could  not  come 
from  any  one,  who  was  privy  to  the  defign,  and  there- 
fore faid  to  them,  "  Do  not  be  difturbed  by  a  vain  ru- 
"  mour ;  however  I'll  make  the  beft  enquiry  I  can ;  for 
"  nothing  of  this  kind  ou£;ht  to  be  neglected."  Philidas 

O  O  O 

who  then  appeared,  commended  his  prudence ,  and 
bringing  Archias  back  to  the  company,  drank  him  up  to 
a  high  pitch ;  and  prolonged  the  entertainment,  by  keep- 
ing them  ftill  in  expectation  of  feeing  the  women. 

Charon,  at  his  return  home,  finding  his  friends  not  in 
expectation  of  fafety  and  fuccefs,  but  as  men  refolved 
to  die  bravely,  after  being  revenged  on  their  enemies, 
told  Pelopidas  the  plain  truth,  but  (3)  concealed  it  from 
the  reft,  inventing  feveral  things,  which,  he  pretended 
Archias  had  difcourfed  him  about. 

This  fiorm  was  fcarce  blown  over  before  fortune 
raifed  another ;  for  almofl  at  the  very  fame  time  arrived 
an  exprefs,  fent  from  Archias  the  High-priefl  of  Athens 
to  his  namefake  Archias  of  Thebes,  [who  was  his  parti- 
cular friend.  The  letters  he  brought  did  not  contain  an 
uncertain  rumour,  founded  only  on  furmifes  and  fufpi- 
cions,  but,  as  appeared  afterwards,  a  full  and  exacl: 
account  of  the  whole  confpiracy.  WHien  the  courier 
was  brought  to  Archias,  who  was  by  this  time  well  warm- 
ed with  liquor,  as  he  delivered  his  letters  to  him,  he  faid, 
"Sir,  theperfon  who  wrote  thefe  letters  conjures  you  to 
"  read  them  forthwith,  for  they  contain  bufmefs  of  great 
"  importance."  But  Archias  taking  the  letters,  faid,  fmi- 
Jing, "  bufmefs  to-morrow }"  and  putting  them  under  the 

bolfter 
fce  dieflei  in  women's  cioaths.  was  no  occafion  at  all  for  it.  And 

£3)  Why  this  artifice  ?  There  Plutarch  himfelf,  in  his  treatife 

concerning 
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bolfter  of  his  couch,  refumed  his  former  con  verfation  with 
Philidas.  Thofe  words,  u  Bufmefs  to- marrow,"  grew  into 
a  proverb,  and  continue  fo  to  this  day  among  the  Greeks. 

When  every  thing ;  was  ripe  for  action,  the  confpira- 
tors  ifiiied  out,  and  divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies ; 
one  under  the  command  of  Pelopidas  and  Damodidas 
inarched  againft  (4)  Leontidas  and  Hy pates,  who  were 
neighbours  •,  and  the  othsr,  led  by  Charon  and  Melon, 
went  to  attack  Archias  'and  Philip.  Thefe  put  womens 
deaths  over  their  armour,  and  pine  and 'poplar  about 
;r  heads  to  fhade  their  faces.  As"  foon  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  door  where  the  guefts  were,  the  whole 
company  fhouted  for  joy,  believing  them  to  t>e  the  wo- 
men they  had  fo  long  expected.  But  when  the  confpi- 
rators  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  deligently  ob- 
ferved  all  who  were  prefent,  they  drew  their  fwordsand 
made  at  Archias  and  Philip  acrofs  the  table,  which  foon 
difcovered  who  they  were.  Philidas  prevailed  with  a 
few  of  his  guefts  to  fit  Hill;  the  reft  who  rofeup  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  and  aflifl  their  chiefs,  being  difordered 
with  wine,  were  eafily  difpatched. 

But  Pelopidas  and  his  party  met  with  a  more  difficult 
tafk  -,  for  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  a  fober  and 
valiant  man.  When  they  came  to  the  houfe  of  Leonti- 
das they  found  the  doors  fhut,  he  being  already  gone  to 
bed  ;  there  they  knocked  a  long  time  before  any  body 
anfwered ;  but  at  laft  a  fervant  that  heard  them,  came 
down  to  open  the  door ;  but  he  had  fcarce  unbolted, 
and  not  half  opened  it ;  when  rufhing  in  all  together, 
they  overturned  the  man,  and  ran  as  fail  as  they  could 
up  flairs  to  Leontidas's  chamber.  Leontidas  hearing  the 
noife,  fufpected  the  matter,  and  leaping  from  his  bed 
feized  his  fword;  but  forgot  to  put  out  his  lights, 
v/hich,  had  he  done  it,  might  have  been  the  occafion  of 
their  falling  foul  of  one  another  in  the  dark,  and  fo 
he  himfelf  might  have  efcaped.  But  though  he  had 
the  difadvantage  of  being  eafily  feen  by  reafon  of  the 

light, 

concerning  the  Genius  of  Socrates     and  told  them  all,  what  Archias 
fays,  that  Charon  came  back  to     had  faid  to  him. 
them  with  apkafant  countenance,        (4.) Thefe  did  not  fup  with  Phi- 
lidas, 
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light  he  received  them  at  his  chamber  door,  and  flab- 
bed  Cephifodorus,  who  was  the  iirft  man  that  attempted 
to  enter.  The  next  that  he  encountered  was  Pelopidas  -, 
but  the  psilage  being  narrow,  andCephifodorus's  dead 
body  lying  in  the  way,  the  difpate  was  long  and  dif- 
ficult •,  however  at  laft  Pelopidas  overpowered  him,  and 
killed  him.  From  thence  they  went  altogether  to 
find  out  Ky pates,  and  got  into  his  houfe  after  the  very 
fame  manner  :  but  he,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  made  his 
cfcape  into  a  neighbour's  houfe,  whither  they  clofely 
followed  him  and  killed  him.  After  this  they  marched 
to  join  Melon,  and  fent  to  haften  the  exiles  they  had 
left  in  Attica,  proclaiming  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans, 
They  likewiie  took  down  the  fpoils  that  hung  over  the 
portico's,  and  breaking  open  the  (hops  of  the  armourers 
and  fword-cutlers,  armed  all  thofe  that  came  to  their 
ailiftance.  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  having  gathered 
together  and  armed  a  large  body  of  young  men,  and 
fome  of  the  flrongeft  of  the  old  men,  came  in,  and 
"joined  them. 

The  whole  city  was  by  this  time  in  great  terror  and 
confufion,  the  houfes  full  of  lights,  and  the  ftreets  of 
people  running  to  and  fro :  yet  they  did  not  gather  to- 
gether in  a  body,  but  being  amazed  at  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  knowing  nothing  with  certainty,  waited 
impatiently  for  the  day.  The  Spartan  officers  were  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  a  great  overfight,  in  not  falling 
upon  the  confpirators,  while  this  confufion  lafted  -,  for 
the  garrifon  at  that  time  confiiled  of  1 500  men,  and 
they  were  joined  befides  by  many  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  But  being  in  a  kind  of  conflernation  at  the  out- 
cries, numerous  lights,  and  confufed  hurry  of  the  pec- 
pie,  they  did  not  move  at  all,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  preferring  the  cattle. 

As  foon  as  day  appeared  the  exiles  from  Attica  came 
in  armed,  and  there  was  a  general  affembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  brought  forth  Pelopidas 

and 

lidas,  becaufe  Archias  expe&ing  Leontidas  fhould  be  at  the  enter- 
to  meet  one  of  the  greateft  ladies  tainment ;  and  fo  Philidas  could 
ST.  th«cuy  there,  hadno  raind  that  not  invite  him. 

(5)  Plutarch 
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and  his  party  encompafJed  by  the  priefts,  who  carried 
garlands  in  their  hands,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  fight 
for  their  Gods  and  their  country.  The  whole  affembly, 
excited  by  this  appearance,  rofe  up,  and  with  fhouts 
and  acclamations  received  the  men  as  their  benefactors 
and  deliverers.  Then  Pelopidas  being  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Boeotia,  together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  imme- 
diately blocked  up,  and  attacked  the  caftle  thinking  it 
of  great  importance  to  drive  out  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
get  pofleflion  of  it,  before  any  fuccours  could  arrive 
from  Sparta.  And  indeed  (5)  he  was  beforehand  with 
them  but  a  very  little  while ;  for  the  Lacedcemonians  had 
fcarce  furrendered  the  place,  and  were,  according  to 
the  capitulation,  returning  home,,  when  they  met  Cleom- 
brotus  at  Megara,  marching  towards  Thebes  with  a  pow- 
erful army.  The  Spartans  called  the  three  chief  com- 
manders, who  figned  that  capitulation,  to  an  account ; 
Hermipiddas  and  ArcilTus  were  executed  for  it,  andLy- 
canoridas  the  third  was  fined  fo  feverely,  that  being  una- 
able  to  pay  the  fum  he  was  forced  to  fly  his  country. 

This  action  being  fo  like  that  ofThrafybulus,  whether 
we  coniider  the  courage  of  the  actors,  or  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  furmounted,  and  the  fuccefs  that  at- 
tended it,  was  for  that  reafon  called  its  filler  by  the 
Greeks.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  another  in- 
fiance  of  perfons  fo  few  in  number,  who  by  their 
bravery  and  conduct  overcame  fo  powerful  an  oppofi- 
tion,  and  procured  fuch  fignal  advantages  to  their 
country.  But  this  action  was  rendered  flill  more  glo- 
rious by  that  change  of  affairs  which  followed  upon  it. 
For  that  war  which  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spartans 
and  deprived  them  of  their  empire  both  by  fea  and  land, 
was  the  effect  of  that  night's  enterprize,  when  Pelopidas, 

without 

(5)  Plutarch,  in  this  place,  garrifon,  befides  above  3000 
feems  to  flraiten  his  narrative  too  more,  citizens  and  others  that  had 
much.  How  was  it  poffible  for  fled  to  them,  and  declared  on 
the  confpirators  with  theaffiftance  their  fide?  He  ought  to  have  men- 
only  of  a  few  citizens,  and  the  tioned  -the  5000  foot  and  2000 
exiles  from  Attica,  to  retake  fo  horfe,  which  the  Athenians  fent 
ftronga  placeas  that  caftle;  where  very  early  the  next  morning  to 
there  were  i5OoLacedxm.on.ians  in  Pelopidas's  afliftance,  under  the 

command 
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without  taking  cattle,  fortification,  or  town,  but  being 
only  one  out  of  twelve  who  entered  a  private  houle, 
loofened  and  broke  to  pieces  (if  we  may  exprefs  truth 
by  a  metaphor)  the  chains  of  the  Spartan  goverment, 
till  then  thought  indifibluble. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Lacedaemonians  entered  Bseotia 
with  a  powerful  army,  which  fo  terrified  the  Athenians, 
that  they  renounced  all  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  and 
judicially  profecuted  all  that  continued  in  their  intereft; 
fome  they  put  to  death,  others  they  bammed,  and 
others  they  fined  feverely.  Thus  the  affairs  of  the 
Thebans,  they  having  no  friend  or  ally,  feemed  at  that 
time  to  be  in  a  very  defperate  condition.  But  Pelopidas 
and  Goreidas  being  then  governors  of  Bceotia,  confulted 

t.7  »— *  «>-J  ' 

together  how  to  breed  a  frefh  quarrel  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans ;  and  this  was  their  contrivance. 
There  was  a  certain  Spartan  named  Sphrodias,  a  man  of 
great  courage,  but  of  no  found  judgment,  and  whofe 
mind  was  always  full  of  vain  and  ambitious  projects. 
This  man  had  been  left  at  Thefpiae  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  receive  and  protect  fuch  Basotians  as  fhould  defert  the 
intereft  of  their  country  and  go  over  to  the  Spartans. 
To  him  (6)  Pelopidas  fent  money  fecretly  by  a  merchant 
who  was  his  friend,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  advice  as 
v/as  moft  proper  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  would  be 
more  perfuafive  than  money  ;  "  That  he  ought  to  un- 
"  dertake  fome  noble  enterprize,  and  making  a  fudden 
"  incurfion  on  the  unprovided  Athenians  furprize  the 
"  Piraeus ;  that  nothing  could  be  fo  agreeable  to  the 
"Spartans,  as  to  be  matters  of  Athens  ;  and  that  the 
"  Thebans  hating  the  Athenians,  iuj  they  now  did,  and 
"  looking  upon  them  as  traitors,  would  be  fure  to  give 
"  them  no  manner  of  afliftance."  Perfuaded  by  thismef- 
fage,  Sphrodias  marched  with  his  army  by  night, 

entered 

command  of  Demophon,  as  well  at  laft  only  for  want  of  provifions. 

as  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops  that  See  Xenoph.  1.  5.  of  the  Grecian 

came  from  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  hiftory,  and  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xv. 
all  which  together  made   up   an         (6)  This  is  more  probable  than 

army  of  (2,000  foot,   and    2000  what  Diodorus  Siculus  writes,  1. 

horfe.       This  was  the  army  that  xv.  that  Cleombrotus,  without  any 

befieged   the  caftle,  which   held  order  from  the  Ephori,  perfuaded 

out  feveral  days,  and  furrendcred  Sphodrias  to  furprize  the  Pirajus. 

(7) 
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entered  Attica  in  a  hoilile  manner,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Eleufis  ;  (7)  but  then  his  foldiers  hearts  began  to  fail; 
and  finding  his  defign  was  difcovered,  he  thought  fit 
to  return  to  Thefpias,  after  having,  by  this  action,  (8) 
brought  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  a  long  and  dangerous 
war :  for  immediately  upon  this,  the  Athenians  made  a 
new  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  and  aflifted  them  with 
all  their  pov/er ;  and  fitting  out  a  large  fleet  failed  to 
feveral  places,  receiving  and  engaging  all  the  Greeks 
that  were  inclined  to  make  off  the  Spartan  yoke. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Thebans  having  frequent  fkir- 
mifhes  with  the, Spartans  in  Boeotia,  and  after  fighting 
fome  battles  (not  great  indeed,  but  fit  to  train  them  up, 
and  inftruct  them)  their  fpirits  were  raifed,  and  their 
bodies  inured  to  labour,  and  they  got  both  experience 
and  courage  by  thofe  frequent  encounters.  Infomuch 
that  Antalcidas  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Agefilaus, 
when  he  was  brought  home  wounded  from  Boeotia, "  You 
*'  are  now  paid  for  the  inftrudlion  you  have  given  the 
M  Thebans,  and  for  teaching  them  the  art  of  war  againft 
"  their  will."  Though  to  fpeak  properly,  Agelilaus  was 
not  their  mafter,  but  thofe  wife  commanders  who  led 
them  with  prudence  to  battle,  and  when  they  faw  a  fit 
opportunity,  let  them  loofe,  like  (launch  hounds,  upon 
the  enemy ;  and  when  they  had  tafted  the  fweets  of  vic- 
tory, by  which  their  appetites  were  fharpened,  took 
them  off  again  fafe  and  unhurt.  But  of  all  thofe  leaders 
Pelopidas  deferves  mofl  honour  ;  for  from  the  time  of  his 
being  firft  chofen  General,  till  his  death,  he  was  never 
one  year  out  of  employment,  but  was  conflantly  either 
Captain  of  the  facred  band,  or  Governor  of  Bceotia. 

The-Lacedaemonians  were  feveral  times  worfled  by  the 
Thebans  ;  particularly  at  Plataea  and  Thefpiae,  where 
Phaebidas,  who  had  furprized  the  Cadmaea,  was  killed  ; 
and  at  Tanagra,  v/here  Pelopidas  flew  their  chief  com- 
mander, 

(7)  They  hoped  to  have  reach-  difcovered,  they  began  to  repent 
cd  the  Pirxus  before  morning,  but  of  their  undertaking,  and  fo  re- 
were  furprized,  when  the  day  ap-  turned,  pillaging  and  carrying  off 
peared,  to  find  themfelves  at  Eleu-  with  them  feveral  flocks  and  herds 
fis  and  perceiving  that  they  were  of  cattle. 

(8)  The 
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mander,whofename  wasPanthoYdes,  with  his  own  hand. 
But  this  feries  of  fuccefs,  though  it  ferved  to  animate  and 
encourage  the  vigors,  did  not  quite  difhearten  the  van* 
quifhed  :  for  there  was  no  eonfiderable  or  pitched  battle, 
but  only  incurfions  made  Occafionally,  in  which  feme- 
times  purfuing,  and  fometimes  retreating,  theThebans 
had  the  advantage.  But  the  battle  of  Tegyrae  which 
was  a  fort  of  prelude  to  that  of  Leuclra  railed  Pelopi-^ 
das's  reputation  very  high  <  for  none  of  the  other  com- 
manders had  any  claim  to  (hare  with  him  in  the  honour 
of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy  any  pretext  by  which 
they  could  alleviate  the  (hame  of  the  defeat. 

He  kept  a  ftrid  eye  over  the  city  of  Orehomenus, 
which  had  fided  with  the  Spartans.;  and  taken  two  com- 
panies of  foot  for  its  garrifon  ;  and  at  length  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  For  having 
one  day  received  intelligence  that  the  garrifon  was 
marched  out  to  make  an  incurfion  into  Locris,  he  hafte-* 
ned  thither  with  his  forces,  confifting  of  the  facred 
battalion,  and  fome  horfe,  hoping  to  find  the  place  de- 
fencelefs  ;  but  when  he  came  near  the  city,  underftand-^ 
ing  that  a  body  of  troops  were  on  their  march  from 
Sparta  to  reinforce  the  garrifon,  he  retreated  with  his 
army  by  Tegyrse  along  the  fides  of  the  mountains  which 
was  the  only  way  he  could  poflibly  pafs ;  for  all  the  fiat 
country  was  overflowed  by  the  river  Melas,  which  as 
foon  as  it  irifes,  fpreaxis  itfelf  into  marmes,  and  navi- 
gable pools,  making  all  the  lower  roads  impafTable.  A 
little  below  thefe  marmes  Hands  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Tegyraeus,  whofe  Oracle  has  not  been  long  filent;  it 
was  in  its  highefl  credit  during  the  wars  with  theMedes, 
when  Echecrates  was  High-priefl.  Here  they  report 
that  Apollo  was  born.  The  neighbouring  mountain  is 
called  Delos  $  and  at  the  foot  of  it  the  river  Melas  come  s 
again  into  a  channel.  Behind  the  temple  rife  two  copi- 
ous fprings,  admired  for  the  fweetnefs  and  coolnefs  of 

the 

(3)  The  Lacedxmonians  faw  cceded  again  ft  him  ;  but  Agefnaur, 

plainly  what  would  betheconfe-  being  influenced  by  his  ion  v.  r,<; 

quence  of  this  attempt.  The  E-  was  in  love  with  the  fon  of  Spho- 

nhori  recalled  Sphodrias,  and  pro-  drias,  faved  hiiii. 

VJL II,  U  (9)  I. 
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the  water :  one  of  them  is  ftill  called  the  Palm,  the 
other  the  Olive ;  fo  that  Latona  feems  to  have  been  de- 
livered not  between  two  trees,  but  between  two  foun- 
tains. Near  this  place  is  mount  Ptoum,  where  they  fay 
fne  was  affrighted  at  the  appearance  of  a  wild  boar. 
The  (lories  of  Python  and  Tityus  who  were  flain  there, 
feem  likewife  to  favour  their  opinion  who  make  it  the 
place  where  Apollo  was  born.  I  omit  many  other  cir- 
-cumftances,  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  this  opinion ;  fmce 
ancient  tradition  does  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of 
•thofe  Gods  who  were  born  mortal,  and  having  after- 
wards diverted  themfelves  of  this  frail  and  corruptible 
nature  were  transformed  into  Gods,  as  Hercules  and 
Bacchus ;  hut  he  is  one  of  the  eternal  Deities  who  never 
were  born  as  mortals  are,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  anci- 
ent fages  who  have  treated  of  nature  of  the  Gods. 

As  the  Thebans  returned  from  Orchcmenus.  by  Tegy- 
ne,  the  Spartans  marching  at  the  fame  time  from  Locris, 
met  them  upon  the  road.  As  foon  as  they  had  pafled  the 
ftraits,  and  were  in  view,  one  ran  in  all  hafte  to  Pelopi- 
das,  and  told  him,  "  We  are  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
44  hands :  and  why,  faid  he,  not  they  into  ours?"  At  the 
fame  time  he  commanded  his  horfe  that  were  in  the 
rear,  to  advance  and  begin  the  attack.  His  foot, 
which  were  no  more  than  300  men,  he  drew  into  a 
clofe  body,  not  doubting  but  that,  wheie-ever  they 
preffed  they  would  break  through  the  enemy,  though 
fuperior  in  number.  The  Spartans  had  divided  their 
infantry  into  two  battalions ;  each  confided,  as  Epho- 
rus  reports,  of  500,  Calliftihenes  fays  700,  but  Polybius 
and  others  900.  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus  their  gene- 
rals, led  them  on  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery. 
The  (hock  began  where  the  commanders  fought  in  per- 
fon  on  both  fides,  and  was  very  violent  and  furious  -t 
the  Spartan  generals,  who  preifed  hard  upon  Pelopidas, 
fell  firft,  and  all  who  were  near  them  were  either  killed, 
or  put  to  flight:  thereupon  the  whole  army  was  fo  ter- 
rified, that  they  opened  a  lane  for  the  Thebans,  through 
which  they  might  have  pafled  fafely,  and  continued 
their  march,  if  they  had  pleafed  j  but  Pelopidas  difdain- 

ing 
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ing  to  accept  of  this  opportunity  to  make  his  efcape, 
marched  againft  ,  thole  who  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and 
made  fuch  a  terrible  {laughter  among  them,  that  they 
were  entirely  routed,  and  ran  away  in  great  confufion. 
The  Thebans  did  not  purfue  them  very  far,  for  fear  of 
the  Orchomenians,  who  were  near  the  place  of  battle, 
and  of  the  reinforcement  from  Lacedsemon.  They  fatis- 
fied  themfelves  with  the  advantage  they  had  already  gain- 
ed, and  with  making  an  honourable  retreat  through  the 

'  CJ  O 

midft  of  a  difperfed  and  defeated  army. 

After  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  and  gathered  the  fpoils 
of  the  flain,  they  returned  home  greatly  elated  at  their 
iuccefs :  for  in  all  their  fo  mer  wars,  whether  againft 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  the  Spartans  were  never  before 
beaten  by  a  fmaller,  nor  even  by  an  equal  number. 
Thus  their  courage  feemed  irrefiilible,  and  fo  high  was 
their  reputation  in  war,  that  it  intimidated  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  afraid  to  venture  an  engagement  with 
them  on  equal  terms. 

This  battle  firfl  taught  the  Greeks  that  neither  the 
Eurotas,  nor  the  country  that  lies  between  Babyce  and 
Cnacian,  breeds  martial  fpirits  and  bold  warriors,  but 
that  where-ever  the  youth  are  afhamed  of  what  is  bafe, 
are  refolutely  virtuous,  and  fear  difhonour  more  than 
danger,  there  will  be  found  the  men  who  are  mod  ter- 
rible to  their  enemies. 

Gorgidas  as  fome  report,  firft  formed  the  Sacred 
Band,  confiiling  of  300  feledt  men,  to  whom  (being  a 
guard  for  the  caftle)  the  city  allowed  provifion,  and  all 
things  neceflary  for  exercifing  them ;  and  they  were 
called  the  City-band,  for  caftles,  in  thofe  days,  were 
called  Cities.  Others  pretend  that  it  was  compofed  of 
lovers  and  their  beloved ;  and  there  is  related  a  pleafant 
obfervation  of  Parnmenes,  to  this  purpofe.  He  faid  that 
Homer's  Neftor  was  not  well  (killed  in  ordering  an  army, 
when  he  bid  the  Greeks, 

Each  tribe  and  family  together  join  ; 

That  he  iliould  have  joined  lovers,  and  their  beloved : 
U  a  for 
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for  men  of  the  fame  tribe  or  family,  little  value  one 
another  when  dangers  prefs ;  but  a  band  cemented  by 
friendfhip  and  love,  is  invincible  ;  fince  the  lovers,  afham- 
ed  to  appear  mean  in  the  fight  of  their  beloved,  and  the 
beloved  before  their  lovers,  willingly  rum  into  danger 
for  the  relief  of  one  another  ;  nor  is  this  at  all  ftrange, 
fince  they  have  more  regard  for  their  abfent  lovers 
than  for  any  others,  though  prefent.  An  inftance  of 
which  that  man  gave,  who  when  he  was  fallen  down> 
and  his  enemy  was^  ready  to  kill  him,  earneftly  requfted 
him  to  run  him  through  the  breaft,  that  his  lover 
might  not  blufh  to  fee  him  wounded  in  the  back.  Thus 
it  is  laid  of  lolaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  that 
he  accompanied  the  hero  in  all  his  labours,  and  never 
deferred  him  in  the  greateft  danger.  Hence  arofe  the 
cuftom  for  lovers  to  fwear  inviolable  faith  and  affection 
at  lolaus's  tomb,  which  (9)  Ariftotle  allures  us,  continu- 
ed in  his  time.  It  is  very  probable  therefore  that  this 
band  was  called  Sacred,  on  the  fame  account  that  Plato 
ftiles  a  lover,  "  a  divinely  infpired  friend."  It  is  faid, 
that  this  band  remained  invincible  till  the  battle  of  Chse- 
ronea ;  and  when  Philip  after  the  fight,  as  he  was  taking 
a  view  of  the  flam,  came  to  the  place  where  the  300  lay 
dead  together,  all  fallen  upon  their  breafts  (i)  as  hav- 
ing furioufly  rufhed  upon  the  Macedonian  fpears,  he 
Hood  ftill  and  wondered  ;  and  being  told  that  it  was 
the  band  of  lovers,  he  wept,  and  faid,  l'  May  a  curfe 
"  lighten  thofe  who  can  fufpect  that  thefe  men  could 
"  ever  do  or  fuffer  a  fharneful  thing. 

In 

(Q)  I  cannot  find  this  place  in  omits  it.  If  we  rejecl  the  word 
Ariftotle ;  but  it  appears  from  the  oVx-Ji?  as  a  marginal  glofs  upon 
Difcourfe  of  Love,  which  is  a-  the  preceding  word  c-uflerc-itu;, 
mong  Plutarch's  moral  works,  and  for  r«o»i  read  rf'p»»K,  the  pat- 
that  this  cuftom  continued  even  fage  will  be  clear  and  pertinent ; 
to  this  time.  for  nothing  could  be  a  ftronger 

(i)  In  the  original  it  is  »iret>ra.<;  proof  of  therefolution  with  which 

I*  r«oK  owAoij,  which  feems  quite  they  ruflied  upon  the  enemy,  than 

unintelligible.    The   Latin  tranf-  their  having,  as  they  died,  fallen 

lator  renders  it,  omnes   in   arftis  upon  their  bre.afts. 

viis,  changing  oVxai?   into   COOK  ;  (z)  The  ftory  which   Plutarch 

but  this  is  hardly  any  better  than  had  an  eye  to  in  this  place,   and 

tfae  other.    Mr.  Pacier  entitel/  which  he  relates  himfelf   in  his 

comparifons 
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In  mort,  (2)  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  not,  as  the 
poets  fay,  the  criminal  paflion  of  Laius  that  intro- 
duced among  the  Thebans  this  love  of  young  men,  but 
their  legiflators  themfelves  eflablifhed  it  ;  for  being 
defirous  to  foften  and  moderate  even  from  their  in- 
fancy the  natural  fiercenefs  and  impetuofity  of  the 
youth,  they  brought  the  flute  into  vogue,  and  ufed  it 
on  all  ferious  occafiohs  as  well  as  in  their  amufements, 
and  encouraged  in  them  that  noble  principle  of  love  in 
their  places  of  publick  exercife,  that  they  might  there- 
by temper  the  violence  and  ferocity  of  their  dilpofmons. 
And  therefore  Harmony,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, was  very  juftly  chofen  to  be  the  tutelar  Goddefs  of 
their  city,  thereby  to  fignify,  that  wherefoever  valour 
and  flrength  is  mixed  with  attractive  graces  and  the  arts 
of  perfuaiion,  there  muft  always  be  the  moll  perfect  and 
beft  regulated  government-,  fmce  every  thing  there 
obeys  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Gorgidas,  v/ho  firft  raifed  the  facred  band,  divided 
the  men  of  which  it  was  compofed  in  all  engagements, 
and  difpofed  them  up  and  down  in  the  firft  ranks  of  his 
infantry,  which  made  their  courage  lefs  confpicuous  ; 
and  they  were  in  effect  weakened  whilil  they  fought 
in  feparate  parties,  and  were  mingled  with  others 
more  in  number,  and  of  inferior  refolution.  But  Pelo- 
pidas,  who  had  made  proof  of  their  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Tegyrae,  where  they  fought  together,  never  afterwards 
divided  them,  but  keeping  them  always  entire  as  one 
body,  he  conflantly  charged  at  the  head  of  them  in  the 

mod 

eomparifons   between  the  Greek  of  love  ;  and  that  Juno,   to   re- 

and  Roman  hiftories,  is  as  follows,  venge  the  fan&ity  of  the  nuptial 

Laius  was defperately  inlove  with  bed,  fent  the  nionfter  Sphinx,    to 

Chryfippus  the  natural  fon  ofPe-  Thebes,  who  bi  ought  luch  mife- 

lops,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  ries  and   devaluations  upon    the 

criminal  correfpondence,    till  the  Thebans.  But  it  is  not  true,  that 

young  mm  was  at  laft  murdered  Laius  was  the  firft    infamous  ex- 

in  the  night  by  Hippodamia,  as  he  ample  of  that  kind.     Plato  in  his 

was  lying  by  the   fide   of  Laius.  eighth  book  deLegibus  fhews  that 

^fchylus   and    Euripides,    who  there  was  a   law  in  being  before 

made  this  Prince's  life  the  fubjeft  his  time,    forbidding    a  criminal 

of  their  tragedies,  pretend  that  he  commerce  between  men  andmen, 

was  the  firft  inftance  of  this  fort  and  of  women  with  one  another. 

U  3  (3)  The 
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moft  difficult  and  dangerous  attacks.  For  as  horfes 
when  harneifed  together  in  a  chariot,  go  on  with  greater 
fpirit  and  alacrity,  than  when  they  are  driven  fmgle 
and  alone,  not  becaufe  the  air  is  more  eafily  divided  by 
their  united  effort,  but  becaufe  their  courage  is  height- 

'  *J  t> 

ened  by  emulation  ;  fo  Pelopidas  thought  that  brave 
men  by  ft  riving  to  excel  each  otfyer  in  valour  and  the 
purfuit  of  glory,  would  be  more  ufeful,  and  fight  with 
greater  refolution  together  than  apart. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  peace  with  all  the 
other  Greeks,  and  continued  the  war  againft  the  The- 
bans  only,  and  when  King  Cleombrotus  had  entered  their 
country  with  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horfe, 
they  faw  themfelves  in  danger  not  only  of  lofmg  their 
liberty  as  before,  but  feemed  to  be  threatened  with  a  total 
extirpation  •,  which  fpread  the  utmoft  terror  over  all  Bce- 
dtia.  When  Peiopidas  was  ready  to  depart  for  the  army, 
and  his  wife  following  him  to  the  door  earneftly  befought 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  he  re- 
plied, "  Private  men  are  to  be  advifed  to  take  care  of 
"  themfelves,  and  generals  to  take  care  of  others." 

When  he  came  to  the  army  and  found  the  General- 
officers  differing  in  opinion,  he  was  thefirft  that  joined 
with  Epaminondas,  who  advifed  to  give  the  enemy  bat- 
tle. He  was  not  at  that  time  commander  in  chief,  but 
Captain  of  the  facred  band  ;  and  the  Thebans  had  great 
confidence  in  him,  as  it  was  reafonable  they  mould,  af- 
ter he  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  liberty 
df  his  country. 

A  refolution  being  then  taken  to  light,  and  both  armies 
lying  before  Leuctra,  Pelopidas  had  a  dream  which  very 
much  difcompofed  him.  In  the  plain  of  Leuctra  were 
buried  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  of  Scedafus,  called 
from  the  place  Leu£trides.  For  they  having  been  ravifhed 
by  fome  Spartans  whom  they  had  entertained  as  guefts, 
2tnd  being  unable  to  furvive  the  difgrace,  killed  them- 

d?  '  .  ^ 

ielves,  and  were  interred  there.  Their  father  went  to  La- 
cedaemon  to  demand  fatisfaction  for  fo  deteftable  and  im- 
pious an  action ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  it,  after  utter- 
ing dreadful  imprecations  a&ainft  the  Spartans,  he  killed 

\  •'         P  M? 

hmilelf 
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himfelf  at  his  daughters  tombs.  From  that  time  many 
Prophecies  and  Oracles  forewarned  the  Spartans  to  be- 
ware of  the  divine  vengeance  atLeudtra  ;  but  thefe  me- 
naces were  not  understood,  neither  was  the  place  cer- 
tainly known  ;  becaufe  there  was  a  town  in  Laconia  by 
the  fea-fide  called  Leudtrum,  and  another  of  the  fame 
name  near  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia  ;  befides,  the  crime 
was  committed  long  before  this  battle.  As  Pelopidas  was 
aileep  in  his  tent,  he  thought  he  faw  the  maids  weeping 
at  their  tombs,  and  loading  the  Spartans  with  impreca- 
tions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  their  father  Scedafus  com- 
manded him  "  to  facrifkea  young  red-haired  virgin  to 
"  his  daughters,  if  hedefired  to  gain  the  vidtory."  Pelopi- 
das looking  on  this  as  a  harm  and  impious  injundtion, 
rofe,  and  told  it  to  the  foothfayers  and  commanders  of 
the  army.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  this  order  was  not 
to  be  neglected  or  difobeyed  ^alledgingfor  examples  the 
ancient  hiftories  of  Menceceus  the  fon  of  Creon,  and  of 
Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules  ;  and  others,  more 
modern,  as  that  of  Pherecydes  the  philofopher  who  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  whofe  fkin,  at 
the  Oracle's  command,  was  ftill  carefully  kept  by  the 
kings  of  Sparta;  that  of  Leonidas,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  Oracle,  did  in  a  manner  facrifice  himfelf  for  the 
fafety  of  Greece  ;  and  laftly  that  of  Themiftocles,  who  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Salamin,  facrifked  three  prifoners  to 
Bacchus  furnamed  Omeftes  ^  all  which  facrifices  wert 
juftified  by  the  fuccefs.  They  faid  further,  that  Ageii- 
laus  marching  from  the  fame  place,  and  againft  the  fame 
enemies  that  Agamemnon  did  before,  was  commanded 
one  night  as  h€  lay  at  Aulis  to  facrifice  his  daughter  to 
the  Goddefs  Diana ;  but  out  of  his  extreme  tendernefs 
for  her,  he  refufed  it  •,  and  fo  his  expedition  proved  un-r 
fuccefsful.  Others  on  the  contrary,  infilled  that  fo 
barbarous  and  unjuft  an  oblation  could  not  be  accept- 
able to  any  fuperior  Beings  ;  that  the  Typhons  and  the 
giants  did  not  prefide  over  the  world,  but  the  Father  of 
Gods  and  men  ;  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Gods  took  delight  in  human  facrifices  ;  and  if  any  of 
them  did,  they  were  to  be  negledted  as  vicious  and  mi- 
ll 4  potent 
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potent  Beings ;  for  fuch  ftrange  and  corrupt  dcfires  could 
exift  only  in  weak  and  depraved  minds. 

The  generals  thus  differing  in  opinion,  and  Pelopidas 
being  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  determine^on  a  fud- 
den  a  wild  (he-colt  that  had  broke  out  of  the  flud,  ran 
through  the  camp,  and  when  fhe  came  near  the  place 
where  they  were,  flood  ft  ill.  Whi  1ft  fome  admired  the 
fparkling  rednefs  of  her  mane,  the  ftatelinefs  of  her 
form  and  motions,  and  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  her 
neighings,  Theocritus  the  diviner  having  confidered  the 
matter,  cried  out  to  "  Pelopidas,  Behold  there  the  viclim 
'*  that  comes  to  offer  itfelf ;  wait  thou  for  no  other  virgin, 
"but  facrifice  that  which  the  Gods  have  fent  thee." 
Whereupon  they  feized  the  colt,  brought  her  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Leuctrides,  and  there  offered  her  up  with 
the  ufual  prayers  and  ceremonies,  teftifying  their  joy, 
and  publishing  throughout  the  army  an  account  of  Pe- 
lopidas's  vifion,  and  the  facrifice  which  had  been  required 
of  him. 

The  day  of  battle  being  come,  Epaminondas  drew  up 
his  left  v/ing  in  an  oblique  battalion  (3),  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Spartans  being  obliged  to  divide  from  the 
other  Greeks,  their  allies,  he  might  be  able  to  break 
through  them  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  prefs  the  harder 
upon  Cleombrotus  who  commanded  them ;  but  the  enemy 
perceiving  his  defign,  changed  the  difpofition  of  their 
army,  and  began  to  extend  their  right  wing  further 
out,  with  adeiign  to  encompafs  Epaminondas,  But  Pzr 
lopidas  came  brifkly  up  before  Cleombrotus  could  open 
and  clofe  his  divifion,  and  at  the  head  of  his  {acred 
band  fell  upon  the  difordered  Spartans.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  the  moft  expert  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  art 
of  war;  and  were  trained  up,  and  accuftomed  to  nothing 

fo 

(3)  The  term  \^i\  p«X*J$,  or'ob-  other  advanced  forward.    Xeno- 

"  iique  battalion"  was  ufed  when  phon  afciibes  this  viftory  to  two 

one  of  the  wings   advanced   ob-  caufes ;   firft,    to  the  badnefs  of 

liquel/  towards  the  enemy,   leav-  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry.    For 

ingafpace  between itarsd  the  main  at  that  time  only  fuch   as  were 

body  of  the  army,  which  always  rich  kept  horfes,  fo  that  whenever 

Retired  back  iu  proportion  as  the  a  war  happened  they  were  obliged, 

in 
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fo  much  as  to  .keep  themfelves  from  confufion  and  to 
preferve  their  ranks,  fo  that  they  could  always  unite  their 
efforts  on  what  part  foever  the  danger  prefled.  But  in 
this  battle  Epaminondas,  without  any  regard  to  the  other 
troops  falling  upon  the  right  wing  while  they  were  in 
confujSon,  and  Pelopidas  at  the  fame  time  coming  up  at 
the  head  of  his  300  men  with  incredible  fpeed  and  bra- 
very, baffled  all  their  art  and  refolution,  and  caufed 
fuch  a  rout  and  (laughter  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
had  never  been  known  before.  So  that  Pelopidas,  who 
only  commanded  the  facred  band,  gained  as  much  ho- 
nour by  this  day's  victory,  as  Epaminondas,  who  was 
Governor  of  Bceotia,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
whole  army. 

Soon  after  this,  being  joint  governors  of  Bceotia, 
they  marched  into  Peloponnefus,  where  they  made  feve- 
ral  cities  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  recover- 
ed from  them  Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and  thegreateft 
part  even  of  Laconia.  It  was  now  the  very  depth  of 
winter,  near  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  month  in  the 
year,  when  the  time  of  their  office  was  very  nigh  ex~ 
pi  red ;  for  on  the  firft  day  of  the  next  month  new 
governors  were  of  courfe  to  fucceed,  and  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  up  their  charge  were  punifhable  with 
death. 

The  reft  of  their  collegues  for  fear  of  this  law,  and  to 
avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  were  for  marching 
back  with  all  fpeed  to  Thebes  ;  but  Pelopidas  joined  with 
Epaminondas,  and  encouraging  his  fellow-citizens,  led 
them  againfl  Sparta,  and  palling  the  Eurotus,  took  feve- 
ralof  their  towns,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  quite 
to  the  fea  coaft,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above 
70,000  men,  of  which  the  Thebans  did  not  make  the 

twelfth 


in  order  to  mount  their  cavalry,  chomenians  and  Thefpians.   The 

to  take  up  with  the  firft  horfes  they  fecond  caufe  he  mentions  is,  that 

could  gct,and  with  unfkilful riders;  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedaemo- 

whereas  the  Theban  horfe  were  nians,  was  only  twelve  men  deep; 

very  good,  expert  and  well-difci-  whereas  the  left  wing  of  the  The- 

plined,  by  having  been  long  em-  bans  was  fifty  deep,  becaufe  they 

ployed  in  the  wats  againft  the  Or-  thought  that  if  they  could  make 

the 
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twelfth  part.  But  the  high  reputation  of  thofc  two 
great  men  made  all  the  allies  without  any  publick  de- 
cree or  agreement  filently  follow  and  obey  them.  For 
the  firft  and  fupremelaw,  that  of  nature,  feems  to  direct, 
that  when  men  ftand  in  need  of  protection,  he  mould  be 
their  chief,  who  is  befl  able  to  defend  them.  And  as 
mariners,  though  in  a  calm,  or  in  port,  they  appear 
infolent,  and  brave  the  pilot,  yet  as  foon  as  a  ftorm  be- 
gins to  arife,  and  danger  appears,  fix  their  eyes  on 
him,  and  rely  wholly  on  his  {kill ;  fo  the  Argives,  the 
Elean's,  and  the  Arcadians  in  their  confultations  would 
contend  with  theThebans  for  fuperiority  of  command; 
but  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  fight,  or  faw  any 
danger  at  hand,  they  all  fubmitted  to  the  Theban  ge- 
nerals, and  readily  obeyed  their  orders. 

In  this  expedition  they  united  all  Arcadia  into  one 
body,  and  driving  out  the  Spartans  who  inhabited  Mef- 
fenia,  called  home  its  ancient  inhabitants,  andrepeopled 
Ithorae.  And  in  their  return  home  through  Cenchrea, 
(4)  they  defeated  the  Athenians,  who  .had  attacked  them 
in  the  narrow  ways,  with  a  defign  to  hinder  their  paf- 
fage.  Thefe  exploits  made  all  the  other  people  of 
Greece  applaud  their  valour,  and  admire  their  fuccefs  ; 
but  the  envy  of  their  fellow-citizens  increafing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  glory,  prepared  fuch  a  reception  for 
them  at  their  return,  as  their  fignal  fervices  to  their 
country  had  very  ill  deferved  ;  for  they  were  both  tried 
capitally  for  not  laying  down  their  command  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  called  Boucation,  and  continu- 
ing to  hold  it  four  months  longer,  contrary  to  law ; 
during  which  time  they  performed  thofe  great  actions 
in  MelTenia,  Arcadia  and  Laconia. 

Pelopidas  was  tried  firft,  and  therefore  was  in  moft 
danger ;  but  at  lail  they  were  both  acquitted.  Epami- 
nondas  bore  the  accufation  and  trial  very  patiently, 
cfteeming  it  a  principal  part  of  fortitude  end  magnani- 
mity not  to  refent  the  injuries  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But 

Pelopidas 

the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedcemo-    not  ftand. 
mans,  where  King  Cleombrotus         (4)  This  happened  to  the  Athe- 
wajj,    gite  way  the  left    would    mans  through  the  fault  of  their 

General 
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Pelopidas  being  naturally  of  a  warmer  temper,  and  ex- 
cited by  his  friends  to  revenge  the  affront,  took  this 
occafion. 

Meneclides,  the  orator,  was  one  of  thofe  who  were 
concerned  with  Melon  and  Pelopidas  in  the  combination 
at  Charon's  houfe.  ]He  finding  himfelf  lefs  confidered 
by  the  Thebans  than  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  (for 
though  he  was  very  eloquent,  he  was  profligate  and 
malicious)  employed  his  talents  to  accufe  and  calum- 
niate his  betters,  and  this  he  continued  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  Pelopidas  and  Eparninondas.  even  after  judgment 
was  pa{Ted  in  their  favour.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to 
deprive  Eparninondas  of  the  government  of  Boeotia,  and 
for  a  long  time  oppofed  and  obflructed  him  in  every 
thing  he  attempted.  But  being  unable  by  all  his  arti- 
fices to  rob  Pelopidas  of  the  people's  favour,  he  endea- 
voured to  create  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and 
Charon ;  for  it  is  fomc  comfort  and  relief  to  an  envious 
perfon,  when  he  is  unable  to  excel  thofe  he  envies,  to 
make  them  be  thought  at  leaft  inferior  to  thofe  he  has 
a  mind  to  extol.  For  this  reafon  he  was  continually 
haranguing  to  the  people  on  the  noble  exploits  of  Cha- 
ron, which  he  amplified  as  much  as  poflible,  and  made 
frequent  panegyricks  on  his  great  victories  and  expediti- 
ons ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  by  fome  publick 
monument  the  memory  of  the  battle  won  by  their  ca- 
valry under  Charon's  command  at  Plataeae,  a  little  before 
the  battle  of  Leuctra^  the  method  he  propofed  was 
this,  Androcydes  of  Cyzicus,  had  begun  a  picture  of  fome 
other  battle  for  the  Thebans  which  he  worked  at  in  the 
city  of  Thebes ;  but  when  the  revolt  began,  and  the  war 
came  on,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city;  however, 
the  Thebans  kept  the  picture,  which  was  very  nigh  fi- 
nifhed.  Meneclides  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people 
to  hang  this  picture  in  fome  temple,  or  publick  place, 
with  an  infcription  fignifying  it  to  be  one  of  Charon's 
battles,  hoping  by  that  means  to  obfcure  the  glory  of 

Pelopidas 

General  Iphicrates,  who  defigning    feize  on  Cenchrea,  which  was  the 
to  fecure  the  pafles,  had  forgot  to    moft  commodious  poft  for  hin- 
dering 
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Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  But  (5)  it  was  a  ridiculous 
and  lenfelefs  ambition  to  prefer  one  fmglc  engagement, 
wherein  nothing  confiderable  was  atchieved,  and  no 
more  flain  on  the  Spartan  fide  than  one  Gerandas,  an 
obfcure  citizen,  and  forty  more,  to  fo  many  great  and 
noble  victories.  Pelopidas  oppofed  this  motion,  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  infilling  that  it  had 
never  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Thebajis  to  honour  any 
private  perfon  on  account  of  any  publick  fuccefs,  but 
to  attribute  the  whole  glory  of  all  their  victories  to  their 
country.  During  this  whole  proceeding  he  highly  ex- 
tolled Charon,  but  at  the  fame  time  made  it  plainly  ap- 
pear that  JVJeneclides  was  a  turbulent  and  envious  man, 
and  often  afked  the  Thebans,  if  they  had  never  before 
done  any  thing  that  was  great  and  excellent.  The  The- 
bans hereupon  laid  a  heavy  fine  on  Meneclides,  which 
he  being  unable  to  pay,  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours 
ever  after  to  difturb  and  overturn  the  government. 
An  account  of  fuch  particulars  is  of  ufe  to  give  us  an 
infight  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander  (6)  the  tyrant  of  Phera:  made 
open  war  againft  feveral  parts  of  ThefTaly,  and  had  en- 
tertained a  fecret  defign  to  fubdue  the  whole  •,  where- 
upon the  cities  lent  ambafladors  to  Thebes,  to  beg  the 
afliftance  of  fome  troops  and  a  General.  Pelopidas 
knowing  that  Epamindondas  was  detained  by  the  Pele- 
ponnefian  war,  offered  himfelf  to  command  in  ThefTaly, 
being  loth  that  the  fkill  he  had  acquired  in  military  af- 
fairs mould  lie  ufelefs,  and  well  knowing  that  wherever 
Epaminondas  commanded,  there  was  no  need  of  any 
other  General.  He  therefore  marched  with  an  amy 
into  Theflaly,  where  he  foon  reduced  the  city  of  Larifla  •, 
and  when  Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  fubmiflive  man- 
per,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  him,  and  initead  of  a 

tyrant, 

tiering  the  paffage  of  the   The-  '  the  houfe  of  one  Charon,"  ira.f* 

bans.  Xufun  rt»i.      Which  is  not   the 

(5)  This  Charon  feems  to  have  way  of  fpeaking  of  perfons  of 

been  a  perfon  of  no  diftindtion,  note. 

fince  Xenophon  mentioning    the         (6)  He  had  lately  poifoned  his 

confpirators  he  received  into  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and  fucceeded 

koufe,  fays,  "  that  they  went  into  him  j  this  Polyphron  had  flain  hk 

brother 
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tyrant,  to  render  him  a  juft  and  merciful  Prince  •  but 
finding  him  incorrigible  and  brutal,  and  receiving  daily 
complaints  of  his  cruelty,  lewdnefs  and  avarice,  he  be- 
gan to  treat  him  with  ibme  feverity ;  upon  which  the 
tyrant  made  his  efcape  privately  with  his  guards.  Pelo- 
pidas  having  thus  fecured  the  Theflalians  from  all  dan 
ger  of  tyranny,  and  left  them  in  a  good  underftand- 
ing  among  themfelvcs,  marched  for  Macedonia,  where 
(7)  Ptolemy  was  making  war  againft  Alexander  the  King 
of  Macedon  ^  and  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  thote 
two  brothers,  to  decide  their  difputes,  and  ailift  him 
who  mould  appear  to  be  injured.  Pelopidas,  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  put  an  end  to  all  their  dif- 
ferences, and  recalled  all  fuch  as  had  been  banifhed; 
and  taking  with  him  Philip,  Alexander's  brother,  and 
thirty  youths  of  the  chief  families  in  Macedonia  for  ho- 
ftages,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes  -,  mewing  the  Gre- 
cians what  authority  the  Thebans  had  gained  abroad  by 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  the  good  opinion 
every  where  conceived  of  their  juftice  and  integrity. 
This  was  that  Philip  who  many  years  after  made  war 
againft  Greece,  with  a  defign  to  conquer  and  enflave  it. 
He  was  then  a  boy,  and  was  brought  up  at  Thebes  with 
one  Pammenes.  Hence  it  was  believed,  that  he  pro- 
pofed  Epaminondas  as  his  pattern,  and  that  it  was  from 
him  he  learned  his  military  (kill  and  activity,  which 
were  the  lead  parts  of  that  great  man's  excellencies ; 
but  of  his  temperance,  his  juflice,  his  magnanimity, 
and  his  clemency,  which  made  him  truly  great,  Philip 
poffefled  no  (hare  at  all,  either  from  nature  or  imita- 
tion. 

The  year  following,  the  Theflalians  preferred  a  fecond 
complaint  againft  Alexander  thePherean,  for  difturbing 
their  peace,  and  forming  defigns  upon  their  cities.     Pe- 
lopidas 

brother  Folydore.  They  were  both  three  legitimate  children,  Alex- 
brothers  to  Jafon,  who  having  ander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and 
been  appointed  General  of  the  one  natural  fon,  whofe  name  was 
ThefTalians,  turned  tyrant,  and  Ptolemy.  This  laft  made  war  a- 
had  reigned  five  years.  Alexander  gainft  Alexander,  flew  him  trca- 
*vas  the  fon  of  Polydore.  cherouflv,and  reigned  threeyear.s. 
(7)  Amrntas  II.  died  and  left 

(8)  They 
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lopidas  and  Ifmenias  were  fent  joint  ambafladors  thither  < 
but  having  no  expectation  of  a  war,  they  brought  no 
troops  with  them  from  Thebes,  fo  that  things  taking  a 
contrary  turn  to  what  they  expected,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  ufe  of  Tbeltalians. 

At  the  fame  time  there  were  frefh  commotions  in 
Macedonia.  Ptolemy  had  murdered  Alexander,  and  feized 
his  kingdom.  The  deceafed  King's  friends  fent  for 
Pelopidas,  and  he  being  willing  to  eipoufe  their  intereft, 
but  having  no  troops  of  his  own  at  hand,  immediately 
raifed  ibme  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  marched  againft 
Ptolemy.  When  they  came  near  one  another,  Ptolemy 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  mercenaries,  and  bring 
them  over  to  his  fide  ^  but  yet  fearing  the  very  name 
and  reputation  of  Pelopidas,  he  came  fubmiffively  to 
him  as  to  a  fuperior,  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  en- 
treaties, and  fblemnly  promifed  to  keep  the  kingdom 
for  the  dead  King's  brothers,  and  to  efteem  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  Thebes  as  his  own  ;  and  as  fecurity  for 
this,  he  gave  his  fon  Philoxenus,  and  fifty  of  his  compa- 
nions, hoflages.  Thefe  Pelopidas  fent  to  Thebes ;  but 
refenting  the  treachery  of  the  mercenaries,  and  under- 
ftanding  that  they  had  lodged  the  bed  part  of  their 
effects,  together  with  their  wives  and  children  at  Phar- 
falus,  he  thought  the  feizing  them  would  be  a  fufficient 
revenge  for  the  injury  he  had  received.  Whereupon 
he  alfembled  fome  Theflalian  troops,  and  marched  thi- 
ther. He  was  no  fboner  arrived,  but  Alexander  the 
tyrant  appeared  before  the  place  with  a  confiderable 
army.  Polopidas  believing  that  he  came  thither  to  ju- 
ftify  himfelf,  and  anfwer  the  complaints  that  had  been 
made  againft  him,  went  to  him  together  with  Ifmenias, 
without  any  further  precaution  ;  not  that  they  were  ig- 
norant of  his  being  wicked  and  bloody,  but  they  ima- 
gined that  the  power  and  authority  of  Thebes,  and  their 
own  dignity  and  reputation  would  protect  them  from 

all 

(8)  They   were  difpleafed   at     Corinth,  againft  fome  troops  that 
him,  becaufe  in  the  laft  expedi-     difputed   his    paflage,  he   fpared 
tion  againft   the  Lacedaemonians,     feveral  that    he   might    lawfully 
after  the  battle  that  he  fought  near    have  put  to  the  fword.     Where- 
upon 
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all  violence.  However  as  fcon  as  the  tyrant  faw  them 
alone,  and  unarmed,  he  took  them  prifonevs,  and  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Pharfalus. 

This  action  filled  the  minds  of  all  his  fubjecls  with 
fears  and  jealoufies  ;  for  they  thought  that  after  fo 
flagrant  and  daring  an  injury,  he  would  fpare  no 
body,  but  behave  himfelf  on  all  occafions,  and  to- 
ward all  perfons,  as  one  quite  defperate,  who  had 
thrown  off  all  regard  to  himfelf,  and  his  own  fafety. 
When  the  Thebans  heard  the  news  of  this  outrage,  they 
were  highly  incenfed,  and  immediately  fent  an  army 
into  Thetfaly ;  and  (8)  Epaminondas  happening  at  that 
time  to  lie  under  their  difpleafure,  they  made  choice  of 
other  Generals. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tyrant  brought  Pelopidas  to 
Pherae,  and  at  firft  permitted  every  body  that  would  to 
fee  him  ;  believing  that  this  difaller  would  humble  his 
fpirit,  and  abate  his  courage.  But  when  Pelopidas  ad- 
vifed  the  complaining  Phereans  to  be  comforted,  alluring 
them  that  the  tyrant  in  a  fhort  time  would  meet  with  the 
juft  reward  of  his  crimes,  and  fent  to  tell  him,  "  that  it 
"  was  abfurd  daily  to  torment  and  put  to  death  Co  many 
"  innocent  worthy  citizens,  and  to  fpare  him,  who,  he  very 
"  well  knew,  if  ever  heefcaped  out  of  his  hands,  would  be 
"  fureto  make  him  fuffer  the  punifhmenthe  haddeferved." 
The  tyrant,  furprized  at  this  boldnefs  and  magnanimity, 
anfwered,  "Why  is  Pelopidas  in  fomuch  hafte  to  die  ?" 
Which  being  told  Pelopidas,  he  fent  him  this  reply,  "  It 
"  is  that  thou  oiayeft  perifh  fo  much  the  fooner,  by  be- 
"  coming  flill  more  hateful  to  the  gods  than  thou  art." 

From  ;hat  time  the  tyrant  forbad  any  one  to  fee  or 
difcourfe  with  him.  But  Thebe  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Jafon,  having  been  informed  by  his  keepers  of  the 
great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  Pelopidas,  had  a  defire 
to  fee  and  talk  with  him.  When  fhe  came  into  the 
prifon,  (lie  like  a  woman  could  not  immediately  per- 
ceive his  greatnefs  and  dignity  amidil  fuch  an  appear- 
ance 

upon  his  enemies  charged  him  and  caufed  him  to  be  fent  along; 
with  treachery,  got  him  removed  with  their  forces,  as  a  private 
from  the  government  of  Bceotia,  perfon.  Diodor,  lib.  xv. 

(9)  5,  e.  For- 
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ance  of  diftrefs ;  but  gueffing  by  the  meannefs  of  his 
attire  and  provision,  that  he  was  treated  very  unwor- 
thily, (he  fell  a  weeping.  Pelopidas  at  firfl  not  know- 
ing who  (he  was,  flood  amazed ;  but  when  he  under- 
flood  her  quality  he  addrefled  her  by  her  father's  name, 
for  Jafon  and  he  had  been  intimate  friends  •,  and  when 
fhe  laid,  "  I  pity  your  wife ;"  he  replied,  "  And  I  you, 
"  who  being  at  liberty  can  endure  Alexander."  This 
faying  touched  Thebc  to  the  quick  ;  for  fhe  was  already 
provoked  by  the  cruelty  and  infolence  of  Alexander,  who 
befide  all  his  other  infamous  behaviour  had  abufed  her 
younger  brother  to  his  luft.  Going  therefore  often  to 
fee  Pelopidas,  and  complaining  freely  to  him  of  the 
outrages  (he  had  received,  (he  grew  more  and  more 
exafperated  againft  her  hufband. 

The  Theban  Generals  who  came  into  Theffaly  did  no- 
thing at  all  i  but  either  through  ill  fortune  or  bad  con- 
duct were  obliged  to  make  a  difadvantageous  and  din- 
honourable  retreat.  The  Theban s  fined  each  of  them 
ten  thoufand  drachmas,  and  fent  Epaminondas  with  an 
army  to  repair  the  difhonour. 

The  fame  and  reputation  of  Epaminondas  gave  new 
life  and  courage  to  the  Theflalians,  and  cccafioned 
great  infurrections  among  them,  fo  that  from  that 
time  the  tyrant's  affairs  feemed  to  be  in  a  very  defpe- 
rate  condition  ;  fuch  was  the  fear  that  had  feized  all 
his  officers  and  friends,  fo  forward  were  his  fubjects 
to  revolt,  and  fo  universal  was  the  joy  at  the  profpetl  of 
that  vengeance  that  feemed  ready  to  overtake  him 
for  all  his  pafl  crimes. 

But  Epaminondas  preferring  the  fafety  of  Pelopidas  to 
his  own  reputation,  and  fearing,  if  he  pufhed  matters 
to  an  extremity  at  firft,  the  tyrant  might  grow  defpe- 
rate,  like  a  vvild  bead,  and  turn  all  his  fury  againft 
his  prifoner,  did  not  vigoroufly  profecute  the  war,  but 
hovering  flill  over  him  with  his  army,  he  managed  the 
tyrant  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  leflen  his  fpirit 
and  refolution,  nor  yet  to  encreafe  his  fiercenefs  and 
cruelty ;  for  he  very  well  knew  his  favage  difpofition, 
and  the  little  regard  he  had  to  reafon  and  juftice.  He 

was 
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was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  caufed  fome  men  to  be 
buried  alive,  and  others  to  be  drefled  in  bears  and  boars 
fkins,  and  then  baited  them  with  dogs,  or  (hot  at  them 
for  his  diversion.  At  Melibcea  and  Scotufa,-  two  cities 
which  were  in  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  him,  he  fum- 
moned  the  people  to  an  aflembly,  and  having  furrounded 
tthem  with  his  guards,  he  put  them  all,  young  and  old, 
'to  the  fword.  He  confecrated  the  fpcar  with  which  he 
flew  his  uncle  Polyphron  ;  and  having  crowned  it  with 
garlands,  offered  facrifice  to  it  as  to  a  God,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Tychon  (9).  Seeing  a  tragedian  once  act  the 
Troades  of  Euripides,  he  went  haftily  out  of  the  theatre, 
but  fent  to  tell  the  aftor  "  not  to  be  difturbed,  but  to  go 
"  on  with  his  part ;  for  he  did  not  go  out,  from  any  con- 
"  tempt  of  him,  but  becaufe  he  was  amamed  his  citizens 
"  fhould  fee  him,  who  never  pitied  thofe  he  murdered, 
"  weep  at  the  fafferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache. 

This  cruel  tyrant  was  terrified  at  the  very  name  and 
character  of  Epaminondas ; 

And  like  the  craven  cock  he  bung  his  wings. 

He  difpatched  an  embaffy  in  all  hafte  to  offer  fatisfaftion ; 
but  Epaminondas  refuted  to  admit  fuch  a  man  as  an  ally 
to  the  Thebans  •  he  only  allowed  him  a  truce  of  thirty 
days ;  and  having  recovered  Pelopidas  and  Ifmenias  out 
of  his  hands,  he  marched  back  with  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Thebans,  having  difcovered  that 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  fent  ambafiadors  to  con- 
clude a  league  with  the  King  of  Perfia,  fent  Pelopidas 
on  their  part ;  whofe  eflablifhed  reputation  fully  evi- 
denced the  wifdom  of  their  choice.  As  foon  as  he 
entered  the  Perfian  dominions,  he  was  univerfally  known 
and  honoured;  for  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  the 
war  with  the  Spartans,  did  not  move  flowly  or  ob- 
fcurely  ;  but  after  the  fame  of  the  firfl  battle  at  Leuc- 
tra  was  gone  abroad,  the  report  of  fome  new  victo- 
ries continually  following,  exceedingly  encreafed  and 
fpread  his  reputation.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Perfian 

court, 

(9)  i.  e.  Fortunate. 

VOL.  II.  X  (i)  If 
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court,  and  was  feen  by  the  nobles  and  great  officers  tha 
waited  there,  he  became  the  object  of  their  admiration 
all  of  them  faying,    "  This  is  the  man  who  deprived  tfu 
"  Lacedaemonians  of  theirempire  both  by  feaand  land,  anc 
"  confined  Sparta  within  the  bounds  of  T ay getus  and  Eu- 
"  rotas ;  that  Sparta,  which  a  little  before,  under  the  con- 
"duct  of  Agefilaus,  made  war  againft  our  great  monarch 
"  and  threatened  the  kingdoms  of  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.' 
This  greatly  pleafed  Artaxerxes,  who  made  it  his  ftud) 
to  heighten  his  reputation,  by  doing  him  all  imaginable 
honours,  on  purpoie  to  mow  that  perfons  of  the  mod  di- 
fttnguifhed  and  iiluftrious  characters,  made  their  court 
and  paid  homage  to  him.     But  when  he  had  both  feen  his 
perfon,  and  heard  his  difcourfe,  which  was  ftronger  than 
that  of  the  Athenian,  and  plainer  than  that  of  the  Spartan 
ambafladors,  he  conceived  a  ftill  greater  efteem  for  him : 
and  as  kings  feldom  conceal  their  inclinations,  he  made  no 
fecret  of  the  great  regard  he  had  for  him  ;  and  this  the  other 
ambafladors  perceived.     He  feemed  indeed  to  have  done 
Antalcides  the  Spartan  (i)  the  greater!  honour,  by  fending 
him  a  perfumed  garland  which  he  himfelf  had  worn  at  an 
entertainment.     But   though  he  did  not   indeed  treat 
Pelopidas  after  fo  familiar  and  free  a  manner,  the  cufto- 
mary  prefents  which  he  fent  him,  were  as  rich  and  mag- 
nificent as  poflible  ;  he  likewife  granted  all  the  demands 
he  made  ;  which  were,  "  that  the  Greeks  mould  be  free 
"  and  independent,  that  Meffene  mould  be  re-peopled, 
•"  and  that  the  Thebans  fliould  be  always  reckoned  the 
King's  hereditary  friends. 

Having  received  fo  favourable  an  anfwer  he  returned 
home,  without  accepting  any  other  of  the  preients,  than 
what  ferved  as  a  pledge  of  the  King's  favour  and  good- 
will 

(i)  If  Plutarch  means  the  Spar-  ing  improbable  that  a  man  in  fo 
tan  ambafTador,  he  differs  from  mean  a  ftation  fhould  receive 
Xenophon,  who  fays  that  his  name  prefents  from  the  King  of  Perfia,, 
was  Euthicles.  He  likewife  tells  or  fhould  fpeak  in  the  affembly  of 
us  that  Timagoras  was  the  per-  the  people  at  Athens,  Palmerius 
fon  whom  the  King  efteemed  next  juftly  reads  c-axEj-pof*?  or  Shield- 
to  Petopidas.  bearer,  upon  the  authority  of  Har- 
•'•(2)  In  the  original  he  is  called  pocration  and  the  fcholiaft  of  An- 
o*3y*f  o^o;  or  Porter.  But  it  be-  ftophanes,  who  both  fay  that  Epi- 

cratcs 
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will  towards  him ;  and  this  behaviour  of  Pelopidas  ag- 
gravated the  reproach  which  fell  on  the  other  ambaf- 
fadors.  The  Athenians  tried  and  executed  Timagoras^ 
and  indeed  if  they  did  it  for  receiving  fo  many  prefents 
from  the  King,  their  fentence  was  juft  and  reafonable ; 
for  he  not  only  took  gold  and  filvcr,  but  a  rich  bed,, 
and  ilaves  to  make  it  •  as  if  that  had  been  an  art  un- 
known to  the  Greeks.  Befide  this,  he  received  four- 
fcore  cows,  and  herdfmen.to  look  after  them,  as  if  he 
wanted  milk  for  fome  4iftemper ;  and  laft  of  all,  when 
he  left  the  court,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  as  far  as  the 
fea-coaft,  at  the  King's  expence,  who  paid  four  talents 
for  his  carriage.  But  it  is  probable  the  prefents  he  re- 
ceived were  not  the  principal  caufe  of  the  difpleafure 
of  the  Athenians  ;  for  when  Epicrates  (2)  confeffed  in  a 
publick  aflembly  of  the  people,  that  he  himfelf  had 
received  prefents  from  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  talked 
of  propofing  a  decree,  that  inflead  of  chufing  nine  ar- 
chons  every  year,  twelve  of  the  poorefl  citizens  fhould 
be  lent  yearly  as  ambailadors  to  Perfia,  to  be  enriched 
by  the  King's  prefents,  the  people  only  laughed  at  it. 
What  exafperated  the  Athenians  moft,  was,  that  the 
Thebans  had  obtained  all  they  defired  (3) ;  in  which  they 
laid  too  little  flrefs  on  the  great  reputation  of  Pelopidas, 
not  confidering  that  his  fame  had  more  weight,  than 
all  the  oratory  of  the  other  ambaiTadors,  with  a  Prince 
who  always  favoured  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  victorious. 

The  affection  and  efteem  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopi- 
das was  not  a  little  encreaied  by  this  embafly,  in  which 
he  procured  the  freedom  of  Greece  and  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  Meflene, 

Alexander,  the  Pherean  tyrant,  returning  at  this  time 

to 

crates  was  an  orator  who  had  ob-  put  Timagoras  to  death,  which 
tained  the  name  of  cra£tf$6fo(  i  was  that  Leon, his  collegue  in  that 
and  the  latter  of  them  tells  us  embafly,  had  accufed  him,  at  his 
that  his  long  beard  gave  occafion  return,  of  refufing  to  lodge  with 
to  this  appellation.  him,  and  of  keeping  a  corre- 

fpondence  with  Pelopidas.  For, 

(3)  Plutarch  does  not  give  iis  indeed  he  had  confirmed  all  that 
here  the  true  reafon  which  Xeno-  Pelopidas  had  faid  to  the  advan- 
phon  affigns.  why  the  Athenians  rage  of  the  Thebans, 

Xz  (4)  H« 
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to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  deftroyed  feveral  cities 
of  Theflaly,  and  put  garrifons  into  thofe  of  the  Pthiotae, 
the  Achoeans,  and  the  Magnefians  ;  who  hearing  that  Pe- 
lopidas  was  returned,  fent  deputies  to  Thebes,  to  defire 
the  afliftance  of  fome  forces,  and  him  for  their  General. 
The  Theb.ms  readily  granted  their  requeft.     But  when 
all  things  were  prepared,  and  the  General  was  juft  ready 
to  march,  on  a  fudden  the  fun  was  eclipfed,    and  the 
whole  city  of  Thebes  covered  with  darknefs  at  mid-day. 
Pelopidas  feeing  the  people  much  furprized  at  this  phae- 
nomenon,    did   not   think  fit   to  compel  the  army  to 
march  while  they  were  in  fuch  a  confirmation,  nor  to 
hazard  the  lives  of  feven  thoufand  of  his  fellow- citizens ; 
but  committing  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Theflalians,  and 
taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  horfe,  compofed 
of  Thebans  and  ftrangers,  who  offered  themfelves   as 
voluntiers,  he  departed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
footh-fayers  and   the  reft  of  the   citizens,  who  endea- 
voured to  hinder  him,  believing  that  the  eclipfe  por- 
tended fomething  extraordinary,  and  boded  ill  to  this 
great  man.     But  Pelopidas,  befides  being  urged  by  his 
refentment  for  the  injuries  he   had  received,    hoped, 
from  the  converfation  he  formerly  had  with  Thebe,  to 
find  great  diforders  and  divifions  in  the  tyrant's  own 
family.      But   that    which    excited   him   moft  to  this 
undertaking  was  the  glory   of  the   adtion   itfelf;    for 
his  whole   aim  and  ambition  was,  to  let  all  the  Gre- 
cians fee,  that  at  the  fame  time  when  the  Spartans  lent 
officers  and  generals  to  Dionyfius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  and 
the    Athenians  were  kept  in  pay  by  Alexander,  and  had 
eredtsd  a  brazen  flatue  in  honour  of  him,  as  a  benefac- 
tor, the  Thebans  were  the  only  people  that  waged  war 
to  fuccour  the  diflreiTed,  and  te  exterminate  all  arbitrary 
and  inj  uft  government  out  of  Greece. 

Aft~r  he  had  aflembled  his  forces  at  Pharfalus,  he 
marched  againft  the  tyrant;  who  finding  that  Pelopidas 
had  but  few  Thebans,  and  that  his  own  infantry  was 
more  than  double  .the  number,  of  the  Theflalians,  went 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Thetis :  and  when 
it  was  told  Pelopidas  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  to- 
wards 
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wards  him  with  a  prodigious  army,  he  faid,   c  So  much 
'•  the  better,  we  mall  beat  fo  many  the  more." 

Near  the  place  called  Cynofcephalae  there  were  two 
fteep  hills  oppofite  to  one  another,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain.  Both  fides  ftrove  to  get  poflcflion  of  thefe  two 
hills  with  their  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  Pelopidas 
ordered  his  horfe,  which  were  very  numerous  and  good, 
to  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  they  prefently 
routed,  and  purfued  over  the  plain.  But  Alexander  had 
gained  the  hills  before  the  Theflalian  foot  could  reach 
them,  and  falling  fiercely  upon  fucli  of  them  as  at- 
tempted to  force  thofe  afcents,  he  "killed  the  foremoft 
of  them,  and  wounded  fo  many  of  thofe  that  followed, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Pelopidas  feeing 
this,  called  back  his  horfe,  and  ordered  them  to  attack 
fuch  of  the  enemy  as  ftill  kept  their  ground;  and  taking 
his  fhield  in  his  hand,  made  what  hafte  he  could  to 
join  thofe  that  fought  about  the  hills  ;  and  advancing 
to  the  front  filled  his  men  with  fuch  courage  and  ala- 
crity, that  the  enemy  imagined  they  came  with  other 
fpirits  and  other  bodies  to  the  onfet.  They  flood  two 
or  three  charges  ;  but  when  they  found  the  Theflalian 
foot  ftill  prefs  forward,  and  perceived  the  horfe  return- 
ing from  the  purfuit,  they  began  to  give  ground.  Pe- 
lopidas at  the  fame  time  viewing,  from  an  afcent,  the 
enemy's  army,  which  did  not  yet  in  reality  fly,  but  be- 
gan to  fall  into  diforder.  flopped  for  a  while,  cafling 
his  eyes  every  way  to  find  out-  Alexander.  As  foon  as 
he  perceived  him  in  the  right  wing,  rallying  and  en- 
couraging his  mercenaries,  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of 
himfelf,  but  inflamed  at  the  fight,  and  facrificing  both 
his  fafety  and  his  duty  as  a  General  to  his  paflion,  he 
advanced  far  before  his  foldiers,  crying  out,  and  chal- 
lenging the  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet  him,  but 
retreating,  hid  himfelf  amongfl  his  guards.  The  fore- 
mofl  of  the  mercenaries  that  came  hand  to  hand  were 
cut  down  by  Pelopidas,  but  others  fighting  at  a  di- 
fiance,  pierced  his  armour  with  their  javelins,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him.  TheThefTalians  feeing  him  in  this 
danger,  made  hafte  from  the  hills  to  his  ailiftance  -, 

X  3  but 
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but  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  he  was,  they 
found  him  dead  upon  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time 
both  horfe  and  foot  prefiing  hard  upon  the  enemy  en- 
tirely routed  them,  purfuing  them  a  great  way,  and 
covering  the  plain  with  more  than  three  thoufand  dead 
bodies.  The  Thebans  who  were  then  prefent  expreifed 
the  greateft  concern  imaginable  at  Pelopidas's  death>  cal- 
ling him  their  Father,  Saviour,  and  Inflructor  in  every 
•  thing  that  was  great  and  honourable.  And  it  is  no  won- 
der they  did  fo,  when  the  Theflalians  and  allies,  after 
they  had  exceeded  by  their  edicts  in  his  favour,  the 
greateft  honours  that  are  due  to  human  virtues,  gave 
flill  more  undeniable  proofs  of  their  love  to  him  by 
their  grief ;  for  the  whole  army,  when  they  underftood 
he  was  dead,  neither  put  off  their  armour,  unbridled 
their  horfes,  nor  dreifed  their  wounds,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  their  heat  and  fatigue,  ran  all  immediately  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive,  heaped  up  the  fpoils 
of  the  enemy  about  his  dead  body,  and  cut  off  their 
horfes  manes,  and  their  own  hair ;  and  many  of  them 
when  they  retired  to  their  tents,  neither  kindled  a 
fire  nor  toojs.  any  refremment ;  but  a  general  filence, 
confternation  and  grief  reigned  throughout  the  army, 
as  if  they  had  not  gained  a  very  great  and  glorious 
victory,  but  had  been  defeated  and  enflaved  by  the 
tyrant. 

In  all  the  cities  through  which  his  body  was  carried, 
the  magiftrates,  young  men,  children,  and  priefls  came 
out  to  meet  it  with  trophies,  crowns,  and  golden  armour. 
And  when  the  time  of  his  interment  was  come  the  oldefi 
rnen  among  the  Theflalians,  begged  the  Thebans  to  al- 
low them  to  bury  him.  One  of  them  upon  this  occafion 
made  the  following  fpeech  ;  "  Friends  and  allies,  we  aik 
"  a  favour  of  you,  which  will  be  a  very  fmgular  honour 
"  and  confolation  to  us  in  this  great  misfortune.  It  is 
V-  not  Pelopidas  alive  the  Thefialjans  defire  to  attend  ;  it 
'*  is  not  to  Pelopidas,  fenfible  of  what  is  done  to  him,  they 

"  defire 

•'/)  He  was  both  an  'hiftorian  under  Dionyfius  the  elder,  whofe 
*nd  a  Ibldier.  He  had  lerved  life  he  wrote  in  fix  books.  He 

fervecf 
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"  defire  to  pay  the  honours  due  to  his  merit :  no ;  all  we 
"  afk  is  the  perrniilion  to  wafh,  adorn,  and  inter  his  dead 
"  body ;  and  if  we  obtain  this,  we  (hall  then  think  you 
"  areperfuaded  we  efteem  our  (hare  in  this  common  ca- 
*'  lamity  greater  than  yours.  You,  it  is  true,  have  loft 
"  an  excellent  General ;  but  we,  with  the  lofs  of  a  Gene- 
*'  ralhave  loft  all  hopes  of  liberty ;  for  how  (hall  we  dare  to 
<c  defire  another  of  you,  fince  we  cannot  reftorePelopidas? 
The  Thebans  granted  their  requeft :  and  never  was  a 
more  fplendid  funeral  feen ;  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  do  not  think  that  magnificence  confifts  in 
gold,  ivory  and  purple,  like  Philiftus,  (4)  who  made  3, 
fplendid  encomium  on  the  funeral  of  Dionyfms  the  ty- 
rant, which,  to  fpeak  properly,  was  only  like  the  pom- 
pous cataftrophe  of  that  bloody  tragedy,  his  tyranny. 
Alexander  the  great,  at  the  death  of  Hephaeftion,  did  not 
only  cut  off  the  manes  of  his  horfes  and  mules,  but 
took  down  the  battlements  from  the  walls  of  cities,  that 
even  the  towns  might  feem  mourners,  and  inftead  of 
their  former  beauteous  appearance  look  dejected  at  his 
funeral :  but  fuch  kinds  of  pomp  and  magnificence  not 
being  free  and  voluntary,  but  the  injunctions  of  arbitrary 
power,  are  attended  with  envy  towards  him  in  whofe  ho- 
nour they  are  performed,  and  with  hatred  agairft  him 
who  commands  them,  and  are  far  from  being  proofs  of  a 
fincere  love  and  efteem ;  they  only  (how  the  barbarous 
pride,  luxury,  and  vanity  of  thofe  who  lavifh  their  wealth 
to  fuch  vain  and  contemptible  purpofes.  But  that  a  man 
of  common  rank,  dying  in  a  ftrange  country,  neither  his 
wife,  children  nor  kinfmen  prefent,  none  either  defiring 
or  ordering  it,  mould  be  attended,  buried  and  crowned 
by  fo  many  cities,  that  ftrove  to  exceed  one  another  in 
the  demonftrations  of  their  love,  feems  to  be  the  height 
of  happinefs.  For  the  obfervation  of  flLCop  is  not  true, 
"  that  death  is  moft  unfortunate  in  the  time  of  profperity 
<c  and  fuccefs-"  on  the  contrary  it  is  then  moft  hap- 
py, becaufe  it  fecures  to  good  men  the  glory  of  their 

virtuous 

ferved  likewife   under  Dionyfius    defeated  by  Dion,  killed  himfdf 
the  younger  \    and  having  been 
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virtuous  actions,  and  advances  them  above  the  power 
of  fortune.  And  that  Spartan's  advice  was  better 
founded,  who  embracing  Diagoras  after  he  himfelf,  his 
fons  and  grandfons  had  all  conquered  and  been  crown- 
ed in  the  Oiympick  games,  laid  to  him,  "  Die,  Diagoras, 
"  die  quickly,  for  thoucanft  not  be  a  God."  And  yet  is 
there  any  one  that  will  pretend  to  compare  all  the  victo- 
ries in  the  Pythian  and  Oiympick  games,  with  one  of 
thofe  enterprizes  of  Pelopidas,  in  all  which  he  was  con- 
flantly  victorious  ?  So  that  after  he  had  fpcnt  thegreateft 
part  of  his  life  in  great  and  glorious  actions,  and  had 
been  thirteen  times  named  governor  of  Boeotia,  he  died 
at  lail  in  a  noble  attempt  to  extirpate  tyranny,  and  re- 
ftore  the  liberties  of  Theflaly. 

If  his  death  occafioned  great  grief,  it  brought  greater 
advantage  to  the  allies  -,  for  no  fooner  were  theThebans 
advertifed  of  it,  but  prompted  by  a  defire  of  revenge 
they  immediately  fent  to  their  ailiflance  an  army  of  fe- 
ven  thoufand  foot,  and  feven  hundred  horfe,  under  the 
command  of  Malcitus  and  Diogiton,  who  falling  upon 
Alexander,  who  was  already  much  weakned  and  reduc- 
ed to  great  difficulties,  compelled  him  to  reftore  thofe 
cities  he  had  taken  from  the  Theflalians,  to  withdraw 
his  garrifons  from  the  Magnefians,  Phthiotse  and  Achse- 
ans,  and  to  engage  by  oath  to  afford  the  Thebans  at  all 
times  whatever  affiflance  they  mould  demand.  The 
Thebans  were  fatisfied  with  thefe  conditions ;  but  punifh- 
ment  foon  followed  the  tyrant  for  his  wickednefs,  and 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  was  revenged  in  this  manner. 

He,  as  we  mentioned  before,  had  taught  Thebe  not 
to  refpect  the  exterior  mow  and  pomp  of  tyranny,  not- 
withftanding  me  was  furrounded  by  the  tyrant's  guards. 
She  therefore  fearing  the  fallhood,  and  hating  the  cru- 

O  O 

city  of  her  hufband,  confpired  with  (5)  her  three  bro- 
thers, Tifiphonus,  Pytholaus  andLycophron,  to  kill  him  -t 

and 

$5)  Tifiphonus  was  the  eldeft,  affair ;  but  Xeaophon  died  the 
and  as  fuch  fucceeded  Alexander,  year  following,  which  was  the 
and  reigned  at  the  time  that  Xe*  firft  or  fecond  year  of  the  hun- 
Dophon  wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  dred  and  fifth  Olympiad. 

(i)  The 
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and  they  put  their  defign  in  execution  after  this  man- 
ner.    The  whole  palace  at  night  was  full  of  guards, 
except  the  tyrant's  bed-chamber,  which  was  an  upper 
room,  and  the  door  of  this  apartment  was  guarded  by  a 
dog  who  was  chained  there,  and  who  would  fly  at  all 
but  the  tyrant  and  his  wife,  and  one  flave  that  conflantly 
fed  him.     When  the  time  appointed  was  come,  Thebe 
hid  her  brothers  all  day  in  a  room  hard  by ;  and  go- 
ing alone  into  Alexander's  chamber  whilft  he  was  afleep, 
as  (he  ufed  to  do,  me  came  out  again  in  a  little  time, 
and  commanded  the  flave  to  lead  away  the  dog,  faying 
her  hufband  had  a  mind  to  fleep  without  being  di- 
flurbed ;  and  that  the  flairs  might  make  no  noife  as 
her  brothers  came  up,  me  covered  them  with   wool. 
All  things  being  thus  prepared  fhe  fetched  up  her  bro- 
thers foftly  ;    and  leaving  them  at  the  door  with  pon- 
iards in  their  hands,  went  into  the  chamber,   and  pre- 
fentiy  returned  with  the  tyrant's  fword  that  hung  at  the 
head  of  his  bed,  and  mowed  it  them  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  faft  afleep.     Being  now  upon  the  point  of  exe- 
cution, the  young  men  appeared  terrified,  and  durfl 
not  proceed ;  which  fo  enraged   Thebe,  that  fhe  re- 
proached them  for  their  cowardice,   and  with   oaths 
declared   fhe  would  go  and  awake   the  tyrant,    and 
difcover  their    whole  plot.      When   fhame  and    fear 
had  brought  them  to  themfelves  again,  and  they  had 
refumed  their  former  refolution,   fhe  led  them  into  the 
chamber,  and  with  a  light  in  her  hand  conducted  them  to 
her  hufband's  bed.     One  of  them  caught  him  fafl  by 
his  feet,  another  by   the  hair  of  his  head,  while  the 
third  flabbed  him  with  his  poniard.      His  death  may 
perhaps  be  thought  too  quick  and  eafy  for  fo  cruel  and 
deteftable  a  monfler ;  but  if  it  be  confidered  that  he  was 
the  firfl  tyrant  that  ever  fell  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
own  wife,  and  that  his  dead  body  was  expofed  to  all 
kind  of  indignities,  and  fpurned  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  his  own  fubjefts,  hispunifhment  will  appear  adequate 
to  his  innumerable  oppreffions  and  cnleltics. 

M  A  R- 
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"ARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  who  was  five  time* 
Conful,  was  the  Ton  of  Marcus,  and  the 
firfl  of  his  family  that  was  called  Marcellus  (i), 
that  is  Martial,  as  Pofidonius  affirms.  He  was  by  long 
experience  ikilled  in  the  art  of  war,  and  by  nature 
hardy,  aftive,  and  daring ;  but  his  fiercenefs  and  im- 
petuofity  appeared  only  in  battle,  on  all  other  occafions 
he  was  modefl,  courteous,  and  humane.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence,  and  admired  and 
honoured  all  that  excelled  in  them ;  but  he  did  not 

make 

(i }  The  Romans  were  very  fond     from    Mars,   from    whom    they 
•f  names  and  fiirnames  derivtd    reckoned  themfelves  defcended  ; 

from 
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make  a  progrefs  in  them  himfelf,  equal  to  his  defires, 
becaufe  his  other  employments  took  him  off  from  a 
clofe  application.  If  ever  God  defigned  that  any  men 

Sbou'd  lead  their  lives  in  farce  and  endhfs  war, 

as  Homer  fays,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  principal 
Romans  of  that  age.  In  their  infancy  they  had  the  Car- 
thaginians to  contend  with  for  Sicily  ;  in  their  middle 
age,  the  Gauls  for  Italy  itfelf ;  and  in  their  old  age  they 
were  obliged  to  contend  again  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Hannibal.  Nor  were  they  allowed  the  common 
privilege  of  age  to  excufe  them  from  the  wars,  their 
merits  and  valour  continually  calling  them  forth  to  mi- 
litary commands. 

As  for  Marcellus,  he  was  admirably  ikilled  in  all  kinds 
of  fighting  ;  but  in  fingle  combat,  he  even  furpafled 
himfelf.  He  never  refufed  a  challenge,  or  failed  of 
killing  thofe  that  challenged  him.  In  Sicily,  feeing  his 
brother  Otacilius  once  in  danger,  he  threw  his  ihield 
over  him,  flew  all  thofe  who  attacked  him,  and  ib  faved 
his  life.  For  that  and  other  honourable  atchievements, 
he  received  from  the  Generals,  while  very  young, 
crowns  and  other  prefents,  as  rewards  of  his  valour. 
His  reputation  daily  encreafing,  the  people  chofe  him 
Curule  Aedile,  and  the  priefls  created  him  Augur.  This 
is  a  kind  of  facerdotal  office,  to  which  the  law  afligns 
the  fuperintendance  of  that  kind  of  divination  which  is 
taken  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

While  he  was  in  the  former  of  thefe  offices,  he  was 
obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  bring  a  crimi- 
nal accufation  before  the  fenate.  He  had  a  fon  of  his 
own  name,  who  was  very  young,  but  of  fuch  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  accomplifhments,  and  of  fo  virtuous 
a  difpofition,  that  he  was  univerfally  admired.  Capito- 
linus,  Marcellus's  collegue,  a  very  infblent  and  vicious 

man, 

from   thence    came  the  names,    mercus,  and  Marcellus. 
Marcus,  Marcius,  Mamers,  Ma- 

(2)  Perhaps 
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man,  fell  in  love  with  this  youth,  and  attempted  to 
feduce  him.  At  firfl,  the  youth  of  himfelf  rejected  all 
his  offers,  without  acquainting  any  one-,  but"  when  the 
other  repeated  his  folicitations,  he  difcovered  the  mat- 
ter to  his  father.  Marcellus  highly  enraged  a.t  fuch  an 
affront,  accufed  Capitolinus  before  the  fenate.  Capito- 
linus  made  ufe  of  all  kind  of  arts  and  evafions  to  get 
judgment  deferred,  and  at  laft  appealed  from  the  fenate 
to  the  tribunes.  But  they  refufmg  to  receive  his  ap- 
peal, he  defended  himfelf  by  a  flat  denial  of  the  charge. 
As  there  was  no  witnefs  of  the  fact,  the  fenate  ordered 
the  youth  himfelf  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  to  be 
examined.  As  foon  as  ever  he  appeared,  his  blufhes, 
tears,  and  bafhfulnefs,  mixed  with  indignation  and  re- 
fentment,  convinced  them  without  further  proof ;  and 
they  condemned  Capitolinus  to  pay  a  confiderable  fine  to 
Marcellus  ;  which  he  converted  into  a  filver  exchange- 
table  (2),  and  confecrated  it  to  the  Gods. 

(3)  Soon  after  the  firft  Punick  war,  which  had  lafled 
twenty-two  years,  Rome  became  engaged  in  a  new  war 
againft  the  Gauls.  The  Infubrians,  a  people  of  Celtick 
extraction,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Italy  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Alps,  though  very  powerful  in  themfelves, 
applied  to  their  neighbours  for  ailiftance,  and  particu- 
larly to  thofe  called  Gefatae,  who  ufed  to  hire  out  them- 
felves 

(2)  Perhaps  to  (how   that   this  founds  the  time  a  little.    The  firft 
happened  during  the  time  of  his  Punick  war  lafted  four  and  twenty 
being  Curule  yEdile ;    for  it  was  years;  for  it   began  in  the    four 
the  duty  of  that  office  to  fuper in-  hundred     and    eighty-ninth    year 
tend  every  thing  relating  to  com-  from  the  building  o<   Rome,  and 
merce      At  the  fame  time  I  con-  the  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians 
fefs  myfelf  a  ftranger  to  the  word  was  made  in  the  five  hundred  and 
Apyi>f>f*oi£c'a,  which  I  have  never  twelfth.      The  Gauls  continued 
feenany  where elfe.  In  fomemanu-  quiet   all  that  time,  and  did  not 
fcr'pts  it  is  ufyvfu.  x«»&r.t  "  which  begin    to  ftir  till  four  years  after. 
"  he  converted  into  filver  cruets  or  They  advanced  as  far  as  Arminum, 
"  vafes ;"  this  feems  a  better  read-  but    the   Boii   mutinying   againft 
ing.  Ait&Ta  werelittle  vefl'els  made  their  leaders,  flew  the  kings  Ates 
nfe  of  in  facnfices,  and  were  like-  and  Galates  ;  after  which,  failing 
wife  called  XoiCiJs?,  and  (rwov&ia.  out  among  themfelves,  and  fight- 

(3)  Plutarch  in  this  place  con-  ing  againft  one  another,    fome- 

times 
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felves  for  pay.  It  feemed  indeed  ftrange,  and  very  for- 
tunate for  the  Romans,  that  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  this  Gallick  war  before  that  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians was  concluded,  but  that  the  Gauls  continued 
quiet  all  that  time,  as  if  they  had  really  waited  to  take 
up  the  conqueror,  and  would  not  attack  the  Romans  till 
they  had  gained  the  victory,  and  had  no  other  enemy 
to  cope  with.  However,  the  near  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  ancient  renown  and  bravery  of  the  Gaul's  ftr.uck 
the  Roman's  with  great  terror  ;  for  they  were  indeed  the 
enemy  they  dreaded  moft,  having  not  forgot  how  they 
had  formerly  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Rome ;  from 
which  time  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  the  priefts 
mould  be  excufed  from  taking  arms,  except  only  to  de- 
fend the  city  againft  the  Gauls. 

The  vaft  preparations  made  by  the  Romans  on  this 
occafion,  (for  it  is  faid  fo  many  thoufand  of  them  were 
never  feen  in  arms  at  once,  either  before  or  fince)  as 
well  as  their  new  and  extraordinary  facrifices,  plaialv 
fhewed  the  apprehenfions  they  were  under.  For  though 
they  had  received  none  of  the  barbarous  rites  of  other 
nations,  but  imitated  the  mild  and  humane  cultoms  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  religious  worfhip,  yet  at  the  appear- 
ance of  this  war,  in  obedience  to  fome  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  the  fibyis,  ^4)  they  thought 

them  iel  yes 

times  one   party  overcame,  and  Atllius  Regulus  were  confuls,  in 

fometimes  another  ;  and  they  that  the   five  hundred    and     twenty. 

v/ere   left   alive    returned   home,  eighth   year   of  Rome,  and    rhe 

Five  years  after  this,  the   Gauls  third    year   of  the   one   hundred 

began  to  make  preparations  for  a  and  thirtyeigbth  Olympiad.  Polyb. 

new  war,  on  account  of  the  divi-  1.  2. 

fion  which  Fiaminius  had  made  of  (4)  Tluy  offered  the  fame  fn- 

the  lands  belonging  to  the  Piceni,  crifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 

whichjie  had  taken  from  the  Se-  cond  Punick  war,  which  foil 

nones  in  Galiia  Cifalpina.     Thefe  this  :  for  Livy  mentions  chele  two 

preparations  were  carrying  on  a  facrifices,  lib.  xxii.  tf.    "  Interim 

long  time,  and  it  was  eight  years  "exfatalibuslibnsfacrinVaaliquct 

after  that  divillon,  before  the  war  "  extraordinana  facia,    iniei  qua: 

began  in  earned  tinder  their  lead-  "  Callus  S:  Qa!Ia;Gra:cu§&  Gs'sec* 

ers  Congolitanus  and  Aneroelres,  "  in  Poro  Boario  fub  terra' vivi  de- 

when  L.  /Emilius   Papus  and  C.  "  miili  l:n:t  in  locum  faxo  confep- 
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themfelves  obliged  to  bury  alive,  in  the  place  which  is 
called  the  beaft-market,  two  Greeks,  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man, and  likewife  two  Gauls,  one  of  each  fex.  Thefe 
facrifices  gave  rife  to  certain  private  and  myfterious 
ceremonies,  which  ftill  continue  to  be  annually  per- 
formed in  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  (5)  the  Romans  ibme- 
times  gained  very  fignal  victories,  and  were  as  often 
Ihamefully  defeated  ;  but  neither  good  nor  bad  fuccefs 
was  available  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  war,  till  C. 
Quintius  Flaminius,  and  P.  Furius  Philo,  being  confuls, 
marched  againft  the  Infubrians  with  a  powerful  army. 
It  was  then  reported  that  the  river  which  runs  through 
the  country  of  Picenum  was  turned  into  blood,  and  that 
three  moons  were  feen  at  Ariminum  at  the  fame  time. 
The  priefts,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  obferve  the  flying 
of  birds  at  the  time  of  chufing  the  confuls,  declared 
that  the  election  of  thofe  two  was  unduly  and  inaufpi- 
cioufly  made.  Hereupon  the  fenate  immediately  diC- 
patched  letters  to  the  army,  exprefsly  forbidding  the 
confuls  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  enemy  in  that 
capacity,  and  enjoining  them  to  return  with  all  fpeed 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  down  their  office.  Flaminius 
having  received  thefe  letters,  deferred  opening  them  till 
he  had  fought  and  defeated  the  enemy  and  ravaged 
their  whole  country  ;  after  which  he  marched  towards 
Rome.  But  though  he  carried  a  prodigious  booty  home 
with  him,  yet  none  of  the  people  went  out  to  meet 
him  ;  nay  they  had  like  to  have  denied  him  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  becaufe  he  did  not  inflantly  obey  the  fe- 
nate, but  flighted  and  defpifed  their  orders.  And  as 
fbon  as  ever  the  triumph  was  ended,  both  he  and  his 
collegue  were  depofed  from  their  office,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  private  citizens  :  fuch  a  refpecl  had  the 
Romans  for  religion,  making  all  their  affairs  depend 

folely 

"  turn,  ibi  ante,  hoftiis   humanis,  fered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 

"  minime  Romano   Sacro   imbu-  againft  the  Gaul  ,    which  is  here 

"'  turn. "The  words  ibi  ante,  &c  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 

refer  tp  the  facrifice  that  was  of-  (5)  C.  Atilius  Regulus  was  fla'n 
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folely  on  the  pleafure  of  the  Gods  ;  never  fuffering,  no 
not  in  their  greateft  profperity,  the  lead  negled  or 
contempt  of  their  ancient  rites  or  Oracles  ;  being  fully 
perfuaded  that  it  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
publick  welfare  that  their  magiftrates  and  generals  ihould 
reverence  and  obey  the  Gods,  than  that  they  mould 
conquer  their  enemies.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  for  his 
fortitude  and  other  virtues  was  fo  highly  beloved  and 
efteemed  by  the  Romans,  when  he  was  Conful,  named 
Scipio  Nafica  and  Caius  Marcius  Figulus  his  fucceflbrs. 
When  thefe  two  confuls  were  gone  into  their  relpedtive 
provinces,  Sempronius  happening  to  light  upon  fome 
books  containing  directions  relating  to  facred  rites  and 
cufloms,  found  out  a  certain  particular  which  he  never 
knew  before  ;  it  was  this  j  "  Whenever  the  magiftrate 
u  went  out  of  the  city,  and  fat  down  in  a  houfe  or  tent 
"  hired  for  that  purpofe,  to  obferve  the  flight  of  birds,  if 
"  it  happened  for  any  caufe  whatfoever  that  he  wasoblig- 
"  ed  to  return  into  the  city  before  he  had  ftnifhed  his  ob- 
"  fervations,  he  was  not  to  make  ufe  of  that  lodge  again, 
"  but  to  take  another,  and  there  begin  his  obfervations 
"  a-new."  Sempronius  was  ignorant  of  this,  when  he 
named  thofe  two  confuls,  for  he  had  twice  made  ufe 
of  the  fame  place.  But  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
underftand  his  miftake,  he  declared  it  to  the  fenate  ; 
they,  trifling  as  that  circumftance  might  feem  to  be,  did 
not  neglect  it,  but  immediately  wrote  to  the  confuls ;  who, 
leaving  their  provnces,  returned  to  Rome,  and  refigned 
the  Confulfhip.  But  thefe  things  happened  afterwards. 

About  this  time,  two  priefts  of  the  befl  families  in 
Rome,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius,  were 
degraded  from  the  prieflhood  ;  the  former  for  not  having 
expofed  in  a  proper  manner  the  entrails  of  a  beaft  flain 
in  facnfice  ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe,  while  he  was  facri- 
ficing,  the  tuft,  which  the  prieft  called  Flamines  wear 

on 

in  a  battle ;  on   the  enemy's   fide    Aneroeftes,  the  other  King,  killed 
Congolitanus,  one  of  their  kings,     himfelf  out  of  defpair. 
was  killed  at  the  fame  time,  and 

(6)  Plutarch 
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on  the  top  of  their  caps,  fell  off  And  becaufe  a  rat 
was  heard  to  cry  the  very  moment  that  (6)  Minucius 
the  Dictator  named  Caius  Flaminius  General  of  the  horfe, 
the  people  obliged  them  both  to  quit  their  pofts,  and 
chofe  others  in  their  Head.  But  notwithstanding  their 
exactnefs  in  the  moft  minute  circumftances,  they  kept 
free  from  fuperftition,  becaufe  they  obferved  only  their 
ancient  cuftoms,  without  change  or  innovation. 

Flaminius  and  his  collegue  being  thus  depofed  from 
the  Confulate,  the  Roman  magiftrates,  (7)  called  Inter- 
reges,  chofe  Marcellus  in  their  room  •  who,  as  foon  as 
he  entered  upon  his  office,  chofe  Cneius  Cornelius  for  his 
collegue.  The  Gauls  fent  ambafladors  to  propofe  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  fenate  feemed  inclined  to  it  ; 
but  the  people  by  the  inftigation  of  Marcellus  were  defi- 
rous  of  war.  However,  a  peace  was  at  laft  concluded  ; 
which,  it  is  faid,  the  Gefatae  broke  foon  after  ;  who,  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  palling  the  Alps,  joined  the  In- 
fubrians,  who  were  ftill  more  numerous  ;  and  relying 
on  their  numbers  advanced  boldly  as  far  as  (8)  Acerrae, 
a  city,  fituated  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  that  was 
befieged  by  the  Romans.  From  thence  King  Viridoma- 
rus  taking  with  him  10,000  of  the  Gefatae,  ravaged  the 
whole  country  near  the  Po. 

Marcellus  having  received  an  account  of  their  march, 
left  his  collegue  before  Acerras,  with  all  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  a  third  part  of  the  horfe  ;  and  tak- 
ing with  him  the  reft  of  the  horfe,  and  600  of  the 
lighter!  foot,  he  purfued  the  10,000  Gefatae  night  and 
day  without  intermifTion,  till  at  laft  he  came  up  with 
them  near  Claftidium,  a  fmall  town  in  Gaul,  which  a 
little  before  had  been  brought  under  fubjedion  to  the 
Romans.  He  had  not  time  to  refreih  his  troops,  or  give 
them  reft ;  for  the  barbarians  were  foon  advertifed  of 
his  arrival ;  and  feeing  the  fmall  number  of  his  foot, 

and 

(6)  Plutarch  is  miftaken  in  this  pointed  in  an   Inter-regntim,    to 
place;    forQ_Fabius   Maximus  name  a  King ;  and   in    the   times 
was  Dictator,  and  not  Minucius.  of  the    Republick,    when    there 

(7)  Thefe  were  magiftrates  ap-  were  no   legal  officers  in   being, 

thefe 
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and  making  little  account  of  his  hcrfe,  they  reckoned 
themfelves  fecure  of  victory.     For  thefe,   as  well  as  all 
the  other  Gauls,  being  excellent  horfemen,  thought  they 
had  the  advantage  in  that  refpecr,   efpecially  as  they 
found  themfelves  iuperior  in  number  toMarcellus.  They 
marched  therefore  directly  againfl  him  with  great  fury, 
and  uttering  dreadful  menaces,  as  though  they  had  been 
fare  of  carrying  their  point  without  oppofition ;  Viri- 
dornarus  their  King  riding  at  their  head.  Marcellus,  be- 
caufe  his  troops  were  but  few,  that  they  might  not  be 
encompafled  by  the  enemy,  extended  his  wings,  of  ca- 
valry, thinning  and  widening  them   by  degrees,  till  at 
lafl  his   front  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the   enemy. 
When  he   had  done  this,   and  was   advancing  to   the 
charge,  his  horfe.  frighted  at  the  fhouts  and  noife  of  the 
Gauls,  turned  fhort  on  a  fudden,  and  in  fpite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  carried  him  back.    Marcel- 
lus fearing  that  this  motion  might  be  fuperftitioufly  ta- 
ken for  an  ill  omen,  and  fo  difhearten  his  men,  took  his 
horfe  by  the  bridle  and  turned  him  quite'round,  and  then 
returning  to  his  former  ftation,  adored  the  fun ;  making 
them  believe  that  this  wheeling  about  was  not  an  invo- 
luntary accident,  but  a  defigned  act  of  devotion  ;  for  it 
was  cuftomary  with  the  Romans  to  turn   round  when 
they  worshipped  the  Gods.  When  he  was  upon  the  very 
point  of  engaging  with  the  Gauls,  he  made  a  vow  that 
he  would  confecrate  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  the  bed  of  the 
arms  that  mould  be  taken  from  the  enemy.     At  that 
very  inflant  the  King   of  the  Gauls   fpying  him,   and 
gueflmg  from  the  enligns  of  authority,  that  he  was  the 
Roman  General  fpurred  his  horfe  forward,  and  brandifh- 
ing  his  fpear,  loudly  challenged  him  to  the  combat.  He 
was  iuperior  in  ftature  to  all  the  reft  of  the  GaulS,  and 
had  on    that  day  a   fuit  of  armour  adorned  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  variegated  with  the  molt  lively  colours, 

fo 

thefe  Inter-reges   had  a  right  of  with  part  of  their  array,  and  laid 

naming  them.  fie^e  to   Claftidium,    to   make  a 

(8)  The  Gauls  not  being  able  diverfion.     Vide  Potyb.  1.  2. 
to  relieve  the  place,  paffed  the  Po 
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fo  that  it  fhone  like  lightning.  Whilfl  Marcellus  was  view- 
ing the  difpofition  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  can:  his  eyes 
upon  that  armour ;  and  concluding  from  the  richnefs  of 
it,  that  this  was  the  armour  which  he  had  vowed  to 
Jupiter,  he  rode  againft  Viridomarus  with  all  his  might, 
;ind  with  his  fpear  pierced  his  bread-plate ;  at  the 
•  tame  time  by  the  ftrength  of  his  horfe  he  overfet  him, 

-'  >^J  S 

and  threw  him  on  the  ground;  and  purfuing  his  blowy 
at  the  fecond  or  third  flroke  killed  him  out-right:  then 
leaping  from  his  horie,  he  difarmed  him>  and  taking  his. 
.arms  and  lifting  them  up  towards  heaven,  he  faid,  "  O 
"Jupiter  Feretrius,  who  from  on  high  beholdeil  the  va- 
"  liant  exploits  of  captains  and  commanders  in  the  day  of 
"  battle,  Icall  thee  to  witnefs  that  1  am  the  third  Roman 
"  General  who  have  with  my  own  hands  {lain  a  General 
"  and  a  King  :  to  thee  I  confecrate  thefe  firfl  and  moft  ex- 
"  cellentofthe  fpoils  ,  do  thou  be  propitious,  and  crown  our 
"  actions  with  the  like  fuccefsintheprofecuticnof  this  war. 
When  he  had  finifhed  his  prayer,  the  Roman  horfe 
began  the  charge,  encountering  both  the  enemy's  horfe 
and  foot  at  the  fame  time;  and,  notwithfhmdingthe 
.inequality  of  their  numbers,  obtained  a  victory  Com- 
plete in  its  kind,  and  almoft  incredible  in  its  circum- 
ftances.  For  never  before  or  fmce  did  a  handful  of 
horfe  give  fo  entire  a  defeat  to  fuch  a  fuperior,  force, 
both  of  horfe  and  foot,  as  were  then  drawn  up  in  battle 
againft  them.  Marcellus  having  ilain  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  taken  all  their  arms  and  baggage, 
marched  back  to  join  his  collegue,  (9)  who  had  not  fuch 
•good  fuccefs  in  his  undertaking  againft  the  Gauls  be- 
fore Milan,  which  is  a  very  large  city,  well  inhabited, 
and  the  capital  of  all  that  country.  The  Gauls  de- 
fended this  place  with  fuch  obflinacy  and  reiblution, 
that  Scipio,  inftead  of  befieging  it,  feemed  rather  be- 
fieged  himfelf.  But  upon  the  return  of  Marcellus,  the 

Gefatse 

(9)  Scipip  his  coilegue  took  A-  met  with  a  misfortune,  which, 
-cerrse  ;  whereupon  the  Gauls,  re-  however  he  foon  repaired.  The 
tiring  to  Milan,  Scipio  purfued  Gauls  fell  upon  his  rear,  which 
them  ;  but  in  his  return  bacl^  he  they  cut  to  pieces  and  routed  part 
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Gefatss  underftanding  that  their  King  was  flain,  and  his 
army  defeated,  withdrew  their  forces  in  all  hade ;  and 
fo  Milan  was  taken,-  and  the  Gauls  delivered  up  their 
other  cities  to  the  Romans,  who  granted  them  a  peace 
on  reafonable  conditions. 

The  fenate  made  a  decree,  that  only  Marcellus  mould 
have  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  and,  for  the  quan- 
tity and  richnefs  of  the  fpoils,  the  prodigious  ftature 
of  the  captives,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  all 
kinds,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  that  had  ever  been 
feen.  But  the  mofl  fmgular  and  agreeable  fight  of  all 
was  Marcellus  himielf,  bearing  in^  triumph  the  compleat 
armour  of  the  vanquifhed  barbarian,  which  he  had  vow- 
ed to  Jupiter.  He  had  cut  a  branch  of  a  large  oak  in  the 
form  of  a  trophy ;  to  this  he  faftened  the  armour,  dif- 
pofing  every  part  in  an  apt  and  natural  order.  When 
the  proceflion  began  to  move,  he  afcended  his  triumphal 
chariot,  and  pafled  through  the  city  with  the  trophy  on 
his  fhoulders,  which  was  the  nobleft  ornament  of  the 
whole  triumph.  The  army  clofed  the  proeeflion  in  bright 
armour,  fmging  fongs  of  triumph,  and  celebrating  the 
praifes  of  Jupiter  and  their  General. 

Being  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  he 
there  fixed  and  dedicated  his  trophy,  being  the  third, 
and,  as  yet,  the  laft  Roman  General  who  claimed  that 
honour.  The  fir  ft  was  Romulus,  after  he  had  flain  A- 
cron  King  of  the  Geninenfes ;  Cornelius  Coffus,  who  flew 
Volumnius  the  Tufcan  was  the  fecond  ;  and  the  third  and 
laft  was  Marcellus.  The  God  to  whom  they  eonfecrated 
thefe  fpoils,  was  Jupiter,  furnamed  Feretrius,  (as  fome 
fay)  from  the  Greek  word  Pheretron,  fignifying  a  car, 
on  which  the  trophy  was  borne  in  triumph  ;  the  Greek 
language  being  at  that  time  very  much  mixt  with  the 
Latin.  Others  affirm  that  Feretrius  fignifks  the  fame  as 
Thunderer,  being  derived  from  Ferire,  which  in  the  Ro- 
man 

of  his  army.     But  Scipio  turning     marching  back   to   Milan,   took 
fhort  upon  them,  flopped  the  fu-     it   by  ftorni      And   there  it  was 
gitives,   wrefted  the  vi'&ory   out     that  Marcellus  joined  him. 
«f  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  and 
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man  language  fignifies  to  ilrike.  Laftly,  there  are  others 
who.  are  of  opinion  that  this  r.ame  is  taken  from  the 
fbrokes  given  in  battle  ;  for  even  now  when  the  Romans 
charge  or  purfue  an  enemy,  they  by  \vay  of  encourage- 
ment call  out  to  one  another,  fen,  fen,  that  is,  {like, 
kill.  They  gave  the  general  name  of  Spoils  to  whatever 
is  taken  from  the  enemy  in  war  -7  but  thofe  which  their 
General;  took  from  the  chief  commander  of  the  enemy's 
army,  after  he  had  (lain  him  with  his  own  hands,  had 
the  particular  appellation  of  rich  or  Opime  Spoils.  Bu.-t 
r.otwithftanding  this,  feme  authors  'write  that  Numa 
Fompilius  in  his  commentaries  makes  mention  of  fh'fl7 
ieccmd,  and  third  Opirne  Spoils,  and  orders  that  the  firfb 
fbould  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  the  fecond  to 
Mars,  and  the  third  to  Quirinus ;  as  alib  that  the  reward 
of  the  firfl  fhould  be  three  hundred  Ailes,  of  the  fecond 
two  hundred,  and  of  the  third  a  hundred.  But  the  rnoft 
ge.ieral  opinion  is,  that  the  only  fpoiis  to  which  this 
honourable  name  is  given,  are  thofe  which  the  General 
takes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  from  the  enemy's  General, 
whom  he  has  (lain  with  his  own  hand.  But  of  this  mat- 
ter enough  (i). 

This  victory  and  the  conclufion  of  the  war  caufed  fo 
much  joy  among  the  Roman  people,  that  they  ordered 
a  golden  cup  to  be  made  and  presented  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude;  they  divided 
•a  great  part  of  the  booty  among  the  confederate  cities 
which  had  fided  with  them,  and  like  wife  fent  confrder- 
able  prefents  to  Hiero  King  of  Syracufa,  their  friend  and 
ally. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  Marcellus  was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily  : 
and  two  years  after  happened  the  unfortunate  defeat  at 
Cannae,  in  which  many  thoufands  of  the  Romans  were 
flain,  and  the  few  that  efcaped,  retired  to  Canufmm; 
and  it  was  very  much  feared,  that  Hannibal,  when  he 

had 

{')   See  more  upon  this  fubjeft,   in  the  life  of  Romulus,  and   the 
notes,  vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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had  thus  deftroyed  the  ftrength  of  the'  Roman  forces, 
would  march  diredly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Rome. 
Whereupon  Marcellus  fent  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men 
by  fea  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  by  order  of  the  fenate  re- 
paired toCanufmrri;  where  having  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  thofe  troops  that  had  retired  thither  after  the 
battle,  he  brought  them  all  out  of  their  intrenchments, 
being  refolved  to  defend  the  country  -from  being  ravaged 
by  the  enemy. 

The  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  off  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  moil  of  their  commander?. 
Fabius  Maxi mu s  indeed  was  flill  left,  a  man  of  fmgular 
worth  and  great  capacity.  But  his  extraordinary  pre- 
caution and  folicitude  to  avoid  the  lead  rifk  or  lofr, 
pafled  for  a  defect  in  courage,  and  ilownefs  in  execu- 
tion. The  Romans  therefore  looking  upon  him  as  a 
perfon  proper  to  provide  for  their  defence,  but  by  no 
means  fit  to  attack  an  enemy,  applied  themielves  to 
Marcellus ;  and  wifely  tempering  his  active  forwardnefs 
and  daring  courage  with  the  flow  cautious  conduct  of 
Fabius,  they  often  chofe  them  confuls  together,  and 
&MTIC  times  fent  them,  one  as  Conful,  and  the  other  as 
Proconful,  againfl  the  enemy.  For  this  reafon  it  was, 
as  Pofidoiiius  writes,  that  Fabius  was  called  the  Buckler, 
and  Marcellus  the  Sword  of  the  Roman  itate.  And  Han- 
nibal himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  "  he  flood  in  fear  of  Fabius  as 
"  his  fchoolmafter,  and  of  Marcellus  as  his  adverfary  ;" 
for  the  latter  would  hurt  him,  and  the  former  hinder  him 
from  doing  hurt. 

Hannibal's  ibldierc,  after  their  victory,  growing  dif- 
folute  and  carelefe,  often  fhaggled  in  parties  about 
the  country  in  fearch  of  plunder  ;  where  Marcellus  fell 
upon  them  frequently,  and  cut  off  great  numbers,  and 
thus  by  little  and  little  diminifhed  the  enemy's  forces. 
After  this  he  w-ent  to  the  relief  of  Naples  and  Noia, 
and  having  encouraged  the  Neapolitans,  and  confirmed 
them  in  the  good  difpofition  they  were  in  towards  tine 
Romans,  he  entered  Nola,  where  he  found  great  divi- 
lions,  the- fenate  being  unable  to  rdlrain  the  people, 

Y  who 
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who  were  ftrongly  in  the  intereft  of  Hannibal.     There 
was  in  the  town  a  perfon  highly  renowned  for  his  per- 
fonal  valour  as  well  as  noble  birth,  whofe  name  was 
Bandius,  and  who  had  remarkably  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  where,  after  having  flain  a 
great  number  of  Carthaginians,  he  was  found  atlaftupon 
a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  covered  -with  wounds.     Hanni- 
bal admiring  his  courage,  contracted  a  friendfhip  with 
him,  difmifled   him   without   any  ranfom,  and   at  his 
departure  loaded   him   with   prefents.     Bandiusoutof 
gratitude,  efpoufed  Hannibal's  intereft  with  great  zeal, 
and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  bring  over  the  people 
to  his  fide.     Marcellus  thought  it  unjuft  and  difhonour- 
able  to  put  fo  eminent  a  man  to  death,  who  had  fought 
fo  often  for  the  Romans,  and  expofed  his  life  in  their 
caufe.     Befides,  he  had  fo  much  affability  and  fweet- 
nefs   of  behaviour  joined  with  his   natural  humanity, 
that  he  could  hardly  fail  of  engaging  the  affection  of  a 
man  of  a  great  and  generous  fpirit.     Wherefore  one 
day  when  Bandius  went  to  vifit  him,  Marcellus  afked 
him  who  he  was ;  not  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
him  before,  but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  what  he  had  a  mind  to  fay  $  and  when  Ban- 
dius had  told  him  his  name,  Marcellus,  feeming  to  be 
highly  pleafed  and  furprized,  faid  to  him,    "  How  !   art 
"  thou  the  Bandius  fo  much  talked  of  at  Rome  for  his  brave 
"  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  who  not  only  did  not 
"  defertPaulus^milius  the  Conful,  but  even  received  into 
"  hisbody  feveral  arrows  aimed  at  that  General  ?"  Bandius 
owning  himfelf  to  be  that  very  perfon,  and  fhowing  his 
wounds  and  fears ;  "  Why  then,  faid  Marcellus,  fince  you 
"  have  given  us  fo  many  proofs  of  your  friendfhip,  would 
<c  you  not  cqme  to  me  at  my  firft  arri  val  ?  Do  you  think  i  can 
"be  ungrateful  to  a  friend  who  is  honoured  even  by  his 
"enemies?"  When  he  had  ended  this  obliging  difcourfe, 
he  embraced  him,  and  made  him   a  prefent  of  a  fine 
war  horfe,  and  five  hundred  drachmas  in  filver.     From 

that 

(2)  This  was'L.  Pofthumins  A!-     Tiberius  SemproniusGracchus  j he 
biaus,  nominated  for  Ccuiul  v.'ith    was  ilatn  with  his  whole  army,  by 

the 
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that  time,  Bandius  never  left  him,  but  appeared  very 
zealous  in  difcovering  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  were  of 
the  contrary  party.  Thefe  were  indeed  very  numerous, 
and  had  formed  a  confpiracy,  when  the  Romans  were 
gone  out  of  the  city  to  fight  the  enemy,  to  plunder  all 
their  waggons  and  baggage.  Marcellus  being  advef- 
tifed  of  this  confpiracy,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle  within  the  city,  placed  the  baggage  near  the 
gates,  and  publifhed  an  edict,  forbidding  any  of  the 
inhabitants  to  appear  upon  the  walls.  By  this  means 
Hannibal  was  deceived  ;  for  feeing  the  walls  quite  aban- 
doned, he  did  not  doubt  but  there  was  a  great  fedition 
in  the  city,  and  in  that  perfuafion  marched  up  to  it 
with  the  lefs  order  and  precaution.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment Marcellus  commanded  that  gate  of  the  city  which 
was  directly  before  him  to  be  opened ;  and  ilTuing  out 
with  the  beft  of  his  horfe,  he  charged  the  enemy  in 
front.  Soon  after  a  fecond  gate  was  opened,  through 
which  the  infantry  poured  forth  with  loud  fhouts ;  and 
as  Hannibal  was  going  to  divide  his  troops  to  make  head 
againft  thefe  laft,  a  third  gate  was  opened,  at  which 
iffued  out  all  the  reft  of  the  Roman  forces,  who  fell  furi- 
oufly  upon  the  enemy;  they  were  furprized  at  this 
unexpected  fally,  and  made  but  a  faint  refinance  againil 
thofe  with  whom  they  had  been  firft  engaged,  by  reafoa 
of  their  being  warmly  attacked  by  a  fecond  body. 

This  was  the  firft  time  Hannibal's  troops  fled  before 
the  Roman  legions;  they  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp  in  great  confirmation,  and  with  prodigious  ha- 
vock  ;  for  Hannibal  is  faid  to  have  loft  more  than  five 
thoufand  men,  and  Marcellus  not  above  five  hundred. 
Livy  does  not  make  this  defeat,  or  the  numbers  (lain  on 
the  enemy's  fide,  to  be  fo  confiderable ;  he  only  allows 
that  this  fuccefs  raifed  the  glory  of  Marcellus  very  higb, 
and  infpired  the  Romans  with  new  courage  in  the  midit 
of  their  misfortunes,  by  letting  them  fee  that  the  enemy 
they  fought  againft  was  not  invincible.  (2)  Upon  the 

death 

the  Gauls,  and  after  a  very  parti-  to  pafs  through  a  certain  forell 
cular  manner.  He  being  obliged  'called  the  Litanian  Foreft,  the 
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death  of  one  of  the  confuls,  the  people  called  home 
Marcellus,  (3)  who  was  abfent  at  that  time,  to  fill  his 
place,  and,  in  fpite  cf  the  magiftrates,  caufed  the  elec- 
tion to  be  deferred  till  his  return.  As  foon  as  he  ar- 
rived he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  Con  (ill  ;  but  it  hap- 
pening to  thunder  at  that  time,  the  augurs  plainly  faw 
that  the  election  was  faulty,  but  yet  durft  not  oppofe  it 
openly  for  fear  of  the  people  •  however  Marcelluc  laid 
down  the  office  voluntarily  :  but  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  continuing  the  command  of  the  army,  for  he  was 
•eledled  Proconful,  ar.d  returned  immediately  to  Nob, 
where  (4)  he  chaftifed  all  thofe  who  had  declared  for 
the  Carthaginians  in  his  abfence.  Hannibal  made  hafte 
to  their  afliflance,  and  offered  Marcellus  battle,  which 
he  refufed.  But  fbme  days  after,  (5)  when  he  found 
that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expecling  a  battle,  had  fent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army  to  forage  and  plunder,  he 
attacked  him  vigorouily,  having  firil  furnifhed  his 
foot  with  fuch  long  fpears  as  are  ufed  on  ihipboard,  and 

like  wife 


Gauls  had  cut  all  the  trees  ?n  it 
near  the  road  he  was  to  pafs,  af- 
ter fuch  a  manner,  that  they  ftill 
continued  ftanding,  but  with  the 
lea  ft  motion  would  all  of  them 
tumble  down.  When  Alhinus 
was  arrived  in  rhe  foreft  with  his 
army,  confiding  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  the  Gauis,  who 
Jay  hid,  fet  the  trees  that  were 
mar  them  in  motion,  which  fall- 
ing on  the  next  to  them,  and  they 
on  the  next,  and  io  on,  they  all 
tumbled  down  almoft  at  (he  very 
fame  time,  overwhelming  and 
tilling  both  rnen  and  horfes. 
Thofe  tlmt  efcnped  this  fnnre 
were  killed  by  the  Gauls,  nrnong 
xvhom  vras  the  Conful  bivnfdr". 
The  Gauls  cut  off  his  head,  ;<nd 
emptying  his  fkull,  fet  it  in  gold, 
ro  be  ufed  for  libations  nt  their 
feails,  Livy  xxiil.  z.;,  This  hap- 


pened fome  months  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Cannx. 

(3)  The  fenate  having  fent  him 
into    Campania   to  exchange    ar- 
mies, the  people  believed  they  had 
fent  him  away  on  purpofe  that  lie 
might  not  be  piefent  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  were  refoived 
to   defer  it  till  his  return.     Livy 
xxiii.  13. 

(4)  He  immediately  can  fed  the 
heads  of  feventy    of  the  inhabi- 
tants ofNola  to  be  cutoff,  and 
confifcated  their  eftates  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Roman     fiate.     V^utarch 
fptaks  here  of  the   ravages  com- 
mitted by  Maicellus  in  the  country 
of  rhe  HiipinsandSamnites,  where 
he  dc-ftroyed  every  thing  with  fire 
a;;d  iv.'ord.     Livy  xxiii,  41. 

(5)  Two 
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likewife  taught  them  how  to  wound  the  enemy  with 
them  at  adiftance ;  while  the  Carthaginians  fought  only 
with  very  fhort  fwords  or  darts,  which  they  were  un- 
fkilled  in  throwing;.  For  this  reafon  all  thofe  who 
attempted  to  make  head  againft  them  were  forced  to  turn 
their  backs,  and  fled  in  confufion,  (6)  leaving  5000  flain 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  befide  four  elephants  killed,  and 
two  taken  alive.  But  what  was  of  ftill  greater  confe- 
quence,  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  (7)  above  three 
hundred  hqrfe,  Spaniards  and  Numidians,  came  over  to 
Marcel lus  ;  a  misfortune  which  had  never  befallen  Han- 
nibal till  that  time:  for  though  his  army  wascompofed 
of  men  of  feveral  barbarous  nations,  as  different  in  their 
manners  as  language,  he  had  ever  till  then  preserved  a 
good  underftanding  and  Uriel:  concord  among  them. 
Thefe  deferters  always  continued  inviolably  faithful  to 
Marcellus,  and  the  generals  who  commanded  after  him. 
(8)  Marcellus  being  a  third  time  created  Conful,  paf- 
fed  over  into  Sicily  j  for  Hannibal's  great  fuccefs  had 

fo 


($}  Two  days  before  this  there 
was  a  battle  before  the  walls  of 
Nola  ;  for  Hannibal  coming  up  to 
make  a  general  attack  upon  the 
city,  Marcellus  Tallied  out,  and 
overthrew  all  that  oppofed  him. 
The  difpute  would  have  been  very 
fliarp  had  not  a  violent  ftorm  hap- 
pened that  fcparated  the  comba- 
tants. Livy  xxiii.  44. 

(6)  "  There  were  more  than 
'  five  thoufand  men  killed.  Six 
'  hundred  prifoners  were  taken, 
4  eighteen  llandards,  and  two  ele- 
'  phants,  beiide  four  elephants 
'  that  were  killed.  On  the  Roman 

fide  there  were  not  a  thoufand 
flain."  Liv.  xxiii.  46. 

(~)  Livy  makes  them  a  thou- 
l"an.l  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
•  wo.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
we  fliould  read  in  this  place,  "  one 


"  thoufand  three  hundred  horfe." 

(8)  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
141  ft  Olympiad,  the  (,39th  year 
of  Rome,  and  212  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chritt.  Plutarch  for- 
gets here  a  third  vidory  that  Mar- 
cellus gained  overHaunibal  before 
Nola.  leaving  learned  that  Han- 
nibal was  marching  again  towards 
that  place,  he  refolved  to  meet 
him.  In  order  to  this,  he  caufed 
Claudius  Nero  to  march  with  the 
horfe  by  night  out  at  the  gate 
that  was  oppofite  to  the  way  Han- 
nibal was  to  come  ;  after  having 
taken  a  great  circuit,  he  was  to 
return  back,  and  follow  Hannibal; 
and  when  he  favv  the  battle  be- 
gun, to  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Nero  loft 
his  way  in  the  night,  or  whether 
he  had  not  time  enough  to  exe- 
cute 
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fo  fwelled  the  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  re-conquering  that  iiland  ;  and  eipe- 
cially  fmce  (9)  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Hieronymus  had 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion  at  Syracufe^  (i) 
wherefore  the  Romans  had  already  fent  an  army  thither 
under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius. 

As  foon  as  Marcellus  had  taken  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Sicily,  a  great  number  of  Romans 
came  and  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  imploring  his 
afliftance  under  their  unhappy  circumftances.  Of  thofe 
who  fought  at  the  battle  at  Cannae,  fome  fled,  and  fome 
v/ere  taken  prifoners  •  and  thefe  latter  were  fo  many  in 
number,  that  it  was  faid,  the  Romans  had  not  men 
enough  left  to  defend  the  walls  of  their  city.  But  they 
ftill  retained  fo  much  courage  and  magnanimity  that 
when  Hannibal  offered  to  releafe  the  prifoners  for  a 
very  inconfiderable  ranfom,  they  not  only  refufed  it, 
but  without  giving  themfelves  any  further  trouble  about 
them,  left  them  to  be  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  fold  out 
of  Italy  ;  and  thofe  who  had  faved  themfelves  by  flight 
they  tranfported  into  Sicily,  with  an  exprefs  command 
not  to  return  home  till  the  war  with  Hannibal  was 
ended.  When  Marcellus  was  arrived  in  that  ifland, 
great  numbers  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  addrelTed 
themfelves  to  him,  and  falling  on  their  knees  before 

him, 

cute  this  order  ;  but  had  he  come  the  Romans  had  not  that  day 
up  at  the  time  appointed.  Han-  made  reprifal  upon  Hannibal  for 
uibal  had  been  entirely  defeated,  thelofs  they  fuftained  at  the  battle 
Marcellus,  indeed,  had  already  ofCannss.  Liv.  xxiv.  17. 
beaten  him  himfelf,  but  not  hav- 
ing horfe  enough,  he  durft  not  (9)  Hieronymus  was  murdered 
purfue  him,  and  therefore  founded  by  his  own  iubjefts  at  Leontium. 
a  retreat.  Hannibal  loft  above  He  was  the  fon  of  Gelo,  and  the 
two  thoufand  men,  and  the  Ro-  grandfon  of  Hiero.  His  father 
~iar,s  lefs  than  four  hundred.  Ne-  Gelo  died  firft,  and  afterwards  his 
ro  returned  to  Nola  in  the  evening,  grandfather,  being  ninety  years 
after  having  fatigued  his  troops  old^ and  Hieronymus,  who  was  not 
to  no  purpofe,  without  feeing  the  then  fifteen  was  flain  fome  months 
enemy.  Marcellus  expoftuiated  after.  Thefe  three  deaths  hap- 
fevereiy  with  him,  and  faid  that  pened  towards  the  latter  end  of 
?t  was  wholly  owing  to  him  that  the  year  that  preceded  Marcel- 

cellus's 
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him,   with  the  deepefl  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears, 
begged  to  be  admitted   into  the  troops,  promifmg  to 
make  it  appear  by  their  future  behaviour  that  that  de- 
feat was  owing  to  fome   misfortune,  and  not   to  their 
cowardice.     Whereupon  Marcellus,  out  of  compaffion, 
wrote  to  thefenate,  defiring  leave  to  recruit  his  troops 
out  of  thofe  exiles,  as  he  mould  have  occafion.     The 
fenate  deliberated  a  long  time  about  the  matter,  and 
at  length  returned  this  anfwer,   "  That  the  Romans  did 
"  not  (land  in  need  of  the  afliftance  of  cowards ;  but 
"  however,  if  Marcellus  had  a  mind,  he  might   make 
"  ufe  of  them,provided  he  did  not  beflow  on  any  of  them, 
"  a  crown,  or  any  other  cuftomary  reward  of  valour." 
This  decree  of  the  fenate  gave  Marcellus  great  unea- 
finefs ;   and  at  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  war  was 
ended,  he  expoflulated  and  complained  to   them,  that 
after  all  his  fervices,  they  had  denied  him  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  retrieving  the  honour,  and  alleviating  the  misfor- 
tunes of  thofe  poor  citizens. 

His  firft  care,  after  he  came  into  Sicily,  was  to  be  re- 
venged on  (2)  Hippocrates,  the  Syracufan  General,  for 
his  treachery  ;  who,  to  mew  his  affection  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  by  their  means  to  make  himfelf  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  had  attacked  the  Romans  near  Leontium,  and  flain 
great  numbers  of  them.  Marcellus  therefore  marched 

with 

Jus's  third  confulate.  brother  Epycides  were  Carthagi- 

(1)  They   had     fent     Appius  "  nians    by  birth,   but   originally 
Claudius  thither  in  quality  or  prx-  from  Syracufe  ;  for  their  grand- 
tor.  He  was  there  before  the  death  father  having  been  baniftied  from 
of  Hieronymus,    who  laughed  at  thence,  fettled  at  Carthage,  where 
the  ambaffadors   that  came  from  he  married.     Hannibal  fent  theie 
Rome,  to  confirm  the  alliance  be-  two  brothers,  with  a  Carthaginian 
tween     him    and    the   Romans,  of  noble  extraction,  whofe  name 

'  What  fuccefs,  had  ye,   faid  he,  was  Hannibal,  ambafladors  to  Sy- 

'  at  the  battle  of  Cannae!  Han-  racufe.  This  laft  returned  quickly 

'  nibal's     amb  ffadors     tell    me  with  the  treaty    they   had   made 

'  ftrange  things  about  it:  I  would  with   the   tyrant;    but  the  two 

'  fain  know  the  truth,  that  I  may  others,     by    Hannibal's   confent, 

;<  know  what  to  refolve  on."  continued  ftillat  his  court  as  am- 

(2)  This   Hippocrates  and  his  baffadors  in  ordinary. 

(3)  This 
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with  his  whole  army  to.befiege  that  city,  and  took  it 
by  ftorm;  but  offered  no  injury  or  violence  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  only  fuch  deferters  as  he  found  there,  he 
ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  put  to  death. 
Hippocrates  prefer.tly  fent  an  account  to  Syracufe,  that . 
Marccllus  had  put  to  the  fword  without  diftinftion  all 
that  were  able  to  bear  arms-,  and  while  the Syracufans 
were  under  the  iitmoft  confternation  at  this  news,  he 
came  fuddenly  upon  them  and  furpri.fed  the  city. 

Hereupon  Marcellus  marched  with  his  whole  army, 
and  encamping  near  Syracufe,  lent  ambailadors  thither 
to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  with  the  whole  truth  of  what 
had  happened  at  Leontium.  But  finding  that  all  he 
could  fay  was  to  nopurpofe,  and  that  the  Syracufans,  av/ed 
by  the  power  of  Hippocrates,  refufed  to  liften  to  him, 
lie  prepared  to  attack  the  city  both  by  fea  and  land. 
Appius  Claudius  commanded  the  land  forces,  while  Mar- 
cellus with  fixty  gallies,  each  of  which  had  five  rows  of 
oars,  and  was  provided  with  all  kinds  of  arms  and  mif- 
file  weapons,  attacked  it  by  fea  ;  he  had  befidesa  ter- 
rible machine  carried  upon  eight  gallies  fattened  toge- 
ther ;  and  he  was  animated  with  great  hopes  by  the 
number  of  his  batteries,  the  vaftnefs  of  his  preparations, 
and  efpecially  by  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired 
in  war.  But  Archimedes  defpifed  all  his  machines  and 
preparations,  which  were  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  engines  lie  invented  daily  •,  although  he  did  not 
at  all  value  himfelf  upon  them,  or  to  confider  the  inven- 
tion of  them  as  any  effort  of  genius,  but  ftnly  as  ai 
amufdment  and  diverfioi  in  his  geometrical  (Indies. 
Neither  had  he  gone  fo  far,  but  at  the  earned  requeft 
of  Hierq,  who  had  a  long  time  folicited  him  to  reduce 
his  (peculations  into  practice,  by  employing  them  about 
corporeal  and  fenfible  things,  and  to  make  his  abft  rafted 
.reafonings  more  evident  and  intelligible  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  by  applying  them  to  the  ufes  of 
lite. 

Eudcrxus  and  Archytas  were  the  firft  that  invented  and 
put  in  practice  this  celebrated  mechanical   knowledge, 

to 
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to  give  geometry  more  variety  and  agreeabienefs,  and  LO 
iolve  by  ieniible  experiments  and  the  uie  of  inftrumen.s, 
certain  problems  fur  which  mere  geometrical  reaionn.'g 
is  not  iuiticient.  That  problem,  ior  example,  of  two 
mean  proportional  lines,  which  cannot  be  found  out 
geometrically,  and  yet  are  io  neceiiary  tor  the  Iblution 
ot  ieveiai  other  pioblems,  they  reioived  mechanicaih , 
by  the  ainflance  ot  certain  mfhuments  called  Meibiabe^ 
tu^en  from  con i civ  lections.  But  when  Plato  grew  difc- 
pkctied  at  them,  arid  reproached  them  for  corrupting 
uiid  debating  the  excellence  of  geometry,  by  making  it 
deicena  from  incorporeal  and  intellectual  to  corporeal 
tin  a  ieniible  things,  and  forcing  it  to  make  ufe  ot  mat- 
ter, which  requires  manual  labour,  and  is  the  object  of 
low  and  iervile  trades  •  from  that  Lime  the  fludy  of  me- 
cnaniim  was  judged  beneath  the  dignity  of  geometry, 
and  feparated  from  it ;  and  after  having  been  a  long 
time  deipiied  by  the  philosophers,  came  to  be  reckoned 
a  part  ot  the  military  art. 

Archim:des  afierted  one  day  to  King  Hiero,  whcfe 
friend  and  kinfman  he  was,  this  propoinion,  that  with 
ituy  given  force  the  greateft  weight  whatever  might  be 
moved;  and  confident  of  the  ttrength  of  his  demon- 
Itiation  he  ventured  further  to  affirm,  that  if  there  was 
another  earth  betide  this  we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that, 
he  would  move  this  wherever  he  pleated.  The  King, 
furprized  hereat,  defired  him  to  evince  the  truth  of 
his  proportion  by  moving  fome  great  weight  with  a 
imau  iorcedf  Archimedes  therefore  having  caufed  one 
of  the  King's  gaiiies  to  be  drawn  on  the  more  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  great  many  hands,  and  not  without  much 
labour,  ordered  it  to  be  loaded  with  its  ufuai  burden, 
and  a  great  number  of  men  befides  ;  then  placing  him- 
ielt  at  lomediftance  from  it,,  without  any  pains,  and  on- 
ly by  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine  which 
conlutcu  ox  a  variety  of  ropes  and  pullies,  he  drew  it  to 
him  as  imoothly  and  eafily  as  if  it  had  floated  on  the 
water.  Tne  King,  aftoniined  at  fo  lurprizing  an  errecl, 
and  convinced  by  it  of  the  wonderful  power  of  this  an, 

entreated. 
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entreated  Archimedes  to  make  him  feveral  kinds  of  mi- 
litary engines  and  machines  that  might  be  ufeful  both 
ways,  and  ferve  either  to  defend  or  attack.  Thefe 
however  he  never  made  ufe  of,  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
reign  being  free  from  war,  and  bleiTed  with  tranquillity 
and  peace  -,  however  they  were  all  ready  for  the  Syra- 
cufans  on  this  occafion,  and  the  artifl  himfelf  at  hand 
to  dired  them. 

When  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  {form  the  walls 
of  Syracufe  in  two  places  at  the  fame  time,  filence  and 
confiernation  reigned  throughout  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants believing  it  impoflible  to  withftand  fuch  nume- 
rous forces,  and  fo  furious  an  affault.  But  as  foon  as 
Archimedes  began  to  play  his  engines,  they  (hot  forth 
againft  the  land-forces  all  kinds  of  miflile  weapons, 
and  ftones  of  a  prodigious  weight  with  fo  much  noife, 
and  fuch  an  irrefiftible  rapidity  and  force,  that  nothing 
was  able  to  {land  before  them  ;  they  overturned  and 
broke  to  pieces  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way, 
and  caufed  terrible  diforder  ampng  their  ranks.  On 
the  fide  towards  the  fea  were  erected  vaft  (3)  machines, 
putting  forth  on  a  fudden,  over  the  walls,  huge  beams, 
which  {Inking  with  a  prodigious  force  on  the  enemies 
mips,  funk  them  at  once.  Others  being  hoifted  up 
at  the  prows  by  iron  claws,  or  hooks,  like  the  beaks  of 
cranes,  and  fet  an  end  on  the  flern,  were  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea.  Others  again  by  means  of  hooks 
and  cords  were  drawn  towards  the  more,  and  after  be- 
ing whirled  about  were  darned  againfl  the  edges  of  the 
rocks  that  jutted  out  below  the  walls,  and  all  who 
were  on  board  were  bruifed  to  pieces.  Very  often  you 
might  have  feen  (which  was  indeed  a  dreadful  fight) 

{hips 

(3)  This  machine  with  which  "  my  foot  (omewhere  and   I  will 

Archimedes  took  hold  of  Marcel-  "  move  the  whole  earth  with- my 

lus's  fhips,  overfetting  them,  and  "  machine."   Mention  is  made  of 

plunging  them  into  the  fea,  was  a  thisintheLatininfcriptions,  where 

kind  ofcrane,cal!edChariftion.We  we  find"Chariftionem  sneum."  It 

read  inTzetzes  vrai£u,  >£  ^ufmtutt  is  faid  by  fome  to   have  been  in- 

Let  me  fix  vented  not  by  Archimedes  but  by 

on* 
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ihips  raifed  a  great  height  above  the  water,  (winging 
in  the  air,  and  when  the  men  were  (haken  out  by  the 
violence  of  the  motion,  the  veffels  were  either  fpiit  in 
pieces  againft  the  walls,  or  elfe  fuddenly  let  fail  and 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

(4)  As  for  the  machine  which  Marcellus  brought 
upon  eight  gallies,  and  which  was  called  Sambuca,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  fame 
name  ;  before  it  came  near  the  walls,  Archimedes 'dif- 
charged  a  vail  piece  of  a  rock,  of  ten  talents  weight ; 
after  that  a  fecond,  and  then  a  third,  all  which  flrik- 
ing  upon  it  with  an  amazing  noife  and  force,  totally 
mattered  and  disjointed  it. 

Marcellus,  doubtful  what  courfe  to  take,  drew  off 
his  gallies  as  faft  as  he  could,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fent  orders  to  the  forces  on  land  to  retreat  like  wife. 
He  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  refolved,  to  come  clofe  under  the  walls,  if  it  was 
pofiible,  the  next  morning  before  day;  for  Achimedes's 
engines,  they  thought,  being  very  ftrong,  and  defigned 
for  a  confiderable  diftance,  would  throw  all  the  ftones 
and  weapons  over  their  heads ;  and  if  they  mould  be 
pointed  at  them  when  they  were  fo  near,  they  would 
have  no  effect.  But  Archimedes  had  long  before  pro- 
vided machines  for  all  diftances,  with  fui table  v/eapons 
and  fhorter  beams.  Befides  he  had  caufed  lilies  to 
be  made  in  the  \talls,  in  which  he  placed  fcorpions,  for 
clofe  fighting,  which  wounded  thofe  that  came  near, 
vyithout  being  perceived. 

When  the  Romans  were  got  clofe  to  the  walls,  imagin- 
ing themfelves  by  that  means  in  a  good  meafure  fkreened 
from  the  enemy,  they  were  inflantly  attacked  from  all 

parts 

one  Chariftion   a  mathematician,  cording  to  the  learned  Cafaubon, 

and  to  have  been  ufed  with  good  the  moft   e^a£l  description  of  it 

fuccefs  againft  Samos.  may  be  found  In  the  nicchanrcka 

of  Atherisus,  which  he  took  from 

(4)  Polybius  has  defcribed  this  the   memoirs  of  one  Damius  of 

machine  in  his  eighth  book,  and  Colophon, 
tevetal  writers  after  him;  but  ac- 
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parts  with  a  fhower  of  darts  and  all  kind  of  miiTiIe 
weapons,  together  with  great  quantities  of  ftones,  falf- 
,  ing  perpendicular  upon  their  heads,  which  foon  obliged 
them  to  retire;  but  no  fooner  were  they  got  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  walls,  when  a  new  fhower  of  all  forts 
of  weapons  overtook  them,  fo  that  there  was  a  very 
great  (laughter  made,  and  many  of  their  gallies  were 
bruifed  and  darned  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  do 
the  leaft  damage  or  make  the  leaft  imprefnon  upon 
the  enemy.  For  moft  of  Archimedes's  machines  were 
hid  behind  the  walls ;  fo  that  the  Romans  fuftaining 
fuch  infinite  mifchief,  without  feeing  whence  it  came, 
feemed,  as  it  were,  to  fight  againft  the  gods. 

However,  Marcellus  e  leaped  this  danger,  and  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  engineers  and  artifts,  faid,  l'  Shall  we  con- 
<c  tinue  to  fight  with  this  mechanical  Briareus,  who  lifts  our 
*'  fhips  out  of  the  fea,  and  plunges  them  into  it  again,  like 
*'  bowls,  forhisdiverfion,and  who,  for  numbers  of  weapons 
"difcharged  againft  us  at  once,  even  furpafles  the  fabulous 
"  ftory  of  the  giants  with  an  hundred  hands  ?"  And  in- 
deed the  Syracufans  were  all  but  as  the  body  of  thefe 
machines,  Archimedes  alone  was  the  foul  that  moved 
them  ;  all  other  weapons  lay  idle  and  unemployed  ;  his 
were  the  only  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms  of  the  city. 

In  fhort,  Marcellus  finding  that  the  Romans  were 
feized  with  fo  much  terror,  that  if  they  only  fpied  a 
fmall  cord  or  piece  of  wood  above  the  walls,  they  im- 
mediately fled,  crying  out,  "  That  Archimedes  was  go- 
"  ing  to  let  fly  fome  terrible  engine  at  them  ;"  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  ftorm,  and 
turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade. 

However,  Archimedes  had  fo  fublime  a  genius,  fuch 
a  depth  of  underftanding,  and  fuch  an  inexhauftible 
fund  of  mathematical  knowledge,  that  he  would  never 
condefcend  to  commit  to  writing  the  leaft  account  of 
thefe  machines,  which  he  emploved  with  fuch  vvonder- 

.   '  ful 

(0  He  was  the  firll  who  de-  tween  thefe  foikis.  Cicero  dif- 
monftrated  the  proportion  be-  covered  this  monument  when  he 

was 
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ful  fuccefs,  and   which  gained  him  the   reputatiqn  of  a 
man  endued  not  with  human  fcience,  but  divine  wif- 
dom.     He  flighted  as  vile  and  fordid  the  art  of  contriv- 
ing engines,   and  applying  mathematical  knowledge  to 
common  ufes,  and  placed   his  whole  fludy  and  delight 
in  thofe  purely  intellectual   fpeculations,  whofe   excel- 
lence arifes   from  truth  and  demonftration  only.     For 
if  the  mechanical  fcience   is  valuable  for  the  curious 
frame  and  amazing   power  of  thofe  machines  which  it 
produces,  the   other  infinitely  excels  on  account  of  its 
invincible  force  and  conviction.     For  difficult  and  ab- 
flrufe  geometrical  queftions  are  no  where  exprefled   in 
plainer  terms,  or  demonftrated  on-  more  clear  and  evi- 
dent  principles,  than  in  the   writings  of  Archimedes. 
Some  afcribe  this  to  the  natural  force  and  acutenefs  of 
his   genius  -,    others  to   his  indefatigable  induftry,  by 
which  he  made  things  that  cofl  much   toil  and   pains 
appear  unlaboured  and  eafy.     It  will  be  almoft  impoA 
fible  for  any  man  of  himfelf  to  find  out  the  demon- 
ftration of  his  propofitions,  but  when  he  has  once  learnt 
it  from  him,  he  fancies  he  might  have  done  it  without 
any  difficulty,  fo  fhort  and  eafy  is  his  method  of  demon- 
ftration.    Wherefore  we  are  not  to  reject  as    incredi- 
ble, what  is  related   of  him,  that   being   perpetually 
charmed  by  a  domeflick  fyren,  that  is,  his  geometry, 
he  neglected    his  meat   and   drink,  and  all  neceflary 
care  of  his  body  -,  and  that  being  often  carried  by  force 
to  the  baths,   he  would  make  mathematical  figures  in 
the  afhes,   and  with  his   finger  draw   lines  upon  his 
body,  when  it  was  anointed  with  oil ;  fo  much  was  he 
tranfported  beyond  himfelf  with  intellectual  delight,  and 
captivated  with  the  love  of  fcience.     And  though  he 
was  the  author  of  many  curious  and  excellent  difcove- 
ries,  he  is  faid  to  have  defired  his  friends  only  to  place 
on  his  tombftone  a  cylinder  containing  a  fphere,  and  to 
fet  down  the  proportion  which  the  contained  folid  bears 
to  the  containing.    (5)  Such,  was  Archimedes  who  em- 
ployed 

was  Quzeftor  in  Sicily  and  fhowed     not  that  it   was    in   being.     He 

it  to  the  Syracufans, ,  who  knew     fays   there  were  verfes  infcribed 

VOL.  II.  Z  below 
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ployed  his  utmoft  (kill  to  fave  both  himfelf  and  the  city 

of  Syracufe  from  being  taken. 

Marcellus  leaving  Appius  with  two  thirds  of  the  army 
before  Syracufe,  marched  with  the  reft  to  befiege  Me- 
gara,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  of  Sicily,  which  he 
took  by  ftorm.  A  few  days  after  he  (6)  attacked  the 
camp  of  Hippocrates  at  Acrillge,  and  flew  above  eight 
thoufand  of  his  men.  About  the  fame  time,  he  over-ran 
a  great  part  of  Sicily,  retook  feveral  places  that  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  fought  feveral  battels, 
in  all  which  he  was  conftantly  victorious. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  he  was  returned  before  Sy- 
racufe, he  furprifed  and  took  prifoner  Damippus  a  La- 
cedaemonian, as  he  was  going  from  thence  by  fea.  The 
Syracufans  being  very  defirous  to  redeem  him,  offered 
his  ranfom  to  Marcellus,  and  he  had  feveral  meetings  and 
conferences  with  them  about  it.  This  gave  Marcellus 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  tower  into  which  fbl- 
diers  might  be  privately  conveyed,  which  was  care- 
lefly  guarded,  and  the  wall  that  led  to  it  eafy  to  be 
fcaled.  Having  found  the  height  of  the  wall  with  fuf- 
ficient  exaclnefs,  by  being  frequently  near  it  on  account 
of  thefe  conferences,  he  prepared  his  fcaling  ladders, 
and  put  his  defign  in  execution,  when  the  Syracufans 
were  celebrating  a  feafl  to  Diana  with  wine  and  jollity  ; 
fo  that  before  the  day-light,  without  being  perceived 
by  the  citizens,  he  not  only  penciled  himfelf  of  the 
tower,  but  filled  the  walls  all  about  with  foldiers,  and 
forcibly  entered  the  Hexapylum.  The  Syracufans,  as  foon 
as  they  perceived  it,  began  to  move  about  in  great 
confufion  ;  but  at  the  found  of  all  the  Roman  trumpets 
at  once,  they  were  feized  with  confternation,  and  be- 
took 

below  expreffing  that  a  cylinder  at  Heraclca  with  twenty  thoufand 
and  fphere  had  been  put  upon-  his  foot,  three  thoufand  horfe,  and 
tomb.  twelve  elephants.  Marcellus 

marched  from  Agrigentum,  which 

'  (6)  Hippocrates  marched  out  of  he  had  taken,  and  fell  upon  him 
Syracufe  by  night  with  ten  thou-  as  he  was  entrenching  himfelf  at 
fand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe  Acrillse  a  town  not  far  from  Sy- 
to  join  Himilco,  who  was  landed  racufc.  Liv.  xxiv.  35. 

(7)  Was 
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took  themfelves  to  flight,  believing  that  the  whole  city 
was  in  the  podeflion  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Achradina, 
the  heft  and  flrongefl  part  of  it,  was  not  taken,  being 
divided  by  walls  from  the  reft  of  the  city,  one  part  of 
which  was  called  Neapolis,  and  the  other  Tyche. 

This  enterprize  being  thus  fuccefsfully  executed, 
Marcellus  about  break  of  day  entered  from  theHexapy- 
lum  into  the  city,  where  all  his  officers  came  about 
him  to  congratulate  him  on  his  fuccefs.  But  when 
from  the  riling  ground  he  looked  down  and  viewed 
this  great  and  magnificent  city,  he  is  faid  to  have 
wept,  commiferating  the  calamity  that  hung  over  it, 
his  thoughts  reprefenting  to  him  how  fad  and  difmal 
the  approaching  fcene  muft  be,  when  it  came  to  be 
facked  and  plundered.  For  the  foldiers  peremptorily 
demanded  the  plunder  of  it,  and  none  of  the  officers 
durfl  deny  it ;  nay,  there  were  many  who  infilled  that 
the  city  mould  be  burnt  and  laid  level  with  the  ground  ; 
but  this  Marcellus  refufed  to  confent  to ;  nor  was  it 
without  much  reludance  that  he  fufFered  the  riches  of 
the  city  and  the  ilaves  to  become  their  prey ;  though 
he  ftridly  commanded  them  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
touch  any  freeman,  nor  to  kill,  offer  violence  to,  or 
make  any  citizen  a  flave, 

But  notwithftanding  this  great  moderation  of  Mar- 
cellus, the  city  met  with  fo  a  fevere  treatment,  that,  ip 
the  midft  of  his  joy,  he  could  not  help  exprefling  his 
concern,  to  fee  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate  of  grandeur  and 
felicity  vanifh  in  a  moment.  The  plunder  and  fpoils 
of  the  city  are  faid  to  have  been  no  lefs  in  value  than 
thofe  that  were  taken  foon  after  at  Carthage.  (7)  For 
in  a  very  fhort  time  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city  were 

taken 

(?)  Was  there  no  other  rela-  ture  to  fay,  that  never  any  city, 

tion  of  this  fiege,   than  what   is  after  the  enemy  was  in  poflefiion 

given    by    Plutarch,     every  one  of  it   and   encamped   within  its 

would  conclude  that  Marcellus  got  walls,  held  out  fo  long,  and  cod 

pofTeflion   of  the  whole   city  of  the    conqueror   fo  much    pains. 

Syracufe  within  a  very  few  days  After  Marcellus  was  in  pofleffion 

after  he  fir  ft  entered  it,  which  is  a  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,   he  met 

miilake.  I  believe  one  may  yen-  with  a  more  difficult  ttflc,  wherein 

7,  z  he 
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taken  by  treachery  and  plundered  •  only  the  royal  trea- 
iure  was  preferved,  and  carried  into  the  publick  trea- 
iury  at  Rome. 

But 


he  gave  proof  at  the  fame  time  of 
his  heroick  bravery  and  confum- 
inate  wifdoin.  Plutarch  did  not 
think  fit  to  relate  the  particulars, 
and  by  fo  (lightly  palling  over 
that  great  and  glorious  action,  he 
has  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
fame  and  honour  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  Roman.  What  Polybius  wrote 
about  it  is  unfortunately  loft; 
Livy  is  the  Only  author  now  re- 
maining, who  gives  us  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  fiege  in  his  twen- 
ty-fifth book.  I  believe  the  reader 
will  be  pleafed  with  an  abtlract 
of  it. 

When  Marceilus  had  in  this 
manner  entered  the  city  by  the 
Hexapylum',Epycides  alTembled  in 
hafte  all  the  troops  he  had  in  the 
ifle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  and 
inarched  at  the  head  of  them  a- 
gainfthim;  butfindingafterafhort 
trial,  that  Marceilus  was  too  ftrong 
for  him,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  A- 
chradina.  Marcellus  endeavoured 
to  gain  thofe  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  gates  belonging  to  that  for- 
trefs,  but  not  fucceedirig,  he  turn- 
ed his  forces  againft  the  fort  cal- 
led Euryalus,  which  flood  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  and  commanded 
all  the  country  towards  the  land. 
Philodemtis,  who  commanded 
there*  kept  Marcellus  in  play  for 
fome  time,  to  give  Hippocrates  and 
HSmilcoan  opportunity  to  come 
up  with  their  forces  to  his  aflift- 
ance.  Whereupon  Marcellus  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  it-,  encamped  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Tycho,  till  Philodemus 
tor  want  of  fuccours  furrendered 
oa  condition  he  might  be  allowed 


to  march  with  hrs  garrifon  to  Epi- 
cydes  in  Achradina.  In  the  mean 
time  Bomilcar,  who  lay  in  the 
port  with  ninety  veffels,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  a  dark  tempef- 
tuous  night,  when  the  ihips  of  the 
Romans  were  driven  from  their 
anchors,  failed  out  with  thirty-fix 
of  his  veffels,  went  to  Carthage, 
acquainted  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  in 
Sicily,  and  returned  with  an  hun- 
dred fail.  Marcellus  having  put  a 
garrifon  into  Euryalus,  and  there- 
by fecured  himfelf  from  any  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
fat  down  before  Achradina.  In  the 
mean  time  Hippocrates  and  Himil- 
co  arrived.  Hippocrates  made  an 
attack  upon  the  old  camp  of  the 
Romans,  where  Crifpinus  had  the 
command,  whilft  Epicydes  fallied 
out  upon  Marcellus.  Hippocrates 
wasvigoroilfly  repulfed  by  Crifpi- 
nus, who  purfued  him  up  to  his 
intrenchinenfs  j  and  Marceilus  o- 
bliged  Epycides  to  keep  himfelf 
within  Achrcadina.  It  was  now 
autumn,  arid  a  peftilentialdiftem- 
per  raged  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
camps  both  of  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  but  more  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  latter.  The  Sicilians  that 
w£re  among  them  difperfed  them- 
felves  up  and  down  in  the  coun- 
try, and  fo  efcaped  the  contagion ; 
but  the  Carthaginians  who  had 
no  places  of  retreat,  died  almoft 
all  to  a  man,  with  their  comman- 
ders Hippocrates  and  Himilco. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bomilcar* 
made  a  fecond  voyage  to  Cai- 
thage,  and  returned  with  frefii 
fupplies  -,  for  he  brought  with 
him 
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But  what  gave  Marcellus  the  greateft  concern  was  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  ftudy,  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  eyes,  fo  in- 
tent 


him  one  hundred  and  thirty  fail, 
and  feven  hundred  (hips  of  bur- 
den. The  contrary  winds  hin- 
dered him  from  doubling  the  cape 
of  Pachynus.  Epicydes beirigafraid 
that  in  cafe  the  wind  continued, 
Bomilcar  would  return  with  the 
fleet  into  Africa,  leaving  Actaadi- 
na  under  the  command  .of  the  offi- 
cers  belonging  to  the  mercena- 
ries, went  toBomllcar,  and  prefTed 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  naval 
engagement  Marcellus  obferving 
ihat  the  forces  of  the  Sicilians  en- 
creafed  every  day,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  take  care,  he  fhould  be 
pent  up  both  by  fea  and  land, 
refolved  though  not  fo  ftrong  at 
fea  as  the  Carthaginians,  tooppofe 
their  pafTage.  When  the  wind 
abated,  Bomilcar  flood  out  to  fea, 
that  he  might  double  the  cape 
with  lefs  danger  ;  but  as  foon  as 
Jie  faw  the  Romans  making  to- 
wards him  in  good  order,  all  on  a 
fudden,  he  unaccountably  fled, 
and  ordering  the  fhips  of  burden 
•to  return  home,  failed  himfelf  to 
Tarenturn.  Epicydes,  being  thus 
deferted,  returned  to  Agrigentum. 
The  Sicilians,  informed  of  what 
had  paiFed,  immediately  difpatch- 
ed  deputies  to  Marcellus  with  of- 
fers to  furrender  upon  conditions. 
When  they  had  agreed  upon  the 
terms,  the  deputies  went  to  con- 
fer with  the  inhabitants  of  Achra- 
dina,  whom  they  ealily  perfuaded 
to  put  to  death  the  commanders 
Epicydes  had  left  there.  Thofe 
officers  being  flain,  an  afTembly 
was  called,  new  officers  were 
created,  and  fome  of  them  fent  to 
Marcellus.  When  every  thing  was 


agreed  upon   between  them  and 
the  Romans,  the  deferters  in  the 
fortrefs  being  afraid   they  fhould 
be  delivered  up  to   the  Romans, 
perfuaded    the  auxiliary    troops, 
whom  they  terrified  with  the  fame 
apprehenfions,  to  join  with  them, 
to   kill   the  new  officers,   to  fall 
upon  all  the  Syracufans  that  came 
in  their  way,  feize  on  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
and  appoint  fix  officers  of  their 
own.      Three  of  thefe  had  the 
command  in  Achradina,  and  three 
in  the  ifland.     Among  thofe  who 
commanded  in  Achradina, was  one 
Mericus  a  Spaniard.       He  being 
corrupted  by  the  Romans,  deliver- 
ed iup  the  gate  that  flood  near  the 
fountain  of  Arethida.     The  pext 
morning  at  break  of  day,  Mar- 
ceilus  caufed  a  falfe  attack  to  be 
made  upon  Achradina,  to  draw  to 
that  part  all  the  forces  that  were 
in  the  ifland  and   the  fortrefs  adr 
joining,    and   to  give  fome  fhips 
he  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe, 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  forces 
into  the  ifland  after  the  enemies 
troops  were    withdrawn.      7  ^e 
fuccefs  anfwered  his  defire.    The 
folciiers     landing    in    the    ifland, 
found  all  the  ports  forfaken  and 
the  gates  opec,  and  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  place  with 
little  oppofition.     Marcellus  find- 
ing  himfelf  in  polTeflion  of  the 
ifland,  and  one  of  the  quarters  of 
Achradina,  and  that  Mericus  had 
joined     him    with    his    garrifon, 
founded  a  retreat  to  pi  event  the 
treafure  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  Sicilian  kings  from  being 
plundered.      Soon  aftej  this,  al} 
Z  3  th* 
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tent  upon  fome  geometrical  figures,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived 
that  the  city  was  taken.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
a  foldier  came  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus ;  which  he  refufmg  to 
do  till  he  had  finifhed  and  demonilrated  his  problem, 
the  foldier,  in  a  rage  drew  his  fword  and  killed  him. 
Others  write,  that  Archimedes  feeing  a  foldier  come 
with  a  drawn  fword  to  kill  him,  entreated  him  to  hold 
his  hand  one  moment,  that  he  might  not  leave  his 
problem  unfinifhed,  and  the  demonftration  imperfect ; 
but  that  the  foldier,  unmoved  at  his  requeft,  killed  him 
immediately.  Others  again  write,  that  as  Archimedes 
was  carrying  fome  mathematical  inflruments  in  a  box 
to  Marcellus,  as  fun-dials,  fpheres,  and  quadrants,  with 
which  the  eye  might  meafure  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's 
body,  fome  foldiers  met  him,  and  believing  there  was 
eold  in  it,  flew  him.  But  all  hiftorians  agree,  that 

^j  f  .    O  ' 

Marcellus  was  extremely  concerned  at  his  death  ;  that 
he  would  not  fo  much  as  look  upon  his  murderer,  de- 
tefting  him  as  an  execrable  villain ;  and  that  having 
made  a  diligent  enquiry  after  his  relations,  hebeftowed 
many  fignal  favours  upon  them. 

The  Romans  had  hitherto  given  other  nations  fuffi- 
cient  proof,  both  of  their  courage  and  conduct  in  war, 
but  they  had  not  yet  fhown  them  any  illuflrious  ex- 
amples of  clemency,  humanity,  and  political  virtue, 
Marcellus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  who,  on  this 
occafion,  mowed  the  Greeks  that  the  Romans  furpafled 
them  in  juftice,  no  lefs  than  in  conduct  and  courage. 
For  fuch  was  his  candour  and  condefcenfion  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  any  concern,  fuch  his  generofity  to  feve- 
ral  cities  and  private  perfons,  that  if  any  thing  fevere 
or  cruel  was  committed  in  the  cities  of  Enna,  Megara 
and  Syracufe,  the  blame  of  it  is  more  juftly  chargeable 

on 


the  gates  of  Achradina  were  fur-  Syracufans,  and  when  he  had 
rendered.  Marcellus  called  a  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treafury, 
council,  made  a  fpeech  to  the  gave  the  city  up  to  be  pillaged. 

Thus 
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bn  the  fufferers  themfelves,  than  on  thofe  who  were  the 
authors  and  inftrurnents  of  their  fuffering.  I  fliall  only 
give  one  example  out  of  many  that  might  be  menti- 
oned. There  is  in  Sicily  a  city  called  Enguium,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  very  .ancient,  and  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  appearance  of  the  -Goddefies  called  the 
Mothers  (8).  Their  temple  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Cretans ;  there  they  fhow  feveral  fpears  and  bra- 
zen helmets,  fome  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Merion ; 
and  others  that  of  Ulyfles,  who  confecrated  them  to 
thefe  Goddefles.  This  city  greatly  favoured  the  Car- 
thaginian interefl ;  but  Nicias,  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
citizens,  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  make  them  declare 
for  the  Romans,  fpeaking  his  mind  freely  at  all  publick 
afiemblies,  and  labouring  to  convince  them  of  their 
error.  Thefe  men  fearing  the  power  and  reputation  of 
Nicias,  refolved  to  feize  him  and  deliver  him  to  the 
Carthaginians.  But  he,  having  difcovered  their  defign, 
guarded  againft  it  after  this  manner.  He  uttered  feve- 
ral things  difrefpe&ful  and  injurious  to  the  Goddefles, 
ieeming  to  deny  the  received  opinion  of  their  appear- 
ance among  them,  and  to  charge  it  with  fable  .and  im- 
poftura  His  enemies  were  overjoyed  to  fee  that  he 
himfdf  had  furnifhed  them  with  reafons  fufficient  to 
juftify  whatever  they  mould  aft  againft  him.  When 
the  day  agreed  on  to  feize  him  was  come,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  publick  aflembly  in  the  city,  and  Nicias 
was  in  the  midft  of  the  people  haranguing  them,  and 
giving  his  advice  concerning  fbme  affair  then  under  de- 
liberation. But  on  a  fudden,  in  the  middle  of  his«dif- 
courfe,  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  after  having  lain 
there  fome  time  without  fpeaking,  as  though  he  had 
been  in  a  trance,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  turning  it 
about,  began  to  fpeak  in  a  feeble  trembling  voice, 
which  he  raifed  by  degrees  ^  and  when  he  perceived  that 

the 

Thus  Syracufe,  after  a  three  years  (8)  Thefe  Goddefles,  I  be- 
fiege  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lieve,  were  Cybele,  Juno,  and  Ce- 
Romans.  res.  Giceto  fpeaking  of  Enguium, 

Z  4  iijentions 
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the  whole  aftembly  was  ftruck  with  horror  and  remained 
in  profound  filence,  he  rcfe  up,  threw  off  his  mantle,  and 
tearing  his  coat  in  pieces,  ran  half  naked  towards  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  crying  out  that  the  Mothers 
avenging  furies  purfued  him.  A  religious  fear  detained 
every  body  from  laying  hands  on  him  or  flopping  him, 
fo  that  he  reached  one  of  the  city  gates  without 'oppo- 
fition,  no  longer  counterfeiting  by  the  leaft  word  or 
adion,  a  man  mad  or  poflefled  (9).  His  wife,  who 
was  in  the  fecret,  and  ailifted  in  the  ftratagem,  taking 
her  children  in  her  arms,  ran  firft  of  all,  and  proflrated 
herfelf  as  a  fuppliant  to  the  GoddefTes  at  their  altar ; 
then  pretending  to  go  in  fearch  of  her  hufband  who  was 
wandering  about  the  fields,  me  got  fafely  out  of  the 
town  without  any  hindrance  at  all,  and  fo  they  both 
made  their  efcape  to  Marcellus  atSyracufe.  Some  days 
after  this,  Marcellus  entering  Enguium,  caufed  all: the 
inhabitants  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  in  order  to  punifh 
them  for  their  infolence  and  treachery.  But  Nicias, 
addrefTed  himfelf  to  him,  and  falling  on  his  knees  witli 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  kifling  his  hands,  afked  pardon 
For  all  the  citizens,  and  in  the  firfl  place  for  his  ene- 
mies'. Hereupon  Marcellus  relenting,  fet  them  all  at 
liberty,  and  hindered  his  foldiers  from  committing  any 
diforder  in  the  city,  be&owfng  on  Nicias  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  many  rich  prefeiits.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Pofidonius  the  philofopher. 

(i)  Marcellus,  after  this,  being  recalled  by  the  Romans 
to  condudt  a  war  nearer  home,  carried  away  with  him 
at  his  departure  the  fineft  ftatues,  paintings  and  furni- 
ture 

mentions  only  the  temple  of  Cy-  (i)  Plutarch  forgets  here  a  great 

bele.  viftory  Marceiius  gained  over  E- 

(9)  TRere  is  probably  an  error  picydes  and  Hanno  before  he  left 

in  the  text  here.  The  Latin  Sicily  ;  when  he  flew  a  great  ma- 

tranflator  renders  it,  "  nee  vocerh  ny  men,  took  feveral  prifoners, 

'  ullam,  &c.  prsetermifit ;   he  o-  befides  eight  elephants.  Liv.  xxv. 

'  nutted  nothing  in  his  words  and  40.   "  Haec  ultima  in  SiciliaMar- 

'  a&ions  that  was  fuitable  to  the  "  celli  pugna  fuit." 

'  charafter  of  a  perfon  mad  or 

'  pofTeffed."  (z)  Livy  makes  a  refleaion 

upon 
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ture  in  Syracufe  •,  firft  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  decorate  his 
triumph,  and  then  to  be  preferved  as  lafting  ornaments 
to  the  city.  For  (2)  before  triat  time,  Rome  had  never 
feen  or  known  any  curiofities  of  this  kind ;  nor  were 
there  any  of  thofe  exquifite  pieces  of  art,  which  mow 
an  elegant  and  polite  tafte,  to  be  found  there;  Inftead 
of  thefe  were  then  to  be  feen  arms  taken  from  the  bar- 
barians, fpoils  ftained  with  blood,  and  triumphal  orna- 
ments and  trophies,  which  prefented  to  the  view  an  un- 
pleafing  and  dreadful  fight,  no  way  fit  to  entertain  the 
eyes  of  nice  and  delicate  fpedtators.  And  as  Epaminon- 
,das  called  the  plains  of  Bceotia,  "  the  Orcheilra,  or  flage 
"  of  Mars,"  and  Xenophon  (tiled  "  Ephelus  the  Arfenal 
"  of  war,"  fo  in  my  opinion,  Rome  might  then  have  been 
called  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Pindar)  "  the  palace  of  Mars." 
For  this  reafon  Marcellus  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  he  having  made  the  city  a  delightful  fpectacle, 
by  embellifhing  it  with  fuch  ornaments,  that  all  the 
variety  and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  arts  were  exhibited 
to  their  view.  But  the  graver  citizens  preferred  Fabius 
Maximus,  who,  after  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  brought 
no  fuch  things  from  thence,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
their  gold  and  filver  and  other  ufeful  riches,  leaving 
the  pictures  and  ilatues  of  the  Gods  in  their  places,  and 
ufmg  upon  that  occafion  thofe  memorable  words,  "  Let 
"  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  offended  Deities."  They 
charged  Marcellus,  in  the  firfl  place,  with  having  ren- 
dered the  city  of  Rome  odious,  by  leading  not  only  men 
but  even  the  Gods  in  triumph ;  and  then  with  having 
fpoiled  ?.  people  inured  to  hufbandry  and  war,  wholly 

unac- 

uppn  thjs,  which  is  very  remark-  «'  which  Marcellus   had  adorned 

able.  "All  the  fpoils  were  the  con-  "with   fo    much    fplendor    and 

"  queror's,  they  belonged  to  him  by  "  magnificence:"  and  40s  proof  he 

"  therightof  war;  but  from  thence  gives  of  this,  is,   that  in  his  time 

'  arofe  the  cuftomof  admiringthe  there  was  not  to  be  feen  the  hun- 

'  works  of  Grecian  artifts,  and  the  dredthpart  of  the  ornaments  which 

'liberty  which  ftill   prevails,  of  Marcellus  had  confecrated,  xxv. 

'  violating  places  facred  and  pro-  40.  Polybius  has  written  a  whole 

'  fane  ;  a  liberty  which   was   at  chapter   to  enquire   whether  the 

*  laft  turned  againft  the  very  Gods  Romans  did  well  in  carrying  the 

"  of  Rome,  ?.nd  that  very  temple  rich 
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unacquainted  with  luxury  and  floth,  and  (as  Euripides 
faid  of  Hercules) 

Rough  and  unbred,  yet  fit  for  great  de/igns, 

by  furniming  them  with  an  occafion  of  idlcnefs  and 
vain  difcourfe  ;  for  they  now  began  to  wafte  the  belt 
part  of  their  time,  in  difputing  about  arts  and  artifts. 
But  notwithftanding  this  cenfure,  this  was  the  thing 
Marcellus  moft.  gloried  in,  and  even  before  the  Greeks 
themfelves,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  taught  the  Romans 
to  admire  and  value  the  Grecian  arts,  and  gave  them  a 
tafle  for  thofe  exquifite  performances,  which  they  never 
underftood  before. 

Finding  at  his  return  that  his  enemies  oppofed  his 
triumph,  and  confidering  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not 
quite  finifhed,  and  that  a  third  (3)  triumph  would  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  envy  of  the  citizens,  he  was  content  to 
celebrate  his  greater  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  and 
to  enter  the  city  in  that  fort  of  triumph,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Evan,  and  the  Romans  Ovation.  The  per- 
fon,  to  whom  this  kind  of  triumph  was  allowed,  did 
not  ride  in  a  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes, 
neither  was  he  crowned  with  laurel,  nor  had  he  trum- 
pets founding  before  him  ;  but  he  went  on  foot,  in 
flippers,  with  flutes  playing  before  him,  and  with  a 
crown  of  myrtle  on  his  head,  which  was  a  fight  that 
carried  no  appearance  of  war,  and  was  rather  delightful 
than  terrible.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  plain 
proof  that  formerly  the  difference  between  a  Triumph 
and  an  Ovation,  did  not  arife  from  the  greatnefs  of  the 
atchievcment,  but  the  manner  of  its  celebration;  for 
they  who  conquered  the  enemy  with  great  {laughter  and 
effufion  of  blood  were  honoured  with  the  firfl  kind  of 
military  and  terrible  triumph,  in  which  both  the  fol- 

diers 

rich  ornaments  of  all  the  cities    authors  fpeak  of  any  more-    In- 

they  conquered  to  Rome.  ftead  of  -rprrosa  certain  inanufcript 

(3)  Plutarch  mentions  but  one    has  vrfurof  •  if  this  be  the  true 

triumph  before  this,  nor  do  other    reading,  it  rnaft  be  thus  translated, 

his 
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diers  and  their  arms  were  crowned  with  laurel,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  ceremony  of  luftrating  or  purifying  a  camp  : 
but  to  fuch  generals  as  fucceeded  in  their  enterprizes 
without  force,  merely  by  their  prudence  and  power  of 
perfuafion,  the  law  allowed  the  honour  of  that  civil 
pacifick  entry,  called  Ovation,  For  the  flute  is  an  in- 
ftrument  of  peace,  and  the  myrtle  the  plant  of  Venus, 
who,  more  than  all  the  other  deities,  abhors  violence 
and  war.  The  word  Ovation,  is  not  derived,  as  mod 
authors  think,  from  the  word  Evan,  fignifying  a  fong 
of  joy,  becaufe  the  other  triumph  was  accompanied  with 
fhouting  and  fmging  as  well  as  this ;  but  the  Greeks 
have  wrefted  it  to  a  word  well  known  in  their  language, 
believing  that  this  (how  relates  in  fome  meafure  to 
Bacchus,  whom  they  call  Evius  and  Thriambus.  But 
this  is  not  the  truth.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Ro 
mans  at  the  greater  triumph  to  facrifice  an  ox,  but  at 
the  other  only  a  fheep,  which  in  Latin  is  called  Ovis, 
and  thence  comes  the  word  Ovation.  It  is  worth  our 
while  on  this  occafion  to  obferve  the  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  legiflator,  whofe  laws  concerning  facrifices  were 
directly  oppofite  to  the  Roman.  For  at  Lacedaemon  a 
General  who  had  fucceeded  in  his  undertaking  by  art  or 
perfualion,  facrificed  an  ox,  but  he  that  fucceeded  only 
by  force  of  arms,  offered  a  cock;  for  though  they 
were  a  very  brave  and  warlike  people,  yet  they  thought 
fuch  atchievements  as  were  owing  to  eloquence  and 
wifdom  more  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  more 
worthy  of  honour,  than  thofe  that  were  effected  only  by 
violence  and  (laughter.  But  which  of  the  two  has  the 
beft  reafons  to  fupport  it,  I  leave  to  the  determination 
of  others. 

Marcellus  being  a  fourth  time  chofen  Con/ul,  his  ene- 
mies perfuaded  the  Syracufans  to  come  to  Rome  and 
accufe  him  before  the  fenate  of  feveral  acts  of  injuflice 

and 

"  his  former  triumph  had  expofed  that  Marcellus  had  three  triumphs, 
"  him,  &c."  But  as  Plutarch  after-  it  was  thought  proper  to  translate 
wards  in  the  comparifon  of  Pelo-  the  paflage  according  to  thecom- 
pidas  and  Marcellus  (ays  exprefsly  mon  reading. 

(4)  Plutarch 
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and  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  league  between  them  and 
the  Romans.  (4)  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  Marcellus 
happened  to  be  offering  facrifice  in  the  capitol.  The 
Syracufan  deputies  went  directly  to  the  fenate,  who  were 
then  fitting,  and  falling  on  their  knees  befought  them 
to  hear  their  complaints  and  do  them  juftice.  The 
other  Conful,  who  was  there  prefent,  took  Marcellus's 
part,  and  reproved  the  complainants,  for  preferring  their 
petition  during  his  collegue's  abfence.  But  when  Mar- 
cellus heard  what  was  in  agitation,  he  made  hafte  to  the 
fenate,  and  taking  his  place  there,  difpatched  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  his  office ;  after  which,  he  rofe  from 
his  feat,  and  as  a  private  man  went  into  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  accufed  to  make  their  defence,  giving 
the  Syracufans  full  liberty  to  make  good  their  charge. 
They  were  at  firfl  ftruck  and  confounded  at  his  un- 
concern and  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  ;  and  though 
bis  afpett,  when  in  armour,  was  awful  and  tremendous, 
they  found  it  much  more  terrible  now  in  Confular  purple. 
However  being  animated  and  encouraged  by  his  enemies, 
they  laid  open  their  accufation  in  a  fpeech  full  of  lamen- 
tations and  complaints  ;  the  fumofall  which  was,  "That 
"though  they  were  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  yet 
"  Marcellus  had  made  them  fuffer  fuch  things  as  other  ge- 
"  nerals  feldom  inflict  on  a  conquered  enemy."  (5)  To  this 
Marcellus  anfwered,"That  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries 
**  they  had  done  the  Romans,  they  had  fuffered  nothing  but 
"  what  it  was  impoflibleto  protect  an  enemy  from,  when  a 
"  city  was  taken  by  ftorm ;  and  that  it  was  their  own  fault, 
"they  were  fo  taken,by  having  rejedcd  fuch  reafopable  pro- 

pofals, 

(4)  Plutarch  omits  one  cironn-  '  muft  now  beobliged  to  leaye  Si- 

ftance  here,  which  ought  to  have  'cily,  and  that  it  was  better  for 

been  fully  exprefTed,  which  is,  that  'them  to  leap  into  the  gulph  of 

the  Syracufans  were  fcarce  arrived  '  mount  /Etna,  or  thefea,  than  ex- 

at  Rome  before  the  confuls  drew  '  pofe  themfelves  to  the  Conful's 

lots  for  their  refpe&ive  provinces,  'refentment.aftertheftepstheyhad 

and  Sicily  fell  to  Marcellus.  This  '  taken  again  ft  him."  They  would 

was  a  terrible  ftroke  to  the  Syra-  have  obliged  the  confulb  to  defile 

cufans  that  were  come  to  accufe  the  fenate  to  change  the  provinces, 

him.  They  wept,  and  faid,  "  they  but  Marceilus  offered   it   of  his 

own 
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**  pofals  as  bad  been  offered  them  ;  that  they  could  not 
"  urge  in  their  excufe,  that  they  had  been  forced  by  the 
"  tyrants  to  take  arms,  fmce  they  had  voluntarily  fubmit- 
"  ted  to  thofe  tyrants  on  purpofe  to  make  war."  When  the 
reaibns  had  been  heard  on  both  fides,  the  deputies,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  Marcelius 
likewile  did  the  fame,  leaving  his  collegue  to  take  the 
fenators  votes  ;  while  he  himfelf  (6)  waited  at  the  door 
with  great  patience  and  modefty  till  the  caufe  was  deter- 
mined, mowing  no  fign  of  concern  about  the  event,  or  re- 
fentment  againfl  the  Syracufans.  After  the  votes  were  tak- 
en, and  judgment  pronounced  in  favour  of  Marcelius,  the 
Syracumns  came  and  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  be- 
feeching  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  forget  his  reient- 
ments,  and  to  pardon  not  only  them  who  were  there  pre- 
fent,  but  likewife  all  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  who  would 
always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  favours. 
Marcelius  moved  by  their  tears  and  entreaties  generoufly 
forgave  them,  and  from  that  time  continued  to  do  the 
reft  of  the  Syracuians  all  the  good  offices  he  was  able.  The 
fenate  ratified  all  that  Marcelius  had  done,  confirmed 
the  laws  and  liberties  he  had  reftored  to  them,  and  fe- 
cured  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  goods  and  eftates. 
The  Syracufans  in  return  decreed  Marcelius  all  imagi- 
nable honours,  and  made  a  particular  law,  that  when 
either  he,  or  any  of  his  family  came  into  Sicily,  the 
Syracufans  with  chaplets  on  their  heads  mould  in  a  fo- 
lemn  manner  offer  facrifice  to  the  Gods. 

After  this,  Marcelius  was  fent  againft  Hannibal.  Since 
the  battle  of  Cannae  the  other  confuls  and  generals  had 

u  fed 

own  accord  ;   which  being  done,  defirous  to  make  his  defence  fa 

and  the  Syracufans  by  that  means  their  prefence. 
put  out  of  fear,  they  profecuted         (6)  Livyfays,  he  went  to  the 

their  charge.  Liv.  xxvi.  29,  30.  capitol   to  take  the  names  of  the 

foldiers  that  were  lifted  ;  and  that 

(;)  When  the  Syracufan  depu-  after  judgment  was  pafTed,   the 

ties  had  finiflied  their  accufation,  fenate  fent  two  fenators  to   fetch 

Lsvinus,  the  other  Conful,  order-  him,  and  that  the  Syracufans  were 

ed  them  to  go  out  of  the  fenate,  ordered  to  attend  at  the  fame  time 

but  Marcelius  kept  them  in,  being  with  him. 
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nfed  no  other  policy  againft  the  Carthaginians  but  only 
to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  none  of  them  daring  to  en- 
gage with  them.  But  Marcellus  took  a  quite  contrary 
courfe,  being  fully  perfuaded  that  delay,  which  was 
thought  the  befl  way  to  ruin  Hannibal,  would  impercep- 
tibly wade  and  deftroy  Italy ;  and  that  Fabius,  with  his 
flow  and  cautious  maxims,  did  not  purfue  a  right  me- 
thod to  cure  the  diforders  of  his  country ;  for  before  he 
could  put  an  end  to  the  war,  their  whole  ftrength  would 
be  confumed.  He  thought  him  like  an  unlkilful  phyfi- 
cian,  who  out  of  fear  delays  giving  his  patient  ftrong 
but  neceffary  phyfick,  till  his  fpirits  are  quite  exhauft- 
ed,  and  nature  funk  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  re- 
covery. 

His  firft  fuccefs  was  the  retaking  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Samnites  that  had  revolted  from  the  Romans,  in 
which  ,)ie  found  great  quantities  of  corn  and  money  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  three  thoufand  of  Hannibal's 
foldiers,  whom  he  had  left  for  the  defence  of  thofe 
places,  were  made  prifoners.  After  this  Cneius  Ful- 
vius  the  proconful,  with  eleven  tribunes,  being  flain  by 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  and  the  whole  army  entirely  de- 
feated, Marcellus  difpatched  letters  to  Rome  to  animate 
and  encourage  the  people,  afluring  them  that  he  was 
actually  upon  his  march,  againft  Hannibal,  and  mould 
foon  leflen  the  joy  he  felt  for  his  late  fuccefs.  Livy 
informs  us,  that  the  reading  of  thefe  letters  was  fo  far 
from  abating  their  concern,  that  it  increafed  their  fears; 
for  they  were  in  more  pain  for  their  prefent  danger 
than  their  paft  lofs,  as  they  accounted  Marcellus  a 
greater  General  than  Fulvius. 

He  then  advancing,  according  to  his  promife,  to 
give  Hannibal  battle,  marched  into  Lucania,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  encamped  on  inacceflible  heights  near 
the  city  of  Numiftro.  Marcellus  encamped  upon  the 
plain,  and  the  next  day,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Hannibal  coming  down  from  the  hills,  a  battle 
immediately  enfued,  which,  though  not  decifive,  was 
very  bloody ;  for  it  began  at  the  third  hour,  and  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  till  the  darknefs  of  the  night  put  a  flop   to  it.. 
The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  Marcellus  drew  up 
his  army  again  among  the  dead  bodies,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  challenged  Hannibal  to  renew  the  fight,  and 
decide  the  conteft.     But  Hannibal  cbofe  rather  to  draw 
off ;  whereupon  Marcellus,  after  he  had  caufed  the  fpoils 
of  the  enemy  to  be  gathered,  and  the  bodies  of  his  dead 
foldiers  to  be  burnt,  marched  in  purfuit  of  him.     And 
though  Hannibal  laid  feveral  ambufcades  for  him  in  his 
march,   by  his   prudent  conduct  he  efcaped  them  all, 
and  had  the  advantage  in  every  fkirmifh  and  encounter  ; 
which  fo  much  heightened  his  reputation  at  Rome,  that 
on  the  approach  of  the  Comitia  to  appoint  new  confuls, 
the  fenate  judged  it  more  advifeable  to  recal  Laevinus, 
the  other  Conful,  from  Sicily,  than  to  give  Marcellus 
the  leaft  interruption,  who  was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed 
againft  Hannibal.     As  fbon  as  Laevinus  arrived,  he  was 
ordered  to  name  Quintus  Fulvius  Dictator ;  for  the  Dic- 
tator is  neither  named  by  the  fenate  or  the  people,  but 
one  of  the  confuls  or  generals  advancing  forward  in  the 
midft  of  the  afTembly,   names  whomfoever  he  pleafes  ^ 
and  the  perfon  named  is  called  Dictator,  from  the  word 
Dicere,  which  in  Latin  fignifies  to  name.     Others  think 
that  he  is  called  Dictator,   becaufe  he  refers  nothing  to 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  or  the  fuffrages  of  the  people, 
but  judges  and  determines  every  thing  as  he  pleafes  by 
virtue  of  his  own  authority :   for  the  orders  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  are  by  the  Romans  called  Edicts.  Laevinus  had 
a  mind  to  name  another  perfon  Dictator,  and  not  Ful- 
vius, who  was  prefented  to  him  by  the  fenate  ;  and  be- 
caufe he  would  not  be  obliged   to  act  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  he  left  Rome  by  night,  and  failed  back  to  Sicily. 
Whereupon   the  people  named  Quintus  Fulvius  Dic- 
tator, and  the  fenate  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  Marcel- 
lus to  confirm  their  nomination,  which  he  did ;  after 
which  he  himfelf  was  continued  in  his  command,  and 
appointed  Proconful  for  the  following  year. 

After  this  having  agreed  with  Fabius  Maximus  the 
Conful  by  letters,  that  Fabius  mould  befiege  Tarentum, 

while 
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while  be  watched  Hannibal's  motions  fo  carefully  as  to 
prevent  his  relieving  that  place,  he  marched  after  him 
with  all  diligence,  and  came  up  with  him  at  Cantiflrun; 
and  as  Hannibal  fhifted  his  camp  continually,  to  decline 
coming  to  a  battle,  Marcellus  purfued  him  clofely,  en- 
camping conflantly  in  his  fight,  and  appearing  every 
morning  in  a  readinefs   to  engage   him.     But  at  laft 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  him,  as  he  was  encamping 
in  a  plain,  he  fo  harrafled  his  army  by   little  fkirmifhes, 
that  at  length  a  general  battle  enfued  ;  but   the   night 
parted  them  again.     Early  the  next  morning  the  Ro- 
mans came  out  of  their  intrenchments,   and   prefented 
themfelves  once  more  in  order  of  battle ;  this  greatly 
enraged  Hannibal,  who  calling  all  the  Carthaginians  to- 
gether, made  a  fpeech  to  them,  in  which  he  conjured 
them  to  fight  bravely  once  more,   to  maintain  the  re- 
nown they  had  already  gained,  and  to  confirm  to  them- 
felves the  fruits  of  all  their  former  victories  : "  For  you  fee, 
"  faid  he,  after  all  our  fuccefTes,  and  notwithftanding  we 
<c  are  fo  lately  come  offconquerors,  we  are  fcarce  allowed 
"  time  to  breathe ;  nor  are  we  like  to  enjoy  any  manner 
"  of  quiet,  unlefs  we  drive  this  man  back."  Immediately 
after  this  both  armies  charged  with  great  fury ;  and  the 
event  mowed  thatMarcellus'smifcarriage  on  thisoccafi- 
on  was  owing  (7)  to  an  improper  and  ill-timed  motion.  For 
feeing  his  right  wing  preffed  hard,  he  commanded  one  of 
his  legions  to  advance  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  which 
occafioning  a  di  (order  among  his  troops,  gave  the  victory 
to  the  enemy,  (8)  above   two  thoufand   Romans  be- 
ing flain  upon  the  fpot.     When  Marcellus  had  retreated 
into  his  camp,  he  fummoned  the  whole  army  together, 
and   faid,  "  he   faw    the    arms    and    bodies   of  Ro- 
mans 

(7)  Livy  relates  the  fa£l  thus  ;  "  take  their  place,  the  whole  army 

'  Marceilus  feeing  his  right  wing,  "  was  put  into  the  utmolt  confu- 

*  confiding  of  the  choiceft  troops  "fion."  Livy  does  not  lay  theblame 

'  of  the  allies,  give  way,  ordered  on  Marcellus,  but  on  the  troops 

'  the  eighteenth  legion  to  advance  that  were  ordered  to  fupport  the 

'  to  the  front ;  and  the    former  right  wing,   and  who   advanced 

'  fliamefully  retreating,   and  the  too  flowly. 

'  latter  advancing  but  flowly  to  (8)  Two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred 
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"  mans  before  him,  but  not  one  Roman."  And  when  they 
afked  him  pardon  for  their  fault,  he  told  them,  "  they 
"  muft  not  expect  it  fo  long  as  they  continued  beaten,  but 
"  that  he  would  grant  it  as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  ; 
"  and  that  he  would  lead  them  to  battle  again  the  next  day, 
"  that  the  news  of  their  victory  might  arrive  at  Rome  be- 
"  fore  that  of  their  flight.'*  When  he  difmiiled  them,  he 
gave  orders  (9)  that  barley,  inftead  of  wheat,  mould  be 
given  to  thofe  companies  that  had  turned  their  backs  and 
loft  their  colours.  His  difcourfe  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  the  foldiers,  that  though  many  of  them  had  iuffered 
very  much,  and  were  ibrely  wounded,  yet  there  was 
not  one  among  them,  to  whom  the  General's  words 

<^j  * 

were  not  more  painful  than  his  wounds. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  fcarlet  robe,  which  was 
the  fignal  of  battle,  was  hung  out  -t  the  companies  that 
came  off  with  dilhonour  in  the  lail  engagement,  at  their 
earned  requeft  obtained  leave  to  be  placed  in  the  fore- 
moil  line;  after  which  die  officers  drew  up  the  reft  of 
the  troops  in  their  proper  order.  When  this  was  told 
to  Hannibal,  he  cried  out, "  O  ye  Gods !  what  is  to  be  done 
"  with  a  man,  who  is  not  affected  with  either  good  or  bad 
"fortune?  He -is  the  only  man,  who,  when  conqueror, 
"l  gives  his  enemies  no  reft,  and  when  conquered,  takes 
"  none  himielf.  We  muft  even  refolve  to  fight  with  him 
"  for  ever  ;  for  the  glory  of  a  victory  and  the  fhame  of  a 
"  defeat  equally  infpire  him  with  new  courage,  and  fpur 
"him  on  to  further  attempts." 

Both  armies  engaged  immediately  ;  and  Hannibal 
feeing  the  advantage  equal  on  both  fides,  commanded 
the  elephants  to  be  brought  up,  and  driven  againft  the 
van  of  the  Roman  army ;  which  at  firft  cauied  fome 
terror  and  confufion  in  the  foremoft  ranks.  But  Fla- 

vius 

dred  of  the  Romans  and  their  al-  (9)  This  was  a  common  pu- 
lies  ;  among  whom  were  four  Ro-  nifhment.  Marcellus  likewife coon- 
man  centurians,  and  two  tribunej  manded  that  the  commanders  of 
of  tlie  foldiers.  The  wing  that  thofe  companies  fhould  con- 
fled,  loft  four  ftandards,  and  the  tinue  all  day  long  with  their 
legion  that  fliould  have  lupported  fwords  drawn,  and  without  their 
them  loft  two.  Liv.  xxvii.  it,  girdles. 

II.  A  a                                (i)  Livy 
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vius  a  tribune  fnatching  an  enfign  from  one  of  the  com- 
panies, advanced,  and  with  the  point  of  it  wounded 
the  foremoft  elephant  ;  whereupon  the  beaft  turning 
back  ran  upon  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  upon  the 
next  that  followed,  and  fo  on,  till  they  were  all  put  in- 
to diforder.  As  foon  as  Marcellus  perceived  this,  he 
commanded  his  horfe  to  fall  on,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  confufion  the  elephants  had  caufed  to  endea- 
vour to  rout  the  enemy  entirely.  The  cavalry,  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  attacked  the  Carthaginians  fu- 
rioufly,  driving  them  back  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
making  a  moft  terrible  Daughter ;  to  which  the  ele- 
phants which  were  killed  or  wounded  contributed  not  a 
little.  Eight  thoufand  Carthaginians  were  (lain  in  this 
battle ;  on  the  Roman  fide  three  thoufand  were  killed, 
and  almoft  all  the  reft  wounded.  By  this  means  Han- 
nibal had  an  opportunity  to  decamp  by  night,  and  re- 
move to  a  good  diflance  from  Marcellus,  who,  by  rea- 
fbn  of  his  wounded  men,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
purfue  him,  but  retired  with  his  army  by  flow  and  eaiy 
marches  into  Campania,  and  (i)  paifed  the  fummer  at 
Sinuefla,  to  recover  and  refrefh  his  foldiers. 

When  Hannibal  had  thus  got  clear  of  the  enemy,  his 
army  being  under  no  manner  of  reftraint,  over-ran  the 
feveral  parts  of  Italy  round  about,  ravaging  and  burn- 
ing all  before  them.  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  un- 
favourable reports  concerning  Marcellus  at  Rome ;  and 
his  enemies  incited  Publius  Bibulus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  a  confi- 
derable  orator,  to  bring  an  accufation  againft  him. 
This  man  exclaimed  againft  him  publicldy,  and  ufed 
all  his  endeavours  to  have  the  command  of  the  army 
taken  from  him,  and  given  to  fome  other  perfon  ;  "  For 

Marcellus, 

(i)  "  Livy  fays  in  the  city  of  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Canu- 

"  Venufia  ;"  which  is  more  pro-  fium  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
bable.  The  great  number  of 

wounded     men    Marcellus    had,  (2)  Plutarch  puts  this  piece  of 

would  hinder  him  from  going  to  wit  into  Bibulus's  mouth,  fuppo- 

SinueiTa,  which  was  too  far  diftant  fing  that  Marcellus  was  gone  to 

Sinuefla  ; 
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Marcellus,  faid  he,  "  having  exercifed  himfelf  a  little 
"  againft  Hannibal,  has  left  the  ftage  of  battle,  (2)  and 
"  is  gone  to  the  baths,  to  refrefh  himfelf  after  his  fatigue. 
Marcellus  having  received  advice  of  thefe  practices, 
committed  the  charge  of  the  army  to  his  lieutenants, 
and  haftened  to  Rome  to  refute  the  falfe  accufations  of 
his  enemies.  At  his  arrival  he  found  a  charge  drawn 
up  againft  him,  founded  on  thofe  calumnies^  And 
when  the  day  of  hearing  was  come,  and  the.  people 
were  affembled  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  Bibulus  afcended 
the  tribune's  feat,  and  accufed  him  with  great  vehe- 
mence. Mareellus's  anfwer  was  plain  and  fhort ;  but 
the 'great  men  and  chief  of  the  citizens  undertook  his 
defence  very  warmly,  and  fpoke  with  great  freedom, 
advifing  the  people  not  to  (how  themfelves  worfe  judges 
than  the  enemy,  by  condemning  Marcellus  for  cowar- 
dice, who  was  the  only  General  they  had  whom  Han- 
nibal took  care  to  avoid,  and  conftantly  endeavoured 
not  to  be  engaged  with,  though  he  was  very  forward  to 
come  to  an  engagement  with  all  the  reft. 

When  they /had  ended  their  pleadings  on  both  fides, 
the  accufer's  hopes  of  obtaining  judgment  againft  Mar- 
cellus were  fo  far  defeated,  that  he  was  not  only  acquit- 
ted, but  a  fifth  time  chofen  Con  fill. 

As  foon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he  went 
to  all  the  cities  of  Tufcany,  where  he  allayed  a  ver^ 
dangerous  and  feditious  commotion,  that  tended  to  a 
revolt.  At  his  return  he  had  a  mind  to  dedicate  to 
Honour  and  Virtue  the  temple  he  had  caufed  to  be  built 
but  of  the  ipoils  brought  from  Sicily,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  priefts,  who  thought  it  unbecoming  the  honour 
due  to  the  gods,  that  one  tempile  fhbuld  contain  two 

deities; 

Sinuefla  ;  for  there  were  hot  baths  hot  baths  rierir  that  place.    Bibu- 

near  that  city,   famous  for  curing  his  thought  it  fufficientto  reproach 

feveral  diftempers,   as  Strabo  par-  Marcellus  with  pa/ling  the  funmief 

ticularl^  obferves.     But   if  Mar-  in  winter  quarters,  that  is  in  gar- 

cellus  went  to  Venufia,  as  there  is  rifon  within  doors  ;  "  j'Eftiva  Ve- 

no  room  to  doubt,  then  this  jeft  '•  nufue  fub  te£lis  agere,     L.iv. 
is  quite  loft ;  for  there  were  no 

A  a  2                                       (»)  A 
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deities  -,  (3)  he  therefore  (4)  began  to  build  another  to 
Virtue,  highly  difpleafed  at  the  oppofition  he  had  met 
with,  and  reckoning  it  an  ill  omen. 

Several  other  omens  happened  at  the  fame  time, 
which  troubled  him  very  much ,  fome  of  the  temples 
were  ftruck  with  thunder,  and  the  gold  in  that  of  Ju- 
piter was  gnawed  by  rats :  and  it  was  likewife  reported, 
that  an  ox  had  fpoke ;  and  that  a  child  had  been  born 
with  an  elephant's  head,  and  was  ftill  alive ;  and  among 
all  the  expiatory  facrifices  which  were  offered  on  that 
occafion  there  was  not  one  that  manifefled  any  favour- 
able tokens.  For  this  reafon  the  Augurs  detained  him 
flill  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  his  ardour  and  impa- 
tience to  be  gone  ^  for  never  was  a  man  inflamed  with 
fo  great  a  defire  for  any  thing  as  Marcellus  was  to  bring 
Hannibal  to  a  decifive  battle.  This  was  the  fubjedt  of 
his  dreams  in  the  night,  and  of  his  converfation  all 
day  with  his  friends  and  collegues ;  nor  did  he  make 
any  other  requeft  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  per- 
mit him  to  come  to  a  thorough  engagement  with 
Hannibal.  Nay,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  both  armies  encompafTed  with  one  wall  or 
ditch,  and  to  have  engaged  Hannibal  within  that  inclo- 
fure.  And  had  not  his  fame  in  war  been  thoroughly 
eftablifhed,  and  the  proofs  he  had  given,  that  for  pru- 
dence and  difcretion  he  was  inferior  to  no  one  what- 
ever, 

•  (3)  A  certain  man  going  to  '  to  more  than  one  God ;  for  if  It 
Athens,  and  feeing  at  the  gate  of  '  was  dedicated  to  two,  and  it 
the  city,  a  temple  dedicated  to  two  '  fliould  happen  to  be  vifited  with 
goas,  faid,  "  I  muft  even  turn  back  '  lightning  and  thunder,  or  any 
"again;  for  fmce  they  are  forced  '  other  prodigy  from  heaven,  it 
"  to  lodge  two  gods  at  the  gate,  1  '  would  be  difficult  to  make  expi- 
"  fhall  meet  with  no  lodging  in  the  '  ation,  becaufe  they  could  not 
"  city."  But  in  this  inftance  the  '  know  to  which  of  the  two  gods 
true  caufe  that  made  the  priefts  '  they  ought  to  offer  facrifice;  it 
oppofe  thisdedication  was  not  that  'not  being  allowable  to  offer  a 
they  thought  it  unfuitableto  their  '  fingle  facrifice  to  two  gods,  ex- 
dignity.  Livy  tells  us  the  true  '  cept  inlfome  particular inftances.' 
reafon.  xvii.  25.  "  The  priefts  op-  (4)  This  work  was  carried  on 
"  pofed  this  dedication,  becauie  and  finished  with  great  diligence, 
"  they  affirmed  that  one  temple  though  Marcellus  dedicated  nei- 
"  could  not  regularly  be  dedicated  ther 
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ever,  been  inconteftible,  one  would  have  thought  he 
had  been  tranfported  by  a  juvenile  heat  and  ambition 
beyond  *vhat  became  a  perfon  of  his  age ;  for  he  was 
above  fixty  when  he  was  chofen  Con  fill  the  fifth  time. 

However  as  foon  as  the  diviners  had  finifhed  fuch  fa- 
crifices  and  expiations  as  they  judged  proper,  (5)  he 
and  his  collegue  left  Rome,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  againft  Hannibal ;  and  encamping  between  the  ci- 
ties of  Bantia  and  Venufia,  he  tried  every  method  to  pro- 
voke Hannibal  to  a  battle.  This,  Hannibal  very  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  •,  but  having  received  intelligence 
(6)  that  the  confute  were  about  to  fend  troops  to  be- 
fiege  the  city  of  the  Epizephyriar.s,  or  weftern  Lccrians, 
he  prepared  an  ambufcade  on  their  way  near  the  hill 
of  Petelia,  and  flew  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of  their 
men.  This  enraged  Marcellus  beyond  meafure,  and 
heightened  his  deiire  of  coming  to  a  battle,  fo  that  he 
removed  his  camp  nearer  to  the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  little  hill,  whofe 
afcent  was  pretty  fteep  ;  it  was  covered  with  bufhes  and 
thickets,  and  on  its  fides  were  holes  and  ditches,  from 
whence  iifued  fprings  and  currents  of  water.  The  Ro- 
mans admired  that  Hannibal  coming  fir  ft  to  fo  com- 
modious a  place,  mould  not  take  poffeflion  of  it,  but 
leave  it  for  the  enemy.  But  if  Hannibal  judged  it  a 
proper  place  for  a  camp,  he  thought  it  much  fitter  for 

an 

ther  of  them  himfelf ;   but  about  the   confuls  fent  a  detacl.ment  of 

four  yeais  after  his  fon  dedicated  their   forces    to    undertake    that 

them  both.  fiege,  which   if  a  great  miflake. 

(5)  His  collegue  Crifpinus  left  Marcellus  and  Crifpinus  were  not 
Rome  before  him,  and  marching  fo  imprudent    as  to  weaken  their 
into  Lucania,  befieged  Locris;  but  army    in  fight  of  fuch  an  enemy 
he  raifed  the  (iege  as  foon  as  he  as  Hannibal.  They  fent  orders  to 
undeifteod  that  Marcellus  was  ar-  Lucius  Cincius,  who  was  in  Sicily 
rived  at  Venufia,  and  had  brought  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Locris,  and 
his  troops  into  the  field,  and  Nke-  at  the  fame  time  caufed  the  gar- 
wife   that    Hannibal    was   come  rifon    that  was  at  Taientum    to 
near  to  Lacinium.  march  that  way  ;  and  thefe  were 

(6)  Plutarch   does   not  fuffici-  the  troops  Hannibal  furprized,  by 
ently  clear  this  faft.     From  what  lying  in  ambufcade  near  Petelia. 
he  fays,  one  would  believe  that  Liv.  xxvii.  26. 

A  a  3  (?)  Every 
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an  ambufcade ;  and  to  that  ufe  he  chofe  to  put  it.     To 
this  end,  he  filled  the  thickets  and  hollows  with  arch- 
ers and  fpearmen,  not  doubting  but  fo  advantageous  a 
fituation  would  entice  the  Romans  thither.     Nor  was  he 
miftaken  in  his  conjecture ;    for  immediately  this  be- 
came the  fole  fubjed  of  difcourfe  all  over  the  Roman 
camp  ;    and,  as  if  they  had  been  all  Generals,   every 
one  was  fetting  forth  the  advantage  they  fhould  have 
over  the  enemy  by  encamping  on  this  hill,  or  at  leaft 
raifmg  a  fortification  on  it.     Marcellus  therefore  thought 
fit  to  go  himfelf  with  fome  horfe  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place  -,   but  before  he  went,  ordered  a  facrifice  to  be 
offered.      In  the  firfl  victim  that  was  flain,  the  diviner 
fhowed  him  the  liver  without  a  head ;    in  the  fecond, 
(7)  the  head  of  the  liver  feemed  to  grow  plump  and 
large  all  at  once,  and  all  the  other  parts  appeared  frefh 
and  promifing ;    fo  that  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
occafioned  by  the  firft,  feerned  quite  removed  by  the 
great  hopes  arifing  from    the   lafi.      But  the  diviners 
thought  otherwife,  and  declared  that  this  only  encreafed 
their  fears  ;   for  whenever  fair  and  aufpicious  figns  ap- 
pear immediately  after  fuch  as  are  imperfect  and  ill- 
boding,   fuch  a  fudden  change  is  an  unfavourable  prog- 
noflick.     But  as  Pindar  fays, 

Nor  fire  nor  brazen  walls  can  fate  controul,  !> 

Marcellus  therefore  leaving  his  camp  in  order  to  view 
the  place,  took  with  him  his  collegue  Crifpinus,  his 
(on  Marcellus  who  was  a  tribune,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horfe,  among  which  there  was  not 
one  Roman  •,  they  were  allTufcans,  except  forty  Fregel- 
lanians,  of  whofe  fidelity,  affection,  and  courage  he 
had  received  fignal  and  undoubted  proofs.  On  the 

top 

(7)  Every  thing  that  encreafed  latter  end  of  the  year,  after   he 
and  grew  large  was  a  good  fign  ;  had  named  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
anrl  whatever  was  contracted  and  quatus  di&ator,   to  hold  the  Co- 
diminiflied  was  an  ill  omen.  mitia.     Some  fay  he  died  at  Ta- 

(8)  He   lived  till  towards  the     rentum,  others,  in  Compania. 

(9)  He 
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top  of  the  hill,  which,  as  we  faid  before,  was  woody, 
and  full  of  brambles,  was  placed  a  centinel,  who, 
without  being  difcerned  by  the  Romans,  faw  plainly  all 
the  motions  of  their  army.  They  that  lay  in  ambufh 
had  intelligence  from  him  of  every  thing  that  pafied  ; 
and  therefore  lay  clofe  till  Marcellus  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  when  on  a  fudden  they  all  rufhed  out 
upon  him,  letting  fly  at  him  a  mower  of  arrows,  and 
charging  him  on  all  fides  with  their  fwords  and  fpears. 
Some  purfued  thofe  that  fled,  and  others  attacked  fuch 
,as  ftood  their  ground  ;  for  theTufcans  having  run  away 
at  the  firft  charge,  the  forty  Fregellanians  clofed  them- 
felves  together  in  a  body,  to  defend  and  fave  the  con- 
fuls ;  till  Crifpinus  being  wounded  by  two  arrows,  turned 
his  horfe  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  Marcellus  being  run 
quite  through  the  body  with  a  lance,  fell  down  dead  ; 
then  the  few  Fregellanians  that  remained,  leaving  Mar- 
cellus's  body  there,  carried  off  his  fon,  who  was  already 
wounded,  and  fled  with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  fkirmim  there  were  not  many  more  than 
forty  men  flain ;  eighteen  were  taken  prisoners,  befides 
five  lictors.  (8)  Crifpinus  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days 
after.  Never  dki-ftrcTTa^fafter  befal  the  Romans  be- 
fore, to  lofe  tfoth  th^ir  confuls  in  one  engagement. 
Hannibal  mad4  little/account  of  this  defeat,  or  the  pri- 
foners  that  werextatten  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Mar- 
cellus was  flain,  hpro^ftened  to  the  place  of  battle,  and 
coming  neaj^his/bodyAviewed  it  for  fqme  time,  admir- 
ing Lpr-ftfengtH  and  mien  ;  but  without  fpeaking  one 
infulting  word,  or  mewing  the  leaft  fign  of  joy  at  the 
fall  of  fo  great  and  formidable  an  enemy.  He  feemed 
indeed  furprized  at  the  ftrange  and  undeferved  death  of 
fo  great  a  man,  and  (9)  taking  his  fignet  from  his  fin- 
ger, commanded  that  his\body  mould  be  magnificently 

adorned 

(9)  He  defigned  to  make  ufe\  prudence  to  acquaint  all  the 
of  it  to  furprize  the  city  of  Sala-  \  neighbouring  cities  with  the 
pia,  by  writing  letters  in  Marcel-  I  death  of  his  collegue,  and  that 
lus's  name,  and  fealing  them  with  his  fignet  was  in  the  enemy's 
his  fignet :  but  Crifpinus  had  the  hands.  The  inhabitants  of  Sa 

A  a  4  lapia 
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adorned  and  burnt,  and  his  afties  put  into  a  filver 
urn  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  it,  and  fent  to  his  fon. 
But  certain  Numidians  meeting  thofe  that  carried  the 
urn,  fell  upon  them  with  a  defign  to  take  it  away  ; 
and  while  the  others  ftood  upon  their  guard  to  de- 
fend it  it  happened  that  in  the  ftruggle  the  afhes  were 
fpilt.  When  this  was  told  to  Hannibal,  he  faid  to  thofe 
about  him,  ltlt  is  impoflible  to  do  any  thing  againft  the  will 
"  of  Cod."  He  punifhed  the  Numidians  for  what  they  had 
done,  but  took  no  further  care  to  collect  the  afhes,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  decreed  by  the  gods  that  Marcellus 
mould  die  after  fo  ftrange  a  manner,  and  his  remains 
be  denied  the  honour  of  a  burial.  This  is  what  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  and  Valerius  Maximus  write  ^  (i)  but  Livy 
and  Auguflus  Casfar  affirm  that  the  urn  was  carried  to 
his  fon  Marcellus,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
'funeral.  Marcellus's  publick  donations,  befides  what 
he  dedicated  at  Rome,  were  a  magnificent  Gymnafiurn,  at 
Catana,  in  Sicily,  and  feveral  ftatues  and  pictures  brought 
from  Syracufe,  which  he  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  the 
Gods  called  Cabiri,  in  the  ifland  of  Samothracia,  and  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus  ;  in  which  laft  there 
was  likewife  a  ftatue  of  Marcellus  with  this  infcription, 
as  Pofidonius  the  philofopher  relates, 

Marcellus,  great  by  birth,  and  great  in  war, 
ffflkjbtou  a  planet  radiant  from  afar ; 
Sev'n  times  diftingui/frd  by  a  Conful's  name, 
From  well-fought  fields  he  reap'd  immortal  fame. 

The  author  of  this  infcription  adds  to  the  dignity  of 
Conful  that  of  Proconful,  with  which  he  was  twice 

honoured 

lapia  punidied  deceit  by  deceit;  ed  on  the  hill  where  the  engage- 
and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  make  ment  happened,  and  that  finding 
a  didionourable  retreat  after  lo-  Marcellus's  body,  he  caufed  it  to 
fing  fome  of  his  troops.  be  interred  :  "  Caftrain  turnulam 

"  in  quo  pugnatum  erat  externplo 

(0  Livy  does  not  affirm  this  ;  *  transfert;  ibi  inventum  Marcelli 
on  the  contrary  he  fays  that  Han-  "  corpus  fepelit.  xxvii.  28."  As  to 
nibal  went  forthwith  and  encamp-  Auguftus  I  can  fay  nothing,becaufe 

what 
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honoured.  (2)  His  family  flourifhed  with  great  fplen- 
dor  to  the  time  of  Marcellus,  who  was  the  fon  of  Cains 
Marcellus  and  of  Odavia,  fitter  to  the  Emperor  Ali- 
gn! ins.  He  died  very  young,  in  the  year  of  his  /Edile- 
fhip,  and  foon  after  he  had  married  Julia  the  Empe- 
ror's daughter.  (3)  In  honour  of  him,  his  mother 
Odavia  dedicated  a  library,  and  Auguftus  a  theatre, 
which  were  called  the  library  and  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus. 


The  Comparifon  of  Marcellus  with  Pelopidas. 

THESE  are  the  moft  remarkable  things  we  find 
in  hiftory  concerning  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas, 
between  whom  there  was  a  perfect  refemblance  in  tem- 
per and  behaviour.  They  were  both  men  of  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  body,  of  heroick  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, and  of  indefatigable  induftry  ;  but  there  was 
this  difference ;  Marcellus  in  moft  of  the  cities  which  he 
took  by  aflault  fuffered  great  flaughter  to  be  commit- 
ted, whereas  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  never  fpilt  the 
blood  of  any  man  they  had  conquered,  nor  deprived 
any  city  they  took  of  its  liberty.  And  it  is  affirmed 
that  if  either  of  them  had  been  prefent,  the  Thebans 
had  never  enflaved  the  Orchomenians. 

As  to  their  martial  exploits,  nothing  can  be  greater 
or  more  glorious  than  what  Marcellus  performed  againfl 
the  Gauls,  when  with  a  handful  of  horfe  only,  he  de- 
feated a  powerful  army  of  horfe  and  foot,  (which  you 
will  fcarce  find  to  have  been  done  by  any  other  Gene- 
ral) 

what  he  has  written   is    not  ex-  and  young  Marcellus  died  in  the 

tant.  fecond  year  of  the   iSgth  Olym- 

(2)  It  continued  after  his  death  piad,  and  yjoth  year  of  Rome, 
an  hundred  and  eighty-five  years; 

for  he  was  (lain  in   the  firft  year  (3)  According  to  Suetonius  and 

of   the    1 43d  Olympiad,  in    the  Dion,    it  was   not    CXlavia,  but 

545th  year  of  Rome,   and    206  Auguftus,  that  dedicated   this  li- 

years  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  brary. 

(4)  The 
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and  flew  their  King  with  his  own  hand.  Pelopi- 
das  attempted  fomething  of  the  like  nature,  bur  failed, 
and  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt.  However,  the  famous 
battles  of  Leu&raand  Tegyrae  mayjuftly  be  compared 
to  thofe  exploits  of  Marcellus.  But  for  ftratagem  and 
circumvention,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  hiflory  of 
Marcellus  that  ,c#n  be  compared  to  what  Pelopidas  did 
at  his  return  from  exile,  when  he  flew  the  Theban 
tyrants  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  exploit  effected  by  artifice 
and  furprize  that  can  equal  it. 

The  Romans  had  to  do  with  Hannibal,  who  was  a  very 
formidable  enemy  j  the  Thebans  were  engaged  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians.     And  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
defeated  by  Pelopidas  at  Leu&ra  and  Tegyrae ;  whereas 
Hannibal  according  to  Polybius,  was  never  once  beatea 
by  Marcellus,  but  continued  invincible,  till  he  was  con- 
quered by  Scipio.     But  we  rather  believe,  with  Livy, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  the  Latin   hiftorians,  and 
with  (4)  King  Juba  among  the  Greeks,  that  Marcellus  in 
fome  battles  did   defeat  Hannibal,  though  the  advan- 
tages he  gained  were  not  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  turn 
the  balance  confiderably  on  his  fide  ;  the   lofs  Hannibal 
fuftained  in  any  of  thefe  engagements,  was  like  a  flight 
fall  given  to  a  wreftler,  from  which  he  eafily  recovers 
himfelf.     But  what  has  been  very  juftly  admired,  and 
can  never  be  fufficiently   applauded  is,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  defeat  of  fo  many  armies,  the  (laughter  of 
fo  many   generals,  and  the  almoft  total  fubveifion  of 
their  whole  empire,  Marcellus  flill  infpired  the  Romans 
with  fuch  confidence  and  courage,  that  they   never  de- 
clined coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.     He 
alone  not   only   removed  that  confirmation  and  dread 
they  had  long  lain  under,  but  pofleflfed  them  with   an 

eager 

(4)  The  fon  of  Juba,  King  of  tarch,  was  brought  in  triumph  to 
Numidia,  who  in  the  civil  war  Rome  by  Czfar.  His  being  taken 
Tided  with  Pompey,  and  was  flain  prifoner  proved  his  great  happi- 
by  Petreius  in  a  fmgle  combat,  nefs  ;  for  by  that  means  he  came 
The  fon,  mentioned  here  by  Plu-  to  be  educated  in  the  learning  of 

the 
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eager  defire  of  battle,  and  raifed  their  fpirits  to  that 
height,  that  they  would  never  eafily  yield,  but  always 
difpute  the  victory  with  obftinacy  and  refolution.  For 
thofevery  men,  whom  conftant  ill  fuccefs  had  accuC- 
tomed  to  think  themfelves  happy,  (5)  if  they  could 
but  fave  their  lives  by  flying  from  the  enemy,  he  taught 
to  be  afhamed  of  coming  off  with  difadvantage,  to 
blufh  at  the  very  thought  of  giving  way,  and  to  be 
very  fenfibly  affected  as  oft  as  they  came  fliort  of 
victory. 

As  Pelopidas  all  the  time  he  commanded,  never  loft 
one  battle,  and  Marcellus  won  more  than  any  Roman 
General  of  his  time,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  the 
great  number  of  his  victories  ought  to  put  him  on  a 
level  with  Pelopidas  who  was  never  once  beaten. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marcellus  took  Syracufe,  whereas 
Pelopidas  could  never  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta ; 
though  in  my  opinion,  the  taking  of  Syracufe  was  not 
fo  great  an  action  as  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Sparta, 
and  being  the  firft  that  pafled  the  river  Eurotas  with  an 
army ;  unlefs  it  may  be  faid,  that  Epaminondas  had  a 
greater  (hare  in  the  glory  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  bat- 
tle at  Leuctra ;  whereas  the  renown  Marcellus  gained 
was  entirely  his  own.  He  alone  took  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe, he  defeated  the  Gauls  without  the  help  of  his 
collegue,  he  made  head  againft  Hannibal,  not  only 
without  the  afliftance  of  any  other  General,  but  even 
when  all  the  reft  endeavoured  to  difTuade  him  from  it ; 
fo  that  it  was  he  alone  that  quite  changed  the  face  of 
the  war,  and  taught  the  Romans  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  refolution  and  intrepidity. 

As  to  their  deaths,  I  commend  neither  of  them  ; 
nay  it  raifes  concern  and  even  indignation  in  me  to 

think 

the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  of  a  mium,  which  Horace  makes  Han- 
barbarian   became   an    excellent  nibal  give  the  Romans, 
hiftorian. 

(5)  Plutarch  here  transfers  to  "  quos  optimus 

the  Carthaginians  that  fine  enco-  "Fallere&effugereefttriumphus." 
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think  of  their  unfortunate  end,  and  that  rafhnefs  which 
occafioned  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  Hannibal, 
who  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  the  number  of  which 
was  fo  great  that  it  would  be  a  labour  to  reckon  them 
up,  never  received  a  wound ;  and  I  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud (6)  Chryfantes  in  the  Cyropedia,  who  having  his 
fword  lifted  up  and  ready  to  ftrike,  upon  hearing  the 
trumpets  found  a  retreat,  calmly  and  modeftly  retired, 
without  giving  the  ftroke.  But  what  may  plead  Pelo- 
pidas's  excufe  is,  that  befides  being  tranfported  and  hur- 
ried on  by  the  heat  of  battle,  his  heroick  ardour  was 
further  inflamed  by  a  brave  and  noble  defire  of  re- 
venge. For  as  Euripides  fays, 

With  life  preferv'dto  triumph  o'er  the  foe, 
Is  the  fi*ft  ghry  valiant  chiefs  can  know. 
Is  this  denyed,  and  death  by  beav'n  decreed? 
tcTis  their  next  pmife  in  honour's  caufe  to  bleed. 

In  fuch  a  man  dying  is  a  free  and  voluntary  action, 
not  a  fuffering  as  in  other  men.  But  befide  the  anger 
and  refentment  with  which  Pelopidas  was  fired,  the  end 
propofed  in  conquering,  which  was  the  death  of  a 
tyrant,  was  fome  excufe  for  its  rafhnefs ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  inftance  in  which  fo  much 
might  be  faid  to  juftify  an  action  of  this  kind. 

But  as  to  Marcellus,  the  cafe  is  quite  different ;  he 
lay  under  no  urgent  neceflity,  he  was  not  carried  away 
by  that  fury  and  enthufiafm  that  ftifles  reafon,  and  fhuts 
the  eyes  in  the  greateft  danger  ;  but  he  threw  himfelf 
headlong  into  it,  and  died,  not  like  a  General  but  like 
a  fcout,  or  fpy,  expofmg  his  five  confulates,  his  three 
triumphs,  the  fpoils  of  kings,  with  all  his  trophies  and 
laurels,  to  a  company  of  Spanifh  and  Numidian  adven- 
turers, mercenary  wretches,  who  had  fold  their  lives  to 
the  Carthaginians  for  hire :  an  accident  fo  ftrange  and 
furprizing,  that  they  in  fome  meafure  even  envied 

themieives 

(6)  He  was  an  officer  in  Cy-  phon  in  the  beginningof  the  fourth 
rus's  army,  mentioned  by  Xeno-  book  of  his  Cyropxdia. 
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themfelves  fuch  an  unhoped  for  fuccefs,  that  the  bra- 
veft,  mofl  powerful  and  moft  renowned  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans fhould  fall  by  their  hands  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Fregellanian  fcouts. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  what  I  have  faid  here  is 
defigned  as  an  accufation  againfl  thefe  great  men,  but 
rather  as  a  complaint  to  them  of  the  injury  done  them- 
felves in  preferring  their  courage  to  all  their  other 
virtues,  and  as  a  free  expoftulation  with  them  for  be- 
ing fo  prodigal  of  their  lives,  and  dying  for  their  own 
fakes,  and  not  for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  their 
friends,  and  their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whofe  caufe 
he  was  Hain,  and  Marcellus  by  thofe  very  enemies  that 
flew  him.  The  former  was  a  happinefs  that  might  be 
envied  ;  but  the  latter  was  more  great  and  glorious ; 
fmce  it  is  much  more  for  an  enemy  to  admire  and  ho- 
nour that  virtue  by  which  he  has  fuffered,  than  for  a 
friend  to  be  grateful  to  that,  which  has  been  benefici- 
al to  him.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  honour  is  pure  and 
fmcere  ;  in  the  laft,  more  regard  is  had  to  interefl  than 
to  real  worth  and  virtue. 


r  IDES, 


ARISTlDES. 


ARISTIDES,  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Antiochis,  and  ward  of  Alopece. 
Concerning  his  eftate,  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Some  affirm  that  he  was  always  very  poor,  and  that  he 
left  two  daughters  behind  him,  who  remained  a  long 
time  unmarried  by  reafon  of  their  poverty.  But  Deme- 
trius thePhalerian  contradicts  this  general  opinion  in  his 
Socrates,  and  affirms,  that  he  knew  a  farm  at  Phalera, 
that  went  by  Ariftides's  name,  where  he  was  buried ; 
and  to  fhow  the  wealthy  condition  of  his  family,  he 
produces  three  proofs  j  the  firft  is  the  office  of  that 

Archon, 


Archons,  as  the  Romans  did  theirs 

by  their  confuls.    One  of  the  nine 

archons 


(i)  %Ewu»vpo»  *A(x,w-  At  Athens 
they  reckoned  the  years  by  their 
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Archon,  by  (i)  whofe  name  the  year  was  diftmguifhed, 
and  which  fell  to  him  by  lot ;  to  which  office  none 
were  admitted  but  fuch  as,  by  the  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  appeared  to  be  of  the  greateft  eminence,  and 
who  having  an  income  of  five  hundred  meafures  of 
corn,  or  fome  other  produce,  were  called  Pentacofio- 
medimnoi.  The  fecond  proof  4s  the  oftracifrn,  which  was 
never  inflicted  on  the  meaner  fort,  but  only  upon  per- 
fons  of  quality  and  diftindtion,  whofe  grandeur  and 
authority  expofed  them  to  the  envy  of  the  people. 
The  third  and  lafl  proof  is  taken  from  the  tripods 
which  Ariftides  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  as 
offerings  for  his  victory  at  the  publick  games,  and 
which  continue  there  to  this  day,  with  this  infcriptiou 
on  them,  "  The  tribe  Antiochis  obtained  the  victory, 
"  Ariftides  defrayed  the  charges,  and  Archeftratus's 
'*  play  was  acted." 

But  this  lafl  proof,  though  in  appearance  the  ftrongeft 
of  all,  is,  in  reality,  very  weak;  for  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  every  one  knows,  lived  and  died  poor,  and  Plato 
the  philofopher,  exhibited  very  expenfive  (hows ;  the 
former  defraying  the  charge  of  a  concert  of  flutes  at 
Thebes,  and  the  latter  of  an  entertainment  of  (ing- 
ing  performed  by  boys  at  Athens ;  Dion  having  fup- 
plied  Plato  and  Pelopidas  Epaminondas  with  what  money 
was  neceflary  for  that  purpofe  ;  for  good  men  have  not 
fworn  an  irreconcileable  enmity  to  the  prefents  of  their 
friends ;  they  look  indeed  upon  thofe  that  are  taken  to 
be  hoarded,  and  with  an  avaricious  intention,  as  vik 
and  dimonourable,  but  refufe  them  not  when  honour 
and  reputation  may  be  ferved  by  them  without  any  ful- 
picion  of  avarice. 

As  to  the  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  Panretius 
mows  plainly  that  Demetrius  was  deceived  by  the  fimili- 
tude  of  names  ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  Median  to  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  there  are  upon  record  only 

two 

archons  was  for  this  purpofe  cho-     name  infcribed  in  the  publick  re- 
fen  by  lot  out  of  the  relt,  and  his     cords  or  registers. 

(2)  Thcr? 
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two  of  the  name  of  Ariftides  w ho  carried  the  prize  at  the 
fhows  they  exhibited,  neither  of  which  was  the  Ton  of 
Lyfimachus ;  for  the  firft  of  the  two  was  the  fon  of  Xe- 
nophilus,  and  the  latter  lived  long  after,  as  appears 
from  the  characters  (2),  which  were  not  in  ufe  till  after 
Euclid's  time,  and  likewife  from  the  name  of  the  poet 
Archeftratus,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  record 
or  author,  during  the  wars  with  the  Medes  ;  (3)  where- 
as it  appears,  that  a  poet  of  that  name  had  fever al  plays 
acted  in  the  time  of  the  Pelonnefian  war.  But  this 
argument  of  Panaetius's  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly 
examined. 

As  for  the  oftracifm,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  fell 
indifferently  upon  all  that  were  any  way  diftinguifhed 
by  birth,  reputation,  or  eloquence  •,  fo  that  even  Da- 
mon, praeceptor  to  Pericles,  was  banifhed  by  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  abilities.  And  further,  Ido- 
meneus  fays  that  Ariftides  did  not  obtain  the  office  of 
Archon  by  lot,  but  by  the  choice  of  the  people.  And 
indeed,  (4)  if  this  happened  after  the  battle  of  Platasae, 
as  the  fame  Demetrius  writes,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
having  gained  fuch  renown  by  his  atchievements,  he  was 
called  to  this  high  office  for  his  virtue,  though  it  was 
conferred  upon  others  on  account  of  their  wealth.  But 
it  isx  plain  that  Demetrius  was  refolved  to  free  Socrates, 
as  well  as  Ariftides,  from  the  charge  of  poverty,  as  if  it 
were  a  crime  or  reproach  to  be  poor,  fmce  he  affirms, 
that  the  former,  befides  a  houfe  of  his  own,  (5)  had 
feventy  Minae  at  intereft  with  Crito. 

Ariftides 

(2)  There  feems  to  be  an  error     ken  ;  for  Ariftides  never  was  Ar- 
in  the   original   herej   inftead   of    chon  after  the  battle  of  Platase, 
yp«jtfA«Tntw?  Grammar,  "  Mr  Sal-     which  was  fought  in    the    fccond 
"  vini  reads  >^aft^ixns  the  art  or     yearof  the  feventy  fifth  Olympiad, 
manner  of  making  characters.  Jn  the  lift  ofarchons  the  name  of 

(3)  The  learned  Voffius  Ihould     Ariftides  is    found   in   the  fourth 
not  have  placed  the  poet  Arche-     year  of  thefeventy-fecond  Olyni- 
ftratus  among  fuch  as  lived  at  a     piad,  a  year  or  two  after  the  bat- 
time  not  certainly  known,   fmce     tie  of  Marathon  ;   and  in  the  fe- 
we  find  here  that   he   flouriflied     cond  year  of  the    feventy-foutth 
during    the    Peloponnefian    war,     Olympiad,   four  years  before  the 
which  lafted  twenty-feven  years      battle  of  Platseae. 

(4)  But  Demetrius  was  mifta-        (5)  This  appears  to  be   falfe 

from 
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Ariftides  had  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Clifthenes, 
who  fettled  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants  (6).  He  had  a  particular 
veneration  and  efteem  for  Lycurgus  the  Spartan,  above 
all  other  legiflators ;  and  thence  he  came  to  be  a  fa- 
vourer of  ariftocracy,  wherein  he  was  always  oppofed  by 
Themiftocles,  who  was  zealous  for  a  popular  govern- 
ment. Some  authors  write  indeed,  that  being  bred  up 
together  from  their  infancy,  when  they  were  boys  they 
were  always  at  variance,  not  only  in  ferious  matters, 
but  even  at  their  fports  and  diverfions;  and  that  the 
difference  of  their  tempers  was  difcovered  very  early  by 
this  continual  oppofition  ;  the  one  being  compliant, 
daring,  artful  and  fubtle  to  compafs  his  ends,  variable 
and  inconftant  but  eager  and  impetuous  in  his  purfuits ; 
whereas  the  other  was  firm  and  fteady  in  his  behaviour, 
immoveable  in  every  thing  that  appeared  juft,  and  in- 
capable of  ufing  the  leaft  falfnood,  flattery^  difguife,  or 
deceit,  fo  much  as  in  jeft.  But  (7)  Arifto  of  Chios 
writes  that  their  enmity  took  its  rife  from  love,  and 
from  thence  grew  to  fo  great  a  heighth ;  for  being  both 
enamoured  of  Stefileus  of  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  the  moft 
beautiful  youth  of  his  time,  they  were  unable  to  reftrain 
their  pallion  within  bounds,  but  conceived  fuch  a  jea- 
loufy  and  hatred  of  each  other  as  furvived  the  beauty  of 
the  boy  ;  and  as  if  this  had  been  an  exercife  to  prepare 
them  for  future  quarrels,  they  foon  after  entered  upon 
the  adminiflration  of  publick  affairs,  heated  and  exaf- 
perated  by  their  former  animofity. 

As 

from  what  Socrates himfelf  fays  in  (6)  Plutarch  does  not  mean  the 

his  apology  to   his  judges,  where  thirty  tyiants,  but   the  Pififtrati- 

he  declares,   that  conudering  his  dse,  whofe  expulfion  was  an  hun- 

poverty,  they  could  not  condemn  dred  and  fifteen  years  earlier  than 

him  to  pay  a  fine  of  more  than  one  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

Mina,  and  if  he  (hould  be  fined  (7)  There    have   been  feveral 

thirty  Minse,  it  would  be  only  be-  writers    of   this   name,   the   two 

caufe  CritojCritobulus  and  Apol-  principal   of  which  are  Arifto  of 

lodorus  were  refolved  to  pay  his  Chios,  a  ftoick,  and  Arifto  ofCeos, 

fine  for  him.    The  falfity  of  this  a  peripatetick  philofopher  :    they 

likewife  appears  from  what  Ciito  have     been    often     confounded, 

faid  to  Socrates  in  prifon,  as  it  is  What  Plutarch  relates  here,   was 

related  in  the  dialogue  fo  called.  certainly  taken   from  a  work  en- 

VoL.'II.  Bb                                 titled 
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As  for  Themiftocles,  by  his  management  at  firft,  and 
by  gaining  friends,  he  ftrengthened  himfelf  with  a  confi- 
derable  intereft  and  authority  ^  fo  that  to  one,  who  told 
him, "  he  would  govern  the  Athenians  admirably,  provid- 
"  ed  he  would  take  care  to  avoid  partiality,"  he  replied, 
"  May  I  never  fit  on  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  will  not 
"  meet  with  more  favour  and  refpecl  than  ftrangers." 

On  the  contrary,  Ariflides  was  very  particular  in  his 
manner  of  governing  ;  for  firft  of  all,  he  would  never  do 
the  leaft  injuftice  to  oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  difoblige 
them  by  denying  all  they  alked,  and  refufmg  to   grant 
the  leaft  and  moft   inconfiderable   favour :  and   in  the 
next  place,  obferving  that  moft  rulers  relying  on  the  pow- 
er of  their  friends,  are  led  to  abufe  their  authority,  and 
be  guilty  of  injuftice,  he  guarded  carefully  againft  it; 
for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  a  good  citizen  ought  to  make 
his  whole  ftrength  and  fecurity  confift  in  advifmg  and 
doing  always  what  is  juft  and  fit  to  be  done.     In  the 
mean  time,  Themiftocles  made   feveral   rafh  attempts, 
oppofmg  him  in  all   his  defigns  and  breaking  all  his 
meafures,  which  put  him  under  a  neceflity  of  thwart- 
ing Themiftocles  in  whatever  he  propofed  as  well  in  his 
own  defence,  and  by  way  of  retaliation,  as  to  put  a  ftop 
to  his  growing  power,  which  increafed  daily  through 
the  favour  of  the  people.     For  he  thought  it  better  to 
obftruct  fome  things  that  might  even  be  advantageous 
to  the  publick,  than  to  fufTer  Themiftocles  to  become  ab- 
folute.  Once  when  Themiftocles  had  propofed  an  affair  of 
great  importance  and  advantage,  Ariftides  oppofed  it 
ftrenuoufly,  and  with  fuccefs ;  but  as  he  went  out  of  the 
aiTembly,  he  could  not  forbear  faying  aloud,  "  That  the 
"Athenians  would  never  be  fafetill  they  throw  Themif- 
"  tocles  and  himfelf  into  the  Barathrum"  (8).     Another 
time  he  propofed  fomething  to  the  people  which  met 

with 

tUted  Ifarwuv  oixrfi£u»,  or  ipwT»xa  patetick,  than  to  a  ftoick  philofo- 

ofA&'a,   which  was  a  collection  of  pher.  I  think  we  fheuld  here  read 

love-intrigues.     Some   afcribe  it  Arifto  of  Ceos. 

to  Arifto   of  Chios,  and  others,  (8)  The  Barathrum  was  a  deep 

among  whom  is  Athenjeus,  to  A-  pit  into  which  condemned  perfons 

rifto  of  Ceos.     As  fuch  a  work  were  thrown  headlong, 

feems  more  agreeable  to  a  peri-  (9)  Tiref^  verfes  are  fpoken  by 

the 
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with  great  oppofition ;  however  at  laft  he  prevailed  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  juft  as  the  Prefident  was  going 
to  put  it  to  the  queftion,  he  let  the  matter  drop  of  his 
own  accord,  having  been  convinced  by  the  preceding 
debates  of  the  inconveniences  that  would  attend  "it.  He 
likewife  propofed  his  fentiments  very  often  by  a  fecond 
or  third  hand,  for  fear  of  Themiftocles,  out  of  envy  and 
hatred  to  him,  might  oppofe  what  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  publick. 

But  what  was  much  to  be  admired  in  him,  was  his 
conftancy  and  firmnefs  in  thofe  fudden  and  unexpected 
changes,  to  which  perfons  concerned  in  the  high  affairs 
of  {late  are  always  liable.  For  he  was  never  elated  by 
any  honours  he  received,  nor  dejected  by  the  difap- 
pointments  he  met  with,  but  was  always  ferene  and 
eafy ;  it  being  his  fixed  opinion,  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  entirely  at  his  country's  command,  and  ready  to 
ferve  it  on  all  occafions,  without  thejeafl  profpedt  of 
honour  or  profit.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  play  of 
.rEfchylus,  entitled,  The  feven  leaders  againft  Thebes, 
was  acted,  at  the  fpeaking  of  thefe  verfes  made  by  the 
poet  in  praife  of  Amphiaraus, 

(9)  For  'worth  be  wi/bes,  but  he  f corns  the  Jbow ; 
Fair  virtues  meed  his  vif  tutsan  beftow ; 
From  his  own  mind  he  reaps  celeftial  fruit, 
Wliere  ivifdom  bids  fpontaneom  baruefts  Jboo-f. 

the  eyes  of  all  the  audience  were  turned  upon  Ariflides, 
as  the  perfon  to  whom  this  great  encomium  was  moft 
applicable  For  he  had  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to 
juftice,  as  not  to  be  influenced  againfl  it  by  favour  or 
friendihip,  nor  even  by  enmity  and  refentment.  Ac- 
cordingly 

the  courier    who  brings  Etcocles  He  was  not  fpeaking  of  juftice, 

an  account    of  the  enemies   at-  but  valour;  the  courier  faid,  that 

tacks,  and  of  thepetfons  that  com-  Amphiaraus  had  no  device  or  in- 

manded  among  them;    but  Plu-  fcription  on  his  fliield  like  the  reft, 

tarch  has  changed  one  word,  put-  for,  added  he,  "  It  is  his  aim  not 

ting  Jtx*.o?juft,  inftead  of  «p»ro;  "  to  appear  brave,  but  to  Be  fo." 
valiant,  which  ^fchvlus  ufed. 

Bb2  (i)  In 
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cordingly  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  he  was  pro- 
fecuting  one  that  had  injured  him,  after  he  had  finifhed 
his  accufation,  finding  that  the  judges  were  going  to 
pafs  fentence  without  hearing  the  perfon  accufed,  he 
rofe  from  his  feat,  and  feconded  the  requeft  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  who  delired  to  be  heard,  and  not  to  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Another  time  fitting  as  judge  in  a  caufe  between  two 
private  perfons,  when  one  of  them  faid  that  "  his  adver- 
"  fary  had  done  Ariilides  many  injuries,"  he  interrupted 
him  faying,  "  Friend,  tell  me  only  what  injuries  he 
"  has  done  to  thee,  for  it  is  thy  caufe,  and  not  mine, 
"  which  I  fit  to  judge." 

Being  chofen  publick  treafurer,  he  foon  made  it  ap- 
pear that  not  only  thofe  of  his  time,  but  the  preceding 
officers,  had  applied  great  fums  of  the  publick  money 
to  their  own  ufe,  and  particularly  ThemiftocieSi 

For  be,  though  wife,  could  ne'er  command  his  hands. 

For  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  was  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts, Themiftocles  raifed  a  ftrong  party  againft  him, 
accufed  him  of  mifapplying  the  publick  money,  and 
procured  his  condemnation,  as  Idcmeneus  writes  :  but 
the  chief  and  beft  men  of  the  city  oppofmg  fo  unjuft  a 
fentence,  he  was  not  only  acquitted  of  the  fine  impofed 
on  him,  but  likewife  appointed  treafurer  for  the  follow- 
ing  year.  Whereupon,  pretending  to  difapprove  of  his 
former  conduct,  he  made  himfelf  acceptable  to  fuch  as 
robbed  the  publick,  by  being  lefs  rigorous  in  examining 
their  accounts  and  expofing  their  frauds ;  fo  that  they 
gave  him  the  higheft  commendations,  and  made  intereft 
with  the  people  to  continue  him  in  his  office  another 
year.  But  on  the  day  of  election,  as  the  Athenians  were 
juft  going  unanimously  to  appoint  him  again,  he  rebuked 
them  feverely,  faying,  "  When  I  difcharged  my  office 
"  faithfully  and  honourably,  I  was  reviled  and  difgraced  ; 

"  but 

^  (i)  In  this  council,  the  majo-  but  Miltiades  having  brought  over 
lity  was  againft  hazarding  a  bat-  Callimachus  to  his  fide,  who  was 
tie  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the  Polemarchat  that  time,  and  whofe 
enemy  was  fupeiior  in  number ;  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  the 

ten 
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"  but  now  when  I  have  differed  your  treafure  to  be  plun- 
"deredby  thefe  publick  robbers,  I  am  admired  and  ap- 
"  plauded  as  the  befl  of  citizens.  I  am  therefore  more 
**  afhamed  of  the  honour  done  me  to-day,  than  of  the  fen- 
"  tence  palTed  againft  me  laft  year  -,  and  it  is  with  indig- 
'*  nation  and  concern  that  I  fee  you  efteem  it  more  merito- 
"  rious  to  oblige  ill  men,  than  faithfully  to  manage  the 
"  publick  revenue."  By  fpeaking  thus,  and  difcovering 
their  frauds,  he  (lopped  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  robbers 
of  the  publick,  who  were  at  the  very  fame  time  extolling 
him  and  giving  ample  teflimony  in  his  behalf,  and  like- 
wife  gained  the  juft  and  real  applaufe  of  all  good  men. 
When  Datis,  who  was  fent  by  the  King  of  Perfia, 
under  pretence  of  revenging  on  the  Athenians  their  burn- 
ing of  Sardis,  but  in  reality  to  conquer  all  Greece,  ar- 
rived with  his  fleet  at  Marathon,  and  began  to  plunder 
and  ravage  all  the  neighbouring  country,  the  Athenians 
appointed  ten  generals  to  command  in  this  war,  of 
whom  Miltiades  was  the  chief;  and  the  next  to  him  in 
reputation  and  authority  was  Ariftides.  In  a  council  of 
war  that  was  held,  Miltiades  declared  for  giving  the 
enemy  battle,  and  Ariftides  feconding  his  opinion  (i) 
contributed  not  a  little  to  their  coming  to  that  refolu- 
tiorL  And  as  thefe  generals  had  the  chief  command  by 
turns,  when  the  day  came  that  gave  Ariftides  the  com- 
mand, he  refigned  it  to  Miltiades,  thereby  mowing  the 
reft  of  the  commanders,  that  it  was  in  no  refpect  inglo- 
rious to  follow  the  direction  of  the  wifeft  men  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  very  honourable  and  advantageous.  By 
this  means  he  prevented  all  jealoufy  and  contention, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  happinefs  in  being  guided 
by  a  perfon  of  the  beft  experience,  and  confirmed  Mil- 
tiades in  an  abfolute  and  undivided  command  of  the 
army,  the  other  generals  no  longer  minding  when  it 
came  to  their  turn,  (2)  but  fubmitting,  in  every  thing, 
entirely  to  his  orders. 

In 

ten  generals,  the  opinion  for  fight-     thus  Plutarch  and  Herodotus  may 
ing  prevailed.    Ariftides  probably     be  reconciled, 
had  a  great  fhare  in  bringing  Cal-         (2)   Plutarch  here  omits  menti~ 
limachus  to   this  refolucion  $  and     oning  one  particular  in  Miltiades 's 

8  b  3  conduct, 
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In  this  battle  (3)  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  being  hard  prefled,  and  differing  much,  becaufe 
the  barbarians  made  their  greatefl  efforts  there  for  a 
long  time  againil  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  The- 
miftocbs  and  Ariftides  who  belonged  to  thefe  tribes,  and 
fought  together  at  the  head  of  them,  oppofed  the  enemy 
with  fuch  vigour  and  refolution,  that  they  were  put  to 
flight  and  driven  back  to  their  fhips.  But  the  Greeks 
perceiving,  that,  inftead  of  failing  towards  the  ifles  in 
order  to  return  to  Alia,  (4)  the  barbarians  were  forced 
in  by  the  winds  and  currents  towards  Attica  ^  and  fear- 
ing left  they  mould  furprize  the  city  unprovided  for  a 
defence,  they  haflened  to  its  affiftance  with  nine  tribes, 
and  (5)  marched  with  fuch  expedition,  that  they  ar- 
rived there  the  fame  day. 

Ariftides  being  left  with  his  tribe  at  Marathon  to 
guard  the  prifoners  and  booty,  fully  anfwered  the  good 
opinion  that  had  been  conceived  of  him  ;  for  though 
there  was  much  gold  and  filver  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
camp,  and  all  the  tents  and  mips  they  had  taken,  were 
full  of  fumptuous  apparel,  furniture,  and  riches  of  all 
forts ;  yet  he  forbore  touching  any  thing  himfelf,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  hinder  every  one  elfefrom  meddling 
with  any  part  of  it.  But  notwithflanding  his  flricl 
orders,  there  were  fome  who  enriched  themfelves  un- 
known to  him ;  among  whom  was  Callias  (6)  the  torch- 
bearer. 

conduft,  which  deferves   notice,  the  reputation  of  him,  who,  as  it 

^nd  which  is  related  by  Herodo-  were,  took  the  command  out   of 

tas  ;  that  though  the  other  Gene-  his  hand. 

rals  had  given  up   to   him    their  (3)  For   the   main    body    was 

relpe&ive    turns,    yet    Miltiades  worfe  provided  and  weaker  than 

would  not  fight  on  any  of  their  the  wings,  for  which  reafon  the 

<Uys  of  command,  but  waited  for  barbarians  made  their  greateft  ef- 

his  own.     For  no  doubt  he  was  forts  there.     Herodot.  lib.  iv. 

afraid  that  the  pcrfon  whofe  turn  (4)  Herodotus obferves  particu- 

he  took,  had   refigned    his   com-  larly  that  they  defigned  to  double 

mand   unwillingly,    and   only 'to  the  cape  of  Sunium,  to  furprize 

follow  the  example  of  others,  and  Athens  before  the  Athenians  could 

that  out  of  envy  to  him  he  would  arrive  to  aillft  it.  And  Herodotus's 

be  lefs   careful  to  do  his  duty   in  teftimony  in  this  matter  is  of  very 

the  battle,  becaufe  he  would  not  great   weight,    becaufe   he     had 

be  very  forward  to  contribute  to  learned  the  particulars  of  the  bat- 
tle 
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bearer.  One  of  the  barbarians  meeting  him  privately, 
and  probably  taking  him  for  a  King  on  account  of  his 
long  hair,  and  the  fillet  about  his  head,  fell  on  his 
knees  before  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  difco- 
vered  to  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold  that  was  hid  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well  But  Callias  mewed  himfelf 
on  this  occafion  the  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  of  men,  for  . 
not  fatisfied  with  the  whole  treafure,  he  killed  the  poor 
wretch  upon  the  fpot,  to  prevent  his  difcovering  it  to 
others.  From  thence  it  is  faid,  the  comick  poets  called 
his  family  Laccopluti,  [enriched  by  the  well]  jefting 
on  the  place  from  whence  their  founder  derived  his 
wealth.  Soon  after  this  battle  Ariflides  was  chofen  firft 
Archon,  or  the  Archon  from  whence  the  year  takes  its 
name  ^  though  Demetrius  Phalereus  allures  us,  that  he 
never  enjoyed  that  office  till  after  the  battle  of  Plataeae, 
a  little  before  his  death  ;  but  if  we  confult  the  publick 
regifters,  we  mall  no  where  find  Ariftides's  name  in  the 
lift  of  Archons  after  Xanthippides,  in  the  time  of  whofe 
Archonfhip  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Plataeae ;  whereas 
his  name  may  be  feen  upon  record  (7)  immediately  af- 
ter Phanippus,  who  was  Archon  that  year  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  fought. 

Of  all  Ariftides's  virtues,  the  beft  known,  and  that 
by  which  he  was  moft  diftinguifhed,  washisjuftice,  as 
being  of  moft  conftant  ufe,  and  of  the  greateft  extent. 

Thence, 

tie  of  Marathon,  from  forae  that  her   hu&and,   and  her  fon,  fuc- 

had  been  prefent  at  it.  ceffively  enjoy  this  office.     This 

(?)  From  Marathon  to  Athens  Callias  was  coufin-german  to  Ari- 
ls about  forty  miles.  Herodotus  ftides,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
writes,  that  they  marched  from  (7)  The  regirters  fhow  Phanip- 
about  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  pus  to  have  been  Archon  in  the 
Marathon,  and  encamped  near  third  year  of  the  feventy-fecond 
his  temple  at  Cynofarges,  before  Olympiad.  It  was  therefore  in 
Atheiis.  this  third  year  that  the  battle  of 

(6)  This  office  of  Torch  bearer  Marathon  was  fought,  and  not  in 

was  very  confiderable,  becaufe  he  the  firft  as  moft  learned  men  have 

was  admitted  to   the  moft  fecret  thought.  Aiiftides  was  Archon  the 

myfteries.     We  find  that  Paula-  year  following,  as  he  is  fet  down 

nius  in  his  Atticks,  thinks  a  wo-  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  feventy- 

man's    good   fortune  very  great,  fecond  Olympiad, 
becaufe  Ihe  had  feen  her  brother, 

B  b  4  (8)  In 
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Thence,  from  being  a  perfon  of  mean  fortune  and 
birth,  he  acquired  the  moft  royal  and  divine  appella- 
tion of  Juft,  a  title  Kings  and  tyrants  were  never  fond 
of.     They  rather  chufe  to  be  ftiled  Poliorcetes,  [takers 
*'  of  cities]  Cerauni,  [thunderbolts]  j  Nicanors,  [conquer- 
"ors.]"     Nay  fome  have  been  pleafed  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Eagles  and  Vultures,  preferring   the   fame  of 
power  to  that  of  virtue.     Whereas  the  Deity  himfelf, 
to  whom  they  are  fond  of  being  compared,  feems  to 
be  diftinguimed   only   by   three   things,    immortality, 
power,  and  virtue;  of  which,  virtue  is  without  difpute 
the  mofl  venerable  and  divine :  for  fpace  and  the  ele- 
ments  are  immortal  ;    earthquakes,    thunder,    whirl- 
winds, and  inundations  have  an  amazing   power  ;    but 
as  for  juftice,  nothing  participates  of  that,  but   what 
js   capable  of  reafoning,  and   knowing  the  divine  ef- 
fence.     And  whereas  men  are  pofleffed  with  three  dif- 
ferent fentiments  with  refpect  to  the   Gods,  either  of 
admiration,  of  fear,  or  of  efteem,  they  feern  to  admire 
them  and  think  them  happy  by   reafon  of  their  free- 
dom from  death  and  corruption,  to  fear  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  power  and  empire  over  the  world,  and 
to  love,  honour,  and  reverence  them  for  their  juftice ; 
yet  being  thus  affected  towards  the  Deity  in  thefe  three 
different  ways,  they  defire  only  the  two  firft  of  thofe 
properties,  immortality,  of  which  our  nature  is  inca- 
pable •,  and  power,  which  chiefly  depends  on  fortune ; 
while  they  foolifhly   neglect   virtue,    the  only   divine 
good   that  is   in  our  own  power ;  not  confidering  that 
juftice  alqne  makes  the  life  of  fuch  as  enjoy  profperity 
and  power,  heavenly  and  divine,  whereas  injustice  ren- 
ders it  groveling  and  brutal.     The  furname  of  Juft  at 
firft  procured  Ariftides  love  and  refpect,    but  at  laft 
envy ;  and  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fecret  practices 
of  Themiftocles,  who  fpread  a  report  among  the  people, 
that  Ariftides  had  abolifhed  all  courts  of  judicature,  by 
making  himfelf  fole  arbitrator  and  judge   in  all  dif- 
putes,  and  thus  had  infenfibly  erected  a  monarchy  in 
his  own  perfon,  though  without  guards  and  attendants. 
The  people,  who  were  grown  infolent  upon  thejr  late 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs,  thinking  themfelves  worthy  of  greater  honours, 
and  revolving  that  every  thing  fhould  depend  on  their 
pleafure,  were  violently  bent  againft  every  man  of  fu- 
perior  eminence  and  reputation.  Wherefore  being  af- 
fembled  at  Athens  from  all  the  towns  of  Attica,  they 
banifhed  Ariftides  by  the  oftracifm  -,  difguifing  their 
•envy  of  his  glory  under  the  fpecious  name  of  hatred 
to  tyranny.  For  this  exile  was  not  a  punifhment  for 
any  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  but  only  a  kind  of  honour- 
able retirement,  which  they  called  a  curb  and  reftraint 
to  overgrown  pride  and  power ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
a  mild  gratification  of  envy ;  for  by  this  means,  who- 
ever was  offended  at  the  growing  greatnefs  of  another, 
difcharged  all  his  fpleen  and  malice,  not  in  any  thing 
that  was  fevere  and  cruel,  but  only  in  a  ten  years  ba- 
nimment.  But,  after  fome  mean  and  worthlefs  wretches, 
and  at  lafl  Hyperbolus,  had  been  condemned  to  this 
honourable  exile,  the  Athenians  defifted  from  any  fur- 
ther ufe  of  it.  The  occafion  of  Hyperbolus's  banimment 
by  the  onftracifm  was  this. 

Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  two  perfons  of  the  greateft: 
power  and  authority  in  the  city,  were  at  the  head   of 
two  oppofite   factions  j    but  finding  that   the   people 
were  about  to  have  recourfe  to  the  oftracifm,  and  that 
it  would   undoubtedly    fall  upon  one  of  them,  they 
confulted    together,   and   uniting  their  interefls   con- 
trived to  turn  it  againfl  Hyperbolus.     Whereupon  the 
people,   full  of  indignation  at  the  contempt-  and  di£- 
honour    brought   upon  that  kind  of  punifhment,  abc- 
lifhed  it,  end  ufed  it  no  more.     The  manner  of  voting 
in  the  oftracifm  was  this.     Every  citizen  took  a  piece 
of  a  broken  pot,  or  (hell,  on   which  having  wrote  the 
name  of  the  perfon  he  would  have  banifhed,  he  carried 
it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market-place  that  was  in- 
clofed  with  wooden  rails.      Then  the  magiftrates  began 
to  count  the  number  of  the  (hells ;  for  if  they  were  lefs 
than  fix  thoufand,  the  cftracifm  was  void  ;  but  if  the 
number  was   compleat,  then  they   laid    every    name 
apart  by  itfelf,  and  that  perfon,  whole  name  was  found 
pn  the  greateft  number  of  (hells,  was  declared  banifhed 

for 
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for    ten    years,   but     with     permiiiion  to   enjoy    his 

tftftfe. 

At  the  time  that  Ariftides  was  banifhed,  when  the 
citizens  were  infcribing  their  names  on  the  (hells,  it  is  re- 
ported that  an  ignorant  illiterate  man  came  to  Ariftides, 
whom  he  took  for  fome  ordinary  perfon,  and  giving  him 
his  (hell,  defired  him  to  write  Ariftides  on  it ;  he,  a  little 
iurprized  at  the  adventure  afked  the  man  if  Ariftides  had 
ever  injured  him  $  to  which  the  other  replied,  u  Not  in 
"  the  leaft,  neither  do  I  fo  much  as  know  him,  but  I  am 
4  weary  with  hearing  him  every  where  called  the 
•"  Juft."  Ariftides  made  no  anfwer,  but  took  the  (hell, 
and  having  written  his  own  name  on  it  returned  it  to 
the  man.  As  went  he  out  of  the  city  to  his  banifhment, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  made  a  prayer  to  the 
Gods,  quite  contrary  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  to 
that  of  Achilles  (8)  ;  for  he  prayed,  "  that  the  Athenians 
"  might  never  fee  that  day  which  mould  force  them  to 
"  remember  Ariftides." 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  marching  to  Attica 
through  ThefTaly  and  Bceotia,  the  Athenians  repealed  this 
law,  and  made  a  publick  decree  to  call  home  all  the  ex- 
iles. What  induced  them  to  this  was  their  fear  of  Arif- 
tkies  •,  for  they  were  apprehenfive  that  he  by  fiding  with 
the  enemy  might  corrupt  and  bring  over  many  of  the 
citizens  to  their  intereft  ;  but  herein  they  very  much  mif- 
took  his  character  ;  for  before  this  decree,  he  conftantly 
advifedand  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  maintain  their  li- 
berty ;  and  after  it,  when  Themiftocles  was  chofen 

General 

(8)  In  the  firft  book    of  the  if  that  fhould  happen  to  them  be- 
IHad.  fore  the   Ifthmus,  they  might  re- 

(9)  Euribiades    a  Spartan  was  tire  every  one  to  his   own  coun- 
commander  of  the  whole   fleet,  try.  Themiflocles  was  of  another 
In   a  council     of  war  that   was  opinion. 

held,  all  the  officers  were  of  opi-  (i)  For  Themiftocles  wasof  opi- 
nion to  leave  their  poft  at  Sala-  nion,  that  they  ought  to  fight  the 
min,to  go  and  fight  the  enemy  be-  enemy  at  Salamin  ;  and  he  repre- 
fore  the  Ifthmus  ;  and  their  reafon  fented  to  Eurybiades,  that  being 
was,  that  if  they  fhould  happen  inferior  in  the  number,  as  well  as 
to  be  beaten  at  Salamin,  tbey  ftreng  th  of  fliips  they  would  have 
would  be  befujged  in  the  ifland,  an  advantage  by  fighting  in  that 
and  have  no  aififtancc;  whereas  ftrait,  which  would  hinder  the 

enemy 
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General  of  the  army,  he  joined  with  him,  and  aflifted  him 
both  with  his  perfon  and  counfel ;  thus,  out  of  regard  to 
the  publick  good,  advancing  his  greatefl  enemy  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  glory.  (9)  For  when  Eurybiades  the  Ge- 
neral had  refolved  to  quit  Salamin,  and  the  enemy's  mips 
failing  by  night,  had  in  a  manner  furrounded  the  iilands 
without  any  one's  knowing  that  the  army  was  encompaff- 
ed,  Ariftides  failed  from  Aegina  by  night,  and  having  patted 
with  great  danger  through  the  enemy's  whole  fleet,  came 
atlafl  to  Themiftocles's  tent,  where,  havingcalledhim  out 
by  himfelf,  he  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  "  If  we  are 
"  wife,  Themiftocles  we  (hall  now  for  ever  lay  afide  that 
"  vain  and  childifh  contention  that  has  hitherto  been  be- 
"  tween  us,  and  begin  a  more  falutary  and  honourable  e- 
"  mulation,  by  contending  which  of  us  two  (hall  do  moft 
"  for  the  fafety  of  Greece,  you  by  performing  the  part  of 
"  a  General,  and  I,  by  obeying  and  aflifti  ng  you  wi  th  my  per- 
"  fon  and  advice.  ( i  )I  underftand  that  you  alone  have  deter- 
"  mined  rightly,  advifmg  to  engage  in  the  ftraits  without 
"  delay.  Your  allies  oppofe  you,  but  the  enemy  feems  to 
"  affift  you  i  for  the  fea  all  round  us  is  covered  and  (hut  up 
"  by  their  fleet,  fo  that  they  who  were  unwilling  to  come 
"  to  an  engagement  mufl  be  forced  to  fight,  and  mow 
*'  themfelves  men  of  courage,  there  being  no  room  left 
"  for  flight." 

To  this  Themiftocles  replied, "  I  am  afhamed,  Arifti- 
"  des,  at  your  having  got  the  ft  art  of  me  in  this  noble 
"  emulation  ;  I  ihall  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  outdo 
"  this  beginning  by  my  future  actions."  At  the  fame  time 
he  acquainted  him  (2)  with  the  ftratagem  he  had  contrived 

to 

enemy  from  making  ufe  of  their  Mnefiphilus  an  Athenian, 

whole  force;  whereas  if  they  went  (2)  This  ftratagem  was  to  give 

before  the  Ifthmus,  befides  lofing  the  enemy    a   fecret  information 

Salamin,    Megara,    and    yEgina,  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  aban- 

they  would  fight  to  a  great  difad-  don  Salamin,  and  that    they  had 

vantage   on  the  open  fea  a  gain  ft  nothing  more  to  do  than   to  hin- 

a    fuperior   fleet;    and  that   all  der  their  retreat  from   thence,,  in 

the  troops    would  defert    them,  order   to     have  them    at     their 

and    march   back  to  their    own  mercy.     The  perfon  entrufted  to 

country,  fo  that  they  would  have  manage  and  convey  this    intelli- 

no  army  left.     Herodotus  writes,  gence  was  named    Sicinus.     See 

that  Themiftocles  was  not  the  firft  the  life  of  Themiftocles,  and  He- 

that   gave  this  advice,  but  one  jadotus,  viii.  75. 

(3)  The 
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to  enfnare  the  barbarians,  and  begged  him  to  perfuade  Eu- 
rybiades  to  venture  a  battle,  and  to  fhow  him  the  impoiTi- 
bility  of  faving  themfelves  without  it  ;  for  Ariftides  had 
much  the  greater  influence  over  him.  Therefore  when  at 
a  council  of  war  where  all  the  general  officers  aflifted, 
Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  told  Themiftocles,  that  Arifti- 
des did  not  approve  his  advice,  fmce  he  was  there  pre- 
fent,  and  faid  nothing  at  all  ;  Ariftides  anfwered, "  You 
"  are  miftaken,  for  had  not  Themiftocles  propofed  what 
"  is  moft  expedient,  I  mould  have  declared  my  own  fen- 
"  timents,  and  my  filence  is  not  owing  to  any  favour  to 
"  his  perfon,  but  to  my  approbation  of  his  advice." 
While  the  Grecian  commanders  were  engaged  in  thefe 
debates  Ariftides  perceiving  that  Pfyttalia,  a  little  ifland 
lying  in  the  ftraits  over  againft  Salamin,  was  entirely  pof- 
iefled  by  the  enemy's  troops,  put  on  board  his  fmall  tran- 
iports  fome  of  the  moft  brave  and  refolute  of  his  country- 
men, and  landing  with  them  there,  attacked  the  enemy 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  except 
fome  of  the  principal  perfons  who  were  made  prifoners. 
Among  thefe  were  three  fons  of  Sandauce  the  King's  fif- 
ter,  whom  Ariftides  fent  immediately  to  Themiftocles  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  command  of  a  certain  Oracle, 
by  the  direction  of  Euphrantides  the  diviner,  they  were 
facrificed  to  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omeftes. 

After  this,  Ariftides  placed  troops  all  round  the  ifland 
to  watch  all  fuch  as  fhould  happen  to  be  thrown  upon 
it,  that  fo  none  of  his  friends  might  perifh,  nor  any  of 
his  enemies  efcape  ;  for  the  greateft  ftrefs  and  fury  of 
the  battle  feems  to  have  lain  thereabouts ;  and  therefore 
a  trophy  was  ere&ed  in  that  ifland. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themiftocles,  in  order  *u 
difcover  Ariftides's  fentiments,  fpoke  thus  ;  4t  We  have 
"  performed  a  great  exploit,  but  a  greater  ftill  remains, 

"  which 

(3)  Themiftocles  was  overjoyed  for  it  appears  plainly  from  Hero- 

at  Ariftides's   propofal  ;    becaufe  dotus's  whole  account,  that  The- 

he  plainly  faw  that   it   put   it  in  miftocles  had  a  mind   to  procure 

his  power  to   ferve   his  country,  the    favour   and  intereft  of  this 

fcy  obliging    Xerxes   to   retreat ;  Prince. 

and  at  the  fame  time  to   make  a         (4)  Herodotus   makes  no  men- 

meiit  of  his  advice  with  the  King;  tion  of  thefe  letter?,  but  fays,  he  " 

lent 
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"  which  is,  to  take  all  Afia  even  in  Europe,  by  failing di- 
"reftly  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge 
"  that  Xerxes  has  left  there  for  his  retreat."  But  Ariftides 
explained  loudly  againft  this  project,  and  defired  The- 
miftocles  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it,  telling  him,  that 
he  ought  rather  to  conflder  how  they  might  drive  the 
Medes  fpeedily  out  of  Greece,  left  fo  powerful  an  army 
finding  themfelves  fhut  up,  and  no  way  left  for  their 
efcape,  defpair  might  roufe  their  courage,  and  force 
them  to  an  obftinate  defence. 

Themiftocles  therefore  (3)  fenta  fecond  time  to  Xerxes 
by  Arnaces  the  eunuch,  one  of  the  captives,  whom  he 
ordered  to  acquaint  the  King  privately,  that  out  of  a 
defire  to  ferve  him  he  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  divert  the  Greeks  from  their  defign  of  cutting 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont.  Xerxes,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  that  feemed  to  threaten  him,  iailed 
immediately  back  towards  the  Hellefpont  with  his  whole 
fleet,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him  with  a  land  army 
compofed  of  three  hundred  thoufand  of  his  beft 
troops. 

This  great  number  of  forces  made  the  King's  lieute- 
nant-general very  dreadful  to  the  Greeks,  and  their  fears 
were  heightened  by  his  menaces,  and  the  haughty  letters 
he  wrote  to  them  ;  "  You  have,"  faid  he  in  one  of  them, 
"overcome,  atfea,  menunfkilledat  the  oar,  and  only  ac- 
"  cuflomed  to  fight  on  land ;  but  the  plains  of  TheiTaly  and 
"  Boeotia  offer  us  a  fair  opportunity  to  try  the  bravery  of 
"  our  horfe  and  foot."  But  (4)  he  wrote  particular  letters 
to  the  Athenians,  in  which  he  made  them  offers  from  the 
King,  to  rebuild  their  city,  to  give  them  large  fums  of 
money,  and  to  make  them  mafters  of  all  Greece,  upon 
condition  they  would  withdraw  their  forces,  and  give 
their  allies  no  further  affiftance.  (5)  The  Lacedaemonians 

having 

fent  them   to  Alexander  King   of  ties,  lib,  viii.   140,  141. 

Macedon.thefonof Amyntas,and  (0     According  to   Herodotus 

the  feventh   in  a   lineal  defcent  they  fent  thefe  arabafladors,   not 

from  Peidicas  ;  and  he  relates  the  upon  any  intelligence  they  had  re- 

fpeech  made  by  him  in  their  pub-  ceived  of  thefe  propofals,  but  upon 

lick  aflemblies,    and  the  anfwer  the  firft  news  of  Alexander's  leav 

made  to  it  by  the  Spartan  depu-  ing  the  army  under  Mardonius ; 

for 
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having  intelligence  of  thefe  propofals,  and  fearing  they 
might  be  accepted,  fent  ambalfadors  to  Athens,  (6)  to 
entreat  the  Athenians  to  fend  their  wives  and  children 
to  Sparta  for  their  greater  fafety,  and  to  accept  from 
them  of  what  was  neceflary  for  the  fuftenance  and  fup- 
port  of  fuch  as  were  in  years  ;  for  the  people  being  de- 
fpoiled  both  of  their  city  and  country,  fuffered  an  ex- 
treme poverty.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  the  am- 
baiTadors ;  they  made  them  fuch  an  anfwer,  by  the  direction 
of  Ariftides,as  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired;  they  faid, 
"  They  forgave  their  enemies,  if  they  thought  every  thing 
"  was  to  be  purchafed  for  money,  becaufe  perhaps  they 
"  knew  nothing  of  greater  value;  but  that  they  were  highly 
"offended  that  the  Lacedaemonians  mould  regard  only  their 
"  prefent  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  forgetful  of  the  Atheni- 
"an  honour  and  virtue,  mould  think  that  an  allowance  of 
"  bread  to  their  poor  would  be  the  only  fufficient  motive  to 
"  induce  them  to  continue  firm  to  their  alliance,  and  to 
"  fight  for  the  fafety  of  Greece."  This  anfwer  being  ap- 
proved of,  all  the  ambafladors  were  brought  into  the  afiem- 
bly,  Arifiides  then  ordered  thofe  from  Sparta  to  acquaint 
the  Lacedsemonians,  "  That  all  the  gold  upon  earth,  and  all 
"  that  was  contained  within  the  bowels  of  it,  was  not  fo 
"  valuable  to  the  Athenians  as  the  liberty  of  Greece;"  and  to 
thofe  that  came  from  Mardonius,  mowing  them  the  fun, 
he  faid, "  That  fo  long  as  that  luminary  continued  its  courfe, 
"fo  long  would  the  Athenians  wage  waragainft  the  Perfi- 
"  ans,  to  revenge  the  plundering  and  wafting  of  their  coun- 
"  try,  and  the  profanation  and  burning  of  their  temples." 
He  like  wife  preferred  a  decree,  that  whofoever  mould 
fend  any  embaffy  to  the  Medes,  or  defert  the  alliance  of 
Greece,  mould  be  folemnly  curfed  by  the  priefts. 

When 

for  they  very  much  fufpedled  the  ambafladors  arrived  at  Athens  foon 

occafion  of  this  journey.    Befides,  after  Alexander,  and  were  prefent 

the>-  called  to  mind  the  predic-  at  the  firft  audience  he  had  of 

tions  of  certain   Oracles    which  the  people, 
encreafed  their  fears  ;    for  they         (6)  Herodotus  relates  the  dif- 

threatened  both  them  and  all  the  courfe  thefe  ambafladors  made  to 

Dorians  with  being  driven  out  of  the    people    at    their   audience,. 

Peloponnefus  by  the  Medes  and  viii.     142.      Plutarch    has    only 

Athenians.      Accordingly    thefe  flightly  mentioned  the  heads  of 

it, 
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When  Mardonius  made  a  fecond  incurfion  into  the 
country  of  Attica,  the  Athenians  retired  again  into  the 
ifland  of  Salamin.  At  that  time  Ariilides  being  fentam- 
baiTador  to  Sparta,  complained  of  the  delay  and  neglect 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  reproached  them  with  their  aban- 
doning Athens  again  to  the  barbarians,  and  earneftly  ex- 
horted them  to  march  with  all  fpeed  to  the  relief  of  that 
part  of  Greece  which  was  not  yet  fallen  in  to  the  enemy's 
hands.      The  Ephori  having  heard  this  reprefentation, 
(7)  feemed  very  little  moved' at  it,  but  (8)  fpent  the  whole 
day  in  feafling  and  merriment,  it  happening  to  be  the 
feftival  of  Hyacinthus.  But  at  night  they  difpatched  five 
thoufand  Spartans,  each  of  them  taking  with  him  feven 
Helots,  and  fent  them  away  privately,  unknown  to  tire 
Athenians.  Some  days  after  Ariftides  complaining  again 
to  the  council,  the  Ephori  told  him  {railing,  "  That  he 
"  rnuft  needs  either  doat  or  dream  ;  fince  their  army  was 
"by  that  time  as  far  asOreftium,  on  their  march  againft 
"  the  foreigners ;"  for  fo  the  Lacedasmonians  called  the 
barbarians.  Ariftides  told  them,  "it  was  not  then  a  time 
"  to  jeft   and  divert  themfelves  with  deceiving  their 
"friends  inftead  of  their  enemies."  This  is  Idomeneus's 
account  of  the  matter :    but  in  Ariftides  decree,  he  is 
not  mentioned  as  an  ambafiador,  the  arnbafladors  being 
Cimon,  Xanthippus  and  Myronides. 

Being  fome  time  after  appointed  chief  commander  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  he  marched  with  eight  thoufand 
foot  to  Plataeae.  There  Paufanias,  General  of  all  Greece, 
joined  him  with  the  Spartans,  and  the  other  Grecian 
troops  arrived  daily  in  great  numbers.  The  barbarian 
army  was  encamped  along  the  fide  of  the  river  Afopus, 
and  occupied  an  immenfe  tract  of  ground;  in  the  middle 

of 

it.     They  did  not  propofe  to  the  gained  ten  days ;  in  which  time 
Athenians  to  fend  their  wives  and  they  finifhed  the  wall  that  guard- 
children   to  Sparta,  but  only  of-  ed  the  Ifthmus,  and  fecured  them 
fered    to   maintain   them  during  againft  the  barbarians. 
the  war.  (8)  Among  the  Lacedaemonians 
(7)  They  deferred  giving  him  the  feaft  of  Hyacinthus  lafted  three 
'an  anfwer  till  the  next  day,  and  days;  the  firft  and  laft  were  days 
then   till   the  day  following,  and  of  forrow  and  mourning  for  Hya- 
.fo  from  day  to.  day,  till  they  had  cinthus's  death,  but  the  fecond  wa: 

a  day 
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of  it  there  was  a  fquare  wall  thrown  up,  each  fide 
of  which  was  ten  furlongs  in  length,  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  baggage  and  other  things  of  value. 

In  the  Grecian  army  there  was  a  diviner  ofElis,  named 
(9)  Tifamenus,  who  had  foretold  Paufanias,  and  all  the 
Greeks,  that  they  mould  infallibly  obtain  the  victory, 
provided  they  forbore  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  flood 
only  on  their  own  defence.  And  Ariflides  having  fent  to 
confult  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  the  God  anfwered,  "  That 
"  the  Athenians  mould  gain  the  victory  over  their  enemies, 
"  provided  they  made  their  fupplications  to  Jupiter,  to 
"  Juno  the  Patronefs  of  mount  Citheron,  to  Pan,  and  (i)  to 
"  the  nymphs  Sphragitides  ;  and  facrificed  to  the  heroes, 
"  Androcrates,  Leucon,  Pifander,  Damocrates,  Hypfion, 
"  Acteon  and  Polyidus ;  and  fought  only  in  their  own  coun- 
"  try,  in  the  plain  of  Ceres  the  Eleufmian  and  Proferpine." 

This  anfwer  of  the  Oracle  very  much  perplexed  Ari- 
flides, for  the  heroes  to  whom  it  commanded  to  offer 
facrifice  were  the  anceflors  of  the  Plataeans  ;  and  the  cave 
of  the  nymphs  Sphragitides  was  on  one  of  the  fummits 
of  mount  Citheron,  on  that  fide  which  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  is  oppofite  to  the  fetting  fun ;  in  that  cave,  it  is 
faid,  there  was  formerly  an  Oracle,  and  many,  who 
dwelt  in  thofe  parts,  were  infpired  by  it,  and  were  from 
thence  called  Nympholepti,  that  is,  "poflefTed  by  the 
"nymphs."  But  on  the  other  fide,  to  promife  victory  to 
the  Athenians  upon  condition  only  of  fighting  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Eleufmian  Ceres,  was  to 
transfer  the  war  again  into  Attica. 

In  the  mean  time  Arimneftus,  the  General  of  the  Pla- 
taeans, dreamed  that  Jupiter  the  Saviour  came  to  him, 

and 

a  day  of  rejoicing;  there  were  promifed  this  Tifamenus  five  great 
feafts,  plays,  fliows,  and  all  kind  victories.  The  Spartans  being  in- 
of  diverfions :  and  it  is  very  evi-  formed  of  this,  had  a  mind  to 
dent  that  this  paffage  of  Plutarch  have  him  for  their  diviner,  and 
is  to  be  underftood  of  this  fecond  made  him  confiderable  offers  ; 
day.  This  feaft  was  celebrated  but  he  demanded  to  be  made  a 
annually  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  citizen  of  Sparta,  which  they  re- 
in honour  of  Apollo  and  Hya-  fufed.  Upon  the  approach  of 
cinthus.  the  Perfians  the  Spartans  offered 
(9)  An  Oracle  had  formerly  him  what  the/  had  refufed  be- 
fore; 
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and  afked  him,  "  What  reiblution  the  Grecians  had  taken ; 
to  which  he  anfwered,  "  To-morrow  we  fhall  decamp  and 
"  remove  our  army  into  the  territories  of  Eleufis,  and  there 
a  fight  the  barbarians,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
"  Oracle."  To  which  the  God  replied,  "That  they  were 
"  quite  miftaken,  for  the  place  mentioned  by  the  Oracle 
"  was  the  country  round  Plataege  and  that  they  would  find 
"  it  to  be  fo,  upon  enquiry."After  fo  plain  a  vifion,  Arimne- 
ftus  as  foon  as  he  awoke,  fent  for  the  moft  aged  and  expe- 
rienced of  his  countrymen,  and  having  advifed  with  them, 
found  at  laft  that  not  far  from  Hufia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Citheron,  there  was  a  very  old  temple,  called  The  temple 
of  Eleufmian  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  He  immediately  led 
Ariftides  to  the  place,  which  they  found  very  commo- 
dious for  drawing  up  an  army  of  foot,  that  was  not  well 
provided  with  cavalry,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  mount  Ci- 
theron  extending  as  far  as  the  temple,  rendered  it  inac- 
ceilible  to  horfe.  Befides,  in  the  fame  place  was  the  tem- 
ple of  the  hero  Androcrates,  quite  overgrown  and  co- 
vered by  trees  and  thickets.  And  that  the  Oracle  might 
be  obeyed  in  every  particular,  to  confirm  their  hopes  of 
victory,  the  Plataeans  upon  the  motion  of  Arimneftus 
made  a  decree  to  alter  the  boundaries  betv/een  their 
country  and  Greece,  enlarging  the  territories  of  Attica, 
that  fo  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Oracle,  might  give  the  enemy  battle  within  their  own  do- 
minions. The  Platasans  became  fo  renowned  for  this  ge- 
ncrofity,  that  many  years  after,  when  Alexander  had  con- 
quered all  Afia,  hecaufed  the  walls  ofPlatasae  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  proclamation  to  be  made  by  an  herald  at  the  Olym- 
pick  games,  "  That  he  did  thePlataeans  this  favour  for 

"  their 

fore;  but  he  infifted  on  having  the  the  refpedt  and   filence  that  was 

lame  honour  beftowed  on  his  bro-  obferved  in  relation  to  every  thing 

ther  Hegias,   which  was  granted,  that    happened   in    the  cave,   for 

And  thefe  are  the  only  two  foreign-  fear  of  offending  the  nymphs,  and 

ers  that  ever  were  made  citizens  incurring  their  difpleafure.     For 

of  Sparta.  Herodot.  ix.  32.  o-ppayKiignifies  a  feal, from  whence 

(i)  The  nymphs  of  mount  Ci-  they  fay  a-^fxyf^x  •yXaWi)  \<rrutt~o- 

theron  were   named  Sphragitides,  &»»  Os  fignatum  habere,   to  ex- 

from  the  cave  called  Sphragidion.  prefs  abfolute  filence. 
This  name   probably  came  from 

VOL.  II.  Cc                            (2)  Here 
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"  their  virtue  and  generofity,  of  which  they  had  given 
"  fuch  fignal  proofs  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  by 
"  making  over  their  country  to  the  Athenians,  for  the 
"  fafety  of  Greece. 

When  it  was  propofed  to  draw  tip  the  whole  army  in 
order  of  battle,  a  great  difpute  arofe  between  the  Tege- 
atse  and  the  Athenians  ;  the  Tegeatae  pretending,  that  as 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  all  battles,  commanded  the  right 
wing,  fo  the  honour  cf  commanding  the  left  was  their 
due  ;  and  to  juftify  this  pretenfion,  they  ailedged  the  me- 
morable exploits  of  their  anceftors.  As  the, Athenians 
were  highly  enraged  at  this,  Ariftides  advancing  in  the 
midft  of  them,  faid,  "  It  is  not  now  a  time  to  contefl  with 
"  the  Tegeatae  concerning  their  valour  and  exploits;  \ve 
*'  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  telling  you  O  Spartans,  and 
"  all  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  not  the  poft  that 
"  gives  courage,  or  takes  it  away,  and  that  whatever  poft 
**  you  (hall  afiignus,  we  will  endeavour  to  render  it  ho- 
"  nourable,  and  maintain  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
"  no  difgrace  on  our  former  atchievements.  We  are  come 
"  hither,  not  to  contend  with  our  friends,  but  to  fight  with 
"  our  enemies ;  not  to  boaft  of  our  anceftors,  but  to  fhow 
**  our  own  bravery  in  the  defence  of  Greece  ;  for  this  battle 
*'  will  diftinguilh  the  particular  merit  of  each  city,  com- 
"  mander,  and  private  ibldier."  The  council  of  war  ha- 
ving heard  this,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  left  wing. 

While  the  fate  of  all  Greece  was  in  fufpence,  and  the 
Athenians  in  particular  found  themfelves  in  very  difficult 
and  dangerours  circumftances,  feveral  of  the  moft  noble 
and  wealthy  citizens  feeing  that  they  were  ruined  by  the 
war,  and  that  with  their  wealth  they  had  loft  all  their 
credit  and  authority  in  the  city,  others  being  advanced 
in  their  room,  ai:d  enjoying  the  honours  they  had  loft, 
aflembled  privately  in  a  houfe  at  Plataex,  and  confpired 
a  diilolution  of  the  Athenian  government ;  refolving  if 

they 

(z)  Here  Plutarch  follows  au-  as  he  was  contemporary  with  A- 
thorities  that  differ  from  Hcrodo-  riftides  ;  for  he  was  nine  or  ten 
tus;  though  Herodotus  feems  more  years  old  when  this  battle  was 
worthy  of  credit  than  all  the  reft,  fought,  and  he  wrote  his  account 

of 
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they  mifcarried  in  their  defign,  to  ruin  every  thing,  and 
betray  all  Greece  to  the  barbarians. 

When  Ariftides  difcovered  this  confpiracy,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  camp,  and  found  that  great  numbers 
were  already  corrupted  dnd  won  ov7er,  he  was 'at  firft 
very  much  alarmed  on  account  of  the  prefent  jundure, 
and  Unrefolved  what  courfe  to  purfue ;  but  at  laft  he 
determined  neither  wholly  to  neglect  an  affair  of  that 
confequence,  nor  yet  to  fearch.  too  minutely  into  it:  for 
not  knowing  how  many  might  be  engaged  in  it,  he 
judged  it  advifeable  ,to  facrifice  juflice,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  publick  good,  by  forbearing  to  profecute  all 
that  were  guilty.  Out  of  the  whole  number  he  caufed 
eight  only  to  be  apprehended,  and  of  thofe  eight  only 
two  to  be  proceeded  againft  as  being  mod  guilty,  JEi'- 
chines  of  Lampra,  and  Agefias,  of  Acharnes,  who  made 
their  efcape  out  of  the  camp  during  the  profecution.  As 
for  the  reft,  he  difcharged  them  ;  giving  them  thereby 
an  opportunity  to  recover  from  their  fear,  and  repent, 
as  they  might  imagine  that  nothing  had  been  found  a- 
gainft  them  ;  but  he  told  them  at  the  fame  time,  "  That 
"  the  battle  would  be  the  tribunal,  where  they  mightjuf- 
"  tify  themfelves,  and  make  it  appear,  that  they  had  ne- 
"  ver  purfued  any  counfels,  but  what  were  juft  and  ufeful 
"  to  their  country." 

(3)  After  this,  Mardonius, 'to  try  the  Grecian  courage, 
lent  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  flrongefl,  to  fkirmifh 
with  them.  The  Greeks  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Citheron,  in  ftrong  and  flony  places,  except  the 
Megarenfians,  who,  to  the  number  of  three  thoutand, 
were  encamped  in  the  plain  ;  by  which  mean's  they  were 
the  more  expofed  to  the  enemy's  horfe,  who  attacked 
them  on  every  fide.  They  therefore  fent  to  Paufanias 
for  affiftance,  being  unable  to  oppofe  the  fuperior  power 
of  the  enemy.  Paufanias  hearing  this,  and  feeing  the 
camp  of  the  Megarenfians  as  it  were  darkened  and  co- 
vered 

of  it  from  perfons  that  were  in  the  encamp  round  Platseae,  near  Hufia, 
battle.  He  informs  us  that  this  and  before  the  conteft  between 
happened  before  the  Greeks  left  the  Tegeatae  and  the  Athenians, 
their  camp  at  Erythrx,  in  order  to  L.  ix.  19,  20,  &c. 

C  c  2  0)  Oa 
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vered  by  ~he  great  number  of  the  barbarian  darts  and 
arrows,  and  that  they  .v/ere  forced  to  contract  themfelves 
within  a  narrow  compafs,  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  refblve 
on  ;  for  he  faw  no  way  of  attacking  the  enemy  with  his 
heavy-armed  Spartans.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to 
awaken  the  emulation  of  the  officers  and  commanders 
that  were  about  him,  that  they  might  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  voluntarily  to  undertake  the  defence  and  fuc- 
cour  of  the  Megarenfians.  But  Ariilides  perceiving  that 
they  all  declined  it,  made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians,  and 
at  the  fame  time  gave  his  orders  to  Olympiodorus,  the 
braveft  of  all  his  officers,  who  had  a  body  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  fome  archers  under  his  command.  They 
•were  all  ready  in  a  moment,  and  marched  againft  the 
barbarians  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Mafiftius,  Ge- 
neral of  the  Perfian  horfe,  a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his 
ilrength  and  graceful  mien,  as  foon  as  he  faw  them, 
turned  his  horfe,  and  made  toward  them.  The  Athe- 
nians received  him  with  great  firmnefs  and  refolution ; 
whereupon  a  (harp  contefl  enfued,  as  if  the  event  of  the 
war  were  to  be  determined  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  en- 
gagement. At  laft  Mafiflius's  horfe  being  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  threw  his  rider,  who  could  not  rife  for 
the  weight  of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  eafily  flain  by  the 
Athenians,  who  thronged  about  him,  and  aflaulted  him 
on  every  fide ;  for  not  only  his  head  and  bread  but  all 
his  limbs  were  covered  with  gold,  brafs,  and  iron.  But 
the  vizor  of  his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  face  un- 
guarded, a  certain  Athenian  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with 
his  pike,  and  flew  him ;  (3)  whereupon  the  Perfians  left 
his  body  and  fled.  The  great  advantage  gained  by 
the  Athenians  did  not  appear  from  the  number  of  the 
flain,  very  few  lying  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but 
from  the  mourning  of  the  barbarians,  who  exprefled 
fuch  a  grief  for  the  death  of  Mafiftius,  that  they  cut  off 
their  own  hair,  and  that  of  their  hones  and  mules,  and 

filled 

(3)  On  the  contrary  Herodotus     fliarp  engagement  enfued. 
fays    they  rallied,     and    charged         (4)  Herodotus  mentions  the  rea- 
again  wirn  great  fury,   in  order  to     fon  of  this  great  frisndfhip  of  Alex- 
carry  off  bis   body,  and  Aat  a    ander  for  the  Greeks,  which  was, 

that 
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filled  all  the  camp  with  their  cries,  groans  and  tears,  as 
having  loft  the  next  perlbn  in  the  army  to  Mardonius, 
for  courage  as  well  as  authority. 

After  this  engagement  againft  the  barbarian  horfe,  both 
armies  con  tinued  a  long  time  without  coming  to  action ;  for 
the  diviners  thatinfpected  the  entrails  of  the  facrifices,  had 
equally  allured  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  of  victory,  if  they 
remained  only  on  the  defenfive,  and  threatened  the  aggreC- 
fors  with  a  total  defeat.  But  at  length,  Mardonius  rind- 
ing that  he  had  only  a  few  days  provifion  left,  and  that  the 
Grecian  forces  encreafed  continually  by  the  daily  arrival  of 
frefh  troops,  grew  impatient,  and  refolved  to  wait  no  long- 
er, but  to  pals  the  river  Afopus  next  morning  by  break  of 
day,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Greeks,  whom  he  expected  to 
find  unprepared.  In  order  to  this,  he  gave  his  orders  to  all 
the  commanders  and  officers,  over-night.  But  about  mid- 
night a  horfeman,  came  filently  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and 
bid  the  centinels  call  Ariftides  the  Athenian  General,  to 
him  ;  Ariftides  came  immediately,  and  the  ether  faid  to 
him,  (4)  "I  am  Alexander  King  of  Macedon,  who  out  of 
"  the  friendfhip  I  bear  you,  have  expofed  rnyfelf  to  the 
"  greateft  dangers,  that  you  might  not  be  fo  furprized  by  a 
"  fudden  attack,  as  to  behave  with  lefs  bravery  and  reiblu- 
"  tion  than  ufual.  For  Mardonius  is  determined  to  give 
"  you  battle  to-morrow ;  not  that  he  is  led  to  this  by 
*'  any  well-grounded  hope  or  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  but 
"  from  a  fcarcity  of  provifions ;  for  the  augurs  by  their 
"ominous  facrifices  and  ill-boding  Oracles  endeavour  to 
"divert  him  from  this  enterprize,  and  his  foldiers  are 
"  fearful  and  defponding ;  but  neceflity  forces  him  ei- 
"  ther  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  or  by  delaying 
"  to  fee  his  whole  army  perifh  for  want."  When  Alex- 
ander had  faid  this,  he  defired  Ariftides  to  remember  him 
as  his  friend,  but  not  to  reveal  this  intelligence  to  any 
other  perfon.  (5)  Ariftides  replied  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  conceal  it  from  Paufanias,  who  was  General 

of 

that  he  was  originally  of  Grecian     out  of  his  charge  of  fecrefy.faying, 
extra&ion.  "I  entruft  this  fecret  with  you, 

(5)  According  to  Herodotus,  A-     "  which  you  (hall  reveal  to  no  man 
|examier  had  ezcepted  Paufanias    "  living  but  Paufanias." 

C  c  3  (6)  He- 
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of  the  army,  but  promifed  not  to  make  the  lead  men- 
tion of  it  to  any  other  of  the  officers,  till  after  the  battle ; 
affuring  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
vi&orious,  not  a  man  in  the  whole  army  mould  remain 
ignorant  of  the  danger  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  for 
their  fakes,  and  the  great  kindnefs  he  had  exprefied  tQ 
them  on  this  important  occafion.  . 

After  this,  the  King  of  Macedon  returned  back  to  his 
camp,  and  Ariftides  went  diredly  to  Paufanias's  tent, 
and  to'd  him  what  he  had  heard ;  whereupoi.  all  the  officers 
were  fent  for,  and  orders  given  to  draw  up  the  army,  and 
prepare  for  battle.  At  the  fame  time,  as  Herodotus  writes, 
Paufanias  acquainted  Ariftides  with  his  defign  of  altering 
the  form  of  the  army,  by  removing  the  Athenians  from  the 
left  wing  to  the  right,  that  fb  they  might  be  oppofite  to 
the  Perfians,  againft  whom  they  would  fight  with  the  more 
bravery,  arid  greater  affurance  of  victory,  as  having  alrea- 
dy made  proof  of  their  manner  of  combat,  and  being  like- 
wife  animated  by  their  former  fncceis  •  he  intended  to 
command  the  left  wing  himfelf,  where  he  fhould  be  obliged 
to  fight  againft  thofe  Greeks  who  had  embraced  the  Me- 
dian intereft.  (6)  All  the  other  Athenian  officers  looked 
upon  this  behaviour  of  Paufanias  as  too  haughty  anr.  info- 
lent,  to  permit  all  the  other  Greeks  to  remain  in  their  re£ 
peftive  pofts,  and  to  take  upon  him  to  remove  them,  as  if 
they  were  Helots,  from  place  to  place,  at  his  pleafure,  and 
to  fet  them  againft  the  moft  valiant  of  the  enemy's  troops. 
But  Ariftides  fhowed  them,  that  they  were  very  much 
miftaken.  "  It  is  but  a  few  days,  (faid  he,)  fince  you  had 
"  a  difpute  with  the  Tegeatse  for  the  command  of  the  left 
"  wing,  and  having  gained  that  point,  you  looked  upon  it 
"  as  a  great  honour  ;  and  now  when  the  Spartans  are  wil- 
"  ling  to  give  you  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  which  is 
"  in  a  manner  the  command  of  the  whole  army,  you  are 
"  difpleafed  at  this  further  honour,  and  inferable  of  the  ad- 
"  vantage  of  not  being  obliged  to  fight  againft  your  own 

coun- 

(6)  Herodotus  fays  the  quite  the  fame  thought  themfelves,  but 
contrary  ;  for  all  the  Athenian  did  not  think  it  proper  to  propofe 
officers  were  fo  far  from  taking  it  it,  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  Spar- 
amifs,  that  they  faid,  they  had  had,  tans.  ix.  45. 

(7)  The/ 
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"countrymen  and  relations,  but  only  againft  barbarians, 
"  and  fuch  as  are  by  nature  your  enemies."  Thefe  words 
had  fuch  an  effect,  that  the  Athenians  immediately  agreed 
with  pleafure,  to  change  pofts  with  the  Spartans,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  among  them  but  exhortations  to  one 
another,  to  act  like  brave  men.  "  The  enemy,  (faid 
"they,)  bring  with  them  neither  better  arms  nor  more 
"  courageous  hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon-,  they  have 
"  the  fame  bows,  the  fame  embroidered  habits,  the  fame 
u  ornaments  of  gold,  and  the  fame  foft  and  effeminate  bo- 
**  dies,  as  well  as  the  fame  v/eak  and  cowardly  fouls.  As 
"  for  -us,  we  have  ftill  the  fame  weapons  and  the  fame  bo- 
adies,but  wehavelikewifeaboldnefsandaffuranceheight- 
"  ened  by  our  victories;  nor  do  we  like  them,  fight  only 
"  for  a  trad  of  land,  or  a  fingle  city,  but  for  the  trophies 
"ofSalamin  and  Marathon,  that  they  may  not  appear  to 
"  have  been  the  work  of  Miltiades  or  Fortune,  but  of  the 
*' people  of  Athens." 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each  other,  they 
marched  chearfully  to  change  pofls  with  the  Spartans. 
But  the  Thebans  being  advertifed  of  it  by  deferters,  fent 
forthwith  to  acquaint  Mardonius  who  without  delay, 
either  for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  or  out  of  a  defire  to 
engage  the  Spartans,  changed  the  order  of  his  battle, 
placing  the  Perlians  in  his  right  wing,  and  the  Greeks 
that  were  of  his  party,  in  the  left,  oppofite  to  the  Athe- 
nians. When  this  change  was  made  known  to  Paufa- 
nias,  he  likewife  changed  again,  he  himfelf  returning 
to  the  right  wing  ;  Mardonius  likewife  did  the  fame, 
pofling  himfelf  in  his  left,  that  he  might  be  over  againft 
the  Spartans  ;  thus  the  day  paffed  without  any  action  at 
all.  In  the  evening  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war 
to  decamp,  and  take  poileflion  of  fome  place  that  was 
more  commodious  for  water,  (7)  becaufe  the  fprings 
near  the  prefent  camp  were  diflurbed  and  fpoilt  by  the 
enemy's  horie. 

When 

(7)  They  had  only  the  foun-  hard  by,  for  fear  of  the  enemy's 
taia  of  Gargaphia  to  ferve  the  horfe.  This  fountain  having  been 
whole  army  ;  for  they  durft  not  fpoilt  and  choakt  up  by  the  bar- 
go  to  the  river  Afopus,  which  was  bariaus,  they  were  obliged  to  rer 

C  c  4.  n?ove 
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When  the  night  was  come,  and  the  officers  began  to 
march  at  the  head  of  their  troops  towards  (8)  the  place 
that  had  been  marked  out  for  a  new  camp,  the  foldiers 
feemed   to  follow   unwillingly,  and  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  kept  together  in  a  body ;  for  as  foon 
as  they  were  got  out  of  their  firft  entrenchments,  and 
at  liberty,  the  greateft  part  made  towards  the  city  of 
Platseae,   and   fome   ran  one   way,    and   fome  another, 
pitching  their  tents  where-ever  they  pleafed  themfelveK, 
without  any  order  or  discipline,  which  occafioned  a  very 
great  confufion.     It  happened  that  (9)  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  left  alone  behind,  though  againft  their  will ; 
for  Amompharetus,  who  commanded  them,  a  daring  in- 
trepid man,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  very  defirous 
of  coming  to  a  battle,  and  grew  impatient  at  their  te- 
dious lingerings  and  delays,  openly  called  this  decamp- 
ment a  difgraceful  flight,  and  protefted,  u  he  would  not 
"defert  his  poft,  but  remain  there  with  his  troops,  to  re-. 
*'  ceive  and  fuftain  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy."     And 
when  Paufanias  came  and  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  ought 
to  fubmit  to  what  had  been  refolved  on  by  the  Greeks  in 
council,  he  took  up  a  large  ftone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  throwing  it  at  Paufanias's  feet,  faid,  "  There  is  my 
"  balot  for  a  battle  •,  and  I  defpife  all  the  mean  and  cow-. 
fc  ardly  refolutions  of  others."     Paufanias  was  at  a  lofs 
what  to  do,  but  refolved  at  laft  to  fend  to  the  Athenians 
that  were  before,  to  halt  a  little,  that  they  might  all  pro- 
ceed in  a  body  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  marched  with 
the  reft  of  the  army  towards  Platseae,  hoping  (i)  that 
Amompharetus  might  by   that  means  be   induced  to 
quit  his  poft,  and  join  him. 

By  this  time  the  day  began  to  appear,  and  Mardonius 
who  was  advertifed  of  the  Grecians  decampment,  having 
formed  his  army,  marched  againft  the  Lacedaemonians^;, 
arid  fuch  were  the  fhouts  and  cries  of  the  barbarians, 

that 

move  their  camp.    Herodot.  hf.     the  fountain  of  Gargaphia  ix.  50. 
4*-  (9)  They  were  not  ail  the  La- 

They  had  a  mind  to  re-  ce'dxmonians,  but  only  a  part  of 
move  into  a  little  ifland,  which  them  that  were  commanded  by 
v,as  ten  furlongs  frcmAfopus,  and.  Amompharetus,  all  the  reft  having 

marchec}. 
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that  one  would  have  imagined  they  were  gsing  not  to 
join  battle  with  the  Greeks,  but  to  plunder  and  deftroy 
"them  in  their  flight-,  and  indeed  this  almofl  happened  ; 
for  though  Paufanias  when  he  perceived  this  motion  of 
Mardonius,  flopped,  and  ordered  every  one  to  his  pofl  t 
yet  either  out  of  refentment  againfl  Amompharetus,  or 
furprize  at  the  fudden  attack  of  the  Perfians,  he  forgot 
to  give  his  troops  the  word  ;  for  which  reafon  they  did 
not  all  engage  readily,  nor  at  the  fame  time  in  a  body, 
but  continued  irregularly  fcattered  in  fmall  parties,  even 
after  the  fight  was  begun. 

Paufanias  in  the  mean  time  offered  facrifice,  but  re- 
ceiving no  propitious  omens,  he  commanded  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  lay  their  fhields  at  their  feet,  and  to  re- 
main quiet,  and  attend  his  orders  without  oppofmg  the 
enemy.  After  this,  he  offered  another  facrifice,  the 
enemies  horfe  flill  advancing.  They  were  now  come 
within  reach,  and  fome  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded, 
among  whom  was  Callicrates,  the  tallefl  and  mofl  comely 
perfon  in  all  the  army ;  this  brave  officer  being  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  ready  to  expire,  faid,  "  That  he  did 
"  not  lament  his  death,  becaufe  he  came  from  home  with 
"  a  defign  to  facrifice  his  life  for  the  fafety  of  Greece ; 
"  but  that  he  was  forry  to  die  without  having  once  drawn 
"  his  fword  againfl  the  enemy." 

If  this  fituation  of  the  Spartan  army  was  dreadful,  the 
fteadinefs  and  bravery  of  the  men  was  worthy  of  the 
higheft  admiration  ;  for  they  made  no  defence  againfl 
the  enemy  that  charged  them,  but  expecting  the  fignal 
from  the  Gods  and  their  General,  patiently  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  wounded  and  flam  in  their  ranks. 

Some  authors  write,  that  as  Paufanias  was  praying 
and  facrificing  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  army,  fome 
Lydians  came  upon  him  by  furprize,  and  either  carried 
of£  or  threw  down  the  facrifice  from  the  altar ;  and 

that 

marched.     Herod,  ix.  54.  55.  tance   of  ten   Stadia,  in  a  place 

(i)  And   this  happened  as  he    called  Argiopius,  where  itood  the 
thought.     Amompharetns  left  his     temple  of  the  Eleufinian  Ceres, 
poft  at  laft,  and  joined  the  reft  of    Herod  ix,  55. 
the  army  when  it  was  at  the  dif- 

(2)  See 
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that  Paufanias,  and  thofe  that  were  with  him,  having 
no  weapons,  drove  them  away  with  Haves  and  whips : 
and  that  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  action,  they 
•celebrate  to  this  day  a  feaft  at  Sparta,  (2)  where  they 
whip  children  round  an  altar,  and  conclude  with  a 
march  called  the  Lydian  March,  in  imitation  of  this  in- 
curfion  and  flight  of  the  Lydians. 

Paufanias  being  exceedingly  troubled,  and  feeing  the 
priefl  offer  one  facrifice  after  another,  without  obtaining 
any  favourable  omen,  turned  on  a  fudden,  with  his  eyes 
full  of  tears,  towards  Juno's  temple,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  addrefTed  himfelf  to  that  Goddefs,  the 
patronefs  of  Citheron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar  Deities  of 
the  Plataeans,  befeeching  them,  "  .That  if  the  Fates  had  not 
"decreed  that  the  Grecians  fhould  prove  victorious,  they 
"  might  atleafl  be  permitted  to  fell  their  lives  dearly,  and 
"not  perifh  without  firil  mowing  their  enemies  by  their  ac- 
"  tions,  that  they  had  to  do  with  men  of  experience  and  bra- 
"  very."  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  this  prayer,  the  facri- 
fices  appeared  propitious,  and  the  diviners  promifed  him 
the  victory.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  march 
againfl  the  enemy ;  and  in  an  inflant  the  Spartan  batta- 
lion feemed  like  the  fingle  body  of  fome  fierce  animal, 
erecting  his  bridles,  and  preparing  for  combat.  The 
barbarians  plainly  faw  they  were  to  encounter  with  men 
refolved  to  fight  to  the  lafl  drop  of  blood  •,  wherefore 
covering  themfelves  with  their  targets,  they  (hot  their 
arrows  amongft  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  moving  in  a 
clpfe  compact  body,  fell  on  them  and  forced  their  tar- 
gets out  of  their  hands  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  directed 
their  blows  at  the  breafts  and  faces  of  the  Perfians,  and 
overthrew  them ;  however,  when  they  were  down,  they 
continued  to  give  proofs  of  their  great  flrength  and  cou- 
rage ;  for  taking  hold  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fpears  with 
their  naked  hands,  they  brake  many  of  them  ;  and  then 

rifing, 

(2)  See  a  different  account  of    mentioned  but  in  this  paffage  of 
the  origin  of  this  ceremony  in  the     Plutarch. 

notes  on  the  life  of  Lycurgus  Vol.  (3)  This  number  feems  much 
I.  p.  130.  But  the  circumftance  too  great,  and  is  probably  errone- 
01  the  Lydian  March  is  no  where  ous. 

(4)  In 
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riling,  and  betaking  themfelves  to  their  fwords  and 
battle-axes,  preiling  them  clofe,  wrefting  away  their 
fhields,  and  grappling  with  them,  they  made  a 'long 
and  obftinate  refiftance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  flood  (till  in  expectation 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  hearing  the  noifeof  thebat- 
tie,  and  being  informed  by  an  officer  difpatched  to  them 
by  Paufanias,  that  the  engagement  was  actually  begun, 
they  marched  without  delay  to  their  afiiftance  j  and  as 
they  crofted  the  plain  towards  the  place  where  the  noife 
y/as  heard,  the  Greeks,  who  had  fided  with  the  enemy, 
met  them.  As  foon  as  Ariflides  faw  them,  he  advanced 
a  confiderable  fpace  before  the  army,  and  calling  out  to 
them,  conjured  them  by  all  the  Gods  of  Greece,  "to  give 
"  over  this  impious  war,  and  not  oppofe  the  Athenians, 
"  who  were  going  to  the  afliflance  of  thofe  who  were  ha- 
"  zarding  their  lives  for  the  fafety  of  Greece ;"  but  perr- 
ceiving  that  they  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  faid,  but 
came  on  to  engage  him,  he  quitted  his  defign  of  going  to 
affift  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  fell  upon  thefe  Greeks,  who 
were  about  fifty  thoufand  (3)  in  number.  But  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  foon  gave  way,  and  made  a  fwift  re- 
treat, efpecially  when  they  heard  that  the  barbarians  were 
defeated.  This  engagement  was  hotteft  againft  the  The- 
bans.  The  moft  confiderable  and  powerful  men  among 
them  at  that  time  fiding  with  the  Medes,  had,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  authority,  brought  out  their  troops  againft 
£heir  inclinations. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Lacedaemonians  firft  broke  and  routed  the  Perfians,  Mar- 
doni  us  himfelf  being  flain  by  one  Arirnneflus  (4)  a  Spar- 
tan, by  a  blow  on  his  head  with  a  ftone,  as  the  Oracle 
of  Amphiaraus  had  foretold  :  for  Mardonius  had  fent  a 
Lydian  to  confult  this  Oracle  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
like  wife  fent  a  Carian  to  the  (5)  cave  of  Trophonius.  The 

priefl 

,'4)  In  fome  copies  he  is  called  was  near  the  city  of  Lebadia  in 
Diamneftus.  Arimneftus  was  the  Bceotia,  above  Delphi.  Paufanias 
name  of  the  General  of  the  Pla-  who  confulted  this  Oracle,  and 
fxans,  p.  400.  went  himfelf  into  the  cave,  large- 

(5)  This  cave  of  Trophonius  \y  defcribes  the  ceremony  and 

manner 
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prieft  of  Trophonius  anfwered  the  Carian  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. As  for  the  Lydian,  (6)  he  lay  all  night  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  as  was  cuftumary,  and  dreamt 
that  one  of  the  priefts  belonging  to  the  God  came  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  go  out  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  his  refufal,  threw  a  great  (tone  at  his  head, 
fo  that  he  thought  himfelf  killed  with  the  blow.  This 
is  the  account  given  of  that  tranfadion. 

The  barbarians  being  put  to  flight,  were  purfued  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  their  camp,  which  they  had 
encompafled  and  fortified  with  wood ;  and  in  a  little 
time  after,  the  Athenians  routed  the  Thebans,  killing 
three  hundred  of  the  mofl  confiderable  perfons  among 
them  upon  the  fpot.  Juft  as  they  began  to  give  way, 
news  was  brought  that  the  barbarians  were^fhut  up  and 
befieged  in  their  wooden  fortification  by  the  Lacedaemo-p 
nians  ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  giving  the  Greeks  an 
opportunity  to  efcape,  marched  to  reinforce  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  made  but  a  flow  progrefs  in  their  at- 
tack, being  very  little  Ikilled  in  fieges.  But  when  they 
arrived,  they  ftormed  the  camp  (7)  and  made  a  prodi- 
gious flaughter  of  the  enemy ;  for  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  only  (8)  forty  thoufand  efcaped  with 
Artabafus  ;  and  on  the  Grecian  fide  no  more  were  fiain 
than  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty.  The  Athe- 
nians loft  only  fifty-two  men,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Aiantis, 

which 

manner  of  this  confultation,  which  lifetime  been  a  great  expounder  of 

is  very  curious,  and  may  be  feen  dreams,  fo  after  his  death  he  gave 

in  his  Bceoticks.     The  perfon  that  his  Oracles  only  by  dreams,  which 

Mardonius  fent   thither,    did  not  he  fent  to  thofe   that   confulted 

only  confult  this  Oracle,  but  al-  him,  and  who,  in  order  to  it,  were 

moft  ail  the  other  Oracles  in  the  obliged    to   lie  all  night   in    his 

country;  he  addreffed  himfelf  lo  temple,  upon  the  (kin  of  a  ram, 

that  of  Abes,  that  of  Apollo  Ifme-  which  they  had  before  facrihcecl 

nius   at   Thebes,  and  to  that  of  to  him 

Apollo  in  the  city  of  Ptous  ;  fo  (7)  TheTegeatse  were  the  firft 

reftlefs  and  uneafy  was  Mardonius  that  entered,  and    among  many 

about  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  af-  things  of  great  value,  they  took 

fairs,  and  fo  defirous  of  knowing  Mardonius's  tent,  and  the  brazen 

the  event  of  them.     This  happen-  manger  in  which  his  horfes  were 

ed  before   he    fent  Alexander  to  fed,  which  was  of  very  curious 

Athens.  SeeHerod.  viii.  134,135.  workmanfhip. 

(6)  As  Amphiaraus  had  in  his  (8)  Herodotus  fays,  that  befide 
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which  as  Clidemusthe  hiflorian  informs  us,  diftinguifhed 
itfelf  particularly  on  that  occafion  •,  for  which  reafon 
that  tribe  offered  a  yearly  facrifice  for  this  vidory,  to 
the  nymphs  Sphragytides,  at  thepublick  charge,  as  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo  had  commanded.  The  Lacedaemonians 
hed  ninety-one,  and  the  Tegeatae  onty  fixteen  flain  in 
this  battle  :  and  therefore  (9)  I  am  very  much  furprized 
that  Herodotus  mould  write,  that  they  only,  and  none 
other,  engaged  the  barbarians  ;  fmce  the  numbers  of 
the  flain,  and  their  monuments,  plainly  (how  that  this 
victory  was  obtained  by  the  united  power  of  all  Greece, 
Had  thofe  three  flates  only  fought  the  enemy,  and  all 
the  reft  flood  neuter,  they  would  never  have  engraved 
this  infcription  on  an  altar  erected  in  memory  of  this 
battle  ; 

'The  Greeks,  now  vigor's  o'er  the  Perfian  bands, 

Tbis  fair  memorial  raised  with  grateful  hands, 

Sacred  to  Jove  the  father  of  the  free ; 

7 'be  gift ,  the  proof,  the  pledge  of  liberty. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  (i)  day  of  Boe- 
dromion  (September)  according  to  the  Athenian  way  of 
reckoning  ;  but  according  to  the  Boeotian  computation, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  called  Panemus ;  on 
which  day  there  is  itill  held  a  general  ailembly  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  city  of  PlatsEC,  and  a  facrifice  is  offered 

to 

the  forty  thoufand  that   were   al-  "  a  better  proof,  than   by  faying 

ready  fled  with  Artabafus,  of  the  "  that    their  forces    were   every 

whole  three   hundred    thoufend  "  where  victorious ;  and  that  the 

men,  that  compofed  the  Perfian  "  Lacedaemonians   were  engaged 

army,  not  three    thoufand  more  "  with  the  bed  troops  in  the  ene- 

efcaped.  "  my's  army."    Thofe   words  of 

(9)  It  may  be  thought   ftrange  Herodotus,    cZj&u   f*e»    &'&»*  'l^u 

that  a  modern  fhould  aflert  that  aVoir^r'nao-Sat,   "  here  translated 

Plutarch  mifunderftood  Herodo-  '  of  which  I  cannot  give  a  better 

tus  jyet  he  plainly  appears  to  have  '  proof,"  feem  to   have  been  un* 

miftaken  his  meaning  in  the  pafTage  derftood  by  Plutarch  in  another 

here  referred  to.    Herodotus  fays,  '  fenfe ;  as  if  the  meaning  was, 

L.  ix  70.  "Though  all  the  Greeks  '  I  cannot    bear  witnefs  for  any 

'  fought  bravely,  and   efpecially  *  other  of  the  Greeks." 

4  the  Tegeatxand  the  Athenians,  (i)  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Camil- 

'  yet   the  Lacedaemonians  diftin-  lus,  Vol.  i.  p.  342  fays,  that  this 

'  guifhed  themfelves  above    all  battle  was  fought   on  the   third 

'  others  j  of  which  I  cannot  give  day  of  the  month  Boedromion. 

(2)  For 
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to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  for  this  victory.  As  to  the 
irregularity  and  difference  of  days  in  the  Grecian  months, 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  •  fmce  even  now,  not- 
xvithftanding  the  fcience  of  aflronomy  has  been  fo  much 
cultivated  and  improved,  the  months  begin  and  end 
very  differently  in  different  places. 

This  victory  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Greece } 
for  the  Athenians  refufmg  to  yield  the  honour  of  the  day 
to  the  Spartans,  or  to  allow  them  to  erect  a  trophy, 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  deciding  the  difference  by 
arms,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities,  had 
not  Ariftides  interpofed,  and  by  his  arguments  and  en- 
treaties appeafed  the  other  commanders,  and  particularly 
Leocrates  and  Myronides,  perfuading  them  to  refer  the 
decifion  of  the  matter  to  the  Grecians.  When  they  were 
aflembled,  Theogiton  the  Megarenfian  gave  his  opinion, 
"  That  the  honour  contended  for,  was  not  to  be  adjudged 
"  either  to  Athens  or  Sparta,  unlefs  they  had  a  mind  to 
*'  kindle  the  flames  of  a  civil  war.  After  him,  Cleocritus, 
the  Corinthian  rifmg  to  fpeak,  it  was  imagined  he  would 
demand  this  honour  for  his.  own  country ;  for,  next  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  Corinth  was  the  moft  confiderable  city 
of  Greece  ;  but  they  were  agreeably  furprized,  when  they 
found  that  his  difcourfe  turned  wholly  in  commendation 
of  the  Plataeans,  and  when  he  prepofed,  "  That  to  extin- 
"  guifh  this  dangerous  contention,  they  mould  give  the 
"  reward  and  glory  of  the  victory  to  them  only,  at  which 
"  neither  of  the  contending  parties  would  be  difpleafed." 
Whereupon  Ariftides  firft  agreed  to  the  propofal,  in  the 
name  of  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  Paufaniason  the 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Being  all  thus  reconciled,  they  fet  apart  eighty  talents 
for  the  Plataeans,  with  which  they  built  a  temple,  and  erect- 
ed a  ftatue  to  Minerva,  adorning  the  temple  with  curious 
pictures,  which  even  ftill  retain  their  original  beauty  and 
luftre.  Both  the  Athenians  and  Lacaedaemonians  erect- 
ed trophies  feparately.  When  they  fent  to  con- 
fult  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  about  offering  a  facrifice, 
the  God  anfwered,  "  That  they  fhould  erect  an  al- 
"  tar  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  but  forbear  to  offer  any 

"  facrifice 
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"  facrifice  on  it,  till  they  had  extinguifhed  all  the  fire  in 
"  the  country,  becaufe  it  had  been  polluted  and  profaned 
"  by  the  barbarians ;  and  that  they  fhouid  afterwards 
"  fetch  pure  fire  from  the  common  altar  at  Delphi.  As 
foonas  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  this  Oracle,  the  ge- 
nerals went  all  over  the  country,  and  caufed  the  fires  to 
be  put  out ;  and  Euchidas  a  Platsean  undertaking  to  fetch 
fire  from  the  altar  of  Apollo  with  all  fpeed,  went  to  Delphi, 
where  having  fprinkled  and  purified  himfelf  with  water, 
he  put  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  haflened  back  to  Plataea,  where  •  he  arrived 
before  iun-iet,  performing  that  day  a  journey  of  a 
thoufand  furlongs :  but  having  faluted  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  delivered  the  fire  to  them,  he  immediately 
fell  down  and  foon  after  expired.  The  Plataeans  car- 
ried him  away  and  buried  him  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
furnamed  Eucleia,  and  put  this  infcription  on  his  tomb, 

Here  lies  Euchidas,    who  went  to  Delphi,    and 

returned  in  the  fame  day. 

Moft  are  of  opinion  that  Eucleia  is  Diana,  and  call 
her  by  that  name;  but  others  maintain  that  fhe  was  the 
daughter  of  Hercules  and  Myrto  the  daughter  of  Menae- 
tius,  and  fitter  of  Patroclus;  and  that  dying  a  virgin 
fhe  was  highly  honoured  by  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians. 
For  in  the  market-places  of  all  their  cities,  me  has  al- 
tars creeled,  where  perfons  of  both  fexes  that  are  be- 
trothed offer  facrifice  before  their  marriage. 

At  the  firft  general  aflembly  of  the  Greeks,  after  this 
victory,  Ariftides  propofed  a  decree,  "That  a  council  con- 
"  fitting  of  deputies  from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  fhouid  be 
"  held  annually  atPlataese,  and  that  every  fifth  year  they 
"  mould  celebrate  games  of  liberty :  that  a  general  levy 
"  fhouid  be  made  over  all  Greece  for  the  war  againft  the 
"  barbarians,  often  thoufand  foot,  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  an 
"  hundred  fail  of  fhips  :  that  the  Platseans  fhouid  be  looked 
"  upon  as  exempt,  and  facred  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gods, 
"and  be  only  employed  in  offering  facrifices  for  the  wel- 
"  fare  of  Greece." 

This  decree  being  pafied,  the  Plataeans  undertook  to 
perform  an  annual  facrifice  in  the  honour  of  thofe  that  were 

fiain 
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ilain  in  that  place  ;  and  they  (till  continue  to  perform  It 
after  this  manner.  On  the  fixteenth  day  of  Maimacte- 
rion  (November),  which  with  the  Boeotians  is  the  month 
Alalcomenius,  they  have  a  prccefficn  which  they  begin 
by  break  of  day;  it  is  opened  by  a  trumpet  founding 
the  fignal  of  battle  ;  then  follow  feveral  chariots  full  of 
garlands  and  branches  of  myrtle,  and  next  to  the  cha- 
riots a  black  bull  ;  then  come  fome  young  men  that  are 
free  born,  carrying  the  ufual  libations,  vefiels  full  of  wine 
and  milk,  and  cruets  of  oil  and  ointments ;  for  no  Have 
is  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  a  folemnity  which  is  per- 
formed in  honour  of  fuch  as  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
And  laft  of  all,  follows  the  Archon,  or  chief  magi- 
ilrate  of  Plataeae,  who  at  all  other  times  is  obliged  not 
fo  much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  any  garment  but 
white  ;  but,  that  day,  he  is  cloathed  in  a  purple 
robe,  and  girt  with  a  fword  ;  and  carrying  in  his  hands 
a  water-pot  taken  out  of  the  city  hall,  he  walks  through 
the  midit  of  the  city  to  the  burying-place.  Then  tak 
ing  water  in  his  pot  out  of  a  fountain,  he  himfelf 
wafhes  (2)  the  little  pillars  of  the  monuments,  and  rubs 
them  with  fweet  ointments,  after  which  he  kills  the 
bull,  upon  a  pile  of  wood.  And  laflly  having  made 
his  fupplication  (3)  to  the  terreftrial  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury, he  invites  thofe  brave  men  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  Greece  to  this  funeral  banquet  and  oblation  ; 
then  filling  a  bowl  with  wine,  and  pouring  it  out,  he 
fays,  "  I  prefent  this  bowl  to  thofe  men  who  died  for  the 
'  liberty  of  Greece.  This  is  the  manner  of  that  funeral 
folemnity,  which  the  Plataeans  obferve  to  this  day. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home,  Ariftides 
perceiving  that  they  endeavoured  every  way  to  get  the 
government  into  their  hands,  and  to  eftablim  a  demo- 
cracy ;  and  confidering,  on  one  hand,  that  they  de- 
ferved  a  more  than  ordinary  regard  on  account  of  their 
late  gallant  behaviour,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  tafk  to  curb  and  reflrain  thofe  who  had  their 
weapons  ftill  in  their  hands,  and  were  highly  elated  by 

their 

(z)  For  it  wts  cuftonary  to    numenta. 

place  little  pillars  upon  the  mo-        (3)  The  terreftrial  Jupiter  is 

Pluto  5 
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their  victories,  he  propofed  a  decree,  that  every  citizen 
Ihould  have  an  equal  right  to  the  government,  and  that 
the  Archon  mould  be  chofen  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
people,  without  any  preference  or  diftinction. 

Themiftocles  declaring  one  day  at  a  publick  aflembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  formed  a  defign  which  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  ftate,  but  that  it  was  of  fuch 
importance  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  he  was  or- 
dered to  communicate  it  to  Ariftides,  to  whofe  fole 
judgment  it  was  referred.  And  when  Themiflocles  had 
informed  him  that  his  project  was  to  burn  the  whole  Gre- 
cian navy,  by  which  means  the  Athenians  would  become 
fo  powerful,  as  to  be  the  fovereigns  of  all  Greece,  Ari- 
ftides returning  to  the  aflembly,  told  the  Athenians, 
"  That  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  de- 
"  fign  Themiftocles  had  communicated  to  him,  and  that 
"  nothing  could  be  more  unjuft."  Upon  which  report 
the  Athenians  ordered  Themiftocles  tordefift  ;  fuch  was 
their  love  of  juftice,  and  fuch  the  efteem  and  confidence 
which  Ariftides  had  obtained  among  them. 

Some  time  after  this,  being  joined  in  commifTion 
with  Cimon,  he  was  fent  againft  the  barbarians  ;  where 
obferving  that  Paufanias  and  the  other  Spartan  com- 
manders behaved  with  exceflive  haughtinefs  towards 
all  the  allies,  he  chofe  a  quite  different  manner,  con- 
veriing  freely  with  them,  and  treating  them  with  the 
greatell  mildnefs  and  condefcenfion ;  and  Cimon,  in 
imitation  of  his  example,  became  fo  affable  and  cour- 
teous that  he  was  universally  beloved.  By  this  means 
he  infenfibly  ftole  away  the  fovereign  command  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  not  by  force  of  arms,  horfes  or 
mips,  but  by  his  kind  and  obliging  behaviour.  Arif- 
tides's  juftice,  and  Cimon's  candour  had  already  very 
much  endeared  the  Athenians  to  all  the  confederates ; 
but  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Paufanias  rendered  them 
ftill  more  amiable.  For  he  always  fpoke  to  the  officers 
with  fternefs  and  feverity  ;  and  as  for  the  ccmmon 
foldiers,  they  were  either  whipt,  or  obliged  to  ftand  a 
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whole  day  with  an  iron  anchor  on  their  fhoulders,  for 
the  leaft  offences.  Neither  durft  they  provide  forrage 
for  their  horfes,  draw  for  themfelves  to  lie  on,  or  fo 
much  as  touch  a  fpring  of  water  till  the  Spartans  were 
all  ferved;  his  fervants  being  conftantly  pofted  there 
with  whips  to  drive  away  fuch  as  offered  to  approach. 
And  when  Ariftides  attempted  one  day  to  expoftulate 
with  him  on  his  behaviour,  he  told  him  with  a  fierce  and 
angry  look,  "  that  he  was  not  at  leifure,"  and  refufed  to 
hear  him. 

From  that  time  the  fea-captains  and  land-officers, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Chios,  Samos  and  Lefbos,  pref- 
fed  Ariftides  to  accept  of  the  general  command  of  all  the 
confederate  forces,  and  receive  them  into  his  protection, 
they  having  long  defired  to  be  delivered  from  the  Spartan 
yoke,  and  to  fubmit  only  to  the  Athenians.  Ariftides  an- 
"  fwered,  "  That  he  faw  a  great  deal  of  force  and  reafon  in 
"  what  they  faid ;  but  that  it  was  neceffary  toperform  fome 
4<  action  that  might  manifeft  thefmcerity  of  their  intentions, 
"  and  at  the  fame  time  fix  the  troops  beyond  a  poflibility  of 
"  changing."  Upon  this  anfwer,  Uliades  of  Samos  and 
Antagoras  of  Chios  confpiring  together,  went  boldly 
and  attacked  Paufanias's  galley  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
fleet  near  Byzantium.  When  Paufanias  perceived  their 
infolence,  he  rofe  up  in  a  rage,  and  threatened  "to  make 
"  them  foon  know  that  it  was  not  his  galley,  but  their  own 
"country  they  had  thus  infulted."  But  they  toldhim,  "that 
"  the  beft  thi-nghe  could  do  was  to  retire;  and  thank  for- 
"  tune  for  her  favours  at  Plataeae  ;  for  that  nothing  but 
"  the  regard  they  had  for  that  great  action  reftrained  the 
"  Greeks  from  revenging  the  iH  treatment  they  had  re- 
"  ceived  at  his  hands."  The  conclulion  was,  that  they 
renounced  all  manner  of  fubmiflion  to  the  Spartans,  and 
ranged  themfelves  under  the  Athenian  banners. 

The  wonderful  magnanimity  of  the  Spartan  people 
appeared  very  fully  on  this  occafion ;  for  finding  that 
their  Generals  were  grown  corrupt  through  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  power  and  authority,  they  fent  no  morcy 
but  voluntarily  laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
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confederate  forces,  chufmg  rather  to  fee  their  citizens 
prudent,  modeft,  and  ftriftly  obfervant  of  their  laws 
and  cuftoms,  than  to  poflefs  the  fovereign  command  of 
all  Greece. 

All  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  command, 
the  Grecians  paid  a  certain  tax  towards  carrying  on  the 
war  •  but  being  now  defirous  that  every  city  mould  be 
juftly  and  equally  rated,  they  begged  Ariftides  of  the 
Athenians,  and  entrufled  him  with  the  care  of  examin- 
ing all  the  lands  and  revenues,  that  fo  all  might  pay 
according  to  their  real  wealth  and  ability. 

Ariftides  being  invefted  with  this  great  authority,  by 
which  he  became  in  a  manner  mafter  of  all  Greece,  was 
far  from  abufing  the  trufl  he  repofed  in  him ;  and  if  he 
entered  upon  it  poor,  he  went  out  of  it  poorer  ;  for  he 
levied  this  tax,  not  only  juftly  and  difmtereftedly,  but 
likewifc  with  fuch  tendernefs  and  humanity,  as  to  render 
it  eafy  and  agreeable  to  all.  And  as  the  ancients  ufed 
to  celebrate  the  reign  of  Saturn,  fo  did  the  confederate 
Greeks  this  taxation  of  Ariftides,  calling  it,  "  The  hap- 
"  py  fortune  of  Greece  •,"  and  this  applaufe  was  very  much 
heightened  foon  after,  when  that  taxation  was  doubled 
and  trebled.  For  Ariftides's  afleflment  amounted  to  no 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents,  but  Pericles 
afterwards  encreafed  it  almoft  a  third  ;  for  Thucydides 
fays,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Athenians 
received  fix  hundred  talents  from  their  allies ;  and  af- 
ter his  death  they  who  had  the  government  then  in  their 
hands,  raifed  it  by  little  and  little  till  it  came  to  thir- 
teen hundred  •  not  that  the  war  grew  mote  expenfive, 
either  by  its  long  continuance,  or  want  of  fuccefs,  but 
becaufe  they  accuftomed  the  people  to  receive  diftribu- 
tions  of  money  for  the  publick  fpectacles  and  other 
purpofes,  and  had  made  them  fond  of  erecting  magni- 
ficent ftatues  and  temples. 

Ariftides  having  gained  a  wonderful  reputation  by 
the  equity  of  his  taxation,  Themiftocles,*it  is  faid,  made 
a  jeft  of  it,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  commendation  they 
gave  him  on  this  account,  "  was  not  the  commenda- 
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"tionofaman,butofamoney-cheft,  which  fafelykeeps  the 
"  money  that  is  put  into  it  without  diminution  :"  wherein 
"he  revenged  himfelf  but  very  poorly  for  a  fevere  ex- 
preflion  of  Ariftides.  For  Themiftocles  faying  one  day, 
"  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatefl  excellency  of  a 
"  General  to  know  and  forefee  the  defigns  of  an  enemy  ;'* 
Ariftides  replied,  "  That  it  was  indeed  a  neceffary  qua- 
lification, but  that  there  was  another  equally  illuftri- 
"ous  and  becoming  a  General,  which  was  to  have  clean 
"  hands,  and  not  to  be  a  flave  to  money." 

When  Ariftides  had  finifhed  the  articles  of  alliance, 
he  made  all  the  people  of  Greece  fwear  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  each  particular  ;  and  he  himfelf  took  the  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  pieces  of  red  hot 
iron  into  the  fea,  when  he  had  pronounced  the  curfes  a- 
gainft  fuch  as  mould  violate  what  they  had  fworn.  But 
afterwards  when  the  Athenians,  through  the  neceflity  of 
their  affairs,  were  forced  to  be  guilty  of  fome  breaches  of 
this  oath,  and  to  rule  more  abfolutely,  headvifed  them  to 
throw  upon  him  all  the  curfes  and  guilt  of  that  perjury, 
which  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs  required.  Upon  the 
whole,  Theophraftus  informs  us,  that  in  all  his  own  private- 
concerns,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
was  perfectly  juft ;  but  that  m  matters  of  government  he 
frequently  fubmitted  to  the  exigency  of  affairs,  when  ads 
of  injuftice  became  neceflary  ;  and  he  relates,  that  once  in 
council  when  there  wasa  debate  about  bringing  fome 
treafure  to  Athens  that  had  been  depofited  at  Delos,  as 
the  Samians  had  advifed,  though  contrary  to  a  treaty, 
when  he  came  \o  fpeak,  he  faid,  "that  it  was  expedient, 
"  but  not  juft.  . 

In  fine,  though  he  had  raifed  his  city  to  fo  high  a 
degree  of  glory,  and  eftablimed  her  dominion  over  fo 
many  people,  yet  he  himfelf  continued  poor  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  efteeming  his  poverty  no  lefs  a  glory  than 
all  the  laurels  he  had  won,  as  appears  from  hence.  Cal- 
lias  the  torch-bearer,  who  was  his  relation,  was  capi- 
tally accufed  by  his  enemies  ;  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  they  urged  the  heads  of  their  accufation  againft 

him 
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him  very  faintly,  but  enlarged  much  on  an  affair  that  was 
foreign  to  the  charge,  telling  the  judges,  "You  know  A" 
*'  riftides  the  fonof  Lylimachus,  a  man  who  is  the  admira- 
"  tion  of  all  Greece.  How  do  you  think  he  lives  at  home? 
"  when  you  fee  him  appear  every  day  in  publick  in  a  forry 
**  thread-bare  coat  ?  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine  that  he 
"  who  makes  with  cold  without  doors,  is  ready  to  ftarve 
"  with  hunger,  and  wants  neceflaries  within  ?  Yet  does 
"  Callias,  the  richeft  man  in  all  Athens,  wholly  neglect  this 
"  perfon,  who  is  his  coufm-german,  fuffering  him,  with  his 
"wife  and  children,  to  live  in  extreme  necefnty,  notwith- 
11  ftanding  he  has  received  great  fervices  from  him,  and  on 
"  feveral  occafions  made  ufe  of  his  credit  and  intereft  with 
"  you."  Callias  perceiving  that  his  judges  were  more  af- 
fected and  exafperated  by  this  reproach  than  by  all  the 
other  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accufed,  fummoned 
Ariftides  to  appear  and  teftify  in  his  behalf,  that  he  had 
not  only  offered  him  money  feveral  times,  but  ftrongly 
prefled  him  to  accept  it,  which  he  had  always  obftinately 
refufed,  making  him  this  anfwer,  "  It  better  becomes  A- 
"  riftides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Callias  in  his  wealth ; 
"  for  many  people  .make  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  ufe  of 
*'  riches, butit  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears  poverty  well ; 
"  and  they  only  are  amamed  of  it  who  are  forced  to  bear  it 
"  againft  their  will."  Ariftides  having  given  this  depofition 
in  Callias's  behalf,  there  was  not  one  perfon   that  went 
out  of  the  ailembly  but  was  more  in  love  with  Ariftides's 
poverty  than   his  kinfman's  wealth.     This   is    the  ac- 
count left  us  by  JEfchines,  the  difciple  of  Socrates-  and 
Plato,   among  all    the  Athenians  that  were  perfons  of 
eminence  and  diftinction,   judged   none  but  Ariftides 
worthy  of  real  efteem.     As  for   Themiftocles,  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  they  rilled  the  city  with  wealth,   magni- 
ficent buildings,  and  vain   ornaments ;  but  virtue  was 
the  only  object  which  Ariftides  had  in  view   during 
his  adminiftration. 

He  gave  manifeft  proofs  of  his  great  candour  and 
moderation,  even  towards  Themiftocles  himfelf. '  For 
though  he  had  been  his  conftant  enemy  on  all  occafions, 
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and  the  caufeof  his  banifhment ;  yet  when  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge  was  offered,  upon  Themiftocles's  be- 
ing accufed  of  capital  crimes  againfl  his  country,  he 
mowed  no  refentment  of  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
refufed  to  join  with  Alcmeon,  Cimon  and  feveral  others 
in  the  profecution,  faid  nothing  at  all  to  his  difadvantage, 
nor  in  the  leaft  infulted  him  in  his  misfortunes,  as  he 
had  never  envied  him  in  his  profperity. 

Some  affirm  that  Ariftides  died  in  Pontus,  whither  he 
went  upon  fome  affairs  relating  to  the  publick ;  others, 
that  he  died  of  old  age  at  Athens,  in  great  honour,  e- 
fteem,  and  veneration  with  his  fellow-citizens.  But  the 
account  given  us  of  his  death  by  (4)  Craterus  the  Ma- 
cedonian, is  as  follows.  After  the  banifhment  of  The- 
miftocles,  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  populace  gave 
rife  to  a  great  number  of  villainous  informers  who  at- 
tacked the  reputation  of  the  beft  and  greateft  men  in 
the  city,  expofmg  them  to  the  envy  of  the  people,  who 
were  at  that  time  highly  elated  by  their  fuccefs  and 
power.  Ariftides  himfelf  did  not  efcape,  but  fell  under 
a  fentence  of  condemnation,  having  been  accufed  by 
Diophantus  of  Amphitrope,  of  taking  a  bribe  from  the 
lonians  at  the  time  of  his  levying  the  tax.  He  adds, 
that  being  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  which  was  fifty  Minae, 
he  fet  fail  from  Athens,  and  died  fomewhere  in  Ionia. 
But  Craterus  produces  no  written  proof  of  this,  neither 
the  form  of  the  accufation,  nor  the  publick  decree ; 
though  on  other  occafions  he  is  careful  to  collect  this 
fort  of  evidence,  and  to  cite  his  authors.  Almoft  all 
the  other  writers  that  have  undertaken  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  people's  injuftice  towards  their  governors 
and  generals,  make  particular  mention  of  Themiftocles's 
banilhrnent,  Miltiades's  imprifonment,  Pericles's  fine, 
and  Paches's  death,  who,  upon  receiving  fentence,  killed 
himfelf  in  the  judgment-hall,  before  the  tribunal ;  and 
feveral  other  inftances  of  the  like  nature  they  relate ; 

they 
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they  alfo  mention  the  banishment  of  Ariftides  by  the 
oftracifm,  but  none  of  them,  any  where,  fpeak  one 
word  of  this  condemnation.  Befides,  his  monument 
is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Phalerum,  and  was  ereded  at  the 
charge  of  the  city,  he  not  having  left  enough  behind 
him  to  defray  his  funeral  expences.  It  is  likewife  faid, 
that  the  city  provided  for  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  that  each  of  them  received  three  thoufand 
drachmas  for  her  portion  out  of  the  publick  treafury. 
The  people  like  wife  bellowed  on  his  fon  Lyfimachus  an 
hundred  Minae  of  filver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many 
acres  of  land,  befides  a  penfion  of  four  drachmas  a-day, 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  decree  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Alcibiades.  Calliflhenes  writes  further,  that  Lyfimachus 
•dying  and  leaving  a  daughter  whofe  name  was  Poly- 
crite,  the  people  afligned  her  the  fame  allowance  with 
thofe  that  conquered  at  the  Olympick  games.  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  HieronymustheRhodian,  Ariftoxenus  the 
mufician,  and  Ariflotle  himfelf,  if  the  treatife  concern- 
ing nobility,  that  is  found  among  his  works,  be  really 
his,  affirm  that  Myrto,  Ariftides's  grand-daughter,  was 
married  to  Socrates  the  philofopher,  who  had  another 
wife  at  the  fame  time,  but  took  her,  becaufe  fhe  was 
in  extreme  want,  and  remained  a  widow  on  account  of 
her  poverty.  But  this  is  fufficiently  confuted  by  Pa- 
naetius,  in  his  life  of  Socrates. 

The  fame  Demetrius,  inhis  account  of  Socrates,  writes, 
that  he  remembers  to  have  feen  one  Lyfimachus,  grand- 
fon  to  Ariftides,  who  being  very  poor,  fat  conftantly 
near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having  certain  tables,  by 
which  he  interpreted  dreams  for  a  livelihood  ;  and  that 
he  himfelf  procured  a  decree  to  be  paft,  by  which  his 
mother  and  aunt  were  allowed  half  a  drachma  a-day 
for  their  fubfiftence.  He  writes  further,  that  when  he 
afterwards  undertook  to  reform  the  Athenian  laws,  he 
ordered  each  of  thofe  women  a  drachma  a-day.  A^d 

it 

the    fame  that  accompanied   Alexander  the    great  in   his  expedi- 
tions. 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  Athens  took  fuch  great 
care  of  the  poor  that  lived  in  the  city  with  them,  when 
hearing  that  a  grand-daughter  of  Ariflogiton  lived  in 
great  diftrefs  in  the  ifle  of  Lemnos,  and  continued  un- 
married through  poverty,  they  fent  for  her  to  Athens, 
and  married  her  to  a  man  of  a  coniiderable  family, 
giving  her  for  a  portion  an  eftate  in  the  borough  of 
Fotamos.  This  city,  even  in  our  days,  continues  to 
give  fo  many  proofs  of  the  like  humanity  and  bounty, 
that  it  has  defervediy  gained  the  applaufe  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world. 


[    4*5 


CATO   the   CENSOR. 


IT  is  faid  that  Marcus  Cato  was  born  at  Tufculum,  of 
which  place  his  family  was  originally ;  and  that, 
before  he  intermeddled  with  civil  or  military  affairs, 
he  lived  at  an  eftate  which  his  father  left  him  near  the  ' 
country  of  the  Sabines.  Notwithstanding  his  anceflors 
were  generally  reckoned  very  obfcure  perfons,  yet  he 
boafls  of  his  father  Marcus  as  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
courage,  and  afTures  us,  that  his  grandfather  Cato  re- 
ceived feveral  military  rewards,  and  that  having  had 
five  horfes  flain  under  him  in  battle,  the  value  of  them 
was  paid  him  out  of  the  publick  treafury,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  bravery,  (i)  As  the  Romans  always 

called 

(i)  Any  man  that  diftinguifhed     able  aftions  was  reckoned    great 
himfelf  by  his  virtue  and  remark-    and  illuftrious,  but  he   was   not 
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called  fuch  perfons  New  Men,  who  having  received  no 
dignity  from  their  anceflors,  were  beginning  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  their  perfonal  virtues ;  ib  they  be- 
ftowed  that  appellation  upon  Cato.  But  he  ufed  to  con- 
fefs  that  with  refpect  to  honours  and  dignities  he  was 
indeed  new,  but  with  regard  to  the  great  actions  and 
fervices  of  his  anceftors  he  was  very  ancient. 

His  third  name,  at  firfl,  was  not  Cato,  but  Prifcus, 
though  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Cato,  on 
account  of  his  great  wifdom ;  the  Romans  calling  wife 
men  Catos.  He  had  red  hair  and  grey  eyes,  as  appears 
from  this  epigram  made  upon  him  by  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, 

'This  churl  with  eyes  fo  grey  and  hair  fo  red 
Not  hell  Jh all  'willingly  admit  when  dead. 

By  temperance  and  exercife,  and  a  military  life,  to 
which  he  was  early  accuftomed,  he  acquired  a  good 
habit  of  body  with  refpecl  to  ftrength  as  well  as  health. 
And  as  to  eloquence,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  fecond 
body,  and  as  an  inftrument  not  only  ufeful  but  neceffa- 
ry  for  every  perfon  that  would  not  live  obfcure  and  in- 
active, and  therefore  took  particular  care  to  cultivate 
and  improve  it  by  pleading  in  feveral  boroughs  and 
neighbouring  villages,  undertaking  the  defence  of  all 
that  applied  to  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  foon  reckoned  an 
able  pleader,  and  afterwards  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
good  orator. 

From  this  time  forward  all  that  converfed  much  with 
him  dilcovered  fuch  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  fuch  a 
greatnefs  of  mind,  and  fuch  a  fuperiority  of  genius 
as  were  fit  for  the  management  of  the  greateft  affairs, 
even  in  the  fovereign  city  of  the  world.  He  not  only 

mowed 


noble  nor  did  his  pofterity  derive 
any  particular  marks  of  diftin&ion 
from  him.  But  he  whofe  ance- 
ftors had  enjoyed  publick  potts 
aad  honourable  employments  was 
noble,  and  made  his  defendants 
lo.  Afconius  has  very  well  ex- 


'  nes,  fays  he,  ij  nobiles ;  qui  fuas 
'  tantum  ij  novi ;  qui  necmajorum 
'  nee  fuas,  ignobiles  appellati  funt. 
'  They  who  could  Ihow  the  ilatues 
'  of  their  anceftors  were  called 
'  nobiles,  noble  ;  they  who"had 
'  only  their  own  were  called  novi; 


plained  this  diftinftion.  "  Qui  ma-     "  and  they  who  had  neither  their 
"  jorum  fuorum  habuerunt  imagi-  "  anceftors 
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fhowed  his  difmtereftednefs  and  contempt  of  money  by 
refuting  to  take  any  fees  for  pleading,  but   it  further 
appeared  that  the  honour  arifmg  from  fuch  contefts  was 
not  that  kind  of  glory  he  aimed  at  -,  his  chief  ambition 
being  to  diftinguifh   himfelf  againft  an  enemy  in   the 
field.     While  he  was  but  a  youth  his  breaft  was  full  of 
fears  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  battle;  for  he 
fays  himfelf  that  he  was  but  feventeen  years  old  when  he 
made  his  firft  campaign,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was 
fo  fuccefsful  in  ravaging  and  deflroying  Italy.    In  battle 
he  always  flood  firm,  ftruck  with  great  force,   looked 
on  his  enemy  with  a  fierce  countenance,  and  fpoke   to 
him  in  threatning  language  and  with   a  ftern  accent ; 
for   he  rightly  judged   and    endeavoured  to   convince 
others,  that  fuch  a  behaviour  often  ftrikes  more  terror 
into  anadverfary    than    the  fword   itfelf.     He  always 
marched  on  foot,  and  carried  his  own  arms,  followed 
only  by  one  fervant  who  carried  his  provifions.  And  it  is 
faid,  he  never  was  angry  with  that   fervant,  whatever 
he  provided  him  to  eat,  but  would  often,  when  he  was 
at  leifure   from  military  duty,   eafe  and  affift  him  in 
drefling  it.     All  the  time  he  continued  in  the  army  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  unlefs  that  fometimes  when  he 
was  extremely  thirfty  he  would  afk  for  a  little  vinegar, 
or  when  he  found  himfelf  fatigued   and  difpirited   he 
would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country-feat  was  a  little  farm-houfe  that  for- 
merly belonged  (2)  to  Manius  Curius,  who  had  been 
thrice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cato  often  walked 
thither,  and  reflecting  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  farm,  and 
poornefs  of  the  dwelling,  ufed  to  think  with  himfelf, 
what  kind  of  perfon  he  mull  be,  who,  though  he  was 
the  greatefl  man  in  Rome,  had  conquered  the  moft  war- 
like 

anceftors  nor  their  own,  were  fli-  third  year  of  Rome;  firft  over  the 

led  ignobles,  ignoble.  For  the  pri-  Samnites,  and  aftewards  over  the 

vilege  of  having  their  flatues,  the  Sabines.     And    eight  years  after 

Jus  Imaginum,   was  annexed   to  that,    in  his  third   Confulate,  he 

certain  pofts  or  dignities.  triumphed   over  Pyrrhus.     After 

(2)  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  tri-  this  he  triumphed  again  over  the 

limped  twice  in  his  firft  confulate,  Lucanians;  but  this  was  only  the 

in  the  four    hundred  and  fixty  letter  triumph,  called  Ovation. 

(3)  This 
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like  nations,  and  expelled  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated 
this  little  fpot  of  ground  himfelf,  and  after  fo  many  tri- 
umphs,  dwelt  in  fo  mean  a  cottage.  There  it  was,  that 
the  ambaffadorsof  the  Samnites  found  him  dreiTmg  tur- 
nips in  the  chimney  corner,  and  having  offered  him  a 
large  prefent  of  gold,  received  this  anfwer  from  him  ; 
"  That  he  who  could  be  content  with  fuch  a  {upper,  want- 
"  ed  no  gold,  and  that  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to 
"  conquer  the  owners  of  it,  than  to  poflefs  the  gold  itfelf." 
Full  of  thefe  thoughts  Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a 
review  of  his  houie,  eftate,  (ervants,  and  charge  of  houfe- 
keeping,  encreafed  his  daily  labour,  and  retrenched  all 
unneceiTary  expences. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of  Tarentum, 
Cato,  who  was  then  very  young,  ferved  under  him.  Hap- 
pening at  that  time  to  lodge  with  oneNearchus  a  Pytha- 
gorean, he  defired  to  hear  fome  of  his  philoibpy ;  and 
finding  his  reflections  the  fame  with  Plato's,  Cs  that  plea- 
"  fure  is  the  greatefl  allurement  to  evil,  that  the  greateft 
"  burden  and  calamity  of  the  foul  is  the  body,  from  which 
*'  it  cannot  difengage  itfelf,  but  by  fuch  thoughts  and 
"  reafonings  as  wean  and  feparate  it  from  all  corporeal 
"  pailions  and  affections  "  he  was  fo  much  charmed  with 
his  difcourfe,  that  he  grew  more  in  love  with  frugality 
and  temperance.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  he  learned  Greek 
very  late,  and  that  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  years 
when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian  writers,  among 
whom  he  received  fome  advantage  from  Thucydides, 
but  much  more  from  Demoflhenes,  towards  forming  his 
ftile,  and  improving  his  eloquence.  And  indeed  we  find 
his  writings  confiderably  adorned  and  enriched  with 
maxims  and  hiftories  borrowed  from  Greek  originals  , 
and  among  his  apothegms  and  moral  fentences,  there  are 
many  things  literally  tranflated  from  them. 

There  lived  at  that  time  a  certain  Roman  nobleman 
of  great  power  and  eminence,  called  Valerius  Flaccus, 
whofe  fagacity  and  penetration  enabled  him  to  difcern 
a  virtuous  difpofition  from  early  indications,  and  whofe 
goodnefs  and  generofity  inclined  him  to  cherifh  and  ad- 
vance it.  This  perfon  having  an  eftate  adjoining  to 

Cato's, 
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Cato's  often  heard  his  fervants  fpeak  of  his  neighbour's 
laborious  and  temperate  manner  of  life,  and  was  told 
that  he  would  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  to  plead  and  defend  the  caufes  of  fuch 
as  applied  to  him  ;  that  from  thence  he  would  return 
into  his  field,  where  with  a  forry  jacket  over  his  moul- 
ders, if  it  was  winter,  or  naked,  if  it  was  fummer, 
he  would  labour  with  his  domefticks,  and  when  their 
work  was  over,  would  fit  down  with  them  at  the  fame 
table,  eat  of  the  fame  bread,  and  drink  of  the  fame 
wine.  They  related  likewife  feveral  other  proofs  of  his 
condefcenfion  and  moderation,  repeating  many  of  his 
fay  ings,  which  were  full  of  wit  and  good  fenfe.  Vale- 
rius pleafed  with  thefe  accounts  fent  to  invite  him  to 
dinner  ;  and  from  that  time,  by  frequent  converfation, 
difcovered  in  him  fo  much  fweetnefs  of  temper,  pro- 
bity, politenefs  and  wit,  that  he  feemed  to  him  like  an 
excellent  plant,  that  deferved  to  be  better  cultivated, 
and  to  be  removed  to  a  better  foil  ;  he  therefore  per- 
fuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  a'nd  apply  himfelf  to 
affairs  of  flate. 

He  had  not  been  long  there  before  his  pleading 
gained  him  friends  and  admirers  ^  and  Valerius's  great 
refpect  for  him,  and  endeavours  to  advance  him,  add- 
ing to  his  general  efteem,  he  was  firft  made  a  military 
tribune,  and  afterwards  Quaeftor.  And  having  gained 
great  reputation  and  honour  in  thofe  pofts,  he  was  joined 
with  Valerius  himfelf  in  the  higheft  dignities,  being  fei- 
low-conful  with  him,  and  afterwards  Cenfor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  fenators,  he  attached  himfelf 
chiefly  toFabius  Maximus,  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
his  great  power  and  authority,  as  becaufe  he  efteemed 
and  admired  him  mod,  and  looked  upon  his  character 
and  manner  of  life  as  the  beft  model  by  which  to  form 
his  own.  So  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  differing  with 
the  great  Scipio,  who,  though  he  was  at  that  time  very 
young,  was  the  perfon  that  moil  oppofed  and  envied 
the  power  of  Fabius.  For  being  fent  Qusefhor  with  Sci- 
pio in  the  African  war,  and  finding  the  General  live  ac- 
cording to  his  ufual  manner,  at  a  very  great  expence, 

and 
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and  give  his  troops  money  without  the  leaft  oeconomy, 
he  fpoke  freely  to  him,  and  told  him,  "  That  the  great- 
"  nefsof  the  expence  itfelf  was  not  the  greateft  damage  to 
"  the  publick  ;  but  that  it  was  an  irreparable  injury 
"  to  corrupt  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  the  foldiery,  and  ac- 
"  cuflom  them  to  luxury  and  riot,  by  giving  them  more 
"  pay  than  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence.  To  this 
"  Scipio  replied,  That  there  was  no  occafion  for  fo  exact 
"  a  treafurer  in  a  war  that  would  be  carried  on  with  fuch 
"  vigour  and  expedition  •  that  he  was  indeed  obliged  to 
"  give  the  people  an  account  of  the  actions  he  performed, 
"  but  not  one  of  the  money  he  fpent."  Upon  this  anfwer, 
Catoleft  Sicily  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  together 
with  Fabius,  he  loudly  exclaimed  in  the  fenate  againfl 
Scipio's  vail  and  needlefs  expences,  faying, "  That  he  tri- 
"  fled  away  his  time  in  theatres  and  places  of  exercife,  as 
"  if  he  had  not  been  fent  to  make  war,  but  exhibit  pub- 
"  lick  games  and  diverfions  -"  in  confequence  of  this,  tri- 
bunes were  fent  to  examine  the  matter,  with  orders,  if 
the  accufation  proved  true,  to  bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome. 

When  the  tribunes  were  arrived  in  the  army,  Scipio 
reprefented  to  them,  "  That  the  fuccefs  of  that  war  de- 
*'  pended  entirely  on  the  great  expence  and  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  it ;  that  when  he  was  at  leifure,  he 
had  indeed  chearfully  lived  with  his  friends,  but  that  his 
"  liberality  had  not  hindered  him  from  obferving  an  exact 
"  difcipline,  nor  had  his  amufements  made  him  remifs  in 
"  ferious  and  important  affairs."  With  this  anfwer  the 
tribunes  were  fatisfied,  and  Scipio  fet  fail  for  Africa. 

But  to  return  to  Cato ;  the  power  and  reputation  he 
gained  by  his  eloquence  ipcreafed  daily  ;  fo  that  he  was 
generally  (tiled  the  Rom^n Demoflhenes ;  but  what  was 
flill  more  admired  and  celebrated  was  his  manner  of 
life.  In  eloquence,  he  had  many  rivals,  all  the  youth 
of  Rome  afpiring  after  the  glory  of  fpeaking  well,  and 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  •  but  it  was  very  rare 
to  meet  with  perfons  like  him,  that  would  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  their  forefathers  by  enduring  bodily  labour, 

that 

(3)  This  Cato  fays  in  exprefs  and  ufelefs.  "  Vendat  boves  vetu- 
words  ;  he  will  have  the  mafter  of  "  los,  armenta  delicula,  oves  deli- 
a  family  fell  every  thing  that  is  old  ««  culas,lanam,  pelles,ploftrum  ve- 

"tus 
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that  would  be  content  with  a  dinner,  cooked  without 
fire,  and  a  fpare  frugal  fupper  at  night ;  that  would  be 
fatisfied  with  a  plain  drefs  and  a  poor  cottage,  and  ac- 
count it  more  reputable  not  to  want  fuperfluities  than  to 
poflefs  them.  The  (late  was  now  no  longer  able  to 
preferve  the  purity  and  feverity  of  its  ancient  difcipline 
by  reafon  of  its  vail  extent ;  the  many  different  affairs 
under  its  management,  and  the  infinite  number  of 
people  that  fubmitted  to  its  government,  introduced  a 
variety  of  new  cuftoms  and  modes  of  living.  Juflly 
therefore  was  Cato  admired,  who  alone,  when  ail  the 
other  citizens  were  frightened  at  labour,  and  foftened 
by  pleafure,  remained  unconquered  by  either,  not  on!y 
in  his  youth,  and  when  his  ambition  was  at  the  height, 
but  when  he  was  old  and  grey-haired,  after  his  Conful- 
fhip  and  triumph ;  like  a  brave  wreftler,  who  after  he 
lias  come  off  conqueror,  obferves  his  common  rules, 
and  continues  his  ufual  exercifes  to  the  very  laft. 

He  writes  himfelf,  that  he  never  wore  a  garment 
that  coft  more  than  an  hundred  drachmas  ;  that  even 
when  he  was  Praetor,  or  Conful,  he  drank  the  fame 
wine  with  his  fervants  ;  and  that  the  provifions  for  his 
table  at  dinner  never  coft  above  thirty  Afles  ;  and  that 
this  was  done  out  of  love  to  his  country,  that  his  body 
being  made  ftrong  and  robuft,  by  a  plain  fpare  diet, 
might  be  rendered  more  able  to  fuftain  the  fatigues  of 
war.  He  adds,  that  having  a  piece  of  fine  Babylonian 
tapeftry  left  him  by  a  friend,  he  fold  it  immediately  ; 
that  in  all  his  country  houfes,  he  had  not  a  wall  plai- 
flered  or  white-wafhed  ;  that  he  never  gave  above  fifteen 
hundred  drachmas  for  a  Have,  always  refufing  fuch  as 
were  handfome  and  delicate,  and  chufing  thofe  that 
were  ftrong  and  fit  for  labour,  to  drive  his  cattle,  or 
take  care  of  his  horfes  ;  and  (3)  thefe  flaves  he  thought 
he  ought  to  fell  again  when  they  were  grown  old,  that 
he  might  not  maintain  ufelefs  creatures.  In  a  word, 
he  thought  nothing  was  cheap  that  was  luperfluous,  but 

that 

"  tus,  ferramenta  vetera,   fervum     "  trcm   familias    vendacem,    noi: 
"  fenem,  fervum  morbofum,  &  fi-     "  cniacem  ciFe  oportet." 
"  quidaliud  fuperfit,  vemiat.  Pa- 

00  This 
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that  every  thing  was  dear,  even  at  the  fmalleft  price,  if 
needlefs ;  and  he  preferred  arable  land  and  paflure  to 
gardens  or  walks  that  require  much  watering  or  fweep- 
ing. 

Some  impute  thefe  things  to  fordid   avarice  ;    but 
others  maintain,  that  he  confined  himfelf  within  nar- 
rower bounds,    on  purpofe  to  correct   by  his  example 
the  extravagance    and   luxury  of  his   fellow-citizens. 
But  for  my  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fign  of  a  mean  and 
ungenerous   difpofition,  to  ufe  fervants   like  beads  of 
burden,  and  to  turn  them  off,  or  to  fell  them  in  their 
old  age  ;  as  if  there  were  no  communication  to  be  main- 
tained between  man  and  man,  any  further  than  neceftity 
or  intereft   required.     Nay  good-nature  and  humanity 
have  even  a  larger  extent  than  mere  juftice,  for  the  ob- 
ligations of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but 
we  may  extend  our  kindnefs  and  beneficence  to  irrati- 
onal creatures ;  and  fuch  actions  will  flow  from  a  good 
and  generous  nature,  as  water  from  an  exuberant  foun- 
tain.    It  is  agreeable  to  a  humane  good-natured  man  to 
take  care  of  his  horfes  and  dogs,  not  only  whild  they 
are  young  and  ufeful,  but  even  when  they  are  grown 
old  and  pad  their  labour.     Thus  the  Athenians,  after 
they  had  finimed  the  temple  called  Hecatompedon,  fet  at 
liberty  the  beads  of  burden  that  had  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  that  occafion,  fuffering  them  to  feed  at  large 
in  the  padures,  free  from  any  further  fervice ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  when  one  of  thefe  came  afterwards  of  its  own 
accord,  to  offer  its  fervice,  by  putting  itfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  teams  that  drew  the  carriages  to  the  citadel,  and 
went  all  the  way  before  them,    as  it  were  to  incite  and 
encourage  them  to  undergo  their  labour,  a  decree  was 
made  that  it  mould  be  kept  at   the  publick  charge  till 
it  died.     The  grave's  of  Cimon's  mares  with  which  he 
thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympick  games  are  dill  to  be 
teen  near  his  own  monument.     Many  others  have  taken 
care  to  bury  their  dogs  when  dead,  which  they  had  fed 
and  been  fond  of  when  alive.  Xanthippus  the  father  of 
Pericles  being  embarked  with  the  red  of  the  Athenians, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  city,  his  dog 

fwam 
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fwam  by  the  fide  of  his  fhipto  Salamin,  and  was  after- 
wards buried  by  him  in  that  place  which  is  ftill  called 
the  Dog's  grave.  For  we  ought  not  to  ufe  living  crea- 
tures as  we  do  fhoes  or  houfhold  goods,  which  we  throw 
away  when  they  are  worn  out  with  ufe ;  and  were  it 
only  to  learn  benevolence  to  mankind,  we  mould  habi- 
tuate ourfelves  to  tendernefs  and  compaflion  in  thefe 
lower  inflances.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  fell 
an  ox  grown  old  in  my  fervice  ;  much  lefs  could  I  ever 
refolve  to  part  with  an  old  fervant  for  a  little  money, 
and  expel  him  as  it  were  from  his  country,  by  turning 
him  out  of  my  houfe,  and  forcing  him  from  his  ufual 
place  of  abode,  and  manner  of  living  ;  efpecially  confi- 
dering  that  he  would  be  as  ufelefs  to  trie  peribn  that 
bought  him,  as  he  was  to  me  that  fold  him.  Cato, 
however,  feems  to  boaft  of  his  having  left  behind  him 
in  Spain  the  horfe  that  he  rode  when  he  commanded 
there,  that  he  might  not  put  the  publick  to  the  charge 
of  carrying  him  from  thence  to  Italy.  But  whether 
fuch  things  as  thefe  are  to  be  afcribed  to  a  greatnefs 
or  meannefs  of  foul,  is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment 
to  decide. 

The  temperance  of  Cato,  however,  was  truly  admi- 
rable. All  the  time  he  commanded  the  army,  he  never 
demanded  of  the  publick  above  three  Attick  Medimniof 
wheat  a  month  for  himfelf  and  his  whole  family,  and 
lefs  than  a  Medimnus  and  a  half  of  barley  a-day  for  his 
horfes.  When  he  was  Governor  of  Sardinia,  though 
his  predeceflbrs  ufed  to  put  the  publick  to  a  great  ex- 
pence  for  tents,  bedding  and  clothes,  and  {till  more  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  friends  and  domefticks,  befides 
plays,  entertainments  and  the  like ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  remarkable  for  an  incredible  plainnefs  and 
frugality.  For  he  never  put  the  publick  to  any  ex- 
pence  ;  and  when  he  vifited  the  cities  under  his  govern- 
ment, he  went  on  foot  without  a  chariot,  attended  only 
by  one  publick  officer,  who  carried  his  garment  and  a 
veflel  for  facrificing.  But  if  in  fuch  things  as  thefe 
he  appeared  eafy,  plain,  and  agreeable  to  all  that  were 
under  his  command,  he  on  the  other  hand  made  them 

VOL.  II.  Ee  feel 
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feel  his  gravity  and  feverity  in  every  thing  elfe :  for  he 
was  inexorable  in  whatever  related  to  publick  juftice, 
and  inflexibly  rigid  in  the  execution  of  all  his  orders  ; 
fo  that  the  Ro;ran  government  had  never  till  then  ap- 
peared to  that  people  either  fo  terrible,  or  fo  amiable. 

The  fame  character  that  appeared  in  his  conduct  and 
behaviour,  was  likewife  to  be  found  in  his  ftile,  which 
was  elegant,  facetious  and  familiar,  and  at  the  fame 
time  grave,  nervous  and  fententious.  And  as  Plato  fays 
of  "  Socrates,  that  he  appeared  to  ftrangers,  an  ignorant, 
"  rude  buffoon,  but  (4)  that  he  was  full  of  virtue  within, 
"  and  fpoke  fuch  pathetick  and  divine  things  as  would 
"  move  the  very  foul,  and  force  tears  from  the  hearers 
"  eyes  ;"  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cato  :  fo  that  I  cannot 
comprehend  their  meaning,  who  have  compared  his  ftile 
to  that  of  Lyfias :  however  we  mail  leave  this  to  be  de- 
termined by  fuch.  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs  to 
judge  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Roman  ftiles.  For  my  own 
part,  being  perfuaded  that  the  diipofitions  and  manners 
of  men  may  better  bedifcovered  by  their  words  than  their 
looks,  (though  fome  are  of  a  different  opinion)  I  (hall  here 
write  down  fome  of  his  mod  remarkable  fayings. 

One  day  when  the  people  clamoured  violently  and  un- 
feafonably  for  a  dillribution  of  corn,  to  diffuade  them 
from  it,  he  began  to  harangue  them  thus ;  "  It  is  a  dif- 
"  ficult  tafk,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  (peak  to  the  belly  which 
"  has  no  ears."  Another  time  reproving  the  exceflive  luxu- 
ry of  the  Romans,  he  faid, "  It  was  hard  to  faveacity  where 
"  a  fifh  was  fold  for  more  than  an  ox."  On  another  occa- 
fion  he  faid, "  The  Roman  people  were  like  fheep  ;  for  as 
"  a  fingle  fheep  will  not  obey  the  fhepherd  alone,  but  does 
"  all  for  company,  conftantly  following  the  flock  ;juftfo 
"  is  it  with  you  Remans  ^  thofe  counfellors  whofe  advice 
"  you  would  fcorn  to  follow,  when  alone,  lead  you  as  they 
"  pleafe,  when  you  are  collected  together."  Speaking  of 
the  authority  that  wives  affumed  over  their  hufbands,  he 
faid,  "  All  men  ufually  govern  the  women,  we  govern  all 
"  men,  and  our  wives  govern  us."  But  this  faying  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  Apothegms  of  Themiftocles, 

whofe 

(4)  This  paflage  is  taken  ftgm  the  Sympofium  of  Plato. 

(5)  Among 
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whofe  fon  governing  him  in  many  things  through  his  mo- 
ther, he  faid  to  her,  "Wife,  the  Athenians,  govern  all  the 
*'  Greeks,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  thou  governed  me, 
"  and  thy  fon  governs  thee^  let  him  therefore  ufc  his  pow- 
"  er  more  fparingly,  which  as  filly  as  he  is,  makes  him 
"-matter  of  all  Greece."  Another  time  Cato  faid,  "  that 
*'  the  people  of  Rome  put  a  price  not  only  upon  feveral 
*'  kinds  of  colours  ;  but  likewife  fludies  and  arts;  for," 
added  he,  "  as  dyers  dye  fuch  purples  as  pleafe  belt,  and 
"  are  mod  efteemed,  fo  our  youth  only  dudy  and  fearch 
**  after  fuch  things  as  you  approve  and  commend."  Ex- 
horting them  once  to  virtue,  he  faid,  "  If  ye  are  become 
"  great  by  virtue  and  temperance,  do  not  change  for 
*'  the  word ;  but  if  it  be  by  intemperance  and  vice> 
4t  change  for  the  better,  for  ye  are  that  way  great  enough 
u  already."  Concerning  fuch  perfons  as  often  made  in- 
tered  for  places,  he  u  fed  to  fay,  "  that  they  were  people 
"  who  not  knowing  their  way,  for  fear  of  lofing  it  fought 
"  for  Lifters  to  go  before  and  conduct  them."  He  reproved 
his  fellow-citizens  for  often  chufing  the  fame  perfons  to 
the  higheft  pods  and  dignities  ;  You,  faid  he,  a  either 
*c  put  no  great  value  on  your  pods  of  honour,  or  elfe 
"  you  cannot  find  many  perfons  worthy  to  fill  them." 
Concerning  one  of  his  enemies  who  led  a  very  profli- 
gate and  infamous  life,  he  faid,  "  his  mother  takes 
"  it  for  a  curfe  and  not  a  prayer,  when  any  one 
"  v/ifhes  this  fon  may  furvive  her/'  One  day  pointing  at  a 
man  who  had  fold  an  eftate  left  him  by  his  father  near 
the  fea-fide,  he  pretended  to  admire  at  the  man  as  one 
ftronger  than  the  fea  itfelf ;  for,  faid  he,  "  what  the  fea 
"  could  not  w,aih  away  without  great  difficulty,  he  has 
"  fwallowed  at  once  without  any  pains  at  all."  When 
King  Eumenes  came  to  Rome,  the  fenate  received  him 
with  all  imaginable  honour,  and  all  the  principal  men 
among  the  Romans  drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  making 
their  court  to  him  ;  but  it  plainly  appeared  that  Cato 
flighted  and  fhunned  him  ;  whereupon  one  faid  to  him, 
"  Why  do  you  thus  fhun  Eumenes,  who  is  fo  good  a  King, 
"  and  fo  great  a  friend  to  the  Romans  ?"  "  He  may  be  a  good 
"King,"  replied  he,  "but  I  know  very  well  that  the  ani- 
*•  mal called  a  King  is  a  man- eater  5  nor  is  there  one  among 

Eea  "tie 
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"  the  moft  renowned  of  them  all  that  can  be  compared  to 
"  Epaminondas,  Pericles,  Themiftocles,  Manius  Curius, 
"  or  even  to  Amilcar  furnamed  Barcas."  He  often  faid, 
'"  that  his  enemies  hated  him  becaufe  he  rofe  before  day, 
•"  not  to  take  care  of  his  owa  affairs  but  thofe  of  the  com- 
•"  mon wealth."  He  faid, "  that  he  had  rather  do  well,  and 
"  not  be  rewarded,  than  do  ill  and  not  be  punimed ;  and 
."  that  he  could  pardon  other  mens  faults,  but  never  for- 
•**  give  his  own."  The  Romans  having  named  three  am- 
bailadors  to  go  to  the  King  of  Bithynia,  one  of  whom  had 
the  gout,  another  had  his  fkull  trepanned,  and  the  third 
•was  reckoned  a  fool,  Cato  ridiculing  this  choice,  faid, 
"  That  Rome  had  fent  an  embafly  that  had  neither  feet, 
••"  head,  nor  heart "  (5.)  He  was  folicited  by  Scipio,  at  the 
requeft  of  Polybius,  to  favour  (6)  the  caufe  of  thofe  that 
were  bammed  out  of  Achaea  ;  when  the  matter  came  be- 
fore the  fenate,  there  were  great  debates,  fome  declaring 
for  the  return  of  the  exiles,  while  others  oppofed  it ;  but 
"  Cato  rifmg  up,  faid, "  We  trifle  away  a  whole  day  here, 
*'  as  if  we  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  debate  whether 
"  a  parcel  of  old  Greeks  (hall  be  interred  by  our  grave*- 
."  diggers,  or  by  thofe  of  their  own  country."  The  fenate 
having  decreed  that  the  exiles  mould  return  home,  Poly- 
bius ibme  days  after  begged  leave  to  appear  before  the 
fenate,  in  order  to  prefent  a  petition  in  behalf  of  thofe  ex- 
iles, that  they  might  be  reftored  to  the  honours  they  en- 
joyed before  their  banifhment ;  but  before  he  took  this 
•  ftep,  he  went  to  Cato  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  matter, 
and  told  him  his  defign  ;  at  which  Cato  fmiled  and  faid, 
*c  that  this  wasjuft  as  if  Ulyifes  mould  have  wifhed  to 
"  return  to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  a  hat  and  belt 
"which  he  had  left  behind."  He  fometimes  faid,  that 
"  wife  men  learn  more  from  fools,  than  fools  from  wife 
"merr;  becaufe  wife  men  mun  the  follies  of  fools,  but 
"  fools  will  not  follow  the  example  of  wife  men."  He  ufed 
-to  fay, t;  that  he  loved  young  people  that  blufhed,  rather 

"  than 

...  (5)  Among  the  ancients  the  having  been  accu fed  of  being  in 
.'heart  frequently  fignrfies  the  a  confpiracy  to  deliver  up  their 
"  undemanding.'  country  to  the  King  of  Perfia, 

,;.  (6)  .Plutarch  fpeaks  here  of  were  feized,  fent  to  Rome,anddif- 
.thofe  ihoufand  Achsans,  who  perfed  all  over  Italy,  in  the  firft 

year 
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"  than  fuch  as  grew  pale ;  and  that  he  did  not  like  a  fol- 
"  dier  that  moved  his  hands  in  marching,  and  his  feet  in 
"  fighting,  and  who  fnored  louder  in  bed  than  he  mouted 
ct  in  battle."  Jetting  on  a  very  fat  man,  he  faid, "  Of  what 
"  fervice  to  his  country  can  a  body  be,  that  has  nothing 
ct  but  belly  ?"  When  a  certain  voluptuous  man  courted  his 
friendfhip,  he  refufed  it,  faying,  "  that  he  could  not  live 
"with  a  man  whofe  palate  had  a  quicker  fenfation  than 
"  his  heart."  He  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  the  foul  of  a  lover  lived 
c<  in  the  body  of  another  ;  and  that  in  all  his  life  he  never 
"  repented  but  of  three  things ;  the  firft  was,  that  he  had 
"  trufted  a  fecret  to  a  woman  •  the  fccond,  that  he  had 
"  gone  by  water  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land  ;  and 
"  the  third,  that  he  had  fpent  a  day  without  doing  any 
"thing  at  all."  To  a  very  debauched  old  man  he  faid, 
"  Friend,  old  age  has  deformities  enough  of  its  own,  do 
"  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice."  A  tribute  of  the 
people  who  was  fufpected  to  be  a  poifoner,  propofmg  an 
unjuft  law  which  he  took  pains  to  have  paffed,  Cato  faid 
to  him,  "Young  man,  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  moft 
"  dangerous  to  drink  what  you  prepare,  or  to  enact  what 
"  you  propofe."  Being  fcurriloufly  treated  by  a  man  who' 
led  a  licentious  and  diflblute  life,  "A  conteft,"  faid  he, 
'*  between  theeand  me  is  very  unequal ;  for  thoucanft  hear 
'*  ill  language  with  eafe,  and  return  it  with  pleafure  ;  but 
"  for  my  part,  it  is  unufual  to  me  to  hear  it,  and  difagree- 
"able  to  fpeak  it,"  Thefe  are  fuch  of  his  layings  as  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  by  thefe  we  mayjudge  of 
the  reft. 

Being  chofen  Conful  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus, 
the  government  of  that  part  of  Spain  by  the  Romans  cal- 
led Citerior,  fell  to  his  lot.  There,  having  fubdued  fome 
of  thofe  nations  by  force  of  arms,  and  won  others  by 
kindnefs,  he  found  himfelf  all  at  once  furrounded  by  an 
army  of  barbarians,  and  in  danger  of  being  defeated,  and 
driven  out  of  his  new  fettlements.  Whereupon  he  fent 

immediately 

year  of  the    hundred  and    fifty-  ed  by  a   decree  of   the  fenate, 

third  Olympiad.    There  they  con-  which  was  particularly   made  in 

tinued  feventeen  years.after  which,  favour  of  Polybius,  who  was  one 

Inch  as  remained  alive,  who  were  of  the  number, 

about  three  hundred,  were  reftor-  E  e  3                             (7)  The 
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immediately  to  defjre  the  afliftance  of  the  Celtiberians, 
his  neighbours  ;  but  they  demanding  two  hundred  ta-? 
lents,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervice,  all  the  officers  of  the 
army  thought  it  intolerable  that  the  Romans  mould  be 
obliged  topurchafe  alMance  of  barbarians;  but  Cato  faid, 
"  This  bargain  is  not  fo  bad  as  you  imagine  •,  for  if  we  con- 
"  quer,  we  will  pay  them  at  the  expence  of  our  enemies  -, 
11  but  if  we  are  conquered,  there  will  be  no  body  either  to 
"pay,  or  make  the  demand."  But  he  won  the  battle,  and 
after  this  every  thing  fucceeded  according  to  his  defiie. 
Polybius  fays,  "  that  the  walls  of  all  the  cities  of  that  part 
"  of  Spain,  that  lies  on  this  fide  the  river  Baetis  were  razed 
*'  by  his  command  in  one  and  the  fame  day,  notwithiland- 
*'  jng  they  were  many  in  number,  and  all  of  them  full  of 
"  brave  and  warlike  men.  Cato  himfelf  writes,  that  he 
4t  took  more  cities  than  he  fpent  days  in  his  expedition ;" 
por  is  this  a  vain  boaft,  for  they  were  in  reality  four  hun-* 
dred  in  number. 

Notwithstanding  his  troops  had  taken  a  prodigious 
booty  in  this  expedition,  yet  he  gavebefides  to  each  man. 
a  pound  of  filver,  faying,  "  it  was  better  that  all  of  them 
**  mould  return  home  with  a  little  filver,  than  only  a  few 
"  with  a  great  deal  of  gold."  And  for  .his  own  part  he  af- 
ftires  us,  that  of  all  the  things  that  were  taken  during  the 
whole  war,  nothing  came  to  hisfhare  but  what  he  eat  and 
drank.  "Not"  faid  he,  ft  that  I  blame  fuch  as  make  an 
*'  advantage  of  thefe  opportunities  ;  but  becaufe  I  had 
"  rather  contend  with  the  bell  men  for  valour,  than  with 
"  the  richeft  for  wealth,  or  with  the  moil  covetous  for  love 
"  of  money."  And  he  not  only  kept  himfelf  clear  from  all 
kind  of  plunder  an4  extortion,  but  likewife  all  his  fervants, 
and  fuch  as  were  more  immediately  under  his  command. 

He  had  brought  five  fervants  with  him  to  the  army, 
one  of  which,  whofe  name  was  Paccus,  having  bought 
three  boys  out  of  thofe  that  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
finding  his  matter  had  knowledge  of  it,  durfl  not  ap- 
pear before  him,  but  chofe  rather  to  hang  himfelf  than 
come  into  his  prefence  j  whereupon  Cato  caufed  the 

three 

(7)  The  year  after  his   eonfulfiilp,  and  the  fecond  year  of  thp 

hundred 
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three  boys  to  be  fold,  and  the  price  of  them  to  be  put 
into  the  publick  treafure. 

While  he  was  bufy  in  lettling'the  affairs  of  Spain,  Scipio 
the  great,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  had  a  mind  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  courfe  of  his  fuccefs,  and  have  the  honour 
of  finifhing  the  war  himfelf,  prevailed  fo  far  by  his 
power  and  intereft,  as  to  be  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  that 
government.  After  which  he  loft  no  time,  but  made  all 
poflible  hafte  to  take  from  Cato  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my ;  but  he,  hearing  of  his  march,  went  to  meet  him, 
taking  with  him  five  companies  of  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horfe,  as  a  convoy  to  attend  him,  and  by  the  way 
defeated  the  Lacetanians,  and  took  among  them  fix  hun- 
dred Roman  deferters,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  put  to 
death  :  and  when  Scipio  feemed  to  refent  it,  he  anfwer- 
ed  ironically,  "  that  Rome  would  then  be  great  indeed 
"  if  men  of  birth  would  never  fuffer  thole  who  were 
"  more  obfcure  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  and 
**  if  they,  who  were  of  the  commonalty,  as  he  himfelf 
"  was,  would  contend  in  virtue  with  thofe  who  were 
"  more  eminent  and  honourable." 

The  fenate  having  decreed,  that  nothing  that  had 
been  eftabliihed  by.  Cato  mould  be  altered,  the  poft 
which  Scipio  had  fo  much  courted,  leflened  his  glory 
more  than  Cato's  -,  for  the  whole  time  of  his  govern- 
ment was  fpent  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  in  profound 
peace  and  total  inactivity. 

Nor  did  Cato  even  after  his  triumph,  grow  remifs  in 
the  exercife  of  virtue,  as  many  of  thole  do,  who  ftrive 
not  for  virtue's  fake,  but  vain-glory,  and  having  en- 
joyed the  higheft  honours,  and  obtained  confulfhips 
and  triumphs,  pafs  the  reft  of  their  life  in  pleafure  and 
idlenefs,  and  concern  themfelves  no  more  in  publick 
affairs.  But  he,  like  thofe  v/ho  are  juft  entered  upon 
bufmefs,  and  thirft  after  honour  and  fame,  exerted 
himfelf  as  if  he  was  beginning  his  race  a-new,  being 
always  ready  to  ferve  his  country  either  at  the  bar,  or 
in  the  field.  Thus  (7)  he  attended  the  Conful  Tibe- 
rius 

hundred  and  fcrty-fixth  Olympiad. 

Ee  4  (8)  When 
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rius  Sempronius,  who  was  fent  into  Thrace,  and  to 
the  Danube,  and  ferved  as  a  lieutenant  under  him  ;  and 
afterwards  as  a  tribune  under  the  Conful  Manius  Aci- 
liiri  Glabrio,  when  he  was  fent  into  Greece  againft  King 
Antiochus,  who,  next  to  Hannibal,  feemed  the  moil  for- 
midable enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  •  for  having  taken 
from  Seleucus  Nicanor  all  the  provinces  he  poiTeiled  in 
Afia,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  feveral  barbarous, 
but  warlike  nations,  in  the  pride  of  his  fuccefs,  he  turn- 
ed his  victorious  arms  againft  the  Romans,  as  againft  the 
only  people  that  were  worthy  to  contend  with  him.  Ac- 
cording1^  he  marched  againft  them  with  a  powerful  ar- 
my, colouring  his  defign  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
delivering  the  Greeks ;  of  which  they  ilood  in  no  need, 
fmce  they  were  already  made  free,  and  were  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  having  been  lately  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  King  Philip,  and  the  Macedonians,  by  the 
kindneis  of  the  Romans  themfelves. 

At  his  approach  all  Greece  was  in  a  commotion,  and 
unrefolved  how  to  act,  having  been  corrupted  by  the 
mighty  hopes  given  them  by  their  orators  whom  Anfco- 
chus  had  won  over  to  his  intereft  ;  but  Acilius  fent  am- 
baiTadors  to  them,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  duty. 
Titus  Flaminius  likewife,  without  much  trouble,  baffled 
the  attempts  of  thofe  innovators,  of  which-  we  have 
given  an  account  in  his  life.  Cato  had  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs with  the  people  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Pa- 
trse  and  ./Egium  -,  he  alfo  ftaid  a  great  while  at  Athens. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  ftill  extant  an  oration  of  his 
which  he  fpoke  in  Greek  to  the  people  of  Athens  on 
that  occafion,  in  which  he  highly  extols  the  virtue  of 
their  anceftors,  and  expreiTes  the  great  pleafure  he 
had  in  beholding  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  that  re- 
nowned city.  But  this  report  is  not  true,  for  he  only 
fpoke  to  the  Athenians  by  an  interpreter ;  not  that  he 
was  unable  to  fpeak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  but 

his 


(8),WhenLeonidaswitIiahancl-  tained   his  ground,  till   thebarba- 

ful  of  men  fuilained  the  charge  rians  fetching    a  compafs    round 

of   the  whole    Ferfian    army,    in  the  mountains  by  fecret  by-ways 

thofe  narrow  paffes,    and  main-  fell  upon  him  at  once,     and   cut 

hi* 
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his  intention  was  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
language,  and  ridicule  thofe  who  admired  nothing  but 
what  was  Greek.  Thus  he  jefted  onPofthumius  Albinus, 
who  having  written  an  hiftory  in  Greek,  afked  his  rea- 
ders pardon  for  the  improprieties  he  might  be  guilty 
of  inaftrange  language ;  "  He  ought,  without  doubt,  to 
**  be  pardoned,  faid  Cato,  had  he  been  obliged  to  write 
"  this  hiftory  by  order  of  the  Amphidyons."  The  Athe- 
nians, they  fay,  admired  the  ftrength  and  brevity  of  his 
flyle ;  for  what  he  expreffed  in  a  few  words,  the  interpreter 
was  forced  to  explain  by  long  and  tedious  circumlocu- 
tions ;  infomuch  that  he  left  them  in  this  belief,  that 
the  words  of  the  Greeks  flowed  only  from  their  lips, 
whilft  thofe  of  the  Romans  came  from  their  hearts. 

When  Antiochus  had  poffefTed  himfelf  of  the  paiTes  of 
Thermopylae,  and  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place  had 
added  intrenchments  and  walls,  he  refted  there,  believ- 
ing himfelf  fecure  from  any  attack  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  he  had  diverted  the  war  another  way ;  for  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  defpaired  of  being  ever  able  to  force 
thofe  paifes.  But  Cato  calling  to  mind  (8)  the  circuit 
the  Perfians  had  formerly  taken  to  attack  the  Greeks  in 
the  fame  place,  began  to  march  by  night  with  part  of 
the  army. 

As  they  were  endeavouring  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  the  guide,  who  was  a  prifoner,  miffed  his 
way,  and  wandring  up  and  down  through  unpayable 
places,  full  of  precipices,  put  the  foldiers  into  an  in- 
expreflible  dread  and  defpair.  Cato  perceiving  the  dan- 
ger, commanded  the  reft  of  the  army  to  ha't ;  and 
taking  with  him  one  Lucius  Manlius,  a  man  wonder- 
fully dextrous  at  climbing  the  fteepeft  mountains  (9),  he 
marched  forward  with  great  pains  and  danger  in  a  very 
dark  night,  without  the  leaft  moonmine,  clambering 
over  wild  olive  trees,  and  fteep  craggy  rocks  which 
flopped  their  view,  and  hindred  them  from  feeing  the 

way 

his  army  to  pieces.  of  Oeta,  and  the  higheft  of  them 

(9)  All  the  mountains  to  the  all  is  called  Callidromus,  at  the 
Eaft  of  the  flraits  of  Thermopylz  foot  of  which  is  a  road  fixty  foot 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  broad.  See  Livy  xxxvi.  i  5. 

(i)This 
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xvay  before  them.  At  length,  after  a  vail  deal  of  pains, 
they  found  a  little  path,  which  feemed  to  lead  them 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  where  the  enemy 
lay  encamped.  There  they  fet  up  marks  upon  fome 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  rocks  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Callidromus ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  back  to 
the  army,  they  led  it  with  them  by  the  direction  of  the 
marks  they  had  left,  till  they  got  into  the  little  path 
again,  where  they  aited  and  made  a  proper  difpofition 
of  their  troops.  After  they  had  gone  a  little  further, 
the  path  failed  them  all  at  once,  and  they  faw  before 
them  a  fteep  precipice  which  threw  them  into  new  de- 
fpair,  for  they  'could  not  yet  perceive  that  they  were 
near  the  enemy. 

The  day  began  now  to  appear,  when  fome  one  among 
them  thought  he  heard  a  noife,  and  a  little  after,  that 
he  faw  the  Grecian  camp,  and  their  advanced  guard  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Cato  therefore  making  an  haltr 
commanded  the  Firmians  alone  to  come  to  him.  Thefe 
were  the  troops  of  whofe  courage  and  fidelity  he  had 
made  thegreateft  proof  on  all  hazardous  occafions.  When 
they  were  come,  and  flood  round  him  in  clofe  order,  he 
fpoke  thus  to  them  ;  u  I  want  to  take  one  of  the  enemy 
"  alive,  to  know  of  him  what  thefe  advanced  troops  are, 
"  and  how  many  in  number,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
"  difpofition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  and  what  pre- 
"  paration  they  have  made  to  receive  us ;  but  to  execute 
"this,  requires  the  fpeed  and  courage  of  lions,  who  rum 
**  unarmed  into  the  midft  of  a  flock  of  timorous  beafls." 

Cato  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking  but  the  Firmians, 
all  jufl  as  they  were,  rumed  down  the  mountain,  and 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  the  advanced  guard,  put 
them  into  diforder,  difperfed  them,  took  one  armed 
man,  and  brought  him  to  Cato.  This  prifoner  in- 
formed him,  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  en- 
camped in  the  narrow  paflages  with  the  King,  and  that 
the  detachment  that  guarded  the  heights  was  fix  hun- 
dred feledt  ./Etolians.  Cato,  defpifmg  thofe  troops,  as 
•well  on,  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  as 
their  careleflhefs  and  want  of  order,  drew  his  fword 

and 
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and  marched  againft  them  with  loud  fhotits  and  the 
found  of  trumpets.  The  ^toiians  perceiving  them 
pouring  down  upon  them  from  the  mountains,  fled  to 
their  main  guard,  where  they  occafioned  great  ditbrder. 

At  the  lame  time  Manius  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  forced  Antiochus's  intrenchments  below.  In 
this  attack  Antiochus  was  wounded  in  the  mouth  by  a 
ftone,  and  his  teeth  beaten  out,  the  excellive  pain  of 
which  forced  him  to  turn  his  horfe  and  retire.  After 
his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army  durft  ftand  the  Ihock  of 
the  Romans,  fo  that  a  general  rout  enfued,  and  though 
there  feemed  no  hopes  of  efcaping  by  flight,  by  reafon 
of  the  flraitnefs  of  the  road,  and  the  deep  marfhes  and 
rocky  precepices  with  which  it  was  furrounded,  never- 
thelefs  they  threw  them felves  in  crowds  into  thofe  ftraight 
pafTages,  and  deft royed  one  another,  out  of  fear  of  being 
.deftroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Gato,  who  was  always  free  in  his  own  commendations, 
and  thought  boafting  a  natural  attendant  on  great  acti- 
ons, was  not  fparing  on  this  occafion  ;  for  he  fets  off  this 
laft  exploit  in  very  high  terms,  faying,  "  That  they  who 
"  faw  him  fall  upon  the  enemy,  rout  and  purfue  them, 
*'  confeffed  that  Cato  owed  lefs  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
"  than  the  people  of  Rome  did  to  Cato;  and  that  the  Con- 
"  ful  Manius  himfelf  coming  hot  from  the  fight,  took 
^  him  in  his  arms  as  he  came  panting  and  fweating  from 
**  the  battle,  and  embracing  him  a  long  time,  cried  out  in 
*'a  tranfport  of  joy,  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  all  the 
"  people  of  Rome,  would  ever  be  able  fully  to  reward  his 
"  fervices. 

After  the  battle,  the  Conful  fent  Cato  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  own  exploits  to  Rome.  With  a  favourable 
wind  he  failed  to  Brundufium  ;  from  thence  he  in  one 
day  reached  Tarentum ;  and  having  travelled  four  days 
more,  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  was  the  fir  ft  that  brought  news  of  this  great 
vidlory.  His  arrival  filled  the  city  with  joy  and  facri- 
fices,  and  gave  the  people  fo  high  an  opinion  of  them- 
ielves,  that  they  now  imagined  they  were  able  to  obtain 
vniverfal  dominion  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  are  the  greateft  of  Cato's  military  adions.  As 
to  his  conduct  in  civil  affairs,  he  feems  to  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  nothing  more  defer ved  the  zeal  and 
application  of  an  honeft  man,  than  to  accufe  and  pro-, 
fecute  offenders ;  for  he  himfelf  profecuted  feveral,  and 
encouraged  and  aififted  others  in  carrying  on  inch  pro-: 
fecutions.  Thus  he  fet  up  Petilius  againfl  the  great 
Scipio  ;  but  he  being  a  man  of  high  birth  and  true  mag- 
nanimity, treated  their  accufations  with  the  utmoft 
contempt.  Cato  finding  that  he  could  not  capitally  con- 
vict him,  defifted  from  the  profecution ;  but  joining 
with  other  accufers,  he  attacked  his  brother  Lucius 
Scipio  -,  he  being  condemned  to  pay  a  great  fine,  which 
he  was  unable  to  difcharge,  was  in  danger  of  being 
caft  into  prifon ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and- 
by  making  his  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  that  he  was  at 
laft  difmiffed. 

It  is  faid,  that  a  certain  young  man  having  obtained  a 
fentence  of  condemnation  againft  an  enemy  of  his  father* 
who  was  dead,  and  eroding  the  market-place  the  fame 
day  that  judgment  was  given,  Cato  met  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  faid  to  him,  "  Thefe  are  the  offerings 
"  we  mould  make  to  the  manes  of  our  deceafed  anceflors ; 
*c  we  ought  to  facrifice  to  them  not  the  blood  of  goats  and 
"  lambs,  but  the  tears  and  condemnation  of  their  enemies." 

However,  he  did  not  efcape  thefe  fort  of  attacks 
himfelf  during  his  adminiftration  -9  for  whenever  his 
enemies  got  the  leaft  hold  of  him,  he  was  immediately 
called  to  an  account,  and  profecuted  to  the  utmoft,  fb 
that  he  was  never  out  of  danger ;  for  it  is  faid  there  were 
nigh  fifty  impeachments  brought  againft  him,  the  laft  of 
which  happened  when  he  was  eighty-fix  years  old  •,  upon 
which  occafion,  he  fpoke  this  well-known  faying, "  It  was 
"  very  hard  that  he  mould  be  brought  to  juftify  to  men 
*'of  one  generation  the  actions  he  had  performed  in 

"  another. 

(0  This  is  not  confident  with  time  of  Hannibal's  fi«ccefs  io 
what  Plutarch  fays  in  other  parts  Italy  j  and  at  the  conclufion  he 
of  this  life.  Towards  the  be-  tells  us  that  Cato  died  juft  at  the 
ginning  he  fays  that,  Cato  wag  beginning  of  the  third  Punick 
but  feventeen  years  old  at  the  war.  But  Hannibal  came  into 

Italy 
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"  another."  But  all  hiscontefts  did  not  end  here,  for  four 
years  after,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old  (i),  he  ac- 
cufed  Servius  Galba ;  fo  that,  like  Neftor,  he  faw  the 
fourth  generation,  and,  like  him,  was  always  in  action. 
In  fhor.t,  after  having  conftantly  oppofed  the  great  Sci- 
pio  in  (late  affairs,  he  lived  till  the  time  of  young  Scipio, 
his  adopted  grandfon,  and  fon  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
defeated  King  Perfeus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  confulfhip,  Cato  flood  for  the  of- 
fice of  Cenior,  which  was  the  higheft  poft  of  honour, 
and  the  completion  of  all  thofe  dignities  to  which  the 
ambition  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  afpire.  For  befides 
all  the  other  power  it  contained,  it  gave  him  a  right  to 
enquire  into  the  life  and  manners  of  every  particular 
perfon.  For  the  Romans  were  of  opinion  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  either  in  marriage,  in  the  procrea- 
tion of  children,  in  his  ordinary  manner  of  life,  or  in 
his  entertainments,  to  follow  his  own  inclinations, 
without  being  liable  to  infpection  and  cenfure.  And 
being  convinced  that  the  difpofitions  of  men  are  better 
difcerned  in  the  private  affairs  of  life,  than  by  fuch 
actions  as  are  of  a  publick  and  political  nature,  they 
chofe  two  magiflrates  to  be  guardians,  correctors,  or 
reformers  of  manners,  to  hinder  men  from  quitting  the 
paths  of  virtue,  for  thofe  of  licentioufnefe  and  pleafure, 
and  from  changing  the  ancient  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms 
for  new  fafhions  and  modes  of  living.  One  of  thefe  was 
chofen  out  of  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  among 
the  common  people,  and  they  were  called  Cenfors.  They 
had  a  right  to  deprive  a  Roman  knight  of  his  horfe,  and 
to  expel  out  of  the  fenate  any  fenator  that  lived  alicenti- 
ous  and  diforderly  life.  They  took  an  eflimate  of  every 
citizen's  eftate,  and  kept  a  particular  account  of  the 
feveral  families,  qualities,  and  conditions  of  men  in 
the  commonwealth. 

This  office  had  feveral  other  great  prerogatives  an- 
nexed 

Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  ,534;     putation,  therefore,    Cato  could 
and  the  third  Punick  war  broke    not  be  more  tha-n    eighty-feven 
out  feventy.  years   after,  in  the    years  old  when  he  died  ;  and  this 
,  year  of  Rome  £&i.    By  this  com'    account  is  confirmed  by  Cicero. 

(2)  PJu- 
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nexed  to  it ;  fo  that  when  Cato  flood  for  it,  the  moft 
confiderable  perfons   in  the  fenate  oppofed  him.     The 
patricians  did  it  out  of  envy,  imagining  it  would  be  a 
difgrace  to  their  nobility  to  fufTer  men  of  obfcure  birth 
to   rife   to  the  highefl  honour  and  power  ±  and  others, 
confcious  of  their  own  ill  lives  and   corrupt  manners, 
oppofed  him  out  of  fear,  dreading  his  inexorable  feverity 
when  in  power,  and  his  inflexibility  in  difcharging  his 
office.     Having  therefore  confulted  among  themfelves, 
they  agreed  to  fet  up  feven  candidates  in  oppofition  to 
Cato.     Thefe  foothed  the  people  with  fair  hopes  and 
prorriifes    as  though   they  wanted  fuch  magiftrates  as 
would  govern  them  gently,  and  ferve  their  pleafures. 
Cato,  on  the  contrary,  without  condefcending  to  the 
lead  flattery  or  complaifance,  but  threatning  from  the 
chair  where  he  fat  all  wicked  men  to  their  face,  and 
crying  out  aloud,  that  the  city  wanted  great  reforma- 
tion, preflfed  and  conjured  the  people  to  chufe,  if  they 
•were   wife,  not  the  mildefl  but  the  feverefl  phyficians  -t 
he  told  them  that  he  himfelf  was  one  of  that  character, 
and  fuch  an  one  as  they  then  flood  in  need  of,  and  that 
among  the  patricians,  Valerius  Flaccus  was  another ; 
and  that  he  was  the  only  perfon  with  whofe  afliflance  he 
could  hope  to  render  any  confiderable   fervice   to  the 
ftate,  by  cutting  off  and  fearing  like  the  heads  of  the 
Hydra,  that  voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury   that  had   in- 
fected all  the  parts  of  the  commonwealth.     He  added 
further,  •  that  all  the  others  flrove  by  unworthy  means 
to  obtain  that  office,  becaufe  they  dreaded  fuch  as  would 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  place. 

The  Roman  people  on  this  occafion,  fhowed  them- 
felves truly  great,  and  worthy  of  great  leaders  ;  for,  far 
from  dreading  the  flifFnefs  and  feverity  of  this  inflexible 
man,  they  rejected  all  thofe  fmooth  flatterers,  who 
feemed  inclined  to  render  their  authority  eafy  and  popu- 
lar, and  unanimoufly  chofe  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Cato, 
liftening  to  the  latter  not  as  a  man  that  flood  for  the 

office 

[2)  Plutarch  calls  thefetwobro-  and  Lucius  Quintius  Fkminius, 
thers,  Titus  Quintius  Flaminius,  whom  Potybius,  Livy,  Cicero,  and 

all 
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office  of  Center,  but  as  one  in  the  adual  exercife  of  it, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  gave  forth  his  orders 
already. 

The  firft  thing  Cato  did,  was  to  name  his  friend  and 
collegue  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  chief  of  the  fenate,  and 
to  remove  from  thence  feveral  perfons,  and  particularly 
Lucius  Quintius,  who  had  been  Conful  feven  years  before, 
and,  which  was  more  honour  to  him  than  his  Confulfhip, 
was  (2)  brother  to  Titus  Flaminius  who  overthrew  King 
Philip.  The  caufe  of  his  expulfion  was  this. 

Lucius  Quintius  kept  a  beautiful  youth,  who  was  al- 
ways near  his  perfon,  and  all  the  time  he  commanded 
the  army  had  greater  power  and  credit  with  him  than 
any  of  his  moil  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance.     Lu- 
cius being  appointed  a  Proconful,  went  to  refide  in  his 
province,  and  as  he  was  one  day  at  an  entertainment, 
the  youth  who  fat  next   to   him  as  ufual,  who   could 
manage  him  as  he  pleafed,  cfpecially   when  he  was  in 
his  cups,  began  to  flatter  and  carefs  him,  and   among 
other  things  laid  to  him,  "  I  love  you  with  fo  much  paflion, 
"  that  though  there  was  a  combat  of  gladiators  to  be  feen 
"at  Rome,  which  is  a  fight  I  never  faw  in  my  life,  yet  I 
"  would  not  flay  to  fee  it ;  and  though  I  longed  to  fee  a 
u  man  killed,  yet  I  made  all  poilible  hade  to  wait  upon 
"  you."  Lucius  to  requite  this  tendernefs,  replied,  "  Be 
"  not  uneafy,  I  will  foon  fatisfy  your  longing •  "  and  imme- 
diately ordered  a  man  who  was  condemned  to  die  to  be 
brought  to  the  feail,  together  with  the  executioner  and 
ax ;  he  then  afked  his  paramour  if  now  he  defired  to  fee 
that  fight  ?  The  boy  anfwering  that  he  did,  Lucius  com- 
manded the  executioner  to  cut  off  the  man's  head.     This 
is  mentioned  by  feveral  hiflorians,  and  Cicero  in  his  dia- 
logue on  old  age  introduces  Cato  relating  the  fame  thing. 
Livy  fays  that  the  man  who  was  killed  was  a  Gaul,  who 
had  delerted,  and   that  he   was  not  difpatched  by  the 
executioner,  but  by  Lucius  himfelf,  and  that  Cato  had 
written  this  account  of  it. 

Lucius 

all  the  hiftorians  call  Titus  Quin-    remarks  on  the  life  of  Titus  Fla- 

tius  Flamininus,  and  L.  Quintius     minius. 

Flamioinus,  as  may  be  fcen  in  the  (3)  A 
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Lucius  being  thus  expelled  the  fenate,  his  brother 
Titus  flaminius,  unable  to  fupport  fuch  an  indignity, 
appealed  to  the  people,  requiring  Cato  to  give  his  rea- 
fons  for  fixing  fuch  a  ftain  upon  his  family.  While 
Cato  was  doing  this,  and  relating  all  the  tranfactions  of 
that  feaft,  Lucius  denied  the  fad  ;  but  Cato  calling  upon 
him  to  take  his  oath,  he  refufed  it ;  upon  which  the 
people  determined  that  he  had  been  juftly  puniflied. 
But  afterwards  at  a  public  fpectacle  in  the  theatre, 
when  Lucius  pafled  by  the  place  where  thofe  who  had 
been  confuls  ufed  to  fit,  and  going  on  further,  fat  down 
in  an  obfcure  feat  at  a  diflance  ;  the  people  who  faw 
him  took  pity  on  him,  and  making  a  great  noife,  forced 
him  to  come  back  and  take  his  place  among  thofe  of 
Confular  dignity,  by  that  means  repairing,  as  far  as 
they  were  able  the  difgrace  that  had  befallen  him. 

Cato  likewife  removed  out  of  the  fenate  Manilius, 
another  fenator,  who  flood  fair  for  the  Confulfhip,  be- 
caufe  he  had  kiifed  his  wife  in  open  day,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  daughter.  Cato  faid  on  this  occafion,  that 
his  wife  never  embraced  him  but  in  loud  claps  of  thun- 
der, -adding  by  way  of  raillery,  "  That  he  was  happy 
"  when  Jupiter  thundered." 

He  was  much  cenfured  for  his  behaviour  to  Lucius, 
brother  to  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  been  honoured  with 
a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  King  Philip  ;  for  he  took 
his  horfe  from  him  at  a  review  of  the  Roman  knisjits  i 

O  * 

and  it  appeared  to  every  one  to  have  been  done  on  pur- 
pofe  to  infult  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But  no-- 
thing gave  fo  general  a  difguft,  as  what  he  did  towards 
reforming  their  luxury.  It  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
carry  his  point  by  attacking  it  directly,  becaufe  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  infected  and  corrupted  ^ 
therefore  Ire  took  an  indirect  method  5  for  he  caufed  all 
apparel,  vehicles,  womens  ornaments,  furniture  and 
houfhold  goods  to  be  rated,  and  whatever  exceeded  fif- 
teen hundred  Drachmas  to  be  valued  at  ten  times  its 
worth,  and  impofed  a  tax  according  to  that  valuation. 
For  every  thoufand  alTes  he  cauied  three  to  be  paid ;  in 
order  that  they  who  found  themlelves  heavily  pi  died 
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by  this  tax,  and  faw  other  plain  and  frugal  perfons,  of 
as  gpod  eflates,  pay  lefs  to  the  publick  than  themfelves, 
might  be  induced  to  abate  their  luxury;  By  this  means 
he  not  only  made  thofe  his  enemies,  who  chofe  rather 
to  bear  the  tax  than  abandon  their  luxury,  but  thofe 
alfo  who  gave  up  their  luxury  to  avoid  the  tax.  For 
the  generality  of  mankind  think  that  a  prohibition  to 
mow  their  riches  is  the  fame  thing  as  taking  them  away; 
and  that  a  man's  wealth  is  better  feen  in  fuperfluities, 
than  in  the  neceiTaries  of  life.  And  this,  it  is  faid,  was 
what  furprized  Ariflo  the  philofopher  ;  for  he  could  not 
comprehend  why  men  mould  account  them  who  pof- 
fefled  fuperfluous  things  happy,  rather  than  thofe  who 
abounded  in  what  was  neceffary  and  ufeful.  But  Scopas 
the  Theflalian,  when  a  friend  aiked  him  for  fomething 
that  could  be  of  little  ufe  to  him,  and  gave  that  for  a 
reafon  why  he  mould  grant  his  requeft,  made  him  this  re- 
ply, "  My  friend,  it  is  only  in  thefe  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous 
"  things  that  I  think  myfelf  rich  and  happy."  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  this  ardent  defire  of  riches  is  not  a  natural 
paflion,  but  is  quite  foreign  and  adventitious,  the 
effect  of  a  confuted  judgment  and  irregular  imagina- 
tion. 

All  the  complaints  and  outcries  againft  Cato  had  no 
effect  at  all  upon  him,  unlefs  to  make  him  more  feverc 
and  rigid.  He  caufed  all  the  pipes  by  which  private 
perfons  conveyed  the  water  from  publick  fountains  to 
their  houfes  and  gardens,  to  be  cut  off;  and  demolifhed 
all  fuch  buildings  as  jutted  out  into  the  flreets.  He 
very  much  beat  down  the  price  of  publick  works,  and 
farmed  out  the  publick  revenues  at  an  exceffive  price ; 
whereby  he  brought  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  vaft 
numbers  of  people  :  fo  that  Titus  Flaminius,  and  thofe 
of  his  party,  exclaimed  againfl  him,  and  caufed  to  be 
vacated  in  the  fenate  the  contracts  he  had  made  for  re- 
pairing the  temples  and  publick  buildings,  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  publick  ;  and  they  incited  the  mod  bold  and 
factious  of  the  tribunes  to  accufe  him  to  the  people, 
and  fine  him  two  talents.  They  likewife  very  much 
oppofed  him  in  his  defign  of  building  a  hall  at  me  pub- 
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lick  charge  below  the  fenate-houfe ;  which  however  he 
fmifhed,  and  called  it  the  Porcian  Hall. 

It  appears,  neverthelefs,  that  the  common  people  high- 
ly approved  his  conduct ;  for  they  erected  a  ftatue  to  him 
in  the  temple  of  Health,  putting  an  infcription  at  the 
bottom,  not  of  his  battles,  victories,  or  triumph,  but  this 
that  follows :  "  To  the  honour  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  who  by 
"  his  good  difcipline  and  order  reclaimed  the  Roman  com- 
"mon wealth,  when  thepublick  licentioufnefshad  brought 
"  it  into  a  declining  and  dangerous  ftate." 

However,  before  this  ftatue  was  erected  inhonour  of  him, 
he  ufed  to  laugh  at  thofe  who  valued  and  fought  after  fuch 
honours,  faying,  "that  they  were  not  aware  that  theyglo- 
"ried  in  the  workmanfhip  of  founders,  flatuaries,and  pain- 
"  ters ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  only  gloried  in  leaving  a 
"beautiful  image  of  himfelf  engraven  in  the  breads  of  his 
"  fellow-citizens."  And  to  fuch  as  exprefled  their  furprize, 
that  fo  many  obfcure  peribns  mould  have  ftatues,  and  that 
he  ihould  have  none,  he  ufed  to  fay, "  I  had  rather  it  mould 
*'  be  afked,  why  no  ftatue  has  been  erected  to  Cato,  than 
"  why  there  has  ?"  And  he  would  by  no  means  allow 
that  a  good  citizen  mould  admit  of  any  commendations, 
unlefs  they  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  common- 
wealth i  notwithftanding  he  was  of  all  men  the  moft  for- 
ward to  commend  himfelf,  infomuch  that  when  fome  citi- 
zens that  had  been  guilty  of  mifdemeanors,  were  reproved 
for  it,  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  They  are  excufable,  for  they  are 
"  not  Cato's."  Concerning  fuch  as  attempted  to  imitate 
fome  of  his  actions,  but  did  it  aukwardly,  he  ufed  to 
fay,  "  they  were  left-handed  Catos.  He  likewife  boaft- 
ed,  "  that  in  difficult  and  dangerous  times  the  fenate  caft 
"  their  eyes  upon  himjuft  as  paflengers  in  a  fhip  do  upon 
*'  the  pilot  in  a  ftorm ;"  and  that  "very  often  when  he  was 
"  abfent,  they  would  put  off  affairs  of  the  greateft  import- 
"•  ance  till  he  came."  Nor  did  he  alone  fay  thefe  things  of 
himfelf;  they  are  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  others  ; 
for  he  had  great  authority  in  Rome  on  account  of  his 
prudent  and  regular  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  hufband,  and  an  ex- 
cellent ceconomift  •  for  he  did  not  think  the  care  of  hi* 
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family  a  mean  or  trifling  concern,  that  only  deferved  a 
flight  and  fuperficial  attention :  wherefore  I  think  it 
will  be  of  ufe  to  relate  here  what  is  known  of  him  on 
that  head. 

He  married  a  wife  more  noble  than  rich ;  for  though 
he  well  knew  that  both  riches  and  high  birth  do  equally 
incline  people  to  pride  and  haughtinefs,  yet  he  thought 
women  of  noble  blood  would  be  more  afhamed  of  what 
was  bafe  and  unworthy,  and  confequently  more  obedi- 
ent to  their  hufbands  in  whatever  was  laudable  and 
good.  He  often  faid,  that  they  who  beat  their  wives, 
or  children,  laid  violent  hands  on  what  was  mod  facred ; 
and  that  he  preferred  the  commendation  of  being  a 
good  hufband  before  that  of  being  a  great  fenator. 
And  what  he  admired  moft  in  Socrates  was,  that  he  al- 
ways lived  eafily  and  kindly  with  an  ill-tempered  wife 
and  ftupid  children. 

Whenever  his  wife  was  brought  to-bed,  no  bufmefs, 
how  urgent  foever,  unlefs  it  related  to  the  publick, 
could  hinder  him  from  being  prefent  while  me  warned 
and  fwaddled  the  child  ;  forme  fuckled  itherfelf,  nay, 
fhe  often  gave  her  breaft  to  her  fervants  children,  to 
beget  in  them  an  affedtion  towards  her  fon,  as  having 
fucked  the  fame  milk.  As  foon  as  his  fon  was  capable 
of  inftrudtion,  Cato  took  him  and'  taught  him  himfelf, 
though  he  had  a  Have  whofe  name  was  Cltilo,  a  very 
honeft  man,  and  good  grammarian,  who  had  been  in- 
truded with  the  education  of  other  children ;  but  he 
would  not,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  have  his  fon  reprimanded 
by  a  flave,  or  pulled  by  the  ears  for  being  flow  in  learn- 
ing; nor  could  he  fuffer  that  his  fon  mould  owe  fo 
great  an  obligation  to  a  flave  as  his  education ;  where- 
fore he  himfelf  undertook  to  be  his  praeceptor  in  gram- 
mar, in  law,  and  in  the  gymnaftick  art ;  and  he  not 
only  taught  him  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  ufe  the  other 
military  weapons,  and  to  ride,  but  even  to  box,  to 
endure  both  heat  and  cold,  and  to  fwim  acrofs  theimoft 
rapid  river.  He  relates  himfelf,  that  he  wrote  hifto- 
ries  for  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  large  characters, 
that  fo,  without  flirring  out  of  his  father's  houfe,  he 
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might  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  exploits  of  his 
anceftors.  He  was  as  careful  to  avoid  all  obfcene  dif- 
courfe  before  his  fon,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Veftal  virgins ;  nor  would  he  ever  bathe  with 
him,  though  that  indeed  feems  to  be  according  to  the 
common  cuftom  of  the  Romans  ;  for  even  fons-in-law 
never  bathed  with  their  fathers-in-law,  being  afhamed 
to  appear  naked  before  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  in 
procefs  of  time  the  Greeks  taught  them  to  bathe  naked 
one  with  another ;  and  they  loon  after  taught  the  Greeks 
to  do  the  fame  thing  before  the  women,  and  bathe 
naked  with  them. 

Thus  Cato  formed  his  fon  betimes,,  and  trained  him 
to  virtue ;  for  he  found  him  well-inclined,  and  apt  to- 
learn  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  excellency  of  his  difpo- 
fition,  his  body  was  too  weak  to  undergo  hard  labour, 
which  obliged  his  father  to  remit  fomewhat  of  the  flrid- 
nefs  and  feverity  of  his  difcipline.  This  weaknefs  of 
conftitution  did  not%  however,  hinder  him  from  being, 
a  good  foldier,  for  he  diitingui fried  himfelf  particularly 
in  the  battle  that  Paulus  ./Emilius  fought  againft  Perfeus, 
where,  when  his  fword  was  (truck  out  of  his  hand,  the 
moifture  of  which  prevented  him  from  grafpin^ it  firm- 
ly, he  with  the  utmoft  concern  begged  the  afllflance  of 
fome  of  his  companions  in  recovering  it,  and  forthwith 
rufhed  with  them  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy.  There 
he  fought  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he  cleared  the  place 
where  his  fword  lay,  and  at  length  found  it  under  heaps 
of  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,, 
piled  upon  one  another.  Paulus  /Emilius  the  General 
highly  applauded  this  action  of  the  young  man ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  ftill  extant,  written  by  Cato  to  his  fon, 
in  which  he  greatly  carrmrends  his  concern  at  lofmg  his 
fword,  and  his  bravery  in  recovering  it.  This  young 
man  afterwards  married  Tertia,  daughter  to  Paulus  JE- 
milius,  and  fifter  to  young  Scipio.  The  Honour  of  being 
allied  to  which  noble  family  was  as  much  owing  to  his 
own  as  his  father's  worth.  Thus  Cato's  care  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  fon  fully  anfwered  his  expectations; 

He 
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'He  had  feveral  flaves  which  he  purchafed  from  among 
:the  captives  taken  in  war,  always  chufing  the  youngeft, 
and  fuch  as  were  moft  capable  of  receiving  inftruction, 
like  whelps,  or  colts,  that  may  be  trained  up  and 
taught.  None  of  theie  flaves  ever  went  into  any  other 
.man's  houfe,  except  they  were  fent  by  Cato,  or  his  wife ; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  was  afked  what  Cato  was  doing, 
he  always  anfwered,  "  He  did  not  know."  For  Cato  defired 
to  have  his  fervants  always  either  employed  in  the  houfe, 
-or  afleep  ^  and  he  liked  thofe  beft  that  often  flept, 
.reckoning  them  more  tractable  and  quiet,  as  well  as 
more  fit  to  perform  their  bufinefs,  than  thofe  who  were 
more  wakeful.  And  as  he  knew  that  lewdnefs  often 
prompts  fervants  to  commit  even  the  word  of  crimes, 
he  allowed  his  flaves  at  certain  times,  to  have  free  con- 
verfation  with  his  female  flaves,  upon  paying  a  certain 
fprice  ;  but  under  a  ftrict  prohibition  of  meddling  with 
any  other  women. 

At  firfl,  while  he  was  poor,  and  ferved  in  the  army 
only  as  a  common  foldier,  he  never  was  angry  about 
any  thing  relating  to  his  diet;  for  he  --thought  nothing 
more  ridiculous : and  fhameful  than  to  fcold  and  quarrel 
.with  his  fervants  on  the  account  of  his  belly  :  but  after- 
wards, when  his  circumftances  were  grown  better,  and 
he  gave  frequent  entertainments  to  his  friends  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  he  never  failed,  after 
dinner,  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs  fuch  of  them  as 
had  not  given  due  attendance,  or  had  fuffered  any  thing 
to  be  fpoiled.  He  always  contrived  means  to  make 
quarrels  among  his  fervants,  and  to  keep  them  at  vari- 
ance, ever  fufpeding  and  fearing  a  good  understanding 
among  them.  Wlren  any  of  them  had  committed  a 
crime  that  deferved  death,  ,he  punifhed  them  accord- 
ingly, if  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-fervants,  they 
were  found  guilty.  As  histhirft  after  riches  increafed, 
he  gave  over  agriculture,  which  he  found  yielded  more 
amufement  than  profit  ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to 
things  more  fure  and  certain,  he  purchafed  ponds,  hot 
fprings,  .places,  proper  for  fullers,  paflures  and  wood- 
lands, whereby  a  great  revenue  came  to  him,  "  fuch 
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"  an  on€,"  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  as  Jupiter  himfelf  could  not 
"  hurt." 

He  was  guilty  of  a  mofl  blameable  kind  of  fhip- 
ufury  ;  the  manner  of  which  was  this  :  he  obliged  thofe 
to  whom  he  lent  money  to  form  themfelves  into  a  com- 
pany, for  example,  of  fifty  merchants,  and  to  fit  out 
fifty  fnips,  in  which  he  had  one  fhare,  which  Quintion, 
whom  he  had  made  a  freeman,  failing  with  them,  took 
care  of,  as  his  factor.  All  thefe  merchants  were  bound 
for  the  money  lent  to  them,  every  one  for  his  parti- 
cular fum  ;  befides  which  he  had  his  fhare  in  the  com- 
pany, by  which  means  he  did  not  run  the  rifque  of 
all  his  money,  but  only  of  a  fmall  part,  and  that  with 
a  profpedl  of  vaft  advantage. 

He  lent  money  like  wife  to  fuch  of  his  flaves  as  had 
a  mind  to  traffick,  with  which  they  bought  young 
ones,  who  being  inftruded  and  brought  up  at  Cato's 
expence,  were  fold  at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  feveral 
of  which  Cato  took  himfelf  at  the  price  of  the  highefl 
bidder,  which  he  deducted  out  of  the  money  he  had 
lent.  To  incline  his  fon  to  this  fort  of  good  manage- 
ment he  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  to  diminifh  his  paternal  eftate 
"  was  not  like  a  wife  man,  but  a  foolifh.  widow."  But  the 
moil  extravagant  thing  which  he  faid  on  this  fubjeft  was, 
"  that  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  nay  god-like,  and  wor- 
"  thy  of  immortal  glory,  who  made  it  appear  by  his  ac- 
"  counts,  that  what  he  had  added  to  his  eftate  exceeded 
"  what  he  had  received  from  his  anceftors." 

When  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  years  there  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  two  ambafladors  from  Athens,  Carnea- 
des  the  Academick,  and  Diogenes  the  Stoick  (3).  They 
were  fent  by  the  Athenians  with  a  requeft  to  the  fenate, 
to  remit  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  that  had  been  im- 
pofed  on  them  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicyonians  at  the 
profecution  of  the  Oropians  (4).  Upon  the  arrival  of 
thefe  philofophers  all  the  youth  that  were  the  greatefl 
lovers  of  learning  went  to  wait  on  them,  and  heard 

them 

(3)  A.  Gellius  mentions  a  third  (4)  The  Athenians  had  plunder- 
AmbaflTador.  CritoJaus  the  Peri-  ed  the  city  of  Oropus.  Upon  com- 
patetick.  plaint  made  by  the  inhabitants, 
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them  with  inexpreflible  pleafure  and  admiration.  But 
above  all  they  were  charmed  with  the  gracefulnefs  of 
Carneades's  oratory,  the  force  of  whofe  eloquence  was 
wonderfully  great,  nor  was  his  reputation  lefs  ;  for 
having  had  the  greateft  and  politeft  perfons  in  Rome  for 
his  auditors,  his  fame  from  the  firft,  like  a  mighty 
wind,  founded  through  the  whole  city.  It  was  every 
where  faid  that  a  furprifmg  Greek  was  arrived,  who  rur- 
paiTed  mankind  in  knowledge  ;  who  calming  and  foften- 
ing  the  moft  outrageous  palTions  by  his  eloquence,  in- 
fpired  the  Roman  youth  with  fuch  a  love  of  wifdom  and 
learning  that  renouncing  all  other  bufinefs  and  diver- 
fions,  they  applied  themfelves  with  an  enthufiaftick  ar- 
dour to  philofophy. 

All  the  Romans  were  highly  pleafed  on  this  account, 
nor  could  they  without  the  utmoft  delight  behold  their 
youth  thus  fondly  receive  the  Grecian  literature,  and 
frequent  the  company  of  thefe  wonderful  men.  Bi^t 
Cato,  from  the  beginning,  as  foon  as  ever  he  perceived 
this  love  of  the  Grecian  learning  prevail  in  the  city,  was 
highly  difpleafed,  fearing  left  all  the  youth  mould  turn 
their  emulation  and  ambition  that  way,  and  prefer  the 
glory  of  fpeaking  to  that  of  acting  well,  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  themfelves  in  arms.  But  when  he  found  that  the 
reputation  of  thefe  philofophers  was  univerfally  fpread 
abroad,  and  that  their  firft  difcourfes  were  in  every 
body's  hands,  having  been  turned  into  Latin  by  Caius 
Acilius  one  of  the  chief  perfons  in  _the  fenate,  who  was 
both  charmed  with  them  himfelf,  and  had  been  like- 
wife  defired  totranflate  them,  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
contain  himfelf,  but  refolved  to  difmifs  thefe  philofo- 
phers under  fome  decent  and  fpecious  pretence. 

When  he  was  therefore  come  to  the  fenate,  he  blamed 
the  magiftrates  for  detaining  fo  long  fuch  ambafladors 
as  thofe,  who  could  eafily  perfuade  the  people  to  what- 
ever they  pleafed  ;  "  You  ought,"  faid  he, "  with  allfpeed 
"  to  determine  their  affair,  that  fo  they  may  return  to  their 

"  fchools, 

the  affair  was  referred  to  the  de-    juftify  themfelves,  were  fined  five 
termination  of  the  Sicyonians ;  and     hundred  talents, 
the  Athenians  not  appearing  to 

Ff4  (5)  ^ 
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"  fchools,  and  inftrud  the  Grecian  children  as  much  as 
"  they  pleafe,  and  that  the  Roman  youth  may  liften  only 
*•  to  their  own  laws  and  magiflrates,  as  they  did  before 
"  their  arrival.  This  he  fatd,  not  out  of  any  particular 
enmity  to  Carneades,  as  fome  have  thought,  butbecaufe 
he  was  an  enemy  to  philofophy,  and  took  a  pride  in  de- 
fpifmg  the  Grecian  mufes,  and  all  foreign  erudition.  For 
he  ufed  to  call  Socrates  himfelf  "  a  prating  feditious  fellow, 
4C  who  had  endeavoured  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
"  tyrannize  over  his  country,  by  abrogating  their  ancient 
"  cuftoms,  and  leading  his  fellow-citizens  into  new  opi- 
"  nions,  contrary  to  the  laws."  And  to  make  a  jeft  of  the 
long  time  Ifocrates  took  in  teaching  his  difciples,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  "  that  his  fcholars  grew  old  in  learning  their 
"  art,  as  if  they  were  to  ufe  it  in  the  next  world,  and 
"  plead  caufes  there."  And  to  difluade his  fon  from  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  any  of  thofe  arts,  he  pronounced  in  a  loud- 
er tone  than  was  fuitable  to  his  age,  like  aman  infpired, 
and  filled  with  a  prophetick  fpirit,  "  that  the  Romans 
*'  would  certainly  be  deflroyed  when  once  they  became 
*'  infected  with  Greek."  But  time  has  fufficiently  fhown 
the  vanity  of  this  wayward  prediction  ;  for  Rome  was 
at  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory  and  power  when  the  Grecian 
literature  flourifhecj  there,  and  all  kind  of  learning  was 
efteemed. 

Nor  was  Cato  a  fworn  enemy  to  the  Grecian  philofo- 
phers  only,  but  to  the  phyficians  alfo  ;  for  having  heard 
that  Hippocrates,  when  the  King  of  Perfia  fent  for  him, 
and  offered  him  a  reward  of  many  talents,  replied  "  I  will 
"  never  make  ufe  of  my  Ikill  in  favour  of  barbarians  who 
"  are  enemies  to  the  Greeks  ;"  he  maintained  that  this 
was  a  common  cam  taken  by  all  phyficians,  and  enjoin- 
ed his  fon  never  to  trufl  himfelf  in  their  hands.  He  added, 
that  he  himfelf  had  written  a  little  treatife  wherein  (5) 
were  feveral  prefcriptions,  which  he  had  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs  when  any  of  his  family  were  fick  •  that  he  never 

enjoined 

(0  In   his  treatife  of  country     the  manner  hoxv  to  reduce  dido- 
affairs,  he  gives  feveral   particular     rated  parts,  and   adds    particular 
remedies  to  purge  both  by  fto.ol     forms    of  words    to  be  ufed  as 
and  urine  :  nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as     charms, 
to  give  fome  for  drains,  and  (hews 

(6)  Plu 
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enjoined  fafting  to  any  one,  but  always  allowed  himfelf 
and  all  his  domefticks  herbs,  with  the  flefh  of  a  duck, 
pigeon,  or  hare ;  fuch  kind  of  diet  being  the  beft,  and 
eafieft  of  digeftion  for  fick'  perfons,  only  that  it  made 
them  dream  in  the  night.  In  fhort,  he  aflured  them, 
that  by  the  aftiftance  of  thefe  remedies  only,  together 
with  his  regimen,  he  prelerved  himfelf,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  in  perfect  health.  However  for  this  his 
prefumptuous  boafting  he  feemed  not  to  efcape  unpu- 
nifhed ;  (6)  for  he  loft  both  his  wife  and  fon,  though 
he  himfelf  held  out  longer  ;  for  he  was  of  a  very  robuft 
conftitution,  fo  that  he  would  often,  even  in  his  old  age, 
make  ufe  of  women  ;  nay  when  he  was  paft  a  lover's 
age  he  married  a  young  woman,  and  that  upon  the  fol- 
lowing pretence. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  married  his  fon  to 
Paulus^milius's  daughter,  who  was  fifter  to  young  Sci- 
pio,  and  himfelf  continued  a  widower,  but  made  ufe  of  a 
young  Have,  who  came  privately  to  him;  but  this  in- 
trigue could  not  remain  long  a  fecret  in  a  fmall  houfe, 
with  a  daughter-in-law  in  it :  wherefore,  one  day,  as  the 
favourite  flave  was  palling  with  too  haughty  an  air  to 
Cato's  bedchamber,  his  fon,  without  faying  a  word  to  her 
gave  her  an  angry  look,  and  then  turned  from  her  with 
indignation.  The  old  man  being  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  finding  that  this  Ibrt  of  commerce  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  his  fon,  or  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, without  taking  the  lead  notice  of  what  had 
pafled,  or  expoftulating  with  them,  as  he  was  going  ear- 
ly the  next  morning,  according  to  cuftom,  with  his  u- 
fual  company  to  the  Forum,  called  aloud  to  one  Salonius, 
who  had  been  his  Secretary,  and  then  attended  him, 
and  afked  him  if  his  daughter  was  married ;  and  when 
he  replied,  "  that  me  was  not  yet  married,  and  that  me 
"never  mould  without  his  confent^"  Cato  told  him 

"  Why 

(6)  Plutarch  gives  us  to  under-     probable.       Whoever   reads    his 
(land  here,  that  he  doubted  whe-     books  may  juftly  wonder  that  his 
ther  Cato's  pretended  fkill  in  phy-     method  and   medicines   had    not 
fick  had    not  been    fatal    to    his     deftroycd  his  whole  family. 
wife  and  fon ;  and  it   fcems  very 

(7)  The 
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"  Why  then  I  have  found  out  a  very  fit  hufband  for  her, 
*'  provided  (he  can  bear  with  the  inequality  of  age,  for  he 
"  is  in  all  other  refpeds  unexceptionable,  but  he  is  very 
"  old."  When  Salonius  faid,  "  that  he  left  the  difpofal  of 
"  her  entirely  to  him,  for  that  (he  was  his  client,  under  his 
"  immediate  protection,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
41  but  his  bounty;"  Cato,  without  any  further  ceremony, 
anfwered,  "  I  will  be  thy  fon-in-law."  The  man  was  at 
firftfurprizedatthe  propofition,  as  mayeafily  be  imagin- 
ed ;  for  on  the  one  hand  he  confidered  Cato  as  a  man  paft 
the  age  of  marrying,  and  on  the  other  he  could  not  but 
look  on  himfelf  as  far  too  low  for  an  alliance  with  a  per- 
fon  of  confular  dignity,  and  one  who  had  triumphed. 
However,  when  he  found  Cato  was  inearneft,  he  embra- 
ced the  offer  with  great  joy  and  thankfulnefs ;  and  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  figned  as  foon  as  they  came  to  the  Forum, 

Whilfl  they  were  bufy  preparing  for  the  nuptials,  Cato's 
fon,  taking  fome  of  his  friends  and  relations  with  him., 
went  to  his  father,  and  afked  him,  for  what  offence  com- 
mitted by  him,  he  was  going  to  put  a  mother-in-law  up- 
on him  ?  Cato  immediately  replied,  "There  is  no  offence 
*'  my  fon ;  I  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  all  thy  beha- 
"  viour ;  I  am  only  defirous  to  have  more  fuch  fons,  and 
tc  to  leave  more  fuch  citizens  to  my  country."  But  Pifi- 
ftratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  is  faid  to  have  returned  fuch 
an  anfwer  long  before  Cato,  when,  after  he  had  feveral 
children,  who  were  grown  up,  he  took  a  fecond  wife, 
Timonafla  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  is  faid  likewife  to  have 
had  two  fons,  Jophon  and  Theflalus. 

Cato  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  wife,  whom  he  called 
Salonius  from  his  mother's  father.  As  for  his  eldeft  fon 
Cato,  he  died  in  his  Praetorfhip.  His  father  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  works,  as  a  perfon  of 
extraordinary  merit.  He  bore  this  lofs  with  the  tem- 
per of  a  philofopher,  without  fuffering  it  to  interrupt 
him  in  his  application  to  affairs  of  flate.  He  did  not, 

like 

(7)  The  ancients  quote  many  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  Military 
of  Cato's  writings;  for  befides  Difcipliae,  and  books  ofantiqui- 
more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  ties  ;  in  two  of  thefe  he  treated  of 
orations  that  he  left  behind  him,  the  foundation  of  the  cities  of 

Italy  ; 
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like  Lucius  Lucullus,  and  Metellus  Pius,  grow  remifs  in 
his  care  of  the  publick  as  he  grew  in  years,  but  looked  up- 
on that  as  a  duty  that  was  incumbent  upon  him  as  long  as 
he  lived  ^  nor  did  he  follow  the  example  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who,  becaufe  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  denied  him  the  honours  due  to  his  extraordinary 
fervices,  refufed   to   ferve  his  country  any  longer,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  inaction. 
But  as  one   told   Dionyfms,  that  the  moil    honourable 
death  was  to  die  in  the  pofleilion  of  the  fovereign  power, 
fo  Cato  efteemed  that  the  moft  honourable  old  age,  which 
was  fpent  in  ferving  the  publick.     At  his   leifiire  hours 
he  diverted  himfelf  with  husbandry  and  writing.     He 
left  behind  him  feveral  hiflories,  and  other  works  on 
various  fubje&s  (7).     In  his  younger  days  he  applied 
himfelf  to  agriculture  for  the  fake  ©f  gain  ;  for  he  ufed 
to  fay,  he  had  but  two  ways  of  increafing  his  income, 
which  were  hufbandry  and  parfimony-,  but  as  he  grew 
old  he  regarded  it  only  as  an  amufement.     He  wrote  a 
book  (8)  concerning  country  affairs,  in    which  he  treats 
particularly  of  making  cakes,  and  preferring  fruit;  be- 
ing very  defirous  to  be  thought  curious  and  fmgular  in 
every  thing.     He  kept   a  better    table  in  the  country 
than  at  Rome,  for  he  always  invited  fome  of  his  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  fup   with   him ;   and  his  con  - 
verfation   was  agreeable,  not  only   to  fuch  as  were   of 
the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  but  even  to  young  men  ;  for 
he  had  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the  world,  and  had 
either  feen  himfelf,  or  heard  from  others,  many  things 
that   were  curious  ai-d  entertaining.     He  thought  the 
table  the  properefl  place  for  the  forming  of  friendfhips  ; 
and  at  his  the  converfation  generally  turned  upon  the 
commendation  of  brave  and  worthy  men,  without  any 
afperfions  caft   upon    thofe     who   were   ocherwile,  for 
he  would  not  allow  in  his  company   one  word,    either 
good  or  bad,  to  be  faid  of  fuch  kind  of  men. 

The 

Italy  ;  the  other  five  contained  the         (8)  This  is  the  only  woik    of 
hiftory  of  the  Romans,  particular-     his  chat  remains  entire  ;  the  reft 
ly  a  narrative  of  the  firft  and  fe-     are  no  moie  than  fragment*. 
cond  Punick  war. 

(9)  He 
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The  laft  fervice  he  did  the  publick,  was  the  deftrudtion 
of  Carthage.  Scipio  indeed  put  the  finishing  ftroke  to 
that  work,  but  it  v/as  undertaken  by  the  counfel  and 
-advice  of  Cato;  and  the  occafion  of  the  war  was  this. 
Maflinifla,  King  of  Numidia,  and  the  Carthaginians  ber 
*ng  at  war  with  each  other,  Cato  was  fent  into  Africa  to 
enquire  into  the  caufeofthe  quarrel.  MafTinifTa  had 
long  been  a  friend  and  ally,  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians had  likewife  been  in  alliance  with  them  ever 
iince  the  great  overthrow  they  had  received  from  the 
elder  Scipio,  (o)  who  ftript  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
•dominions,  and  impofed  a  heavy  tribute  upon  them. 
When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage,  he  found  the  city  not 
(as  the  Romans  imagined)  in  a  low  and  declining  condi- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  a- 
bounding  in  wealth,  furnifhed  with  prodigious  warlike 
ftores  of  all  forts,  and  poflefTed  with  great  confidence 
in  her  own  flrength.  He  foon  perceived  that  it  would 
be  lofs  of  time  to  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  adjuft 
the  matters  in  difpute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Nu- 
midians  ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  without  delay  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  that  city,  which  was  their  an- 
cient enemy,  and  retained  ftrong  refentments  of  the 
ufuage  fhe  had  received  from  them,  a'nd  which  had  in 
a  fhort  fpace  of  time  not  only  recovered  herfelf  after 
all  her  lofles  and  fufferings,  but  was  prodigioufly  in- 
creafed  in  wealth  and  power,  they  would  unavoidably  be 
plunged  again  into  their  former  dangers  and  difficulties. 
With  thefe  thoughts  and  reflections  he  returned  in  all  hafte 
to  Rome,  where  he  told  the  fenate,  "  that  all  the  misfor- 
"  tunes  that  had  befallen  the  Carthaginians  had  not  fo  much 
"  drained  them  of  their  forces,  as  cured  them  of  their  folly ; 
"  that  in  all  their  former  wars  with  them  the  Romans  had 
"not  weakened  them,  but  rendred  them  more  warlike, 
"  and  experienced  ;  that  their  conflicts  with  the  Numidians 
"  were  no  other  than  efTays,  or  exercifes,  by  which  they 
*'  were  trained  up,  and  inured,  that  they  might  be  the 

"  better 

{9)  He  obliged  them  to  deli-  and  pay  the  Romans  ten  thoufand 
ver  up  their  fleet,  yield  to  Mafli-  talents.  This  peace,  which  put 
nifla  part  of  Syphax'a  dominions,  an  end  to  the  fecond  Punick  war, 


was 
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"  better  able  one  day  to  cope  with  the  Romans  ;  that  the 
'*  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than 
"  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  j  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a 
41  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  the  war."  It  is  laid 
that  at  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech  he  ihook  his  gown, 
and  purpofely  dropped  in  the  fehate-houfe  fome  figs  he 
had  brought  out  of  Africa,  and  when  he  found  they  were 
admired  by  the  fenators  for  their  beauty  and  largenefs,  he 
told  them,  "that  the  country  where  that  fruit  grew  was  but 
44  three  days  fail  from  Rome."  But  what  mofl  ftrongly 
fhows  his  enmity  to  Carthage,  is  that  he  never  gave  his 
opinion  in  the  fenate  upon  any  other  point  whatever, 
without  concluding  with  thefe  words,  "  And  my  opinion 
"  is  that  Carthage  mould  be  deftroyed.'rvScipio,  furnamed 
Nafica,  maintained  the  contrary,  and  ended  all  "hU 
fpeeches  thus,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  mould  be 
"  left  (landing."  It  is  very  likely  that  this  great  man  per- 
ceiving the  people  were  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  info- 
lence  as  inclined  them  to  run  into  any  fort  of  excefs,  and 
that  being  elated  with  proiperity,  they  were  no  longer 
to  be  reflrained  by  any  reverence  to  the  fenate,  but  were 
grown  fo  abfolute  as  to  be  able  to  guide  the  city  as 
they  pleafed,  thought  it  beft  that  Cartilage  mould 
remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  moderate  and  re- 
ftrain  their  prefumption.  For  he  knew  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  too  weak  to  fubdue  the  Romans,  and 
that  the  Romans  were  not  in  a  condition  to  defpiie  the 
Carthaginians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  feemed  a  dange- 
rous thing  to  Cato,  that  a  city  which  had  been  al- 
ways great,  and  was  now  grown  fober  and  wife  from 
her  former  calamities,  fliould  flill  lie  watching  every 
advantage  againil  the  Romans,  who  were  now  become 
wanton  and  giddy  by  reafon  of  their  great  power  ;  fo 
that  he  thought  it  the  wifeft  courfe  to  have  all  outward 
dangers  removed,  at  a  time  when  through  their  depra- 
vity and  corruption  they  had  fo  many  hanging  o\v 
their  heads  at  home. 

Thus  Guo,  they  fay,  ftirred  up  the  third  and  lad 

\var 

wai,  made  in  tl»e  third  year  of  the     piad  ;  two  hundred  years   before 
hundred  and   forty- fourth  Olym-     tlie  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
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war  againft  the  Carthaginians ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was 
begun  he  died,  prophefying  of  the  pcrfon  that  fhould 
put  an  end  to  it.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  but  he 
was  a  tribune  in  the  army,  and  had  given  great  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  conduct.  When  the  news  of  his 
firft  exploits  was  brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, 

In  him  alone  the  foul  andfenfe  remain  ; 

the  reft  are  fleeting  forms,  and  Jbadows  vain  (i). 

This  prophecy  Scipio  foon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  one  fon  by  his  fecond  wife,  who,  as  we 
obferved  before,  was  called  Salonius,  and  a  grandfon  by 
the  fon  of  his  firft  wife,  who  died  before  him.  Cato 
Salonius  died  in  his  praetorfhip,  and  left  behind  him  a 
fon  called  Marcus,  who  was  after  wards  Conful.  Salonius 
was  grandfather  of  Cato  the  philofopher,  the  beft  and 
greateft  man  of  his  time. 


Comparifon  of  Ariftides  with  Cato. 

HAving  mentioned  the  moft  memorable  actions  of 
thefe  great  men,  if  the  whole  life  of  the  one  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  it  will  not  be  eafy 
to  difcern  the  difference  between  them,  there  being  fo 
many  ftrong  circumftances  of  refemblance.  But  if 
we  examine  the  feveral  parts  of  their  lives  diftindtly,  as 
we  confider  a  poem  or  a  picture,  we  fhall  find  this 
common  to  them  both,  that  they  advanced  themfelves 
to  great  honour  and  dignity  in  the  commonwealth,  by 
no  other  means  than  their  own  virtue  and  abilities.  It 
is  true,  when  Ariftides  appeared,  Athens  was  not  in  its 
grandeur ;  the  chief  magiftrates  of  his  time  being  men 
only  of  moderate  and  equal  fortunes :  the  eftimate  of 
the  greateft  eftates  then  was  five  hundred  Medimni ; 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  order  who  were  called  Knights 
three  hundred  ^  and  of  thofe  of  the  third  order,  called 

Zeugitae, 

(i)  This  is  fpoken  of  Tirefias  by  Circe  in  the  tenth  book  of 
Homer's  Odyfley. 


Ariftides    vtitb   Cato, 

Zeucntae,  two  hundred.  But  Cato,  out  of  a  petty  vil- 
lage and  from  a  country  life,  launched  into  the  com- 
monwealth, as  it  were  into  a  vaft  ocean,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  fuch  governors  as  the  Curii,  Fa- 
bricii,  and  Hoftilii ;  poor  labouring  men  were  not  then 
advanced  from  the  plough  and  fpade  to  be  governors 
and  magistrates  ;  but  greatnefs  of  family,  riches,  large 
diflributions  among  the  people,  and  fervility  in  court- 
ing their  favour,  were  the  only  things  regarded  by 
the  Romans,  who  were  now  elated  with  the  ftrength 
of  their  commonwealth  ;  and  who  loved  to  humble 
thofe  who  flood  candidates  for  any  preferment.  It 
was  very  different  to  have  fuch  an  one  as  Themiflocles 
for  an  adverfary,  a  peribn  of.  mean  extraction  and 
fmall  fortune,  (for  he  was  not  worth,  as  it  is  faid, 
above  three,  or  five  talents  at  the  moft,  when  lie  firfi 
applied  himfelf  to  publick  affairs)  and  to  contelt  with 
Scipio  Africanus,  Servius  Galba  and  Quintius  Flaminius, 
without  any  other  aiiiitance,  or  fupport,  but  a  tongue 
accuflomed  to  fpcak  with  freedom,  and  to  maintain 
truth  and  juftice.  Befides,  Ariftides  at  Marathon,  and 
again  at  Plataeae,  was  but  a  tenth  commander  ;  whereas 
Cato  was  chofen  one  -of  the  two  confuls  when  he  had 
many  competitors,  and  was  preferred  before  feven  moft 
noble  and  eminent  candidates  to  be  one  of  the  two 
Cenfors.  Befides,  Ariftides  was  never  principal  in  any 
adion,  for  Miltiaccs  won  the  day  at  Marathon  •,  The- 
miftocles  at  Salamis  ^  and  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  Paufanias 
got  the  glory  of  the  important  victory  at  Plataese ;  nay 
further,  Sophanes,  Aminias,  CallimachuSjandCynaegyrus, 
behaved  fo  well  in  all  thofe  engagements,  that  they 
contended  with  Ariftides  even  for  the  fecond  place. 

But  Cato  obtained  the  chief  praile  for  courage  and 
conduct,  not  only  in  the  Spanifh  war  when  he  was  con- 
ful ;  but  even  whilft  lit  was  only  tribune  at  Thermopylae, 
and  under  another's  command,  he  gained  the  glory  of 
the  victory ;  for  he  as  it  were  opened  a  large  gate  for 
the  Romans  to  rufh  in  upon  Antiochus,  and  brought  the: 
war  on  the  back  of  one  who  minded  only  what  was 
before  him-  i-  ••ivctory,  v/hu-h  v/as  bjxoncl  di(- 
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pute  Cato's  own  work,  drove  Afia  out  of  Greece,  and 
by  that  means  made  a  way  thither  afterwards  for  Scipio, 
Both  of  them  indeed  were  always  victorious  in  war  • 
but  at  home  Ariftides  was  defeated,  being  bam  fried  and 
opprefTed  by  the  faction  of  Themiftocles  ;  whilfl  Cato, 
notwithftanding  he  had  almofl  all  the  chief  men  of 
Rome  his  adverfaries,  who  did  not  leave  off  contending 
with  him  even  in  his  old  age  ^  yet  like  a  fkilful  wreftler 
he  flill  kept  his  footing  ;  and  though  he  was  engaged 
alfoin  many  publick  fuits,  fometimes  as  plaintiff,  ibme- 
times  as  defendant,  he  generally  fucceeded  in  his  pro- 
lecution  of  others,  and  was  always  acquitted  when  pro- 
fecuted  himfelf ;  his  unblemifhed  life  was  the  bulwark 
by  which  he  defended  himfelf,  and  his  eloquence  the 
weapon  by  which  he  annoyed  his  enemies ;  and  to  this 
more  truly  than  to  chance  or  fortune,  the  fuftaining 
his  dignity  to  the  laft  ought  to  be  afcribed.  For  An- 
tipater  writing  of  Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  after  his 
death,  among  the  other  great  qualities  that  philofo- 
pher  was  poflefled.  of,  mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
greatefl,  that  he  was  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  per- 
fuading  men  to  whatever  he  pleafed. 

Political  virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and 
kingdoms,  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  perfection  that  the 
nature  of  man  can  acquire  ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  ccconomy,  or  the  art  of  governing  a  family,  is  no 
jfmall  part  of  this  virtue ;  for  a  city,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  private  families,  cannot  be  in  a  flourilhing  and 
profperons  condition,  unlefs  the  families  of  which  it  is 
compofed  be  fkmrifhing  and  profperous  too.  And  Ly- 
curgus,  when  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
in  Sparta,  and  gave  the  citizens  money  made  of  iron, 
that  had  been  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  did  not  defign  to 
difcharge  them  from  minding  their  houfhold  affairs,  but 
only  to  prevent  luxury  (which  is  as  it  were  a  tumour 
and  inflammation  caufed  by  riches)  that  every  one 
might  have  the  greater  plenty  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
By  this  eftablimment  of  his  it  appears,  that  he  faw  fur- 
ther than  any  other  legiflator,  and  that  he  was  fenfible 
that  every  ibciety  had  more  to  fear  from  the  poor  and 
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neceflltous  part  of  it,  than  from  thofe  that  were  rich 
and  haughty.  Therefore  Cato  was  no  lefs  felicitous  in 
the  management  of  domeftick  concerns,  than  in  the 
government  of  publick  affairs ;  for  he  increafed  his 
eftate,  and  became  an  example  to  others  in  ceconomy 
and  husbandry  ;  concerning  which  he  collected  in  his 
writings  many  ufeful  things  ;  whereas  Ariflides  by  his 
poverty  made  juflice  odious,  as  if  it  were  the  pefl  and 
impoverifher  of  a  family,  and  beneficial  to  all  but  thofe 
that  were  endowed  with  it.  Hefiod  however,  has  fa  id 
many  things  to  exhort  us  both  to  juflice  and  oeconomy, 
and  inveighs  againfl  idlenefs  as  the  origin  of  injuflice. 
This  is  well  reprefented  by  Homer  in  thefe  lines  j 

The  works  of  peace  my  foul  difdain'd  to  bear, 
'The  rural  labour  or  domeftick  care ; 
To  raife  the  maft,  the  mijjile  dart  to  wing. 
And  fend  fwift  arrows  from  the  bounding  firing, 
Were  arts  the  Gods  made  grateful  to  my  mind. 

By  this  he  intimates  that  thofe  who  neglect  their  own 
eftates,  are  naturally  led  to  fupport  themfelves  by  vio- 
lence and  rapine.  The  phyficians  fay  of  oil,  that  out- 
wardly applied  it  is  very  wholfome;  but  taken  inwardly 
very  deftructive ;  but  we  mufl  not  in  the  fame  manner 
affert  that  it  is  neceffary  for  a  jufl  man  to  be  ufeful  to 
others,  but  unprofitable  to  himfelf  and  his  family. 
Therefore  in  this  Ariftides's  politicks  feem  to  have  been 
defective ;  for  (as  it  is  generally  faid)  he  was  fo  negli- 
gent of  his  fortune,  as  not  to  leave  behind  him  enough 
for  the  portions  of  his  daughters  or  even  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own  funeral.  Whereas  Cato's  family  pro- 
duced confuls  and  praetors  to  the  fourth  generation  ;  for 
his  grandfons  and  their  children  came  to  the  highefl 
preferments :  but  Ariflides,  who  was  the  principal  man 
of  Greece,  through  extreme  poverty  reduced  fbme  of 
his  defcendants  to  get  their  living  by  fliowing  jugglers- . 
tricks ;  others  to  hold  out  their  hands  for  publick 
alms;  leaving  none  of  them  means  to  perform  any 
thing  great,  or  worthy  his  dignity.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  faid,  that  poverty  is  difhonourable  not 
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in  itfelf,  but  when  it  is  a  fign  of  lazinefs,  intemperance, 
luxury  and  careleffnefs  ^    and  that  when  it  is  aflbciated 
with  all  the  virtues  in  a  temperate,  induftrious,  juft  and 
valiant  flatefman,  it  mows  a  great  and  elevated  mind  -y 
for  he  is  unfit  for  great  things,  who  bufies  himfeif  in 
trifles  ;.  nor  can  he  relieve  the  many  r^eedy,  who  himfeif 
needs  many  things.     The  great  qualification  for  ferving 
the  publick  is  not  wealth,  but  a  mind*  that  is  fatisfied 
in  itfelf,  and  which  requiring  no  fuperflu.ity  at  home, 
leaves  the   man  at  full  liberty  to  ferve  the  common- 
wealth.    God  is  entirely  exempt  from  all  want ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  virtuous  man  lefiens  his  wants,   he 
approaches  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  Being. 
For  as  a  body  well  built  for  health,  requires  nothing  ex- 
quifite,  either  in  clothes  or  food ;  thus  it  is  in  the  whole 
iyftem  of  a  man's  life,  and  in  a  family  ;  when  they  are 
well  conflituted,  they  are  eafily  fupported.     Now  riches- 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  life  we  make  of  them  j 
he  that  amailes  a  great  deal,  and  makes  ufe  of  but  little, 
is  not  better  for  his  wealth  •,  for  if,  while  he  is  folicit- 
ous  to.encreafe  it,  he  has  no  defire  of  thofe  things  which 
wealth  can  procure,   he  is  foolifh  •    if  he  does  defire 
them,  and  through  fordidnefs  of  temper  abftains  from 
enjoying  them,  he  is  miferable.      If  the  end  of  acquir- 
ing riches  is  that  they  may  be  enjoyed,  I  would  afk 
Cato  himfeif  why  he  gloried  in  being  contented   with 
little,    though  he  pofleded  much  ?    But  if  it  be  noble, 
as  indeed  it  is,  to  feed  on  coarfe  bread,  to  drink  the 
fame  wine  with  our  {ervants  and  labourers,  and  not  to 
covet  purple  and  plaiftered  houfes,  neither  Ariflides,  nor 
Epaminondas,  nor  Manius  Curius,  nor  Caius  Fabricius  are 
to  be-cenfured  for  neglecting  to  acquire  what  they  did 
not  like  to  ufe  :  and  it  was  a  great  weaknefs  in  fuch  a 
man  as  Goto,  who  efteemed  turnips  a  moft  delicate  food, 
and  who  boiled  them  hi mfelf  while  his  wife  kneeded  the 
bread,  to  talk  fo  much  and  fo  minutely  about  -money, 
and  to  write  how  a  man  may  fooneft  grow  rich ;  for  to 
be  content  with  little  is  no  otherwife  the  proof  of  a  great 
mind,  than  as  it  frees  a  man  from  all  care  about  pro- 
curing fuperfiuities,    at  the  fame  time  .that  it  removes 
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the  defire  of  enjoying  them.  Therefore  Ariflides  when 
he  was  fpeaking  in  defence  of  Callias,  faid,  "  that  it  be- 
"came  them  only  to  blufh  at  poverty,  who  were  poor  a~ 
il  gainft  their  will .-,  that  they,  who  like  him  were  wil- 
"  iingly  fo,  might  glory  in  it ;"  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  think 
Aritlides's  poverty  was  to  be  imputed  to  floth,  fince  he 
might  without  any  reproach  by  the  fpoil  of  one  bar- 
barian, or  the  plunder  of  one  tent,  'have  become  wealthy. 
But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  the  difference  between  them  in  their  warlike 
expeditions,  Cato's  added  not  much  to  the  -Roman  em- 
pire, which  already  was  very  great ;  but  thofe  of  Ari- 
ftides  are  the  nobleft,  rnoft  fplendid  and  important  acti- 
ons in  which  the  Greeks  were  ever  concerned,  the  battles 
at  Marathon,  Salamin,   and  Plats^e.     Nor  is  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  nor  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the 
Spanifh  towns  to  be  compared  with  the  deftruction  of 
fo  many  thoufands  of  barbarians  both  by  fea  and  land 
in  the  war  with  Xerxes.   In  all  thefe  noble  exploits  Ari- 
-ftides  was  inferior  to  none  in  valour ;  but  he  left  the 
glory  and  the  laurels,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  money 
to  thofe  who  defired  them  more ;  for  he  was  above  all 
thofe  things.     I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boaft- 
ing  and  preferring  himfelf  before  all  others,  though  in 
one  of  his  orations  he  (ays,  "  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  praife 
"  and  difpraife  one's  felf ;"  but  in  my  opinion  he  is  more 
perfectly  virtuous  who  does  not  fo  much  as  defire  the 
praifes  of  others,  than  he  who  is  always  extolling  him- 
felf; for  modefty  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  that 
mildnefs  of  temper  which  becomes  a  ftatefman  ;  whereas 
pride  and  ambition  render   a   man  harm  and  morofe, 
and  neceffarily  expofe  him  to  envy.     From  this  fault 
Ariflides  was  entirely  free,  but  Cato  was  very  fubjecl  to 
it.    For  Ariftides  by  aflifting  his  enemy  Themiftocles  in 
matters  of  the  higheil  importance,  and  acting  as  it  were  the 
part  of  an  officer  under  him,  reftored  the  city  of  Athens  ; 
whereas  Cato,  by  oppofmg  Scipio,  almoft  ruined  and  de- 
feated his  expedition  againft  the  Carthaginians,  in  which 
he  overthrew  Hannibal,  who  till  then  was  invincible  -y 
and  at  laft,  by  continually  raifing  fufpicions  and  calum- 
nies 
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nies  againft  him,  he  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
cauied  his  brother  to  be  condemned  with  ignominy, 
having  accufed  him  of  embezzling  the  publick  money. 

As  to  the  virtue  of  temperance,  which  Cato  always 
highly  extolled,  Ariflides  preferved  it  truly  pure  and  un- 
tainted :  but  Cato's  marriage,  unbecoming  his  dignity 
and  age,  drew  upon  him  no  flight  or  improbable  iufpi- 
cion  of  his  wanting  this  virtue.  For  it  was  not  at  all 
decent  for  him  at  that  age  to  bring  home  to  his  fon  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  a  young  wife  whofe  father  had 
been  his  fecretary,  and  received  wages  of  the  publick. 
But  whether  he  did  this  out  of  luft,  or  to  be  revenged  of 
his  fon  for  the  affront  put  upon  his  favourite  flave, 
both  the  fact  and  the  caufe  were  difhonourable.  And 
the  reafon  which  he  ironically  gave  to  his  fon  was  falfe  ; 
for  if  he  defired  to  get  more  worthy  children,  he  ought 
to  have  confidered  it  before,  and  to  have  married  fome 
perfon  of  quality,  and  not  to  have  delayed  it  till  his  cri- 
minal converfation  with  fo  mean  a  woman  came  to  be 
difcovered  j  and  when  it  was  difcovered,  he  ought  not 
to  have  chofen  him  for  his  father-in-law  whom  he  could 
mold  eafily  prevail  upon,  but  him  whofe  alliance  would 
hare  been  moft  honourable. 
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